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Preface 


The publication Foreign Relations of the United States constitutes 
the official record of the foreign policy of the United States. The 
volumes in the series include, subject to necessary security considera- 
tions, all documents needed to give a comprehensive record of the 
major foreign policy decisions of the United States together with ap- 
propriate materials concerning the facts that contributed to the formu- 
lation of policies. Documents in the files of the Department of State are 
supplemented by papers from other government agencies involved in 
the formulation of foreign policy. This volume also includes docu- 
ments from the private collections of various government officials 
connected with U.S. policy toward Vietnam. 

The basic documentary diplomatic record printed in the volumes 
of the series is edited by the Office of the Historian, Bureau of Public 
Affairs, Department of State. The editing is guided by the principles of 
historical objectivity and in accordance with the following official 
guidance first promulgated by Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg on 
March 26, 1925: 


There may be no alteration of the text, no deletions without indi- 
cating the place in the text where the deletion is made, and no omis- 
sion of facts which were of major importance in reaching a decision. 
Nothing — be omitted for the purpose of concealing or glossing over 
what might be regarded by some as a defect of policy. However, 
certain omissions of documents are permissible for the following rea- 
sons: 

a. To avoid publication of matters that would tend to impede 
current diplomatic negotiations or other business. 

b. To condense the record and avoid repetition of needless details. 

c. To preserve the confidence reposed in the Department by indi- 
viduals and by foreign governments. 

" To avoid giving needless offense to other nationalities or indi- 
viduals. 

e. To eliminate 1 opinions ted in despatches and not 
acted upon by the Deseruant To this consideration there is one 
qualification: in connection with major decisions it is desirable, where 
possible, to show the alternative presented to the Department before 
the decision was made. 
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Principles of Selection for Foreign Relations, 1961-1963, Volume III 


Preparation of this volume proceeded in 1984 on the basis of a 
research plan developed by the editors after a preliminary review of 
repositories in both governmental and private agencies. From the out- 
set the editors approached their research realizing the need to supple- 
ment the written record of U.S. policy during the Vietnam war with 
interviews of officials who participated in the policy process. They also 
reviewed those oral history interviews of participants already in exis- 
tence and available in various locations. Oral history citations are 
provided in the footnotes to the text. 

On the basis of their preliminary research and review of already- 
published documentation, including the 1971 “Pentagon Papers,” the 
editors developed the following six areas of focus for further research 
and the selection of documents for inclusion in this volume: 1) Discus- 
sion and formulation of policy in Washington; 2) Policy implementa- 
tion in South Vietnam; 3) The relationship among the United States 
Government, the Diem government, and dissident elements in South 
Vietnam; 4) The implications of the Buddhist crisis which developed in 
May; 5) U.S. intelligence assessments of the situation in Vietnam and 
the viability of the Diem government and the prospects of a potential 
coup; and 6) U.S. military involvement in Vietnam. The editors did 
take careful account of the documentation in the “Pentagon Papers,” 
but have, in general, sought to avoid reprinting documents already 
published there. 

Discussion and formulation of policy in Washington: President John 
F. Kennedy made the important policy decisions on Vietnam, based on 
advice from the Washington foreign affairs community, either orally at 
meetings or in documents submitted to him. The records of these 
meetings with the President and advice provided to him in writing are 
a focus of this volume. The editors are confident that they have had 
complete access to all the Presidential written records bearing on Viet- 
nam. 

The most important repository for records on high-level policy 
formulation is the John F Kennedy Presidential Library. The records 
of the Department of State, to which the editors had comp!c!> access, 
also include a large collection of Presidential and Nati~nal Security 
Council documentation. The papers of the President's Military Repre- 
sentative, General Maxwell D. Tas for, at the National Defense Univer- 
sity in Washington, D.C., were also of unusual importance. The docu- 
ments in the Taylor Papers provide a unique record of Taylor's advice 
to the President on Vietnam and records of some meetings both at the 
White House and at the Department of Defense for which there are no 
other accounts. Department of Defense records, especially files and 
papers of Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, located at the 
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Washington National Records Center, were an important subsidiary 
source. A private collection, the W. Averell Harriman Papers, were also 
of considerable utility. Used with the late Ambassador Harriman’s 
permission when they were still in his possession, these papers are 
now housed at the Library of Congress, Manuscript Division. The 
Roger Hilsman papers, located at the Kennedy Library, also proved an 
important source of documents not found in official files. 

Policy implementation in South Vietnam: The editors also selected 
documentation that covered the implementation of Presidentially-es- 
tablished policy and a small rarge of lesser policy decisions that did 
not reach the White House or were resolved in the Department of 
State or other agencies of the foreign affairs community. The files of 
the Department of State, the Department of Defense, the Kennedy 
Library, and the United States Information Agency are the primary 
documentary sources for these decisions. 

The relationship among the United States Government, the Diem 
government, and dissident elements in South Vietnam:From the develop- 
ment of the Buddhist crisis in May 1963 to late August 1963 when this 
volume concludes, relations between the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam were strained. The extensive reports of U.S. Embassy 
relations with the Diem government come primarily from the central 
files of the Department of State. 

The fact that the United States was in close contact with dissident 
elements in South Vietnam makes events in Saigon crucial to under- 
standing U.S. policy. The editors have, therefore, included a consider- 
able number of telegraphic reports from the Embassy and the Central 
Intelligence Agency Station in Saigon on relations with dissident 
Vietnamese. Central Intelligence Agency records were obtained from 
the Kennedy Library, Department of State files, the Taylor Papers, 
Department of Defense records, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff files. The 
CIA provided full access to the Department historians to Agency docu- 
ments in the Presidential libraries, and many of these documents are 
printed here. Some access was eventually provided to documentation 
retained by the Agency itself, but too late for documents to be in- 
cluded in this volume. Significant declassified material obtained from 
the CIA archives for 1963 will be printed in a subsequent volume in 
the Foreign Relations series. 

The implications of the Buddhist crisis which developed in May: The 
Buddhist crisis had a profound effect on political developments in 
Vietnam, and a corresponding important effect upon U.S. assessments 
and U.S. policy toward Vietnam. Telegraphic reports from the Em- 
bassy in Saigon, the Consulate in Hue, and the Centra. Intelligence 
Agency Station in Saigon were the primary source of information on 
the unfolding of the crisis. Much of the material relating to the Bud- 
dhist crisis was found in the central files of the Department of State. 
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U.S. intelligence estimates of the situation in Vietnam and the viabil- 
ity of the Diem government and the potential prospects of a coup: The 
ability of the U.S. Government to assess the political and military 
situation in Vietnam, and to estimate the viability of the Diem govern- 
ment when confronted with a potential coup are of central importance 
during this period. This volume and its companion, which documents 
the latter part of 1963 (volume IV), include communications between 
the Central Intelligence Agency and its Station in Saigon. In addition 
to these telegrams, a representative selection of finished intelligence 
assessments prepared by the U.S. intelligence community is printed. 

U.S. military involvement in Vietnam: The editors sought to include 
documentation that illustrated the relationship between military plan- 
ning and strategy and the conduct of relations with the Republic of 
Vietnam and other countries. No attempt was made ot document 
operational details of U.S. military involvement in Vietnam. The Tay- 
lor Papers, the files of the Secretary of Defense and the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs at the Washing- 
ton National Records Center, and the decentralized files of the Depart- 
ment of State’s Vietnam Working Group are the principal sources for 

The editors also devoted significant attention to the sensitive 
question of press coverage of developments in Vietnam. For documen- 
tation relating to public affairs and press relations, the files of the 
United States Information Agency are important. 

The editors of the volume are confident that the documents 
printed here provide a comprehensive and accurate foreign affairs 
record of United States policy toward and involvement in Vietnam 
during the first eight months of 1963. The declassification review 
process for the documents selected for this volume, outlined in more 
detail below, resulted in withholding from publication only 1.2 per- 
cent of the original manuscript. 

The editors wish to acknowledge the assistance of officials ai the 
National Archives and Records Administration's John F. Kennedy Li- 
brary, in particular Suzanne Forbes. Susan Lemke at the National 
Defense University and Sandra Meagher at the Department of Defense 
deserve special thanks, as do former government officials who con- 
sented to oral history interviews for this volume. 


Editorial Methodology 


The documents are presented chronologically according to Wash- 
ington time. Incoming telegrams from U.S. missions are placed accord- 
ing to time of receipt in the Department of State or other receiving 
agency, rather than the time of transmission; memoranda of conversa- 
tion are placed according to the time and date of the conversation, 
rather than the date the memorandum was drafted. The editors were 
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not always able to determine the precise chronological order of docu- 
ments produced during periods of crisis and intense activity, particu- 
larly during the Buddhist crisis. In these cases they used their best 
judgment. ) 

Editorial treatment of the documents published in the Foreign 
Relations series follows Office style guidelines, supplemented by guid- 
text is reproduced as exactly as possible, including marginalia or other 
errors are corrected, but other mistakes and omissions in the source 
text are corrected by bracketed insertions: a correction is set in italic 
type; an omission in roman type. Bracketed insertions are also used to 
indicate text that has been omitted because it deals with an unrelated 
subject (in roman type) or because it remained classified after the 
declassification review process (in italic type). The amount of material 
not declassified has been noted by indicating the number of lines or 
pages of source text that were omitted. All ellipses and brackets that 
appear in the source text are so identified by footnotes. 


The first footnote to each document indicates the document's 
The source footnote also provides the background of important docu- 
ments and policies and indicates if the President and/or his major 
policy advisers read it. Every effort has been made to determine if a 
document has been previously published and this information has 
been included ° the source footnote. If two or more different accounts 
of a meeting or event of comparable value are available and one or 
more is already declassified and published, the editors chose to print 
the still unpublished one and obtain its declassification. 


Editorial notes and additional annotation summarize pertinent 
material not printed in this volume, indicate the location of additional 
documentary sources, provide references to important related docu- 
ments printed in other volumes, describe key events, and summarize 
and provide citations to public statements that supplement and eluci- 
date the printed documents. Information derived from memoirs and 
other first-hand accounts has been used when applicable to supple- 
ment the official record. 


Declassification Review Procedures 


Declassification review of the documents selected for publication 
was conducted by the Division of Historical Documents Review, Bu- 
ru of Diplomatic Security, Department of State. The review was 
made in accordance with the Freedom of Information Act, the Privacy 
Act, and the criteria established in Executive Order 12356 regarding: 
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1) military , weapons, Or ations; 
5. A, abilities or capabi ities of systems, installations, 
or plans relating to the national security; 
government information; 
z - ) nee activities — special activities), or intelli- 


$) foreign relations activities of the United States; 
6) scientific, , Or economic matters relating to na- 
1S. Govern 
ment programs for safeguarding nuclear materials 


; and 

9) a confidential source. 

Declassification decisions entailed concurrence of the appropriate 
geographic and functional bureaus in the Department of State, other 
concerned agencies of the U.S. Government, and appropriate foreign 
governments regarding documents of those governments. The princi- 
ple guiding declassification review is to release as much information as 
is consistent with contemporary requirements of national security and 
sound foreign relations. 

Louis J. Smith and Edward C. Keefer of the Office of the Historian 
compiled and edited this volume under the supervision of Charles S. 
Sampsor., the Vietnam project leader, and Editor in Chief John P. 
Glenson. Suzanne E. Coffman prepared the lists of names and abbre- 


viations. Rita M. Baker performed the technical editing. Barbara A 
Bacon of the Publishing Services Division (Paul M. Washington, Chief) 
oversaw production of the volume. Max Franke prepared the index. 


William Z. Slany 
The Historian 
Bureau of Public Affairs 
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List of Sources 


Unpublished Sources 
Department of State 


1. Subpect-Numerx Indexed Central Files. Through January 1963, the Department of 
State continued to use the decimal central file system familiar to users of previous 
volumes of the Foreign Relations series. In February 1963, the Department changed its 
decimal central files to a subject-numeric central file system. This is the first volume to 
be published in the Forrign Relations series in which documents selected from the 
Departmen’ s central files come pnmarily from the new system As part of the transition 
to the new systern. the Department of State encouraged its indexers to cross-reference 
extexsively and to include the first page of the referenced document in the cross- 
referenced file. The system allows the researcher to use a basic file and find other 
pertinent files by noting the cross references 

The subject-numeric system was divided into broad categories. Administration, 
Consular, Culture and Information, Economic, Polta! and Defense, Science, and Social. 
Within each of these divisions were subcategones For example, Political and Defense 
contained four subtopics: POL (politics), DEF (Defense), CSM (Communism), and INT 
(Intelligence) Numerical subdivisions further defined them An important file for the 
Buddhist crisis is SOC 14-1 S VIET SOC is the general category for social conditions, 
14 relates to human nights and race relations, 14-1 concerns religious discrimination, 
and S VIET is the country designator for South Vietnam 

The following were the principal files used rn this volume 


POL S VIET, containing background material for general policy; 
POL 2 3 VIET, general reports and statistics: 

POL 2-4 5 VIET, political-military reports; 

POL 13-6, religious groups, 

POL 15 S VIET, government; 

POL 15-1 S VIET, head of government /Executive branch; 


POL 23 S VIET, internal security /counterinsurgency, 
POL 26 and 26-1 S VIET, undesignated but used in Vietnam for coup planning: 


POL 27 S VIET, military operations; 
POL 27-10 S VIET, chemical weapons; 
POL 27-14 S VIET, truce /cease-fire / armistice. 
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The systern could also combune two countnes or a country and an individual Files 
of these types from the POL senes cited im this volume include 


POL S$ VIET-US., general policy documents relating to US. relations with South 
Vietnam 


POL 1-1 S VIET-US, contingency planning concerning US. policy toward South 
Vietnam 


POL 17-2 US-S VIET, documents concerning immunities and privileges: 


POL US-MANSFIELD. correspondence (between Senator Mansfield and other U S 
officals 


The POL Files are frequently cited in the volume. Other extensively cited files 
include the key SOC 14-1 S VIET fille, which contains much of the material relating to 
the Buddhist crisis. The SOC 12 and 12-1 files also relate to religious matters and 
pertain to the Bucdhist crisis. Most military-related documents were in DEF 19 US-S 
VIET, the general file for US military assistance to Vietnam or in DEF 19-2 and 19-3 
US-S VIET files, relating to reports and conferences dealing with military assistance 
The CSM 5S VIET file was surprisingly sparse, indicating that it was little used by 
indexers during this period. but there is documentation from the CSM 9-6 S VIET file 
Documentation on economic assistance wes found almost exclusively in AID (US) S 
VIET. PER-LODGE, HENRY CABOT is Ambassador Lodge's personnel file. Documents 
concerning press coverage are in files PP'V 1-2 S VIET and PPV 7 S VIET-US. These 
files are miscited and should read PPB rather than PPV 

2 Lot Files Documents from the central files have been supplemented by materia's 
from decentralized office files, the lot files of the Department of State A list of the major 
lot files used or consulted for this volume follows. 


Conference Files Lot 66 D 110 


Collection of documentation on international conferences abroad attended by the 
President, the Secretary of State, and other US. officials, May 1961~December 
1964 


Har-Van Files 


Files created for Ambassador Averel] Harriman and Cyrus Vance, US Delegates to 
the Pans Peace Conference in 1968. including background documents beginning in 
the early 1960s The file contains texts of documents found nowhere else 


Presidential Memoranda of Conversation Lot 66 D 149 


Cleared memoranda of Presidential conversations with foreign vistors, 1956-1964 
at maintained by the Executive Secretanat of the Department of State 


Presidential Correspondence. Lot 66 D 476 


of the President with various heads of foreign governments, 
1961-1966, as maintained by the Excecutive Secretariat. 


Secretary s Memoranda of Conversation Lot 65 D 330 
Memoranda of the Secretary of State and Under Secretanes of State. 1961-1964 


Secretary's Staff Meetings. Lot 66 D 147 


Records of the Secretary of State's Staff Meetings, 1961-1963, and additional ad 
hoc meetings, reports. papers. and memoranda of Chester Bowles telphone conver. 
sations 
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S/P Files: Lot 70 D 199 
Files of the Policy Planning Council for 1963-1964 


Special Group, Counterinsurgency Files: Lot 68 D 451 


Minutes and memoranda of the Special Growp, Counterinsurgency, January 
1962-December 1963 


$/S-NSC Piles: Lot 72 D 316 


Master File of National Security Achon Memoranda (NSAMs). 1961-1968 as main- 
tasned by the Executive Secretanat 


$/S-NSC (Miscellaneous) Files: Lot 66 D 95 
cluding NSC Records of Action, 1947-1963, as maintained by the Executive Secre- 
tanat 
Top Secret and Secret Summaries. Lot 65 D 142 
Top Secret and Secret Summaries, 1962-1963 
Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54 
Files of the interagency Vietnam Working Group, 1963-1964 
National Archives and Records Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Record Group 59, General Records of the Department of State 
Public Opimon Studies 


Files of the Office of Publix Opinion Studies Bureau of Public Affairs Department 
of State 


S/PRS Files 


Record set of volumes of Department of State Daily Press Briefings for the years 
1922-1970 


Washington National Records Center, Suitland, Maryland 
Record Group 84. Records of the Foreign Service Posts of the United States 
Saigon Embassy Files: FRC 67 A 677 
Classified records of the Embassy in Saigon for 1962-1963 (formerly Lot 66 F $7) 
Saigon Embassy Files: FRC 68 A $159 
Top Secret files of the Embassy in Saigon, 1955-1963 
Record Group 306, Records of the United States Information Agency 
USIA/IOP Files: FRC 67 A 222 
Subject files of the Office of Policy, 1963-1965 
USIA/IAF Files: PRC 68 A 1415 


Files of the Office of the Director of the U.S. Information Agency, 1961-1962; 
action copies retained by the Assistant Director for the Far East. 1963-1964 
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USIA/IAF/VN Files: FRC 68 A 4933 
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Records of the Military Assistance Command Vietnam 1962 and after 
National Defense University, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 
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Papers of General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff of the Army, 1955-1959, 
Military Adviser to the President, 1961-1962; and Chairman of the joint Chiefs of 
Staff, 1962-1964 


U.S. Army Military Historical Institute, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
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National Security Files 
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|. REASSESSMENT, JANUARY 1-MARCH 14: HILSMAN-FORRESTAL REPORT, 
WHEELER MISSION, MANSFIELD REPORT, COMPREHENSIVE PLAN, 
THOMPSON REPORT ' 


Editorial Note 


On January 2, 1963, regular army and civil guard forces of the 
Republic of Vietnam engaged a Viet Cong battalion at the village of Ap 
Bac in Dinh Tuong province, 35 miles southwest of Saigon in the 
Mekong Delta. The South Vietnamese forces enjoyed a 4-1 numerical 
advantage in the battle, and, unlike the Viet Cong, were supported by 
artillery, armor, and helicopters. Despite the disparity of numbers and 
weapons, the Viet Cong battalion inflicted heavy casualties on the 
government forces and escaped with minor losses. Three American 
advisers were killed in the fighting and five helicopters were shot 
down 


The United States Army Command in the Pacific reported the 
battle to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as “one of the bloodiest and costliest 
battles of S. Vietnam war” and noted that the battle “will provide 
enemy with morale-building victory”. (Summary telegram 677 from 
ARPAC to JCS, January 4; Kennedy Library, National Security Files, 
Vietnam Country Series, 1/63) Lieutenant Colonel John P. Vann, se- 
nior United States adviser to the Seventh Division of the Army of the 
Republic of Vietnam, filed an after-action report on the Ap Bac opera- 
tion which concluded that the operation was a failure. Vann attributed 
the failure to the poor state of training of the South Vietnamese units, 
a system of command which never placed a Vietnamese officer above 
the rank of captain on the battlefield, a reluctance to incur casualties, 
an inability to take effective advantage of air superiority, and a lack of 
discipline in battle. (After-Action Report by Senior Adviser 7th Infan- 
try Division, January 9; JCS Files) Information obtained from a cap- 
tured Viet Cong assessment of the battle indicated that the Viet Cong 
attributed their success at Ap Bac to preparation, motivation, and 


' For previous documentation on US relations with Vietnam, see volumes | and 1 
l 
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in the execution of small-unit tactics. (SACSA Briefing, April 
24; Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, 
ORG-3 WG/VN Migs with Other Agencies) 

The battle of Ap Bac was reported in the press in the United States 
as “a major defeat” in which “communist guerrillas shot up a fleet of 
United States helicopters carrying Vietnamese troops into battle”. (The 
Washington Post, january 3, 1963; The New York Times, January 4, 
1963) On January 7, The Washington Post printed a front-page assess- 
ment of the battle by Neil Sheehan in which he wrote that “angry 
United States military advisers charged today that Vietnamese infan- 
trymen refused direct orders to advance during Wednesday's battle at 
Ap Bac and that an American Army captain was killed while out front 
pleading with them to attack.” An assessment done in the Department 
of State on January 15 of press reaction across the country to the battle 
of Ap Bac noted that “since Ap Bac the complaint has been increas- 
ingly heard that the American public is not ‘getting the facts’ on the 
situation in Viet-nam, even at this time when American casualties are 
mounting.” (“Alert” on Viet-Nam: Current American Concern and 

; National Archives and Records Administration, RG 
59, Files of the Office of Public Opinion Studies, U.S. Policy on S. 
Vietnam, April-Dec. 1963) 

The Department of State and the White House 
over the reports printed in the press on the battle of Ap Bac. Adee 
662 to Saigon, January 7; Department of State, Central Files, 
951K.6211/1-763) On January 3, Deputy Secretary of Defense Ros- 
well Gilpatric forwarded to the White House a memorandum prepared 
for the President by the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which 
suggested that the press was painting the battle in misleading colors: 
“It appears that the initial press reports have distorted both the impor- 
tance of the action and the damage suffered by the US/GVN forces. 
Although unexpectedly stiff resistance was apparently encountered, 
contact has been maintained and the operation is being continued.” 
(Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 1 / 
63) On January 7, President Kennedy expressed concern about the 
Sheehan article published that day which indicated that the South 
Vietnamese troops involved in the battle lacked courage. (Telegram 
CAP 63037 from General C.V. Clifton at the White House to General 
Godfrey T. McHugh with the President at Palm Beach, January 7; ibid.) 
A copy of a report on the battle prepared on January 4 by General Paul 
D. Harkins, Commander of the U.S. Military Assistance Command in 
Vietnam, was forwarded to President Kennedy on January 7 in re- 
sponse to his concern. (Attached ibid.) General Harkins noted that the 
South Vietnamese forces at Ap Bac had made a number of errors, but 
he characterized them largely as errors of courage rather than coward- 
ice. “It took a lot of guts”, he wrote, “on the part of those pilots and 
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crews to go back into the area to try to rescue their pals.” “Like any 
engagements in war’, Harkins concluded, “there are days—and there 
are days. This day they got a bear by the tail and they didn’t let go of 
it. At least they got most of it.” Harkins’ assessment closely paralleled 
that of Admiral Harry D. Felt, Commander in Chief, Pacific, who 


sought to put the battle into perspective in telegram 100910Z to the 
joint Chiefs of Staff on January 10. Felt noted that it was “important to 


University, Taylor Papers, T-182-67) 

On January 7, the Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized Army Chief of 
Staff General Earle G. Wheeler to lead a team of officers to Vietnam to 
SE ee ee oe ee 

for the war. For text of the Wheeler report, submitted to 
Soften Cite oh Gn-end cf emamm, see Document 26. 





2. Memorandum for the Record by the Director of the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research (Hilsman)' 


Saigon, January 2, 1963. 


At this point some thirty-six hours after having arrived in Saigon, 
I have the impression that things are going much much better than 
they were a year ago, but that they are not going nearly so wel! as the 


‘Source Kennedy Library Hileman Papers. Country Series—Vietnam Confiden- 

tial Hilsmman and Forrestal visited Vietnam from December 31. 1962. to January 9. 1963, 
a fact-finding trip which began on December 28 with a stop in Honolulu for 

with Admiral Felt, and concluded with stops in Laos, Thailand, and 

Indonesia betore returning to Washington on January 1$ According to Hilsman the trp 
was undertaken at President Kennedy s request to see if there was more that 
be done” to improve the situation in Vietnam (Hilsman. Te a Nation, p 

453) This memorandum is excerpted in Hilsman s mevnoirs (/bid. pp 453-454) It is one 
Comtemmed 
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people here in Saigon both military and civilian think they are. They 
have a concept in the strategic hamlet program.’ They have aid and 
they have lots of people and this inevitably gives a sense of movement 
and progress. The trouble is, however, that the progress and the move- 
ment is highly uneven. One would wish that this is the fault of the 
Vietnamese, and it is to a considerable extent. But I am afraid that a 
great share of the responsibility belongs with the Americans. We have 
the impression that any one of these programs such as the strategic 
hamlet program or really any of the others requires precise and effi- 
cient coordination of the different activities of many different Ameri- 
can agencies. And you also have the impression that this coordination 
is not really being accomplished. One example is the failure to provide 
a police program that even remotely is phased in with the provision of 
wire for the strategic hamlets and radios for the strategic hamlets. Thus 
you have strategic hamlets going up enclosing Communists inside 
their boundaries with no provisions for wrinkling [winkling?] out those 
Communists. Other things are similar. You have also the impression 
that the military is still too heavily oriented towards sweep-type oper- 
ations. There is still the same emphasis on air power as there was 
before. Almost every operation so far as I can tell still begins with an 
air strike which inevitably kills innocent people and warns the Viet 
Cong that they should get moving for the troops will be coming soon. 
I think it justifies [signifies?] that the Americans are as much to blame 
for this as the Vietnamese. That MACV has requested an augmenta- 
tion of the Farmgate group. ° 

I think Nolting and Trueheart are doing an excellent job of trying 
to coordinate the activities of all the U.S. agencies within the leverage 
that they have at their command. What I am afraid of is that it is not 
enough leverage. I can’t help thinking that the history of the establish- 
ment of MACV inhibits both the Ambassador and the DCM in their 
aggressiveness in providing leadership. 


of 17 memoranda dictated by Hilsman on tape during the trip and subsequently tran- 
scribed. A few of the memoranda are dated; some, such as the one printed here, can be 
dated from references in the text. All apparently were dictated during the visit to South 
Vietnam. Nine of the memoranda are not printed here but are in the same file in the 


Kennedy Library. After returning to Washington, Hilsman and Forrestal prepared a 
report on South Vietnam which was submitted to President Kennedy on January 25; see 
Document 19. 

* The Strategic Hamlet Program was established by President Diem on a nationwide 
basis on February 3, 1962, with the creation of an Interministerial Committee for 
Strategic Hamlets, headed by Ngo Dinh Nhu; see vol. ti, p. 96. 

’Farmgate” was the code name of the U.S. Air Force Squadron introduced into 
South Vietnam in 1961 to train South Vietnamese pilots and to fly coordinated missions 
with Vietnamese personnel in support of Vietnamese ground forces. President Kennedy 
authorized the dispatch of the Farmgate squadron on October 11, 1961. Regarding this 
decision, see vol. |, p. 343.) On December 21, 1962, Deputy Secretary of Defense 


Gilpatric proposed an augmentation of the Farmgate program, which was approved by 
President Kennedy; see vol. it, p. 793. 
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(I stress, however, that this is a first impression very much subject 
to revision as we learn more about what is going on here.) 





Memorandum for the Record by the Director of the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research (Hilsman)' 


Saigon, January 1963. 


Nolting and Trueheart are both very optimistic about the way the 
war is going in South Vietnam. They took exception, in fact, to several 
of the cautious, general statements in INR’s contribution to the forth- 
coming NIE* which had just arrived the day before I did. 

One of the reasons for their optimism is apparently the vigor with 
which the South Vietnamese government and especially Brother Nhu 
have pushed the strategic hamlet program. (R.G.K. Thompson also 
mentioned that without Nhu’s enthusiastic and vigorous backing, the 
strategic hamlet program would probably not have gotten off the 
ground. He went on to say, in fact, that he is wrong in his worry earlier 
this year that the Vietnamese would endanger the program by doing 
too much of it in too many places. He now feels that Nhu was not 
wrong in doing this because it attracted a great deal of attention to the 
program all over Vietnam and hence got an essential momentum.) 

Beyond the above it is hard to see exactly what specific basis there 
is for the Embassy's optimism. Partly it is a question of mood. The 
sense of activity is much stronger. The morale of the Vietnamese at 
least in Saigon is higher principally because something is being done 
and because so much American aid which is so visible has appeared. 
On a factual basis, they cite as reasons for optimism the increased 
activity of the ARVN—they are going out more often, attacking more 
often, and even occasionally engaging in night attacks. (However, see 
the Memcom of the Conversation with General Ed Rowny.)’ 

I mentioned to Trueheart the figures that CINCPAC gave me— 
that 18,000 Viet Cong had been killed this past year, but that the total 
Viet Cong regular strength nevert':eless rose from 18,000 to about 
22,000 to 24,000 with the sympathizers and supporters remaining 
about the same. Trueheart scoffed at this and said that the explanation 
was only that the statistics were more accurate, meaning that last year 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, Hilsman Papers, Country Series—Vietnam. Confiden- 
tial. 

* An apparent reference to NIE 53-63, Document 94. 

’ Infra. 
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there were considerably more than 18,000. | still find this hard to 
believe completely, however, since that would have given a total of 
around 42,000 regulars in the VC last year and I am sure that though 
the intelligence was not very good, it was considerably better than that 
differential would indicate. 


Trueheart is running a so-called Junior Country Team which is 
apparently the guiding direction of the American effort on the strategic 
hamlet program. He is reportedly doing an excellent job at this. How- 
ever, | do think his optimism stems in part from identification with the 
local scene and that it is not entirely objective. 


I told [queried?] both Nolting and Bill Trueheart on the question of 
whether the officials, both civilian and military, were frustrated by 
Diem’s failures to delegate since this could be a very serious morale 
problem while parliamentary elections are not. They both said that the 
officials that they and their staff contacted did not evidence any such 
frustration nor had they heard of any from other American representa- 
tives reporting on their contacts. (This, of course, could be attributed to 
the morale improvement as a result of American aid and might not, 
therefore, be a permanent phenomenon—i.e., the frustration might 
manifest itself again if there is no substantial progress in the war itself 
as opposed to progress in the arrival of American aid.) 


Part of our discussion concerned the Cambodian problem. Nol- 
ting is very strong in the view that he could persuade the South 
Vietnamese to be exceptionally forthcoming in a settlement with Cam- 
bodia of their outstanding problems if the United States were willing 
to back bilateral guarantees for Cambodia rather than an international 
conference which the South Vietnamese fear. He thinks the quid pro 
quo of the U.S. opposing a conference would be sufficient to make the 
Vietnamese forthcoming. It was agreed that he would draft a cable 
inviting instructions to explore the problem with the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment. 


Nolting and Trueheart are also pleased with the Montagnard pro- 
gram. Paradoxically, one of the things that pleases them is the way 
that the CIA has managed to take arms away from the Montagnards 
without alienating them so far as we can tell. Here the device the CIA 
used was to take the people who are giving up weapons out to the 
new villages so that they could see that their weapons were being 
given to other Montagnards who are in less secure areas. The reason 
that Nolting and Trueheart are pleased, of course, is that the South 
Vietnamese Government is nervous about the Montagnards and about 
their having too many arms and extremely anxious that the arms be 
taken away as the areas become more secure. (I am myself a little 
nervous that the weapons are being taken away prematurely. The 
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Montagnard strategic hamlet program is essential if the infiltration 
routes are to be cut and I am surprised to find the areas are regarded as 
secure sO soon.) 


I questioned Nolting and Trueheart on the progress made in pro- 
viding police for the strategic hamlets. Apparently an experimental 
program for one or two villages has been started, but nothing much 
more. (This to my mind is an enormous gap in the implementation of 
the strategic hamlet concept.) 





4. Memorandum for the Record by the Director of the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research (Hilsman)' 


Saigon, January 1963. 


Conversation with Major General Edward L. Rowny 


Ed Rowny is a Major General here on a special mission to provide 
new weapons and techniques for use in South Vietnam over and 
above the MAP program. This is a result of the fact that Rowny was 
the Executive Secretary of the Howze Board, which made a study of 
modern techniques of conventional war and mobility last year. He was 
scheduled to take command of a division in Korea as the youngest 
division Commander in the Army, but was switched to South Vietnam 
because of his unique background and experience. 


I have known Rowny for some 15 years—first when he and I 
were graduate students together at Yale studying international politics. 
He is a most unusual Army officer in that he has had advance training 
in the political side of the equation and this training has taken root in a 
sophisticated and excellent mind. His judgments from the situation, 
therefore, are ones to which I would give great weight. 


Rowny is optimistic, but with considerable reservations. 


One of the greatest troubles he feels is CINCPAC. CINCPAC is 
still trying to run the war even in practical detail. Many of the plans 
and operations that are conceived out here in Saigon are still vetoed in 
CINCPAC. Many of the operations that they launch here are con- 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, Hilsman Papers, Country Series—Vietnam. Confiden- 
tial. Hilsman quotes extensively from this conversation in his memoirs, and describes it 
as ‘the most disturbing analysis on the military side” which he received during his trip. 
(Hilsman, To Move a Nation, pp. 454-455) 
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ceived of in CINCPAC. Operation Sunrise, * of course, is a prize exam- 
ple of this. 

CINCPAC screens the messages, according to Rowny, that Har- 
kins sends and forwards to Washington only those that he and 
CINCPAC deem appropriate. Rowny says that on one occasion Felt 
called Harkins down for infoing the JCS without Felt’s advance per- 
mission. 

Felt also exercises a very tight personal control over requests for 
equipment. For example, Rowny will recommend to Harkins the intro- 
duction from Department of Army sources rather than MAP, of some 
new weapon or technique or some such. If Harkins decides that it will 
contribute to the war in Vietnam, the Department of the Army will 
then honor the request. But CINCPAC must also concur and 
CINCPAC has not concurred on a very high percentage of the re- 
quests. Rowny feels that his operation is about fifteen percent effec- 
tive, the rest of the time and energy going into attempting to persuade 
CINCPAC. 

Rowny has been on some 20 operations. He describes the typical 
one as follows. The troops are scheduled to move at a certain hour in 
the morning. Usually there is a considerable delay waiting for a previ- 
ous air strike. The air strike is then made on a village at which the Viet 
Cong is reported to be ensconced. The helicopters then move out, the 
troops are landed outside the village and they start forward. After a 
little while there is a flurry on the right and someone drags a peasant 
out of a rice paddy where he had been hiding. The peasant is bound 
and taken prisoner as a “suspected Viet Cong.” They then proceed up 
the road towards the village. Some time later another flurry appears 
on the left and a man runs towards the jungle. He is shot and killed 
and marked down as a Viet Cong since he ran. 

They then proceed to the village which is deserted except for an 
old man or perhaps an addlepated girl—an Ophelia and [as?] Rowny 
describes her. Under interrogation the senile old man or addled girl 
points toward some spot in the jungle, or some cellar or something. 
The troops go there and drag out a man who is hiding who is then 
bound and captured as a “suspected VC.” The operation has now 
reached noon. Everyone sits down, cooks their rice and meal. Patrols 
are sent out and around finding nothing and then an hour or so later 
the helicopters come to pick the troops up and take them back to their 
regular billets. 

We discussed why [there are] such elaborate operations, which are 
preceded by bombing, warning the VC and proceeding so slowly as to 
give the VC ample time to escape. Rowny puts it down to two things. 
One, reluctance on the part of the ARVN really to engage in a battle. 


* For documentation on Operation Sunrise, see vol. ti, pp. 212 ff. 
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As he says, they do not really want to tangle with the enemy, they 
want to be completely safe and not have any really serious fight. The 
second reason is Diem’s attitude towards “defeats.” Diem’s cold prop- 
aganda line, as we well know, is that there must never be a defeat 
even a small one, but only one long series of victories. (For example 
where the GVN was pleased with my speech given in Chicago,’ they 
did not want USIA which had distributed 2000 copies in English to 
translate it into Vietnamese because it admitted that there were some 
dark spots in the picture and that there was some reason to be cautious 
about one’s optimism.) Rowny told of the story where one of the much 
better commanders, more aggressive commanders, took a group out, 
killing three Viet Cong officers and 60 regular Viet Cong troops cap- 
turing their weapons in a stiff battle in which the ARVN lost one 
officer and several men. Diem was furious at this ‘defeat’; to lose an 
officer is a defeat in his eyes. This pressure for only victories and only 
total victories at that, leads to excessive caution on the part of the 
ARVN, in Rowny’s opinion. 

The fact remains that the extended jungle patrolling extended in 
time and‘ of being done. The reliance is on air power, on sweeps, on 
strikes, and so on. 


The one encouraging note in the military picture is that some of 
these operations are of the “clear and hold variety.” That is the troops 
go out at least a site north of Viet Cong if they do not, or only rarely, 
seize them or surround them and the province chiefs and what civic 
action teams are available, then put in strategic villages providing the 
hold part of the clear and hold.” The encouraging thing is that there 
are some of these operations among the sweep operations and, of 
course, this does extend the area of effective government control to the 
extent that the strategic villages built are themselves effective. Here 
again we will need to learn more about this. . . . ° eyes and equip- 
ment and in a more responsive MAP program responsive to 
Vietnamese true needs but he did not think that Harkins was a man 
who was going to exercise a great deal of initiative. Harkins apparently 
does not like a bureaucratic fight and wishes to avoid it if possible. For 
example, he makes no protest when Felt moves squads around on the 


‘For text of this speech, delivered on September 18, 1962, see American Foreign 
Policy: Current Documents, 1962, pp. 1109-1117. 

‘A marginal notation on the text at this point reads: (coughs), which suggests 
that the garbled text is due to an inaudible portion of the tape recording upon which this 
memorandum is based. 

This confused sentence suggests that the tape recording was again difficult to 
understand at this point. 

* Ellipsis in the source text. The omission reflects a gap in the source text, which is 
explained by a note that indicates the memorandum “is being continued on the other 
side of the tape.” 
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map generally feeling that if it will make Felt happy, okay. He feels 
that Harkins is a good officer and competent, but not an imaginative 
and driving, highly motivated or creative officer. 

Rowny is very high on Nolting and he feels that if CINCPAC 
were off his back and if he had the authority, that Nolting would be 
able to manage the war very well indeed, although Rowny added that 
he, of course, had no real basis for this kind of prediction since he had 
not seen Nolting in action, but was only giving this as his impression 
that Nolting would do a good job if given more opportunity and scope. 

Rowny feels that what is really saving us out here is the high 
quality of the sergeants, lieutenants and captains. We discussed the 
failure on the civilian side to give as much impetus and vigor to what 
is going on out here as it should do and Rowny said that he had 
discussed this with Mecklin, the USIA chief, and with Rufus Phillips, 
the USOM fellow, who seems to be doing such a good job in the 
USOM part of the strategic hamlet program. Both Phillips and Mecklin 
pointed out that the civilian agencies simply cannot lay their hands on 
the high-quality, high-talented younger people that the military can 
just arbitrarily assign to Vietnam, that the civilian tasks can be better 
accomplished by the high-quality lieutenants and captains than they 
could be by the much lower quality civilians that would be the only 
ones available. 


It is interesting that a number of these captains and majors are 
becoming strong advocates of fewer sweep operations and more civil 
and political action programs which tends to bear out Mecklin’s and 
Phillips’ judgments. 

Another problem that Rowny discussed was the Air Force vs. 
Army-Air. The Air Force is very reluctant to provide escort aircraft for 
helicopter missions. They put “interdiction” on a higher priority than 
supporting or escorting helicopters and “retaining command of the 
air’ at an even higher priority. There is, of course, no air opposition so 
it is hard to justify failure to support the helicopters on the grounds of 
maintaining air superiority. One wonders what they would interdict 
also, since any movement is by infiltration routes. Apparently what 
they mean by interdiction is precisely the air strikes on reported VC 
villages. The Army has gotten around this a little bit by using the 
Mohawk in an air-support role. The problem here, however, is that 
CINCPAC has put a restriction on what the Mohawk can carry limiting 
it only to machine guns rather than the rockets and other equipment 
that it could carry. To some extent this had had a beneficial effect in 
that the combination of using the Army Mohawk and its light arma- 
ment has made the Air Force somewhat more forthcoming in provid- 
ing some air support for the helicopter operations. The situation, how- 
ever, seems to be far from satisfactory. 
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Judging from what Rowny said, Forrestal and | have begun to 
wonder whether it is wise to approve the requested augmentation in 
Farmgate.’ If for no other reason, a refusal to grant this permission 
might be good as a disciplinary measure. 

Forrestal posed the question to Rowny as to whether it would be 
impossible to issue instructions to Harkins which in effect kept 
CINCPAC in the act for supplies, MAP and all of this, administration 
in other words, but cut CINCPAC out as regards ojerations, policy 
decisions, and so on. Rowny said that there was no reason at all that 
this could not be arranged without ruining the military's chain of 
command. He thought it was easily possible and certainly desirable. 

The following represents Forrestal’s remembrance of the Rowny 
conversation. Rowny made three separate points. 

The first point was the relationship of CINCPAC to the South 
Vietnamese operation. Felt runs the South Vietnarn operation like a 
ship. He interferes in details of tactical planning. He denies requests 
for equipment. Harkins cannot communicate directly with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Felt actually directs some tactical operations from 
Hawaii. 

The second major point is that the Air Force is not always provid- 
ing adequate close aerial support. The Mohawk, for example, is an 
airplane which could carry a great deal more armaments and provide 
good close support, but the Air Force does not want tactical aircraft in 
Army hands. Rowny also feels that there is a tendency to use air 
power for interdiction rather than for close support. 

The third major point that Rowny made was concerned with 
personnel. The best people are the majors, captains and lieutenants. 
The poorest people are at the staff level in all of the agencies. The top 
levels, meaning Harkins, Nolting, and Trueheart, and Mecklin are 
good. And also Rufus Phillips is excellent. The intermediates are not at 
all good and Nolting and Trueheart are effective by calling on the 
captains and majors and by-passing or detouring the top intermediate 
levels of the military. USOM is no good at all, except for Rufus Phil- 
lips. Rowny also feels that there are too many American generals in 
South Vietnam. 


* See footnote 3, Document 2. 
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5. Memorandum for the Record by the Director of the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research (Hilsman)' 


Saigon, January 2, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Country Team Meeting on Wednesday, January 2, 1963 


Present were the heads of all the agencies there. The first item on 
the agenda was the planned operation beginning today which was a 
very large scale sweep operation directed against a headquarters in 
Tayninh Province. This is a very large scale affair and, of course, 
comes very close to the Cambodian Border which aroused Forrestal 
because of the implications of the Cambodian problems. The result 
was to impress those peasants with Washington's concern about the 
relationships with Cambodia. 

General Harkins raised the question of this desire to overfly Laos 
in order to get photographs of Tchepone and the buildup which he 
suspects is taking place there. He also wants permission to probe in 
Laos. 

Another agenda item was the operation in the Ca Mau Peninsula 
in which two Marine battalions will be landed. This is a VC stronghold 
which the government has been unable to enter since 1945. Additional 
motives for the operation are the problem of charcoal for Saigon and 
also an attempt to cut off the export of fish from the Viet Cong 
territory to Singapore. The Embassy has doubts about this since they 
feel that it will tie down the two Marine battalions for many, many 
months. General Harkins’ response was to imply that the Marine 
battalions might not otherwise be used and that it was a clear and hold 
operation. Other of the Embassy doubts are that in the whole area of 
clear and hold only four strategic hamlets are planned and the Em- 
bassy feels that these four will be inhabited by women and children 
only and that they will require the resettlement of people and will be 
in effect concentration camps. It is recognized by everyone concerned 
that this operation is an exception to the general rule. 

General Harkins described several clear and hold operations in 
VC strongholds, Phu Bon also in a VC stronghold, An Lac area also a 
VC stronghold. Others he mentioned as examples are Phu Yen Prov- 
ince, Vinh Binh Province, Quang Ngai Province, and the Ben Cat area. 

The question of napalm came up for discussion with the Ambas- 
sador making the point that the South Vietnamese already had napalm 
and we could not control completely their use of it. And General 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, Hilsman Papers, Country Series—Vietnam. Confiden- 
tial. 
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Harkins making the point that napalm really put the fear of God into 
the VC and was very effective. This led to a discussion of Farmgate 
and the requested augmentation. Apparently, air strikes have gone 
from one hundred a month to over a thousand a month partly as a 
result of the ARVN learning more about our air power and how to use 
it. 

General Harkins also mentioned that following Tet he hoped for a 
nationwide intensification of ARVN offensives. This is his word now 
for the so-called explosion. 

The Ambassador raised the point about the Cambodian bid for 
neutrality and his fear that this would be associated within South 
Vietnameses’ minds the desire [sic] for U.S. cutback in U.S. presence 
which might come early in ‘63. The Ambassador was very fearful that 
these two would make the South Vietnamese afraid that we were 
getting out and seeking a neutral solution for all of Southeast Asia. 
The Ambassador felt that this was to be handled very carefully and if 
it caused us a break with the French, he was willing to accept that cost. 

I raised the question of Diem’s inability to delegate and asked 
whether this was leading to frustration on the part of technical and 
professional and bureaucratic elites. The Ambassador said that he 
thought that there was considerably less frustration both at the provin- 
cial and the national levels for three reasons. First, because of our aid 
and the momentum that has been generated these officials now have 
more to do than they ever did before. The second, they have a plan 
which they understand and are following and third, the mere fact of 
momentum lifts morale and dissipates doubts. I suggested that this 
morale might be shortlived and due mainly to our aid and participa- 
tion only to emerge [submerge?] again if Diem’s habits about failing to 
delegate continued. 

There was some discussion of this in which the Country Team 
generally sided with Diem and said that usually when he interfered he 
was right and the other people were wrong. My net reaction was that 
the case was not entirely persuasive. 
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6. Memorandum for the Record by the Director of the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research (Hilsman)' 


Saigon, January 1963. 
CONVERSATION WITH PRESIDENT DIEM 


Forrestal and | spent four and a half hours with Diem. It is per- 
fectly obvious that Diem regards these long conversations as a form of 
amusement. He schedules them when he has plenty of free time and it 
is a substitute for bridge, movies, music, or social evenings. He, of 
course, monopolizes the conversation, but what it does illustrate is his 

very profound knowledge of his own country. There is no facet of it 
hak (> Gee oak tear Santi Guin. He spoke at great length 
about the Montagnards of which he knows a great deal. He concen- 
trated upon the differences in the different tribes and their nature, and 
the way they behaved, and so on. 

Diem also described in great detail the recent activities of the 
province chief in Tay Ninh and the operations there. There was a 
headquarters located in Tay Ninh province of the Viet Cong. By ac- 
commodation [a combination? of airdrops and sweeps on the part of 
civil guard and ARVN forces large quantities of rice supplies, a radio, a 
Viet Cong colonel and so on and so forth were captured. In addition a 
great many Viet Cong were killed. 

He also described in great detail the operations in Mackaday Zone 
D. This is adopting the long advocated but rarely done long-range 
patrols by ranger companies. At the time he was talking, these four or 
five day patrols had killed a total of 108 VC with very few losses to 
themselves. Diem’s general plans in this called for keeping the 
reserves outside of Mackaday but to parachute or helicopter them in if 
the long-range patrols ran into overwhelming resistance. 

Diem also had some criticisms to make of the Plei Mrong opera- 
tion and of our Special Forces there. His major criticism was that the 
defense perimeter was badly planned and organized. Unfortunately, | 
am afraid he is right. 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, Hilsman Papers, Country Series— Vietnam. 
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Memorandum of a Conversation Between the Director of 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research (Hilsman) and 
General Roland H. Anthis, Saigon, January 2, 1963' 


The Farmgate now has eight B-26s, eight T-28s, four C-47s, and 
four U-10As. The complement is 43 officers and 104 airmen. The 
augmentation requested is for eleven B-26s, five T-28s, two C-47s, 
and 130 additional people. The Vietnamese Air Force on the other 
hand has two fighter squadrons; one squadron of T-28s consisting of 
25 airplanes and one squadron of AD-6s consisting of 25 airplanes. 
We had a long discussion of the procedures by which targets are 
selected and fired. In brief, there are two ways in which targets are 
selected. The first is through the photographic interpretation route. If 
the American PIC sees a suspected area, it reports it to the Vietnamese 
PIC who on confirming this gives it to corps and corps to division. The 
other route is if it is requested by a division which then goes straight to 
the joint operations center and a strike is laid on. 

Thus the key is the division. It is the division that really decides 
whether they will bomb a village or not. There is a US air liaison 
officer at the division level but he does not usually participate in target 
selection, but only in laying on a strike. 

There are roughly two kinds of strikes. One is the close support, 
that is when a unit is actually in contact with the enemy and is fired 
upon. No, wait, there is a fallacy here. Close support is when the 
planes actually accompany the troops. One circumstance, of course, 
would be when the troops were fired upon and the planes were then 
bombed but under the rubric of close support would also fall air strikes 
done in preparation in softening up of a ground attack. (I will check on 
this today.) 

The other kind of strike is the so-called interdiction. An interdic- 
tion strike is a bombing and/or strafing run on a suspected VC instal- 
lation indicated by intelligence. 

There are roughly 1,000 strikes a month. In November, 32 per 
cent of these were interdiction, 53 per cent were in direct support and 
15 percent were other, i.e., reconnaissance and so on. Thus over 300 
strikes per month are pure interdiction and it is unknown how many 
of the 15-53 percent are strikes based on intelligence rather than 
strikes on people who are actually shooting at the ground forces. 

There are 63 so-called free areas which change constantly. 

The request for augmentation is based really on three things. First, 
the ARVN is “learning more how to use air power and calling for it 
more.” The second is that there are nine active divisions and if you 
total up all the odd SCSDC and civil guard companies and so on, a 


' Source: Kennedy Library, Hilsr. “apers, Country Series— Vietnam 
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total of 51 divisions equivalent all of whom are calling for air support. 
The third justification is in anticipation of General Harkins’ “national 
icheeitiadiieal ediidh tm tn aleaaten tn bette | fiately follow! 
Tet. (This is what we understood as explosion in the states.) 

The American Air Force here is, of course, terribly sensitive on 
this issue of “indiscriminate bombing” and really quite defensive in 
their conversations with us. The key to the issue is, of course, intelli- 
gence and this is something we will look into today. 





8. Memorandum for the Record by the Director of the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research (Hilsman)' 


Saigon, January 1963. 

1. Is there a plan? The answer is no. There are five or six plans 
many of which are competing. There is, consequently, great confusion. 

2. How about implementation? Are the military and political ac- 
tion coordinated? The answer—Imperfectly at best. There are huge 
gaps in what people are doing. For example, the police program has 
not even begun to get off the ground, and this raises the possibility 
that the strategic villages will be built around Communists and will rot 
from within which could bring the whole thing down in shambles. 

3. Is the U.S. effort coordinated? Is it guided by a clear conception 
which permits effective meshing of our various efforts? Answer— 
Individual agencies are doing a superb job (e.g., Rufus Phillips, Rich- 
ardson of CIA and the Special Forces). But it cannot really be said that 
there is wide understanding of [or?] a clear conception though some 
individuals do have a clear conception. 


Source: Kennedy Library, Hileman Papers, Country Series— Vietnam 
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9. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 





Washington, January 10, 1963—4:21 p.m. 


670. joint State-Defense Message. Re: Paramilitary Personnel: 
Interdepartmental committee charged with study feasibility increased 
use third-country personnel in paramilitary operations needs country 
team views ASAP in outline on: 
roles any of third-country nationals already being used in South Viet- 
nam [2 lines not declassified|. Comment on major contributions and 
problems encountered. 

2. Uses personnel of other third-countries not now participating, 

3. Auspices and organizational devices under which additional 

could be used with USG, GVN and country of origin ap- 
proval (e.g. Under unilateral third-country auspices, or US; possible 
non-attributable control; civilian contract, or overt military). 

In formulating views, exclude third-country personnel engaged in 
ee ee ace iteanes, acai ay aati Ge, 
other aspects Counter-ineungency Operations or supporting them, 
whether military or civilians. ° 


Source. Department of State. Central Files. 751K 551/1-1063. Top Secret. Drafted 
by Howard Meyers in G/PM and Fred Greene in INR. Cleared by james M_ Montgom- 
ery in SEA and by Charles Maechling jr. Director for Internal Defense in G/PM. Also 
cleared with DOD /ISA. ICS. and CIA 

“In telegram 694 from Saigon. January 22. the Embassy responded that. in view of 
the sensitivity of the information involved a coordinated mission reply was being sent 
through other channels The reply would indicate that the mussion favored increased 
third country military or paramilitary assistance to Vietnam The mission expressed the 
hope that such assistance could be provided overtly under the participant's own flag 
and noted that it would be necessary to fit such assistance imto existing military pro- 
grams and operations. (/bid.. 751K.5$1/1-2263) 

The source text does not have the usual stamped signature 
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10. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, January 11, 1963—7 p.m. 


664. CINCPAC for POLAD. Dept pass USIS. Ref: Embtel 627,’ 
Tousi 138,*° and A-369.* GVN apparently intends proceed surrender 
program at Tet.° As reported ref messages first phase of program will 
apparently last until July 7 (anniversary Diem taking office) then con- 
tinue in phase two until March 1964. Civic Action Minister Hieu in 
meeting with DGI Tao, Psywar Director Gen. Oai, and US reps Jan 9 
said President would make pre-recorded radio proclamation (which 
would also be filmed) January 25 (Tet). GVN will attempt provide us 
with tape and film of proclamation (which reportedly to be submitted 
for President's approval today) prior Jan 15. 

Hieu described three aspects of program: philosophy, techniques, 
and organization. Asked us suggestions and help with last two but 
pointedly not with first. He stated program which wili follow general 
outlines his proposal described ref messages, and will be called “Chieu 
Tap” (rassemblement), will receive “generous” support from In- 
terministerial Strategic Hamlet Committee but will also require some 
US aid. Principal means of carrying out program will be civic action 
cadres who will receive indoctrination under DGI and Psywar Director 
beginning next week. All ARVN Psywar officers will also be brought 
to Saigon for special course. Three days of ten-day Strategic Hamlet 
school in Saigon now being devoted to surrender program. Additional 
points brought out in meeting: program will include national and 
provincial ‘‘welcome” centers and district “welcome” bureaus with 
latter merely serving to turn over surrenderers to province centers. 
National center for those considered “interesting enough’, presum- 
ably from intelligence standpoint, will be located in Gia Dinh in reha- 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 751K.5/1-1163. Secret. Repeated to 
CINCPAC. 

*In telegram 627 from Saigon, December 27, 1962, the Embassy reported on a 
number of indications of progress in the development of a Viet Cong surrender program 
by the Diem government. (/bid., 751K.00/12-2762) 

’ Not found. 

* Airgram A-369 from Saigon, January 11, enclosed a translated text of the pro- 
posed surrender plan which was approved in principle by the Interministerial Strategic 
Hamlet Committee of the Vietnamese Government on December 21. The airgram also 
enclosed a copy of a paper prepared for President Diem by R.G.K. Thomson, head of the 
British Advisory Mission, on the question of interrogation of Viet Cong who surren- 
dered. (Department of State, Central Files, 751K.5/1-1163) 

* The “Chieu Hoi” policy anticipated in this telegram, which called on Viet Cong 
members to surrender, was formally established on April 17 with a proclamation issued 
by President Diem. See Document 92. 
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bilitated camp formerly used receive refugees from DRV. After interro- 
gation those surrenderers not sent to national center will be returned 
to hamlets or used in GVN propaganda teams. 


At meeting it tentatively agreed: 


1. DGI will supply film and tape of President reading proclama- 
tion; USIS to make special newsreel and film leader on event, plus 
maximum use of all its publications including Kien Quoc. 

2. On morning of Jan 26 air drop (possibly including US aircraft) 
will be made of one million leaflets in white areas and two million in 
red (to be printed by USIS, DGI and Psywar). Leaflets to have text 
proclamation, and on reverse side instructions to friendly population 
and military forces on ion surrenderers. Radio coverage to be 
anne by DGI. Use of theater programs and street banners also 

nned. 
4 3. USIS will also print 400,000 posters with Diem picture in color 
and proclamation text. Planning to bring posters by air from Manila 
printing center. 


Next joint meeting set for Jan 29, to be held monthly subse- 
quently. Thompson Mission working closely with GVN and us on 
program. We will inform US military advisors and USOM rural reps 
general outlines plan and provide them with guidance on how to assist 
in its implementation. We will also impress on GVN need for ade- 
quately informing population and particularly military personnel of 
treatment to be afforded surrenderers. 


Nolting 





11. Current Intelligence Memorandum Prepared in the Office 
of Current Intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency ' 


[document number not declassified] Washington, January 11, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Current Status of the War in South Vietnam 


1. Though the South Vietnamese government probably is holding 
its own against the Viet Cong and may be reducing the menace in 
some areas, the tide has not yet turned. 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 1/63. 
The source text is labeled ‘‘Sanitized Copy,” and the original classification has been 
obliterated. Ellipses throughout the document are in the source text. 
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2. South Vietnam has made some military progress in its struggle 
with the Viet Cong due largely to extensive US support. The Viet 
Cong, however, continue to expand the size and effectiveness of their 
forces, and are increasingly bold in their attacks. Furthermore, Diem’s 
political improvements have not kept pace with purely military 
achievements. 

3. Various statistics indicate government progress against the Viet 
Cong during 1962, but these can be misleading as a basis for a conclu- 
sion on who is winning. For instance, Viet Cong casualties during 
1962 were reported at more than 30,000 including some 21,000 killed 
in action. Yet current Viet Cong strength is estimated at 22,000-24,000 
regulars, as opposed to an estimated 17,600 last June. This suggests 
either that the casualty figures are exaggerated or that the Viet Cong 
have a remarkable replacement capability—or both. 

4. The ratio of weapons captured to weapons lost has recently 
turned in favor of the government. For example, in October and No- 
vember, the last two months for which complete statistics are avail- 
able, the South Vietnamese lost a total of 736 weapons and captured 
860. But many of the Communist weapons are old French equipment 
or crude homemade rifles and pistols, while government losses are 
generally modern US weapons. 

5. The number of government strikes has certainly increased dur- 
ing the past year. But all too frequently the Viet Cong are gone when 
the strike force arrives. Hence, a pure count of government-mounted 
operations may indicate a more determined government policy but not 
necessarily a weakened enemy. 

6. Nor is it completely safe to judge the condition of this enemy 
by the type of operation he mounts. Widespread small-unit attacks do 
not necessarily mean that the Viet Cong are on the defensive any more 
than a series of battalion-size operations necessarily heralds the ad- 
vent of positional war. Each type of action is an integral part of the 
strategy known as ‘mobile warfare’’—essentially a war of attrition. 

7. The South Vietnamese, with extensive US assistance, have 
instituted military and political measures which have had some suc- 
cess in curbing the insurgency menace. Training has been intensified, 
ccunterguerrilla tactics have been improved, and force levels aug- 
mented. These, in conjunction with new US-provided or operated 
equipment and US tactical advice, have all resulted in a measure of 
increased effectiveness, mobility and aggressiveness on the part of 
government forces. A recent reorganization of the military command 
structure is designed to facilitate quicker and better responses to Viet 
Cong military moves. 

8. In the political sphere, various counterinsurgency projects—of 
which the strategic hamlet program is the most important—have im- 
proved the local security situation in some areas and made some 
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progress toward persuading the rural population to identify its for- 
tunes with those of Saigon. Results of politico-military “clear and 
hold” operations—where an effort is made to follow up a military 
success with a political action program—have been encouraging. So 
too have been the results of work among the Montagnards and a 
heterogeneous variety of civilian paramilitary units known collectively 
as Citizens Irregular Defense Groups. 


9. The overall effectiveness of the counterinsurgency effort, how- 
ever, continues to be blunted by the government's political modus 
operandi. Assorted control measures designed to guard against disloy- 
alty in the military forces hobble their combat effectiveness. Recent 
military appointments have removed some competent officers from 
responsible positions and replaced them with others deemed more 
loyal. The political danger of acting without the protection of explicit 
orders is frequently responsible for unit commanders’ reluctance to 
exercise initiative. Provincial administration remains a major weak- 
ness; in some areas counterinsurgency programs have been carried out 
in such a way as to antagonize the peasantry further. Insensitivity to 
real or fancied popular grievances or to issues of popular interest such 
as corruption has done little to enhance the regime's internal image. 


10. The Viet Cong actively exploit the government's domestic 
political shortcomings. The Viet Cong-controlled National Front for 
the Liberation of South Vietnam purports to combine all shades of 
political opinion and works vigorously to identify itself with the peas- 
antry, as do the Viet Cong troops. On 1 December 1962, 793 of 2,530 
South Vietnamese villages were either physically held by the Viet 
Cong or subject to their control. The government controlled 1,617 and 
the remaining 120 were not under the effective control of either side. 
This represents a gain of 27 villages for the Viet Cong since 1 October 
1962 and 75 for the government. While the government does seem to 
be showing some progress in the contest to win control of the country- 
side, it is difficult to establish a really meaningful trend because the 
total number of villages in South Vietnam fluctuates with administra- 
tive reorganizations. In the areas dominated by the Viet Cong, the 
Communists exercise effective authority including taxation. Viet Cong 
sympathizers are also found in government-held areas. In fact, South 
Vietnam's rural population constitutes the principal support of the Viet 
Cong military establishment. 


11. . .. * the Communists anticipate a long struggle and have 
no fixed timetable for the development of their forces. Their strategy, 
however, requires a gradual progression toward conventional warfare. 


* Approximately 1 line of source text was excised here. 
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The Communists are a long way from that stage, but they are making 
a continuous and determined effort to improve the fighting effective- 
ness of the Viet Cong military establishment. 

12. This development has been assisted by North Vietnamese 
army regulars who have infiltrated through Laos into South Vietnam. 
These regulars provide cadre for Viet Cong units as well as com- 
manders and technicians. These infiltrators sometimes come down in 
sizeable groups—one unit of 400 entered South Vietnam in late Sep- 
tember, for example. Other aspects of the Viet Cong military develop- 
ment include: . . . ° special logistics, operations, and staff groups 
duplicating those found in the North Vietnamese army; the formation 
of regimental staffs to coordinate the operations of several independ- 
ent battalions; and, since early spring, the improvement of firepower, 
in some instances with Chinese Communist weapons. The Viet Cong 
have improved their tactics against low-flying aircraft—from January 
through November 1962, 115 US aircraft were hit by Viet Cong 
groundfire and nine of these downed. 

13. The Communists, however, face some very serious problems. 
Recent government operations have destroyed Viet Cong food stores 
and there are increasing reports of low morale as a result of hunger 
and the lack of medical facilities. This situation seems most acute 
among Viet Cong in the highland regions. Despite their improving 
ability to down helicopters, the Viet Cong are finding it difficult to 


concentrate and move troops in the face of greater South Vietnamese 
mobility. While it is difficult to assess the exact damage being done by 
air strikes, Viet Cong prisoners have expressed the fear these strikes 
instill in the individual guerrillas. 

14. On balance, the war remains a slowly escalating stalemate. 
Both sides have problems, but both have improved their capabilities 
during recent months. 





* Approximately 2 lines of source text were excised here. 
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12. Report to the Special Group for Counterinsurgency * 





Washington, January 15, 1963. 


THIRD COUNTRY AID TO SOUTH VIET-NAM 


Early in 1962 the U.S. undertook to canvass DAC members and 
certain other Free World nations on increased economic aid to Viet- 
Nam with emphasis on commercial import which could provide local 
currency for assisted projects. Preliminary soundings by Ambassador 
Riddleberger* and Tuthill’ in Paris indicated that while most countries 
agreed on the political importance of Viet-Nam’s struggle, they were 
somewhat reluctant to come forward with increased aid; especially of 
the grant commercial import variety. 


By mid-year a consensus had been reached that a proposed aid 
coordinating group for Viet-Nam should be handled outside DAC 
since at this stage of DAC’s evolution, a group on a hot point in the 
cold war could compromise DAC’s economic character. We then pro- 
posed the formation of an informal Saigon group outside DAC which 
would have no connection with the OECD body and would for the 
present receive no publicity. 

It was agreed that a coordinating body should meet in Saigon 
which would serve two main functions. First of all it would serve as a 
vehicle for reviewing the aid contributions made by the various mem- 
bers and thus expose duplication or areas of neglect. Secondly it would 
give us a means to get across the financial facts of life to the other 
western nations that had a more peripheral interest in Viet-Nam. 
Thirdly, it would provide the necessary spadework for a later meeting 
of senior officials from capitals that could discuss the policy issue of 
commerical import aid for Viet-Nam. Australia, France, Germany, It- 
aly, Japan, New Zealand, and the United Kingdom agreed to partici- 
pate in the Saigon Group. 


Beginning August 31 three meetings of the Saigon Group have 
been held.‘ The first was primarily organizational, but included also a 


‘Source: Department of State, Special Group Counterinsurgency Files: Lot 68 D 
451, Special Group (CI) 1/17/63-3/7/63. Confidential. Drafted in the Vietnam Work- 
ing Group by Edmund H. Kelley. Circulated to the Special Group on January 15 under 
cover of a memorandum from Maechling, in anticipation of its January 17 meeting; see 
Dcoument 14. 

* James W. Riddleberger, Ambassador to Austria. 

‘John W. Tuthill, Ambassador to the European Communities. 

* Records of this meeting and subsequent meetings of the coordinating committee 
are in the Washington National Records Center, RG 84, Saigon Post Files: FRC 67 A 
667, 500 Economic Matters. 
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review of the U.S. commercial import program and a reiteration of the 
desirability of similar aid by others. 

At the second meeting * the Australian and German Ambassadors 
agreed to draw the attention of their governments to the desirability of 
paying piaster costs of their project aid. The third meeting* was more 
encouraging. The British predicted they would provide more paramili- 
tary aid rather than expanded economic aid. The group unanimously 
adopted a report’ drawn up by financial experts from each country. 
This report, while not binding the countries to its conclusions, called 
for long term loans to cover the local currency costs of sponsored 
projects. 

The meetings in Saigon have shown a certain amount of success 
within the limits set by the circumstances. One year ago most western 
countries were probably quite sceptical both of South Viet-Nam’s fu- 
ture and our commitment to it. By now they are probably reassured on 
both points. This does not mean that they feel an obligation to increase 
their aid significantly. Continuing efforts in Saigon, Washington, Paris, 
and the respective capitals are required to capitalize on these earlier 
soundings. 

In October we directed our embassies to approach their host 
countries on the possibility of financing the local currency costs of 
projects they assist in. This was to be done without weakening our 
earlier stand on commercial import aid. So far there has been no 


reported reaction to this approach. 

Viet-Nam was discussed briefly in December at a Far East Re- 
gional meeting of DAC in Paris. Germany indicated that it was consid- 
ering grant commercial import financing. France claimed that Viet- 
Nam had not made use of previous general import credits (which are 
not grant in nature). Japan indicated that remaining reparation credits 
should be used before additional aid is made available. 


Since then we have received indications that the Australians are 
seriously considering adopting a commercial aid program for Viet- 
Nam including agricultural and dairy products. 

In summary there are encouraging signs that Australia, Germany, 
Japan could be moving toward a commercial import program. This 
possibility did not exist before our efforts began a year ago. The UK 
will provide slightly increased paramilitary aid, but is inclined to hold 
off on anything else because of the demand for Indian aid. Italy has 
had no experience in this area, but is showing limited interest. 


* September 14, 1962. 


* September 27, 1962. 
’ The report is entitled “Conclusions of the Experts of the Viet-Nam Aid Coordina- 


tion Group”, undated. (Washington National Records Center, RG 84, Saigon Post Files: 
FRC 67 A 667, 500 Economic Matters) 
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During his recent visit to the Far East, Assistant Administrator 
Janow stressed in Saigon the need for prompt utilization of available 
French and Japanese credits. We propose to press forward in identify- 
ing specific projects and segments of the commercial aid program 
(such as spare parts) which are particularly suitable for financing by 
other countries. 


[Attachment] 


THIRD COUNTRY AID—{FY 63) 
Australia 


(Estimated $1,000,000 for FY 63) 
—RR cars, Radio Station, jeeps, barbed wire, mills, 
—corrugated iron, participants, etc. 


Belgium 


—Five Year export credits 
—Six scholarships 


China, Republic of 


—Two geological engineers 
—Technical advisers 


Germany 


—Five additional Medical Professors for Hue 
—Architectural Engineer 


Japan 


—Steel Rolling Mill (under war reparations) 
—Continuing work on Da Nhim Cam 


New Zealand 


—Surgical team for Provincial Hospital 
—Equipment for Hue Medical Faculty 
—Participants 


Canada 


—$300,000 worth of wheat flour 
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France 


(FY 63 effort about 4.8 million) 
—Teachers 

—Technicians 

—Participants 

—Commercial Credits 





13. Memorandum From the Director of the Vietnam Working 
Group (Wood) to the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs (Harriman)' 


Washington, January 16, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Jets for the Government of Viet-Nam 


Background: Secretary Thuan has asked Ambassador Nolting if the 
U.S. would supply four T-33 jets. Nolting proposes to reply subject to 
the Department's concurrence to the effect that jets are not warranted 
in Viet-Nam at this time.’ We have asked for DOD approval of a 
telegram concurring in Ambassador Nolting’s refusal. 


However General Taylor has approved a recommendation that 
the Vietnamese be given four RT-33 (photo-reconnaissance) jets and 
two T-33 (training) jets.’ Bill Bundy will decide whether to approve 
this recommendation before sending it to Secretary McNamara. I have 
asked that Bundy call you for your views before making a decision. If 
Bundy and McNamara approve there will be a letter from Secretary 
McNamara to Secretary Rusk. 


' Source: rtment of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Def 19-3 
Equip and Supplies. Secret. Sent to Harriman through Edward Rice. Copies were also 
sent to U. Alexis Johnson and Henry Koren. 

* Nolting reversed this recommendation on January 19. In telegram 686 from Sai- 
gon, Nolting stated that, after meetings with Admiral Felt and General Harkins, he was 
prepared to “Recommend that Department concur in delivery these aircraft to GVN 
soon as — Critical point which has led me to this recommendation is desirability 


of VNA inning to develop own effective photo recce capability over long term. For 
us to assist GVN in acquiring this capability would be consistent with U.S. Govt's long- 
range objective of making GVN self-sufficient in its ability cope with internal subver- 
sion.” (/bid., Central Files, 751K.5/1-1963) 

’ Taylor endorsed the JCS recommendation in a January 15 memorandum to McNa- 
mara. (Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, 
Vietnam 401 and above 1963) 
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Pros and Cons: 


Pros: 1. Jets for photo-reconnaissance are needed in Viet-Nam 
now. This need is being filled by U.S. planes and pilots. If the 
Vietnamese are given these planes they can then assume one of the 
responsibilities which they will have to undertake as we phase out. 
Most Vietnamese pilots have iet training and it is believed that they 
could take over fairly quickly. 

2. DOD also points out that since the Cambodians have jets 
Vietnamese morale would be improved if they too had these planes. 

3. The six jets which DOD would like to give the GVN have been 
suitably modified and are now ready for delivery. 

Cons: 1. The Vietnamese don’t need jets now. This job is being 
done very well by the Americans. As you remember General Harkins 
told Secretary McNamara in October that he had everything he 
needed. 

2. To give the Vietnamese jets would put both the United States 
and the GVN in flat violation of Article 17 of the Geneva Accords. We 
could be cited for a substantive violation by the ICC in Viet-Nam and 
to give the Vietnamese jets might have a bad efiect on our attempts to 
get ICC Laos to function more effectively. It is true that we are flying 
jets over Viet-Nam and have been cited by the ICC for doing so. 
However, these jets are under our control and can be pulled out at any 
moment if the international situation makes it in our interest to do so. 

3. If we give jets to the Vietnamese we increase the risks of border 
violations over Cambodia. 

4. Jets under Vietnamese control would be a small but significant 
escalation in the terms of the war we are now fighting. It would give 
the Communist countries an excuse to introduce jets into North Viet- 
Nam. 

5. It is true that at some point jets should be turned over to the 
Vietnamese as we phase out but this is far in the future. 


Conclusion: 


Giving jets to the Vietnamese now would not increase their mili- 
tary potential or shorten the war; it would significantly increase the 
risks of international incidents and repercussions. It would to a signifi- 
cant degree change the terms of the limited war which are now quite 
well understood on both sides in Viet-Nam. 


Recommendation: 


That we oppose giving jets to the Vietnamese at this time. ‘ 


* Harriman indicated in a handwritten note on the source text that he approved the 
recommendation, and added, “what do we do”? On January 24, Wood sent another 
memorandum to Harriman in which he argued that the Department of State should 


Continued 
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14. Minutes of a Meeting of the Special Group for 
Counterinsurgency, Washington, January 17, 1963, 2 p.m.’ 





PRESENT 


Mr. Johnson, Mr. Bell, General Taylor, Mr. McCone, Mr. Dungan, Mr. Wilson vice 


Mr. Murrow, Mr. Bundy vice Mr. Gilpatric 
Mr. Koren and Mr. Wood were present for the meeting 


1. Southeast Asia Status Report 
[Here follows discussion of Thailand.] 
South Viet-Nam 


Mr. Wood in discussing the situation in South Viet-Nam observed 
that the recent helicopter episode in which three Americans were lost 
was more serious from the political viewpoint than militarily.’ Mr. 
Dungan pointed out, however, that should such episodes be repeated, 
and coupled at the same time with public criticism from Vietnamese 
exiles in this country, it could result in difficulties with Congress. 

The Group discussed at length the question of relating press cov- 
erage in South Viet-Nam to the positive side, as compared to the 
current predilection for articles critical of the Diem Government, and 
those which reflect the more adverse circumstances. Mr. Wilson will 
meet with the public relations officers of the several departments 
concerned, and try to develop ideas for improving the situation.’ In 


make the decision on the issue, over Department of Defense objections if necessary, 
since it was a policy question affecting U.S. international relations. He noted that 
William Bundy, who was handling the question within the Defense Department, did not 
feel strongly about supplying the jets. He added that “this is really not a major issue 
since American reconnaissance jets are aleady doing the same job. A handwritten note 
by Harriman on this memorandum indicates that he discussed the matter with William 
Bundy who agreed that the additional reconnaissance required in Vietnam could be 
provided by the United States directly without supp! jets to South Vietnam. (De- 
partment of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Def 19-3, Equip and 


a 
t of State, Special Cc Files: Lot 68 D 
451. Gpeciel Gontp €C. Soameh. Deshed by fumes  Dingeman is not listed among 


A see Decumen 
* See tl. 


‘On January 18, Johnson sent a memorandum to Koren commenting on the discus- 


ion of in the — p 
She Gael a Gee 2 Se SS ee eee 
Secretary suggested that 


yesterday of U.S. press coverage in Viet-Nam. In addition, the 
we have Saigon look into the possibility of ‘keeping a book’ on correspondents out there 
for a period of perhaps two weeks or so which perhaps in some way could demonstrate 
the present apparent bias of many of them toward reporting only defeats or alleged 
defeats and ignoring the successful operations. What the Secretary had in mind was 
Saigon keeping track of the offers made by ourselves or the Viet-Namese to the corre- 
spondents to cover successful operations and constructive accomplishments and the 
number of these accepted by the correspondents as compared with their acceptance 
when they sensed a less successful operation. Depending on the results of such a record, 
Continued 
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the meantime, General Wheeler will be notified that he should be 
prepared for a public appearance when he returns from his present 
trip, such as discussing the South Viet-Nam situation on “Meet the 
Press” or some similar television program. It was also agreed that it 
might be desirable to arrange background briefings for key members 
of Congress in the hope of heading off adverse reaction to the news- 
paper articles. 

The members, in general, agreed that there has been some im- 
provement in the situation in South Viet-Nam during the last year. 
However, this has seemingly not affected the ability of the Viet Cong 
to maintain the size of their forces through local recruitment. It was 
also noted that it is extremely difficult to obtain significant information 
on the extent of infiltration of personnel or supplies. 


2. Economic Assistance to South Viet-Nam from Third Countries 


The Group agreed that progress is being made, but that much 
more remains to be done. Mr. Bell discussed this subject with Japanese 
officials during his recent trip, and also with the German Ambassador 
in South Viet-Nam. The latter suggested that it should be taken up 
with the German Government from the Washington level. Mr. Bell has 
asked the President to bring up the subject with the Italian Prime 
Minister during the latter's visit. It was agreed that the field should 
develop specific types of assistance needed from third countries, and 
that Washington would then contact the respective capitals to seek 
cooperation. State will work with AID and the field on the details, and 
will then develop a coordinated circular telegram to Chiefs of Mission 
in the third countries concerned. 


3. Emergency Medical Program for South Viet-Nam 


The members agreed with an observation by Mr. Bell, that as the 
AID and DOD memoranda‘ were uncoordinated, and thus did not 
present an overall picture, a joint briefing memorandum should in the 


we could then decide what use could best be made of it.” (Department of State, Central 
Files, 951K.6211/1-1863) 


* Not found Notes on the meeting prepared in USIA give the following summary of 
the discussion under item 3 


“AID support of village and hamlet health stations, provincial hospitals, surgical 
teams, malaria control, mobile clinics, and nurses training DOD complementing this 


program by sending out 29 teams of U.S. Army medical personnel in February, 1963 to 
assist and advise VN Armed Forces, Civil Guard, and Self-Defense Corps, in developing 
medical capabilities. USIS provides informational support and publicity.” (Washington 
National Records Center, RG 306, USIA/IAF Files: FRC 68 A 416, C1. Special Group 
Meeting Notes) 
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future be prepared for the convenience of the members where two or 
more departments make reports on the same subject. Mr. Johnson said 
that his assistant will monitor this, and see that it is done. 

4. Civic Action Teams in South Viet-Nam 


General Taylor expressed his concern as to whether enough is 
being done by the South Vietnamese military in the field of civic 
action. However, it was agreed to hold off the development of a 
further report on this subject until General Wheeler returns. 

[Here follows discussion of the final item, “Miscellaneous” | 


James W. Dingeman 
Executive Secretary 





15. Memorandum From the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff's Naval Aide (Bagley) to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (Taylor)' 


Washington. 17, 1963. 
SUBJECT mead 


South Vietnam 


1. One thing it is to be hoped will emerge from the future recom- 
mendations of the JCS Military Mission to SVN is a critical appraisal of 
current restrictive political policies in SEA.’ There is sufficient evi- 
dence available to suggest that, in the situation which prevails, radics! 
reinforcement and increased support will not gain decisive cot): 
superiority. Other factors, on the strategic plane, will continue to exert 
a controlling influence. 

The first of these factors is the question of satisfactory isolation of 


South Vietnam from external support. This is largely a political prob- 
lem and is twofold: 


a. The ability of a neutral Laos ment to prevent use of the 
Panhandle for infiltration from NVN into SVN. 

b. The will of Sihanouk to deny use of northeast and east 
Cambodia to the Viet Cong. 

Souvanna has not been able to exert any governmental control 
over, or even access into, the Panhandle. Despite assurances to Harri- 


‘Source. National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T-240-69. Secret 
‘See Document 26 














sealed, it should be easier politically to focus Si 

3. The second factor is the matter of US willingness to take actions 
to discourage further DRV support for the Viet Cong. This issue also is 
related to strengthening Souvanna control in the RLG. If a truly neu- 
tral regime can be fostered in Laos, DRV support would lose its most 
effective rovte of support and the need for US pressures to dissuade 
DRV subversion in SVN would decrease. On the other hand, if the 
Laos situation continues in its present form, the DRV problem sharp- 
ens. We may be faced with a decision as to the relative advantages 
between chancing escalation of covert actions against NVN and press- 
ing for strict observance of the Accords in Laos. “ 

4. The last major factor is the state of the political climate in SVN. 
No amount of military effort can succeed if the parallel political action 
program to include economic and social reform is not positive and 
enlightened. To measure this factor requires varied shades of informa- 
tion perhaps not available. It is clear that the economic and social side 
is getting unprecedented attention. If a responsible political evaluation 
were made and was adverse, the question of how to achieve corrective 
action that was not politically disruptive to the GVN would remain. 
On balance, this factor probably should remain secondary to the first 
two for the time being. This may not be possible, however, because 
this rather intangible issue that on the surface can be confronted 
without risk of war (while the alternatives cannot) is the first target of 
those who would question US policy in SVN. 

5. The doubters continue to wait in the wings and there are some 


signs that they are becoming restless. Dispatch of the Wheeler Mission 
affords them sustenance because it implies some concern with the 


‘Harruman reported these assurances in telegram 882 from Rome September 13 
1961 (Department of State. Central Files. 751) 00 /9- 1361) 
‘For text of the Declaration and Protecel on the Newtrality of Laos, a 
Geneva on July 2} 1962 by representatives of Burma Cambodia Canada the ’ 
of China, the Democratic Republi of Vietnam, France, India. Poland. the 
USSR. the Unned Kingdom and the United States. see American Forngn Policy Cur- 
rent Documents 1962 pp 1078-1083 
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military situation. If the mission recommends more of the same equip- 
ment and support the US is now providing SVN, and the proposals are 
made in isolation from, or in acceptance of, these other factors, | would 
expect an uprising of despair. It is of vital importance that the mission 
address the questions of external support to the Viet Cong and the 
effectiveness of the GVN. The dual line of preaching patience in SVN 
and patience in Laos will not long be tenable for the two policies are in 
fact contradictory. The entire circle will be further aggravated by what 
will surely be the mission view that subversion in Thailand is on the 
rise, sustained from a Lao base. 

&. It is interesting that analysis of the several factors which limit 
the effect of our efforts in SVN comes back to the matter of a neutral 
Laos. There is a legal base for stronger political action in the Accords. 
Evidence exists that our power position in SEA is influencing Commu- 
nist moves there. What is needed is a review of the possibilities and 
risks of enforcing the Geneva Accords on Laos through strong diplo- 
matic pressures to avoid a long war in SVN, escalation in NVN, and a 
new war in Thailand. The returning Wheeler Mission affords a reason 
to reopen this matter. 

7. | recommend you make this reasoning an essential part of 
evaluating the Wheeler Report and press State on the entire Laos 
situation as it affects the US position in SVN and Thailand. 


W.H.B.° 


* Printed from a copy that bears these typed initials. 





16. Letter From the Counselor of the Embassy in Vietnam 
(Manfull) to the Director of the Vietnam Working Group 
(Wood) 


Saigon, January 23, 1963. 


Dear Ben: During Admiral Felt’s recent visit, one of the subjects 
discussed at some length was the augmentation of Farmgate. Some 
time prior to Admiral Felt’s arrival, MACV, without clearing it with the 
Embassy, requested that Farmgate be augmented by 10 B-26's, 5 
T-28's and 2 C-47’s. By the time we found out about it, the JCS had 
already approved it. During Admiral Felt’s visit the Ambassador 


' Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Def-19 
M‘\it Assist—3rd Country. Secret; Limit Distribution; Official-Informal. 
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pointed out this lack of coordination to General Harkins, who ex- 
pressed surprise that the Embassy had not been consulted and said he 
would ask his staff to coordinate with the Embassy on such matters in 
the future. Because the Farmgate augmentation in question was of 
limited size, and therefore appeared to have no serious political impli- 
cations, the Ambassador concurred in it ex post facto. 


At the same time, we learned that MACV had informed 
CINCPAC that it was considering requesting a second, whopping 
Farmgate augmentation to meet the requirements of the “National 
Campaign.” MACV wanted to request: 


1 sqn of B-26’s (25 aircraft) 

1 sqn of T-28’s (25 aircraft) 

2 sqns of C-123’s (16 aircraft each) 
1 company of Caribous (25 aircraft) 
3 sqns of L-19's (22 aircraft each) 


Admiral Felt pointed out to General Harkins that such a request 
would mean that the GVN in fact was unable to achieve victory over 
the VC without a significantly increased US commitment in Viet-Nam. 
The Admiral also informed MACYV that, in endorsing the latter's first 
Farmgate augmentation request, he had felt obliged to state to the JCS 
that there would be no additional similar requests. He asked MACV to 
study the matter further in light of his views, and to tailor its request 
accordingly. He agreed to receive the request but did not commit 
himself to it. 


After the Admiral’s departure, MACV consulted the Embassy. 
The Ambassador said he could go along with a request for additional 
Farmgate transport capability (L-19’s, C-123’s and Caribous) if in 
General Harkins’ view the additional aircraft were necessary to meet 
the increased requirements of the “National Campaign.” (As you will 
note from a message’ through other channels, consideration is being 
given to meeting some of this airlift requirement from third country 
contributions.) However, the Ambassador took a firm stand against 
the additional strike aircraft (B-26’s and T-28’s), using the same argu- 
ments that Admiral Felt had used and, in addition, expressing concern 
that a request of such size for additional strike aircraft could raise 
political questions at home regarding the soundness of the Adminis- 
tration’s policy in Viet-Nam and the ground rules under which we are 
operating here. In light of the views of Admiral Felt and the Ambassa- 
dor, MACV is looking into the problem further and will seek the 
Ambassador's concurrence on any request going to CINCPAC. 


* Not found. 
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On a related subject, you will have seen Embtel 686,’ on RT-33’s. 
The over-riding consideration in the Ambassador's mind was the need 
and desirability for the GVN to develop its own effective photo recon- 
naissance capability. 

We assume that WG/VN was better coordinated on this subject 
than we were here during the initial go-round. However, I would 
appreciate knowing to what extent the JCS or ISA consulted the De- 
partment on the proposed augmentations. * 


With best regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Melvin L. Manfull * 
Counselor of Embassy for 
Political Affairs 


‘See footnote 2, Document 13. 

*On January 31, Wood sent the following reply to Manfull, noting that he had 
discussed it with Deputy Under Secretary Johnson, “who agrees completely”: 

“In answer to your question, we were informed by DOD when the request for 10 
B-26s, 5 T-28s, and 2 C-47s came in to them. We assumed that it had been cleared with 
the Ambassador and it was with this assumption in mind that we approved it at this 
end. | will certainly discuss the matter with DOD and the Ambassador should be 
assured that we will approve no increases which are requested of us by DOD until we 
have had the Embassy's views.” (Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: 
Lot 67 D 54, Def-19 Milit Assist—3rd Country) 

* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





17. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, January 24, 1963—1:31 p.m. 


729. Joint State/USIA. WG/VN for TF/Saigon. Request your 
frank, general, and confidential evaluation overall job being done by 
U.S. newsmen in reporting war in Viet-Nam to U.S. public. 

Context our concern as follows: 


1. We are still getting adverse play in daily press; somewhat better 
coverage in weekly publications (e.g. Newsweek Jan 28, Life Jan +" In 
pone war in Viet-Nam going better than being reported to U.S. 
public. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, 951K.6211/1-2463. Confidential. 
Drafted on January 22 by Wood. Cleared by Frank P. Lockhart, Harriman, Robert J. 
McCloskey, and in USIA by James N. Tull. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD. 
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2. Poor relations between U.S. press reps and GVN not likely be 
significantly improved. 

3. Realize wire service correspondents have difficulty in leaving 
Saigon, where they in contact with home office, to go into country. 

4. If correspondent has time, how difficult is it for him to 
transportation a) to cover military operations, 5) to go into countryside 
to cover strategic hamlets and other rural activities? 


In general is it TF view that, given local obstacles and problems, 
U.S. correspondents are doing adequate or inadequate job of covering 
war? 

Would appreciate your carefully weighed overall view this long 
vexed question and would welcome any suggestions as to how we 
may assist or encourage them to do better job either here or in Saigon. 


Rusk 





18. Memorandum From the Commander in Chief, Pacific (Felt) 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff’ 


CINCPAC 3010 Ser 0079 Honolulu, January 25, 1963. 
SUB) 

Comprehensive Plan for South Vietnam (CPSVN) 
REF 


(a) CINCPAC Record of Sixth Secretary of Defense Conference of 23 July 1962, dtd 
26 July 1962 (Item No. 2)? 

(b) JCS Msg 5455, DTG 262318Z July 1962 ’ 

(c) OSD Msg DEF 923923, DTG 222243Z January 1963 ° 


' Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, 
Vietnam 380 thru 381 1963. Secret. 

* See vol. ti, p. 546. 

* Not found. 

*In telegram DEF 923923, January 22, the Department of Defense transmitted to 
CINCPAC preliminary fiscal year 1965-1968 dollar guidelines for military assistance 
programs for countries in the East Asia area, including Vietnam. (Washington National 
Records Center, RG 319, U.S. Army Message Center Microfilm, Reel 11225) 
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ENCL 


(1) Comprehensive Plan for South Vietnam 


1. Pursuant to directives in references (a) and (b), subject plan has 
been prepared to provide for bringing the counterinsurgency effort to a 
successful conclusion, withdrawing U.S. special military assistance, 
and developing within GVN a capability to defend against the contin- 
uing threat in Southeast Asia. 

2. The primary limiting factor in developing this plan was the 
GVN capability to provide necessary trained personnel within a short 
period of time to efficiently assume those special functions now being 
executed by U.S. military personnel. Shortages of junior leaders, pilots 
and personnel with special skills will exist to some extent into FY 65. 
However, such shortages are not considered of sufficient magnitude to 
affect the feasibility of the plan. 

3. Concurrent with the development of this plan, it was necessary 
to revise the FY 63 MAP to support the intensified counterinsurgency 
effort. As the plan developed it became apparent it could not be 
treated apart from MAP. Therefore, the period covered by the plan was 
extended through FY 68 to show the cost and phasing of forces in 
relationship with the FY 63-68 MAP. It is emphasized that the Com- 
prehensive Plan has been developed using factors based on in-country 
experience to date and is subject to change. Order of magnitude dollar 
figures have been used in some cases, particularly with respect to 
construction. It does not represent a refined detailed program. This 
will be accomplished during the development of the FY 64-69 MAP. 


4. The Civilian Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) program (Switch- 
back) is an important counterinsurgency force, complementary to 
other programs in SVN and has been integrated into the Comprehen- 
sive Plan. However, experience on the ground has shown that this 
program is not susceptible to MAP procedures and should be treated 
as a separate but related program. 


5. To defeat the insurgency by the end of 1965 and effect early 
withdrawal of U.S. special military assistance, it will be necessary to 
accelerate training, equipment deliveries, and combat operations. 
Comparing the DOD dollar guidelines provided in reference (c) with 
the Comprehensive Plan costs extended through FY 69, the net differ- 
ence is about 66 million dollars. The preponderance of the increase is 
required in FY 64. 


6. The plan has been developed by COMUSMACYV, coordinated 
with the SVN Country Team and concurred in by the Ambassador. 


7. It is recommended that: 
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a. The Comprehensive Plan for South Vietnam be a ed as 
the basis for the development of the FY 64-69 MAP for South Viet- 
nam. ° 

b. Switchback be funded from sources outside of PACOM MAP. 

c. Administration of Switchback funds be accom through 
DA channels, and authori 7 ue guates © © nds in an un- 
eth wn pep pe A t compliance with a number of require- 
ments that cannot be observed in an ae of this nature. 


H.D. Felt 


[Enclosure] 


Memorandum From the Commander, Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam (Harkins) to the Commander in Chief, 
Pacific (Felt)* 


Saigon, January 19, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Comprehensive Plan for South Vietnam 


1. References: 


a. JCS 5455, DTG 262318Z Jul 62. 

b. CINCPAC DTG 140428Z Aug 62.’ 

c. OSD Wash DTG 082316Z Jan 63.° 
d. CINCPAC Msg DTG 100910Z Jan 63.” 


2. In compliance with instructions contained references a. and b., 
an outline Comprehensive Plan for South Vietnam (CPSVN) covering 


the period FY 63-68 is hereby provided. 

3. In view of the close relationship between this plan and the 
Military Assistance Plan, they should not continue to be treated as 
separate entities. 

4. Consideration of the source and method of funding Switchback 
has been included in the plan, as well as the relationship of the CIDG 
Program to the GVN military and paramilitary forces. 


*On March 7, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended adoption of the Comprehen- 
sive Plan; see Document 51. 

* Confidential. 

” Not found. 

"In telegram 082316Z to CINCPAC, January 8, the Department of Defense asked 
for CINCPAC comment on proposed FY 63-FY 64 funding from MAP ane tae 
reserves. (Washington National Records Center, RG 319, Us. Army Message 
Microfilm, Reel 11208) 

"In telegram 100910Z, january 10, CINCPAC to JCS that preparations 
were being made for the scheduled visit to Vietnam by al Wheeler and a JCS team. 
CINCPAC also commented on the continuing impact of the Ap Bac battle, and pointed 
to contrasting successes on the part of the South Vietnamese army. (Wash Na- 
tional Records Center, RG 319, U.S. Army Message Center Microfilm, Reel 11254) 
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5. It is recommended that: 


a. The Comprehensive Plan for South Vietnam (CPSVN) be ap- 
eRe & Ge Cae Sr Papen & Se Fr oer Ee oe ee 
ietnam. 
b. Funding ot Switchback in FY 64 and future years not be funded 
by the Vietnam MA Progrom. 
. poe to support Switchback be administered through DA 


6. The US Ambassador concurs. 
Paul D. Harkins 


[Subenclosure] 


COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR SOUTH VIETNAM 


1. Requirement 


During the Secretary of Defense Conference of 23 July 1962 in 
Hawaii, action was directed to develop a Comprehensive Plan for 
South Vietnam (CPSVN), looking ahead for three years and covering 
requirements in all categories of Government of Vietnam (GVN) mili- 
tary personnel, training and equipment. The plan was to be designed 
to meet the GVN military needs on an orderly basis so that, as US 
special military support assitance is withdrawn, the GVN would have 
developed the skills and the means to assume the total military re- 
sponsibility. 

2. Guidance 


The CPSVN was developed by COMUSMACYV based on the fol- 
lowing CINCPAC guidance: 

a. Objective 

Develop a capability within military and para-military forces of 
the GVN by the end of CY 65 that will help the GVN to achieve the 
strength necessary to exercise permanent and continued sovereignty 
over that part of Vietnam which lies below the demarcation line with- 
out the need for continued US special military assistance. 

b. Assumptions 

(1) The insurgency will be under control at the end of three years 
(end of CY 65). 

(2) Extensive US support will continue to be required during the 
three year period, both to bring the insurgency under control and to 
prepare GVN forces for early take-over of US activities. 

(3) Previous MAP funding ceilings for SVN are not applicable. 
Program those items essential to do the job. 
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3. Concept 


a. General 

To accomplish the objective of the CPSVN and bring the insur- 
gency under control, several programs are developing along parallel 
lines and will become integrated and mutually supporting as the ulti- 
mate objective is achieved. Concurrent with the development of the 
CPSVN, the FY 63 MAP was revised to support the intensified 
counterinsurgency effort and has now become the FY 63 portion of the 
CPSVN. The FY 64-68 portion of the CPSVN constitutes an outline 
plan which will serve as the basis for the refinement and development 
of the FY 64-69 MAP. 

b. National Campaign Plan (NCP) 

The NCP establishes a concept for conducting an aggressive of- 
fensive campaign against the Viet Cong (VC) on a national basis. 
Tactical operations are being intensified with the view toward drawing 
the VC into areas where they can be destroyed. Areas within each 
province which are controlled by the GVN will be expanded through 
continuous operations, moving into uncontrolled areas immediately 
adjacent to controlled areas, consolidating, annexing, and expanding 
again. Those areas which are not controlled by the GVN will be 
subjected to continuous pressure by the military forces until they can 
be brought under martial law. Every effort will be made by all avail- 
able forces in each province to maintain continuous pressure on the 
VC requiring them to keep moving until they are forced to stand and 
fight or surrender. The NCP stresses that ., ~ations will use every 
conceivable means to intensify offensive action. Close and rapid fol- 
low-up of military successes will be made by civic action teams. All 
programs will be integrated to support the NCP. The Republic of 
Vietnam Armed Forces (RVNAF), Civil Guard (CG), Self Defense 
Corps (SDC), Civilian Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG), and Strategic 
Hamlet Program will be brought into play in the consolidation effort 
to organize and secure rural communities and to restore normal GVN 
control with civil law and order throughout SVN. To have a better 
appreciation of the over-all concept it is necessary to examine the 
relationship of the Strategic Hamlet Program and the CIDG. 

c. The Strategic Hamlet Program 

Strategic Hamlet operations consist of the civil-military measures 
necessary to gain or maintain security of village and hamlet communi- 
ties and establish presence of the government among the people. This 
program is conducted in those areas where GVN control and authority 
are reasonably well established and recognized by the people. The 
basic purpose is to isolate the people from the VC physically and 
idealogically. This is accomplished by providing the people the means 
for self protection from VC reprisals and denying the VC information, 
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recruits, food and shelter. All agencies of the GVN must contribute to 
these operations. Plans provide for the civil consolidation of security 
gained initially by military action. 

d. The Civilian Irregular Defense Group Program 

Concurrently with the development of the Strategic Hamlet Pro- 
gram, the CIDG Program is being developed in those areas of SVN 
where GVN authority is not recognized by the people and the efforts 
by RVNAF to establish law and order would be actively resisted. This 
is not to imply that these people are necessarily sympathetic to the VC. 
They are ethnic tribes and minority groups who have not previously 
been under governmental controls. Thus, they are prime targets for the 
VC as a source of food, shelter, labor and intelligence. The CIDG 
program was initiated in 1961 for the purpose of clearing and holding 
specified VC controlled areas of SVN through the motivation, organi- 
zation, training and arming of these non-GVN controlled groups. Re- 
sponsibility for this program is currently being passed [less than 1 line 
not declassified] to COMUSMACYV, under Switchback and is being 
executed by USA Special Forces. CIDG forces may reach a peak 
strength of 100,000 by July 1964, [11/2 lines not declassified]. The source 
of CIDG personnel and responsibilities for the program are portrayed 
at Enclosure (1). "° 

e. Transition and Disposition of SVN Forces 

There will be a “phase down” of CIDG forces as the areas in 
which they operate come under GVN control. Concurrent with this 
“phase down” the SDC and/or CG will establish GVN control in 
these areas. The CIDG personnel will then either be absorbed into the 
National Police, SDC, CG, RVNAF or demobilized. Subsequent to the 
period of the insurgency, steps will be taken to revert from martial law 
and re-establish civil law and order as quickly as possible. At this time 
military and para-military forces will revert to their peacetime role and 
the National Police Force will assume the task of maintaining civil law 
and order. The above concept is portrayed graphically at Enclosure (2). 


4. Force objectives for South Vietnam 


Force objectives for SVN should provide the capability to defeat 
the current insurgency with US special military assistance; defeat any 
new insurgency threat which may arise after phase down and with- 
drawal of US special military assistance; and provide an initial defense 
against overt invasion until outside forces can be introduced. Total 
SVN forces contemplated under the CPSVN increase to a possible 
peak strength of 575,000 in FY 64 as portrayed at Enclosure (3). How- 
ever, it is emphasized that this peak strength will probably not be 
reached as the CIDG will be continually demobilized or absorbed by 


" None of the enclosures is printed 
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the CG and SDC as the GVN control expands. There is a rapid de- 
crease commencing in FY 65 as the CIDG is replaced by GVN forces 
and the paramilitary forces are phased down. After withdrawal of US 
special military assistance no significant reductions in levels or in 
number and types of RVNAF units are contemplated in view of the 
threat of re-insurgency and overt aggression. This threat will probably 
continue for an extended period of time unless there occurs an unfore- 
seen change in international attitudes resulting in a definite relaxing of 
tensions and cold war activities throughout Southeast Asia. 

a. RVNAF 

The RVNAF force structure shown at Enclosure (4) can be sup- 
ported by the currently authorized (by JCS for MAP support) strength 
of 225,000, except during FY 64 and FY 65. During these years it will 
be necessary to provide a maximum of 6,000 additional spaces to 
accommodate an increased number of trainees, students, and patients 
(pipeline), additional logistical and administrative support units, and 
for minor changes in combat forces. Increases in pipeline personnel are 
necessary to support an intensified training program and provide for 
higher patient density during peak fighting period. After FY 65 the 
strength level can be reduced to 224,000, primarily as a result of a 
decrease in pipeline personnel. It should be noted that this strength is 
6,000 less than that contained in the FY 63-68 MAP. 

(1) The Army is being reorganized as a four corps force of nine 
divisions. By eliminating the restoration of the fourth rifle company 
previously planned for each infantry battalion, and making other ad- 
justments, sufficient spaces can be generated during FY 63 and FY 64 
to expand the training base, round out logistical and administrative 
support forces and provide minor augmentations for combat units. An 
additional 5,000 spaces above the original MAP figure of 204,000 in 
FY 64 will be required to provide adequate pipeline spaces to maintain 
unit operational effectiveness. A reduction to 202,000 by end FY 66 
can be made in view of decreased requirements for pipeline personnel. 

(2) Major changes in the Navy force structure are the deletion of a 
high speed transport (APD), the addition of a River Escort Group and 
five Coastal Surveillance Command Centers (CSCC), and increased 
personnel for the Junk Force. The River Escort Group will provide 
protection for essential cargo traffic in the delta area. The CSCC are 
required to control the Junk Fleet of 644 junks and coordinate the 
coastal surveillance effort. 

(3) The Air Force structure has been revised to place increased 
emphasis on the counterinsurgency effort in the FY 63-65 time frame. 
A third fighter squadron is activated in FY 63 rather than FY 65. 
Augmentation of the liaison capability has been expanded from three 
squadrons (66 aircraft) to four squadrons (80 aircraft) in FY 64. The 
number of helicopter squadrons is increased from two to four in FY 65, 
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rather than waiting until FY 68 to achieve an increased capability. The 
introduction of jet fighter aircraft has been slipped from FY 65 to FY 66 
and the total number of squadrons has been increased from one to two 
by FY 67. The initial introduction of jet aircraft in FY 63 in the form of 
four RT-33s and two T-33s is dependent upon the lifting of the State 
Department suspension stemming from the Geneva Accords. 

b. Paramilitary Forces 

During FY 63-65 the paramilitary elements will be expanded as 
indicated in Enclosure (4) in accordance with the time phased require- 
ments of clear and hold operations and the Strategic Hamlet Program. 
The CG and SDC will be increased to maximum strengths in FY 64 of 
101,000 for the CG (current authorization 90,000) and 122,000 for the 
SDC (current authorization 80,000). Requirements for this phased 
build up include the need to formalize GVN control in areas in which 
the CIDG elements have achieved a reasonable degree of security. 
After FY 65 it is expected that the CG strength will be phased down- 
ward as it assumes the role of a provincial force to counter rein- 
surgency. The SDC will be reduced after FY 65 by transfer to the 
National Police Force and demobilization. A total of 4,600 junk sailors 
will be required to man the 644 junks. 

c. Civilian Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) 

Total planned US supported SVN forces include the CIDG as 
shown on Enclosure (4). The CIDG is an important counteri 
force which is complementary to RVNAF, SDC, and CG. With respect 
to the CIDG, the 18 months between end FY 64 and end CY 65 must 
be considered the maximum effort “phase down” months for the 
CIDG, during which time the strength of these forces is reduced from a 
ceiling of 116,000 to a theoretical zero. 

d. Hamlet Militia 

The strategic hamlet kits programmed for FY 63 and FY 64 will 
provide ordnance matériel support for approximately 201.6 thousand 
hamlet militia personnel. Subsequent to FY 65, this force will rapidly 
decline in strength, and weapons will be withdrawn as civil law and 
order is restored. 


5. Personnel Training Feasibility 


a. Training proposed in the CPSVN is adequate to provide the 
personnel required to execute the plan within the three-year period. 


of personnel in critical categories of pilots, junior leaders 
and special skills will exist to some extent during the three-year pe- 
riod, but they are not considered sufficient to affect the feasibility of 


the plan. 


b. Specific requirements for critical categories of personnel are 
listed below: 
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(1) Helicopter Pilois: Availabilty of helicopter pilots in FY 63 for 
two squadrons totaling 22 aircraft will be five short of the optimum 
requirement of 64. The 108 pilots required to permit increase of the 
total aircraft in the two squadrons to 40 in FY 64 will be available. The 
228 pilots required to permit increase to four helicopter squadrons in 
FY 65 will be available. 

(2) Pilots—All Other: This requirement will increase to a peak of 
572 in FY 65. Sufficient pilots to meet this requirement will be avail- 
able by mid-FY 65 (end CY 64). This category includes approximately 
180 command control pilot positions. 

(3) ARVN Officers and NCO’s: The peak requirement for ARVN 
officers is 15,837 in FY 64 and can be supported. The peak require- 
ment for ARVN NCO’s is 35,743 in FY 64 and can be supported. 

(4) CG Officers and NCO’s: The peak requirement for CG officers 
and NCO’s is 5,513 and 20,330 respectively in FY 64 and FY 65. 
Sufficient officers will be available by mid-FY 64. Shortage of NCO’s 
in mid-FY 64 will approximate 30%. This will be reduced to a 5% 
shortage by mid-FY 65 and thereafter planned availability will match 
requirements. 

(5) SDC Platoon and Squad Leaders: The peak requirement for pla- 
toon leaders will increase to 5,080 by mid-FY 65, and for SDC squad 
leaders to 9,240 in mid-FY 65. Sufficient platoon leaders and squad 


leaders will be available to meet the requirement. 

(6) VNN Officers and Petty Officers: The requirement for VNN 
officers is about 700 in FY 65 and thereafter. By FY 65, 90% of the 
required officers will be available, with the remainder becoming avail- 
able in the first part of FY 66. The availability of petty officers matches 
requirements at 1,860 in FY 65 and the supply will meet the demand 
as it rises to a maximum of about 1900 in FY 68. 


(7) VNMC Officers and NCO’s: The Marine Brigade will reach its 
required strength of 270 officers and 990 NCO’s in FY 63. 

(8) ARVN Troposcatter Units: It is planned that the ARVN will take 
over operation of the US troposcatter system in FY 66. The require- 
ment for troposcatter operators and related radio-relay operator-re- 


pairmen at that time is 600. A 19% shortage of ARVN troposcatter 
personnel will exist in FY 66. Off-shore schooling is the only source for 


the training and it is not feasible to plan on producing trained person- 
nel at a faster rate. The shortage should be corrected by mid-FY 67. 


(9) Medical Officers: 


(a) The requirement for medical officers is 890. At the end of FY 


7. ee 
at the end of FY 68. 
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(b) The requirement has been developed using modified US stan- 
dards. By these standards the situation appears critical throughout the 
planning years. However, the military forces have above average med- 
ical when compared to in-country civilian standards. 

(c) sole source of medical officers is from the Saigon Medical 
School. At present ARVN takes approximately 50% of the 80 doctors 
trained annually. If more were taken by the military, it would be at the 
expense of the civilian population. 


6. Planned Phase-Out of US Forces and Activities 
a. Activation of RVNAF units listed below will permit relief of US 


Year To To Be Permits 


Be Equipped by Relief of 
Transfer From US Units US Unit 


Yes, Incl Tropo 1 Army Tropo- 
system scatter Co 


No, 40 MAP a/c 2 Army H-21 
Sqdns 


Yes, 3 L-20 (and 20 L-19 Equivalent 
unless Cessna 185 is Army Ele- 
ment 


acceptable) 


b. As indicated in Enclosure (5), the phase-out of the US special 
military assistance is envisioned as generally occurring during the 
period July 1965-june 1966, with earlier phase-down (or phase-out 
where feasible) of US units and activities taking place concurrently as 
RVNAF becomes sufficiently proficient and qualified to assume their 
functions. The major commands of USMACYV stationed in SVN pri- 
marily for the purpose of providing special military assistance which 
will not be required after the US objectives in SVN have been met are: 


(1) The US Marine Element which provides helicopter transporta- 


(2) 2d Air Division which provides the USAF portion of the 
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special forces ee eee 
soppon fo a pee equipment engaged 


. So Srna ey HSAS) which provides 
otudelaestins supper 6 the US Hiesdautnes and char US unre 


ment sponsored agencies and activities located in Saigon 


c. No increase in MAAG Vietnam is proposed during the three- 
year period through FY 65 except for 127 civic action medical person- 
nel. MAAG strength will be reduced by one-half after FY 65. The 
reduced strength contemplates the minimum essential personnel re- 
tions, and to assume those functions in SVN currently executed by 
Headquarters USMACV and HSAS, which are assumed to be phased 
out at that time. 


7. Cost Data 


a. The FY 63 MAP was revised to provide support of the objec- 
tives of the CPSVN in accordance with the concept in paragraph 3 
above. The revised FY 63 MAP, held within the OSD-approved fund 
ceiling of 187 million for FY 63 was forwarded to OSD on January 
1963." 

b. Order of magnitude costs ($ millions) of the CPSVN in compar- 
ison with the original FY 63-68 MAP are as shown in Enclosure (6) 
and summarized below 


FY63 FYés FY6S FY66 FY67? FY68 Total 
CPSVN (a) 167) 218 Sia 1388 CsCiaC($OSCOOZ 


Original MAP(a) 187 130 16 U9 127 «133 Blo 
Difference +88 +39 #=++19 «+42 «--20 «=++168 


8 24 32 


)P ing and PCHT) costs 
(a) Packing, crating, handling transportation ( 


(b) Funded FY 63 by OSD MAP Contingency Reserve. Source FY 
64 funds unresolved. 


c. Matériel Costs 


(1) The following tabulation reflects the matériel cost comparison 
between the original MAP and CPSVN: 


Not found 
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Fy63 FY64 FY65 FY66 FY67 FY68 Total 
CPSVN 139 174 132 129 152 106 832 
Original MAP =ss439'sd33'sss 9Bsis—sa?——iédkk:Ctits« 
Difference 0 +61 +34 +20 +35 -18 «+132 


(2) Increases in costs throughout the plan years are generally 
attributable to the earlier acquisition of major items of material, in- 
creased usage rates, and to the costs ©! iritensified training programs. 
The additional material costs are particularly evident in the Air Force 
program as a result of the earlier acquisition of aircraft and the in- 
creased aircraft flying hour authorizations. Increased training ammuni- 
tion requirements are due to the training program placing increased 
emphasis on completing required courses; increased availability of 
trainees; and, in the later plan years, an extensive replacement training 


program. 
(3) Significant matérie! changes contributing to net cost increases 
are as indicated below: 


(a) FY 64—Increases in operational ammunition required for in- 
tensified combat; acceleration of communication equipment from FY 
68 to FY 64% to permit relief of the US atter unit FY 66; material 
for 2053 sirvategic hamlet kits; early funding for 40 CH-34 oa + 
Significant decreases involved in the changed cost include the deletion 
of: F-86 aircraft, war reserve ammunition, previously planned addi- 
tion of a fourth rifle company to each infantry battalion, and an addi- 
tional airborne battalion. 

(b) FY 65—Acquisition of 10 F5 A/B aircraft; and deletion of two 
F86F attrition aircraft with Follow-On Spares (FOS). 

(c) FY 66—Acquisition of 19 F5 A/B aircraft; and deletion of two 
F86F attrition aircraft and FOS and cancellation of an APD activation. 

(d) FY 67—Acquisition of 11 F5 A/B aircraft and 16 RF-5B air- 
craft; and the deletion of 20 CH-34 helicopters. 

(e) FY 68—Deletion of 18 F-104G aircraft and advance funding 
FY 64 troposcatter equipment 


d. Construction Costs. 


(1) The difference in the cost of the construction program is sum- 
marized in the following table 


FY63 FY64 FY65 FY66 FY67 FY68 Total 
CPSVN 29.3 26.0 4.6 1.0 9.7 5 71.1 
Original MAP 293 (3.0 44 Pe) Pe) 5 382 


Difference 0 +230 +.2 +5 +92 +0 +329 
(2) The construction programs in the Revised FY 63 MAP and FY 


63 CPSVN are the same, except for minor revisions to be made by 
deviation without increasing the total cost. 
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(3) As indicated in the above table, there is a significant increase 
in the construction program during the period FY 64-68. The major 
increases occur in FY 64 and FY 67. The increase in FY 64 is generated 
by the following requirements: 


(a) Construct facilities at three major Navy installations. 
(b) Construct one airfield in the delta area and complete airfield 
construction at Da Nang. 
ae Improve two airfields in the delta area and two in Central 
(d) Provide miscellaneous support facilities at seven airfields. 


(4) The increased cost in FY 67 is to construct a jet-capable airfield 
in east Central SVN. 

e. Training Costs. 

(1) A comparison of training costs is reflected in the following 
table: 


FY63 FY64 FY65 FY66 FY67 FY68 Total 


CPSVN 18.7 18.1 16.3 79 74 5.9 74.3 
Original MAP 187 144 112 9.6 9.0 8.2 ZL1 
Difference 0 +3.7 +51 -17 -16 -23 +3.2 


(2) For FY 63, except for deviations which may be necessary to 
meet operational considerations during the balance of the fiscal year, 
the requirements of the approved FY 63 MAP and the CPSVN are 
identical. 

(3) The increase in FY 64 and FY 65 is attributable to accelerated 
training for officers, NCOs, specialists, and technicians with particular 
emphasis on junior leaders, pilots and communications personnel. 

(4) The decreases in the FY 66-68 period are attributable to a 
phase-down of MAAG personnel and the training of pilots and com- 
munications personnel now planned for FY 64-65. 


f. Support of CIDG 


The CIDG is not susceptible to MAP support procedures. Selected 
groups receive support from other US sources and experience on the 
ground clearly indicates that the concept of irregular warfare must be 
designed to immediately exploit local politico-military successes in the 
battle for the people. The arming, training and support of irregulars 
must be carried out with the ultimate in flexibility of funding (to 
include necessary deviations) and administrative support. Current 
MAP lead times and administrative practices are unacceptable if the 
successes gained by the CIDG program to date are to be continued and 
exploited to the maximum degree. 
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g. Piaster Support 

The proposed increase in force levels in FY 64 will cost an esti- 
mated additional 846 million piasters (an equivalent of $11.6 million 
at 73 to 1) and represents a 3% increase in the GVN national budget. 
The estimate was made using a straight line projection and costs per 
person derived from the CY 63 GVN budget applied to the FY 64 force 
levels. The estimate included the piaster cost of maintaining the 
RVNAF, CG, SDC and Junk Force; but excluded the cost of the strate- 
gic hamlet program since it is monitored by USOM. A major portion of 
the piaster cost of maintaining the RVNAF is borne by the counterpart 
fund and a significant, though minor, part of the cost is borne by the 
GVN. All of the piaster cost for the maintenance and support of the 
CG, SDC and the Junk Force is borne by the GVN and is a real part of 
the cost of the counterinsurgency effort. In view of the fact that gener- 
ation of counterpart piasters from US AID Programs for the first few 
months of this fiscal year has lagged behind last year’s rate and that 
the CPSVN requires additional piasters in FY 64, the GVN will have to 
undertake an additional amount of deficit financing. Such financing 
may raise the inflationary pressure on the piaster and increase the 
possibility that further inflation will occur. This risk is small when 
compared to the over-all magnitude of the effort involved in SVN. 


8. Summary 


a. To prosecute the cou.tterinsurgency effort to a successful con- 
clusion and develop a GVN capability to defend against the continu- 
ing threat in Southeast Asia, it is necessary to temporarily increase the 
SVN force levels, provide essential equipment, and develop a GVN 
military posture similar to that contained in the CPSVN. The cost of 
such a program will be roughly the same as that contained in the 
CPSVN, but spread over a longer period of time. Therefore, to accom- 
plish the ultimate objective of the CPSVN, early withdrawal of US 
special military assistance, the major costs of the program must be 
compressed into the FY 63-65 time frame. This is pointed out in the 
following table which compares the DOD dollar guideline with the 
CPSVN costs: 


CPSVN-DOD Dollar Guidelines Cost Comparison 


Fyos FYOS EY66 EY67 EYOB EY69 Total 
CPSVN (a) 218 «=6©153—s«138 169 =113 110(6) 901 


DOD Guide- 122(b) 897 
lines 

Difference —12 +4 

PCHI Added +8 +62 

Difference —4 +66 
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(a) Excludes PCHT 
(b) Estimated by CINCPAC 


b. It is emphasized that the Comprehensive Plan has been devel- 
oped using factors based on in-country experience to date and is 
subject to change. Order of magnitude dollar figures have been used in 
some cases, particularly with respect to construction. It does not rep- 
resent a refined detailed program. This will be accomplished during 
the development of the FY 64-69 MAP. 

[Here follow the enclosures: 1. “Chart, Non-MAP Supported 
Paramilitary Operations in SVN”, 2. “Chart, SVN Forces—Mix and 
Integration™”, 3. “Graph, Total US Supported SVN Forces”, 4. “Table, 
Force Structure”, 5. “Table, Forecast of Phase-out of US Forces”, and 
6. “Chart, Cost Comparison”’.] 





Memorandum From the Director of the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research (Hilsman) and Michael V. 
Forrestal of the National Security Council Staff to the 
President’ 


Washington, January 25, 1963.’ 


A REPORT ON SOUTH VIETNAM 


The war in South Vietnam is clearly going better than it was a 
year ago. The government claims to have built more than 4,000 Strate- 
gic Hamlets, and although many of these are nothing more than a 
bamboo fence, a certain proportion have enough weapons to keep out 
at least small Viet Cong patrols and the rudiments of the kind of social 
and political program needed to enlist the villagers’ support. 

The program to arm and train the Montagnards, which should go 
far toward choking off the infiltration routes, has also made progress. 
There are 29 U.S. Special Forces teams training Montagnards (as well 
as certain minority groups in the Delta), with eleven more teams on 
the way. By mid-autumn training camps had been set up in all the 
provinces bordering Laos, and a system of regular patrolling started 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, Hilsman Papers, Country Series—Vietnam. Secret. This 
and the attached annex are summarized in Hileman, To Move a Nation, pp 
463-466. The report, without the annex, is also printed in Pentagon Papers: Gravel 
Edition, Vol. Ul, pp. 717-725 
’ The memorandum, as prepared for submission to the President, was undated The 
date given here was handwritten on the source text. 
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that hopefully will one day cover the entire network of trails in the 
mountain regions. Under this program over 35,000 Montagnards have 
been trained, armed, and assisted in setting up their village defenses, 
the eventual goal being one hundred thousand. 

In both the mountain regions and the heavily populated low- 
lands, the areas through which one can travel without escort have 
been enlarged. In contested areas, the government is beginning to 
probe out, gradually repairing the roads and bridges cut by the Viet 
Cong as they go. In some of the moderately populated areas fringing 
the Delta and the coastal plain, as for example Binh Duong province, 
isolated villages have been bodily moved to positions along the roads 
where they can be more easily defended. 

As of December 1, the Vietnamese government controlled 951 
villages containing about 51% of the rural population—a gain of 92 
villages and 500,000 people in six months. The Viet Cong control 445 
villages with 8% of the rural population—a loss of 9 villages and 
231,000 people in six months. 

The impact of previously authorized U.S. aid programs is also 
beginning to be felt. On the military side, U.S. advisors, helicopters, air 
support, and arms have given the Vietnamese military new confidence 
which they are showing by increased aggressiveness. For the first time 
since the war began in 1959, for example, the government forces 
began in September to capture more weapons than they lost. From 
January to August, government forces captured 2,728 weapons but lost 
3,661. But in September and October, they captured 908 weapons and 
lost only 765. 

On the Strategic Hamlet and civilian programs. U.S. aid is just 
coming in. Strategic Hamlet “kits” are now arriving, a U.S. military 
advisor has been stationed with each province chief, and twenty of the 
forty-one provinces will soon have a U.S. Rural Development advisor 
as well. Finally there is considerably more optimism among 
Vietnamese officials than there was a year ago, although it is probably 
based more on the visible flow of U.S. aid than on an objective analy- 
sis of actual progress. 

The Viet Cong, in sum, are being hurt—they have somewhat less 
freedom of movement than they had a year ago, they apparently suffer 
acutely from lack of medicines, and in some very isolated areas they 
seem to be having trouble getting food. 


Qualifications 


Even so, the negative side of the ledger is still awesome. The Viet 
Cong continue to be aggressive and are extremely effective. In the last 
few weeks, for example, they fought stubbornly and with telling re- 
sults at Ap Bac, near My Tho. They completely escaped an elaborate 
trap in Tay Ninh province. They fought their way inside the perimeter 
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of a U.S. Special Forces training camp at Plei Mrong, killing 39 of the 
trainee defenders and capturing 114 weapons. And they completely 
overran a strategic hamlet in Phu Yen province that was defended by a 
civil guard company in addition to the village militia, killing 24 of the 
defenders and capturing 35 weapons. 

Probably even more significant are the figures on Viet Cong 
strength. Intelligence estimates credit the Viet Cong with actually in- 
creasing their regular forces from 18,000 to 23,000 over this past year 
in spite of having suffered what the government claims were losses of 
20,000 killed in action and 4,000 wounded. Part of this increase nay 
result from nothing more than better intelligence, but even so it is 
ominous that in the face of greatly increased government pressure and 
U.S. support the Viet Cong can still field 23,000 regular forces and 
100,000 militia, supported by unknown thousands of sympathizers. 

What these figures suggest is that the Viet Cong are still able to 
obtain an adequate supply of recruits and the large quantities of food 
and other supplies they need from the villagers of South Vietnam 
itself. Infiltration by sea has been effectively blocked since early in 
1962. As for infiltration by land, captured documents, POW interroga- 
tion, evidence gathered by patrolling, and other intelligence indicates 
that 3,000 to 4,000 Viet Cong at the most have come over the so-called 
Ho Chi Minh trails since January, 1962. As to supplies, there seems to 
be no doubt that the trails have so far been used only for specialized 


equipment, such as radios; for medicines; and perhaps for a few auto- 
matic weapons, although no weapons have yet been captured which 
could be proved to have been brought in after 1954. Thus the conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that the Viet Cong could continue the war 
effort at the present level, or perhaps increase it, even if the infiltration 
routes were completely closed. 


Villagers’ Attitudes 


The question that this conclusion raises—and the basic 
of the whole war—is again the attitude of the villagers. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to assess how the villagers really feel and the only 
straws in the wind point in different directions. The village defenders 
in many of the strategic hamlets that have been attacked have resisted 
bravely. But in an unknown, but probably large number of strategic 
hamiets, the villagers have merely let the Viet Cong in or supplied 
what they wanted without reporting the incident to the authorities. 
There is apparently some resentment against the Viet Cong about the 
“taxes” they collect and suspicion based on the stories the villagers 
hear about what is going on in the North. But there may be just as 
much resentment and suspicion directed towards the government. No 
one really knows, for example, how many of the 20,000 “Viet Cong” 
killed last year were only innocent, or at least persuadable villagers, 
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whether the Strategic Hamlet program is providing enough govern- 
ment services to conteract the sacrifices it requires, or how the mute 
mass of villagers react to the charges against Diem of dictatorship and 
nepotism. At the very least, the figures on Viet Cong strength imply a 
continuing flow of recruits and supplies from these same villages and 
indicate that a substantiai proportion of the population is still cooper- 
ating with the enemy, although it is impossible to tell how much of 
this cooperation stems from fear and how much from conviction. Thus 
on the vital question of villagers’ attitudes, the net impression is one of 
some encouragement at the progress in building strategic hamlets and 
the number that resist when attacked, but encouragement overlaid by 
a shadow of uneasiness. 


Conclusion 


Our overall judgment, in sum, is that we are probably winning, 
but certainly more slowly than we had hoped. At the rate it is now 


going the war will last longer than we would like, cost more in terms 
of both lives and money than we anticipated, and prolong the period 
in which a sudden and dramatic event would upset the gains already 
made. 


The question is where improvements can be made—whether in 
our basic approach to fighting a guerrilla war, or in the implementa- 
tion of that approach. 


Tne Strategic Concept 


We feel that the basic strategic concept developed last year is still 
valid. As mentioned above, the Viet Cong have gotten trained cadre 


and specialized equipment from the North, but the vast bulk of both 
recruits and supplies come from inside South Vietnam itself. Thus the 
strategic objectives of the war in South Vietnam, as in most guerrilla 
wars, are basically political—not simply to kill Viet Cong, but to win 
the people. Although the strategic concept has never been spelled out 
in any one document, the consensus seems to be that it consists of the 
followir.g objectives: (1) to create the incentive for resistance in the 
basic population by providing for a flow upward of information on 
villagers’ needs and a flow downward of government services, and by 
knitting them into the fabric of community decision-making; (2) to 
provide the basic population with the means and training for resis- 
tance; and (3) to cut the guerrillas’ access to the villagers, their true line 
of communications, by essentially police-type measures for controlling 
the movement of goods and people. In this context, the military objec- 
tives are also threefold: (1) to protect installations vital to the economy 


and government; (2) to provide rapid reinforcement for villages under 
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heavy attack; and (3) to keep the regular guerrilla units off balance and 
prevent them from concentrating by aggressive but highly discriminat- 
ing and selective offensive military operations. 

This combination of civilian and military measures is designed to 
reduce the guerrillas to their die-hard nucleus and isolate them in 
areas remote from the basic population. Only when this is done does 
the task finally become one of killing Viet Cong, of simple elimination. 

As we say, this concept seems sound. For, even though it is 
difficult to assess the attitudes of the villager, two assumptions seem 
reasonable. The first is that the villagers will be prudently cooperative 
with the Viet Cong if they are not given physical security, both in the 
military sense of security from attacks on their village and in the police 
sense of security from the individual! acts of terror and retaliation. The 
second is that if the villagers are in fact politically apathetic, as they 
seem to be, they are likely to remain so or even become pro-Commu- 
nist if the government does not show concern for their welfare in the 
way it conducts the war and in the effort it makes to provide at least 
simple government services. It may be that these measures will not be 
enough to create popular support for the government and the incen- 
tive to resist, but it seems obvious that support could neither be cre- 
ated nor long maintained without them. 


Implementing the Concept 


Thus it is in the implementation of the strategic concept that there 
seems to be the greatest room for improvement. Success requires, first, 
full understanding of the strategy at all levels of the government and 
armed forces, and, second, the skills and organization for effective 
coordination of military activities with civilian activities. Some parts of 
the Vietnamese government do understand the strategy, but in other 
parts the understanding is imperfect at best. The same is true of the 
necessary skills and organization. Specific areas in particular need of 
improvement are listed in the paragraphs below, which discuss both 
programs and continuing issues and conclude with a proposal as to 
how the United States might increase its leverage on the Vietnamese 
government so as to bring the improvements about. 


Lack of an Overall Plan 


The most serious lack in South Vietnam is that of an overall plan, 
keyed to the strategic concept described above, through which priori- 
ties can be set and the coordination of military and civilian activities 
accomplished. In spite of U.S. urgings there is still no single country- 
wide plan worthy of the name but only a variety of regional and 
provincial plans, some good and some not so good. There are, for 
example, a number of special plans—the Delta Plan, Operation Sun- 
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rise, Operation Sea Swallow, Waves of Love—; several plans devel- 
oped by the commanders of the Corps and Divisional areas; and an 
unknown number of plans developed by each of the forty-one prov- 
they should be elements of a country-wide plan rather than a substi- 
tute for it. As it is, the impression is strong that many of these plans 
are both inconsistent and competitive. 


Strategic Hamlets 


One result of the lack of an overall plan is the proliferation of 
strategic hamlets that are inadequately equipped and defended, or that 
are built prematurely in exposed areas. 

Gaps: The Police Program 

The second result is that essential aspects of the strategy are 
neglected. The police program is an example. An effective police sys- 
tem is vital to guard against Communists remaining inside strategic 
hamlets, and to man the checkpoints and patrols that are essential in 
controlling the movements of goods and people. The present police 
system is clearly inadequate, and although the Public Safety Division 
of U.S. AID has put forward a proposal for expansion, no action has 
yet been taken. 


Multiple Armies 


A third result is what appears to be an extremely uneconomic use 
of manpower. There is in South Vietnam a confusing multiplicity of 
separate armies. In addition to the regular forces (the ARVN), there are 
under arms the Civil Guard, the Self Defense Corps, the Civilian 


Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG), the Hamlet Militia, the Montagnard 
Commandoes, the Force Populaire, the Republican Youth, the Catho- 


lic Youth, several independent groups under parish priests, such as 
Father Hoa's Sea Swallows, and even one small army trained, armed, 
and commanded by a private businessman to protect his properties in 
Cap St. Jacques. All these forces add up to almost half a million men 
under arms, a number which if so organized would come to the as- 
tounding total of 51 divisions. 

This multiplicity of separate armies results not only in an uneco- 
nomic use of manpower, but also difficulties in coordination and con- 
fusion as to function. One also suspects that it is a misallocation of 
manpower as well, with too much emphasis on military activities and 
not enough on civilian such as government services to the villages and 
police work. So many armed men with different loyalties will also 
create problems in the transition to a peace-time economy if victory is 
in fact won, as well as the obvious danger that one or another chief 
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Vietnam does not need any more armed men, but it does need to 
reorganize what it has. 
Coordination of Military and Civilian Activities. 

Still another result of the lack of an overall plan are the difficulties 
in coordinating military and civilian activities. One example is the 
preportion of “clear and hold” as opposed to “hit and withdraw” 
operations. There are no statistics available, but a number of American 
tions, in which troops clear an area and then remain to protect the 
civic action teams and villagers while they build strategic hamlets, is 
too low in proportion to the “hit and withdraw” operations designed 
to destroy regular Viet Cong units. The latter type of operation is 
essential to keep the Viet Cong off balance and to prevent their con- 
centrating for large-scale attacks, but it should be subordinate to the 
systematic expansion of secure areas. 


Amnesty Program 


A final result of the lack of an overall plan, or perhaps of imper- 


fect understanding of an effective counter-guerrilla strategy, is the 
Vietnamese reluctance to embark on a meaningful amnesty program. 


After much U.S. urging, the Vietnamese have finally developed a plan, 
but it is far from satisfactory. The basic trouble is revealed by the 
Vietnamese insistence that what they want is not an “amnesty” policy 
but a “surrender” policy. 


Civil Programs 


The inadequacies in the police program, the tendency to build 
strategic hamlets in exposed places with inadequate arms and equip- 
ment, and the reluctance to develop a meaningful amnesty program 
have already been discussed. Other inadequacies in civilian programs 
are discussed below. 

One continuing problem is the failure of the Vietnamese govern- 
ment to organize its economy on an emergency basis. A resistance to 
deficit spending and stricter controls has permitted too large a part of 
the country’s internal and external resources to go to nonessential 
purposes, especially in the Saigon area. 

There should be more planning for what the Vietnamese econ- 
omy will be like after the shooting has ended. There is almost none of 
this kind of planning now, and some of the things being done today 
might make sensible planning in the future very difficult. An obvious 


example is the rise of consumption levels, especially in non-essential 
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imports which Vietnam could not buy without U.S. aid. At some point, 
and probably soon, the U.S. should undertake a long-range economic 
study of the country’s future development. 

tion of “clear and hold” offensive operations is too low in relation to 
“hit and withdraw” operations designed to keep the Viet Cong off 
balance has already been mentioned. Another aspect of military opera- 
tions that may have political consequences is the tactics used in the 
offensive operations needed to keep the Viet Cong off balance. Some 
American military advisors feel that the Vietnamese have a bias to- 
ward elaborate, set-piece operations. These large-scale operations pro- 
vide insurance against defeat, but they are expensive, cumbersome, 
and difficult to keep secret. From the political point of view they have 
the additional disadvantages for the Vietnamese of maximizing the 
chances of killing civilians and from the American point of view of 
requiring a very heavy use of helicopters. 

An alternative, and apparently effective way of keeping the regu- 
lar Viet Cong off balance is long-range patrolling by small units, such 
as Ranger companies. In this tactic, the patrols, resupplied by air, stay 
out in the field for extended periods of time, never sleeping two nights 
in the same place, ambushing, and in general using guerrilla tactics to 
fight the guerrilla. The remaining forces are kept in reserve for rapid 
reinforcement and sealing off an area when the patrol encounters 
resistance. Although American military advisors in South Vietnam 
have worked hard to overcome Vietnamese reluctance to operate for 
extended periods in the field and at night, which would permit greater 
use of this tactic, they have had only partial success. (Paradoxically, 
President Diem spent a substantial part of his four and a half hour 
lecture to us praising a province chief who has used the long-range 
patrol tactic to very good effect recently in Zone D).’ 


Use of Air Power 


On use of air power, and the danger of adverse political effects, 
our impression is that the controls over air strikes and the procedures 
for checking intelligence against all possible sources are excellent. In 
spite of this, however, it is difficult to be sure that air power is being 
used in a way that minimizes the adverse political effects. U.S. Air 
Force advisors tell us that the demand for air strikes from the South 
Vietnamese has gone up enormously. There are now 1,000 strikes per 
month, and there would be considerably more if the air power were 
available. During November, thirty-two per cent of these 1,000 strikes 


‘ For a summary of this conversation see Document 6 
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were so-called “interdiction” —that is, attacks on installations located 
in air photos and identified as Viet Cong by intelligence. Fifty-three 
per cent of the air strikes during November were in direct support— 
that is, bombing and strafing in advance of an attack on a location 
intelligence indicated as being occupied by Viet Cong or in response to 
a request by a ground unit in contact with the enemy. Fifteen per cent 
were other kinds of mission, such as reconnaissance. There is no doubt 
that the Viet Cong fear air attacks and that some interdiction is neces- 
sary and useful. On the other hand, it is impossible to assess how 
much resentment among persuadable villagers is engendered by the 
inevitable accidents. In general, the final judgment probably lies in the 
answer to the questions raised above about the relative emphasis on 
“clear and hold” and long-range patrolling versus “hit and withdraw” 
of the more elaborate type. If the proportion is correct between ex- 
tending control and the necessary offensive operations to keep the 
Viet Cong off balance, then the killing of civilians is probably at an 
unavoidable minimum. If the proportion of “hit and withdraw” is too 
high in relation to “clear and hold”, on the other hand, then air power, 
too, is probably being overused in ways that have adverse political 
consequences. 


Reinforcement of Strategic Hamlets 
One final point on the political aspects of military operations 


concerns quicker reinforcement for strategic hamlets under attack. 
Some American military advisors feel that more attention should be 
paid to ways of providing quicker reinforcement for the hamlets, in- 
cluding air support, although in the case of air support there are 
formidable problems of communications and in providing airfields 
close enough to threatened villages. 


Foreign Policy 


In its complete concentration on the civil war and on the means 
ard ideology for winning it, the government of South Vietnam has a 
naivete in foreign affairs which is dangerous for both Vietnam and for 
the U.S. There has been massive resistance to U.S. suggestions on 
policies for cooperation in other problems in the area, Le. Laos and 
Cambodia. To some extent this is unavoidable in view of Diem’s rather 
simple view of the Communist threat, but US. interests are so heavily 
wnvolved in the country that our voice should carry more weight. 


‘/ietnamese Domestic Politics 
The Diem government is frequently criticized for being a dictator- 


whip. This is true, but we doubt that the lack of parliamentary democ- 
racy bothers the villagers of Vietnam or much affects their attitudes 
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toward the war. The real question is whether the concentration of 
power in the hands of Diem and his family, especially Brother Nhu 
and his wife, and Diem’s reluctance to delegate is alienating the mid- 
die and higher level officials on whom the government must depend 
to carry out its policies. Our judgment is that the United States does 
not really have as much information on this subject as it should. All 
that can be said at the moment is that it is the feeling of Americans in 
contact with these officials that they are encouraged by U.S. aid and 
missions, for example, feel that Brother Nhu’s energetic support for 
the Strategic Hamlet program has given it an important push. The 
only evidence to contradict these judgments that we found was in a 
conversation with Buu, the head of the Vietnamese labor movement 
and, paradoxically, one of the co-founders with Diem and Nhu of 


Diem’s political party. 
Diem's Press Relations 


The American press in South Vietnam now has good relations 
with the Embassy and MACV and generally are grateful for the help 
that they have received. But their attitude toward Diem and the gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam is the complete opposite, and with much 
justice. Diem wants only adulation and is completely insensitive to the 
desires of the foreign press for factual information. He is equally 
insensitive to his own image, the political consequences of the activi- 
ties of Madame Nhu and the other members of his family, and his own 
tendencies of arbitrariness, failure to delegate, and general pettiness. 
After much effort, Ambassador Nolting persuaded Diem to let the 
Defense Ministry give regular military briefings. True to form, how- 


ever, the content of the briefings is deplorable. One of these briefings, 
for example, the transcript of which we examined, contained little 


more than a saccharine eulogy of President Diem. 

It would be nice if we could say that Diem’s image in the foreign 
press was only his affair, but [it] seriously affects the U.S. and its 
ability to help South Vietnam. The American press representatives are 
bitter and will seize on anything that goes wrong and blow it up as 
much as possible. The My Tho operation, for example, contained some 
mistakes, but it was not nearly the botched up disaster that the press 
made it appear to be. 


Action for the United States 


By way of summary, then, we feel that the United States should 
push the Diem government harder on the need for an overall plan, on 
a reduction in the number of different military organizations, on for- 
eign policy questions in which the United States has an interest, on an 
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effective police program, for a greater emphasis on military operations 
in extending and securing government control as opposed to large- 
scale offensives and air interdiction, on a meaningful amnesty pro- 
gram, on planning for the post-war economy, and on a realistic effort 
to get a more favorable press. 

On many of these issues, of course, the United States has already 
been pressing. Thus im one sense the question is how to increase our 
leverage in the face of Diem's biases and general resistance to advice. 

Actually, the United States is in a much better position to see that 
its advice is taken than it was a year ago. At that time Diem and 
officials at the national level were practically the only point of contact 
the U.S. had with either civil or military programs. Today, however, 
the U.S. has military advisors not only at the lower levels of the Army 
but with each province chief and steps are being taken to put U.S. AID 
advisors in at least 20 of the 41 provinces. It therefore is becoming 
possible to accomplish much of what we want at the local level with- 
out going through the vastly inefficent national bureaucracy. An ex- 
ample is the work of the special forces teams. They work at the village 
level, and at a number of places have done wonders not only in 
training and supervising the erection of village defenses but also in 
medical aid, school construction, and even in agriculture and market- 





In general, it is our judgment that an effort should be made to 
increase this influence at the local level even more by putting addi- 
tional U.S. AID people with province chiefs and, where it is indicated, 
even at selected places further down in the civilian hierarchy. 

In addition, having gotten past the first year of increased US. 
support and demonstrated our sincerity, the time has probably come 
when we can press our views on Diem more vigorously and occasion- 
ally even publicly. 

One final recommendation for US. action concerns our dealings 
with the press here in Washington. In our judgment a systematic 
campaign to get more of the facts into the press and TV. should be 
mounted. Although our report, for example, is not rosily optimistic, it 
certainly contains the factual basis (e.g. the first few paragraphs) for a 
much more hopeful view than the pessimistic (and factually inaccu- 
rate) picture conveyed in the press. 
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[Annex] 
Eyes Only* Annex: Performance of U.S. Mission 


Many of the individuals and agencies in the U.S. Mission are 
doing an outstanding job. But some of the criticisms of the Vietnamese 
also apply to the Americans, the following in particular: 

1. There is no overall planning effort that effectively ties together 
the civilian and military efforts. 

2. There is little or no long-range thinking about the kind of 
country that should come out of victory and about what we do now to 
contribute to this longer-range goal. 

3. Among both civilians and military there is still some confusion 
over the way to conduct a counter-guerrilla war. Many of the lower- 
ranking people out in the field in actual contact with the 
seem fully conscious of the importance of the civil and political as- 
pects, but in the middle and higher levels understanding is far from 
perfect. The American military mission must share some of the blame 
for the excessive emphasis on large-scale operations and air interdic- 
tion which have the bad political and useless military effects described 
in Our report. 

4. In general, we don’t use all the leverage we have to persuade 
Diem to adopt policies which we espouse. On foreign policy matters 
the U.S. mission has failed to press U.S. interests sufficiently hard, 
possibly because it is easier to concentrate on in-country operations. In 
aomestic politics, we have virtually no contact with meaning! ° orrs- 
sition elements and we have made no attempt to maintain 4 U.5. 
position independent of Diem. There should be a more outspoken U.S. 
attitude on public policies we disapprove of, more U.S. support of 
people like Buu, the head of the major labor org? nization, and less of 
Madame Nhu. We shoula push harder for a gradual liberalization of 
the authoritarian political structure and for the other programs dis- 
cussed in the body of our report. 

The real trouble, however, is that the rather large U.S. effort in 
South Vietnam is managed by a multitude of independent U.S. agen- 
cies and people with little or no overall direction. No one man is in 
charge. What coordination there is results mainly from the sort of 
treaty arrangements that are arrived at in the Country Team meetings 
and from an inter-agency committee chaired by the Deputy Chief of 
Mission, which limits itself to provincial rehabilitation. The result is 
that the U.S. effort, although massive, is fragmented and duplicative. 
An example is the chronic shortage of weapons for strategic hamlet 
defenders. There are more than enough weapons in the country, but 


* According to Hilsman’s memoirs, Eyes Only in this instance meant Eyes Only for 
the President. (Hilsman, To Move a Nation, p. 465) 
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they get lost in Vietnamese government depots. The full effort of the 
American community is rarely concentrated on breaking such bottle- 
necks. 

What is needed, ideally, is to give authority to a single, strong 
executive, a man perhaps with a military background but who under- 
stands that this war is essentially a struggle to build a nation out of the 
chaos of revolution. One possibility would be to appoint the right kind 
of general as Ambassador. An alternative would be to appoint as 
Ambassador a civilian pubic figure whose character and reputation 
would permit him to dominate the representatives of all other depart- 
ments and agencies. 

There are, of course, some formidable political and bureaucratic 
problems in taking either of these steps. What is more, we cannot say 
that the matter is urgent or that disaster will inevitably or immediately 
follow if things remain as they are. Progress toward winning the war is 
being made under the present setup—although, as we have said, it 
will take longer than expected, cost more, and prolong the period in 
which a dramatic event could wipe out the gains already made. On 
balance, our recommendation would be not to make any sudden and 
dramatic change, but to keep the problem in mind when changes are 
made in the norma! course. 

Certain specific problems concerning the U.S. Mission are dealt 
with in the numbered paragraphs below. 

(1) A continuing problem is air support of ground operations and 
of reinforcement for strategic hamlets and other static defense forces 
under attack. There is an inter-service argument over who should do 
this sort of thing, whether the Army controlled HU1B aimed helicop- 
ters and Mohawks, or the Air Force controlled Farm Gate fighters and 
bombers. The result is an insufficient effort in certain circumstances. 

(2) There are also insufficient liaison type aircraft for support of 
U.S. AID and Special Forces especially. Here again there is an inter- 
service argument over who should do this sort of thing, resulting in an 
insufficient effort. 

(3) Concerning air support and the outstanding request for an- 
other increase in “Farm Gate” (the U.S. flown bombers and fighters), 
we would suggest delaying approval until we could be sure that prog- 
ress had been made on the problems of emphasis between “clear and 
hold” operations on the one hand and “hit and withdraw” and “in- 
terdiction” operations on the other. Any such request should also be 
reviewed from the standpoint of whether adequate close support and 
liaison air capability is being provided. 

(4) The U.S. military has still not solved the communications 
problem in South Vietnam, especially ground-to-air communications, 
but including ground-to-ground communications. When the Special 
Forces at Plei Mrong were attacked, it was several hours before air 
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support could be brought to bear. Despite the program to equip strate- 
gic hamlets with radios, of which over 2,000 have already been distrib- 
uted, the strategic hamlets still have trouble obtaining reinforcements, 
and especially air support. Partly this is a problem of peculiar electro- 
magnetic conditions in South Vietnam, which should yield to research 
and development efforts. In the main, however, it results from inade- 
quate procedures for calling in air power and directing it by local 
who know the terrain and targets. 

(5) In U.S. AID, the effort seems to be divided between the Dep- 
uty in charge of Rural Development, Rufus Phillips, and the more 
conventional AID activities. Phillips is coming close to running a prac- 
tical program, but so far is operating meaningfully in only half the 
provinces. This rural development program, which is essentially the 
civic side of the strategic hamlet program, is the cutting edge of the 
U.S. effort at the village level. It needs to be expanded and given more 
flexibility and quicker support than the AID agency normally can give 
under present circumstances. The remainder of the AID activities seem 
confined to administering the commodity import program and the 
vestiges of earlier projects. What is most lacking here is an economic 
program for Vietnam designed both to support the present war effort 
and lay the basis for future development of the country when peace is 
restored. 

(6) A decision has been reached to transfer from CIA to the Army 
the training of certain paramilitary groups including the Montagnards. 
This is known as “Operation Switchback”. The Agency is making a 
sincere effort to carry out this decision, but serious difficulties are 
arising from the Army's rather inflexible budgetary and personnel 
procedures. These programs require unconventional disbursements of 
local currency, rapid air delivery of specialized equipment and rapid 
constuction of storage facilities. The Army may eventually work these 
problems out; but in the meantime the program should not be allowed 
to slacken at this critical point. “Operation Switchback” should be 
extended, if necessary. 





Michael V. Forrestal 
Roger Hilsman’° 


’ Printed from a copy that bears these typed signatures 
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20. §_ National Security Action Memorandum No. 217' 


Washington, January 25, 1963. 


SUBJECT 
Official Visits to South Vietnam 


The President has asked that official visits by high ranking mili- 
tary and civilian personnel to South Vietnam be coordinated with 
Governor Harriman. Accordingly, such proposed visits should be 
cleared with his office.’ 


McGeorge Bundy 


‘Source. Department of State, $/S-NSC Files: Lot 72 D 316, NSAMs. Sent to the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the Administrator of AID 
’ According to Hilsman, this directive grew out of President Kennedy's frustration 
over press reports of unscheduled visits by senior U.S. officials to Vietnam. Hilsman 
recalls that the President telephoned him to express his concern over these vis'ts, which, 
he felt, “peared to increase the U.S. commitment in Vietnam. Hilsman added that 
said: “That is exactly what | don't want to do.” (/bid., Office of the Historian, 
Vietnam Interviews, Roger Hilsman, May 15, 1984) 





21. Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President’ 


Washington, January 28, 1963. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


You asked for a list of actions which you might take to follow up 
on Roger Hilsman’s and my report on South Vietnam. ’ 


General Wheeler is returning to Washington on Wednesday.’ | 
suggest you meet with him, Secretary McNamara, Governor Harri- 
man, Director McCone and General Taylor on Friday to hear his 
report.‘ At that meeting you might keep the following points in mind 
for discussion and action: 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series. Secret. 

‘Document 19 

‘January 30. 

* General Wheeler's report is printed as Document 26. There is no record of the 
hebruary 1 meeting, but see Documents 27 and 29 
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1. Start looking for a successor to Fritz Nolting, whose tour comes 
to an end in April unless he is reappointed. More vigor is needed in 
getting Diem to do what we want. 

2. Review of the command relationship between CinCPac and 
Harkins. ideally Harkins should report to the JCS directly. If you don’t 
want to go this far right away, you might ask General Taylor to discuss 
with CinCPac the strategy of the war in South Vietnam and 
suggest less interference in the tactical aspects of General Harkins’ job. 

3. The press problem needs attention. You might ask Governor 
Harriman and the press people to review our own policies. | think we 
have not been candid enough with them and consequently have gen- 
erated suspicion and disbelief. The USIA chief in SVN, John Mecklin, 
has recommended that the U.S. begin giving our newsmen briefings, 
including a limited amount of classified information whether the GVN 
likes it or not. He further suggests that our people in the field be 
instructed to ignore any efforts by the GVN to prevent them from 
cooperating with U.S. newsmen. 

4. You might also ask General Wheeler whether he is satisfied 
that enough emphasis is being placed upon clear and hold operations 

as distinguished from large scale hit and run strikes involving a possi- 
ble over-use of U.S. helicopters. 

5. You might ask John McCone to see if his people think “Opera- 
tion Switchback” (the shift of responsibility for paramilitary training 
from CIA to the Army) should be delayed at least until the Army can 
assure its continuity. 

Before your meeting on Friday | will supply you with a check list 
to remind you of these and other questions you may want to raise. 

A National Security Action Memorandum’ has gone out to the 
Departments concerned directing them to clear all VIP trips to South 
Vietnam with Governor Harriman. 


MVForrestal° 


* Supra 
* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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22. Memorandum From the Deputy Director of the Vietnam 


Working Group (Heavner) to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs (Harriman)' 


Washington, January 29, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Contacts with Vietnamese Opposition Parties 


During your discussions with Mr. Forrestal and Mr. Hilsman fol- 
lowing their return from Viet-Nam, the question of adequate contact 
with Vietnamese oppositionists was raised. As | recall, Mr. Forrestal 
indicated his feeling that we are not sufficiently aware of opposition 
activities. I said that State Department personnel are not permitted to 
maintain contacts with known oppositionists, [2 lines not declassified]. 

[1 paragraph (4 lines) not declassified} 

I am not sure that the policy of no contact with lower level State 
Department officers is necessarily the right policy. However, this has 
been the policy for the last five years to my knowledge. A change now 
would almost certainly be interpreted by Diem as an effort to under- 
mine his regime. 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Pol 13 
Non-Party Blocs. Secret. 





23. Memorandum From the Deputy Director of the United 
States Information Agency (Wilson) to the Director 
(Murrow) ' 


Washington, January 30, 1963. 


At the January 17 Cl meeting’ there was a long discussion about 
U.S. press coverage of Viet-Nam. The feeling of the group was that, 
although our policies were correct in. Viet-Nam you would never know 
it from the press coverage of Viet-Nam in this country. I was charged 
by the Cl group to ask Pierre to hold a meeting on the problem and see 


‘ Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 306, USIA/IAP Files: FRC 68 A 
1415, Cl—Vietnam. Eyes Only 
‘See Document 14. 
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what solutions might be devised. A meeting was held on January 21 
with Bob Manning, Secretary Sylvester, Ralph Dungan and myself in 
Salinger’s office. 

We agreed that there are two layers to the problem. 

1. Past U.S. policy of laying back and letting the Vietnamese take 
the lead in dealing with the press must be reviewed. John Mecklin’s 
memorandum’ was read and discussed at some length. It was the 
opinion of all of us thet Mecklin’s memorandum goes in the = ¢ht 
direction. Salinger said that he would give the memorandum to ine 
President and send it back to us with the President's reactions. Unfor- 
tunately, the President still has the memorandum and he has not 
reacted, although I have jogged Pierre a couple of times. Apparently 
there isn't much Pierre can do about it, since he knows the President 
has the memorandum and has asked him about it at least once since 
the meeting. 

2. Devise means whereby favorable accounts of the situation in 
Viet-Nam can be given to the right press men under the right circum- 
stances. Under this approach, two things have happened: 

a. Admiral Felt will hold an on-the-record press conference this 

b. General Wheeler will issue a statement next Tuesday, upon his 
return, and then hold an on-the-record press conference. It is also 


hoped that he can be teed up for a subsequent National Press Club 
luncheon but early optimism on this has faded somewhat. 


Meanwhile, Governor Harriman reacted so favorably to the 
Mecklin memorandum that he sent a letter‘ to Ambassador Nolting in 
which he suggested three areas of improvement which Nolting should 
explore: 


1) The handling of ery the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment—lieaving it to the whether we ourselves 
should cnsgiy takes the taiiatbve to tnceane our beisling and enatacia 
or should try to explain the facts of life to the Vietnamese. However, 
th.: feels that the American public has a right to the best 
pessible information even if this offends Vietnamese sensibilities. 

2) Critical statements by the military advisers in the heat of bat- 
tle—and here Governor Harriman notes that the new PIO will be able 
to help considerably. eee oe See indoctrination of 
a om We ieee oS oe ng the Vietnamese 
puouty 

3) Finally, Ambassador Nol General Harkins and other re- 
pe ph pm ed he he | eam are urged to increase their 
ficial and informal contacts with the American press, making sure 


’ For text of Mecklin's November 27, 1962, memorandum, see vol. i, p. 743. 
* Infra. 
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24. Letter From the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs (Harriman) to the Ambassador in Vietnam 


(Nolting) 


Washington, January 30, 1963. 


Dear Fritz: | can imagine that the flood of unfavorable news 
stories about the helicopter operation of January 2-3* has given you as 
much pain as me, particularly those stories alleging that American 
military spokesmen made such statements as, “It was a miserable 
damn performance.” I know that press relations is one of your biggest 
headaches. 

The purpose of this letter is to explore with you what further steps 
can be taken in Saigon & Washington to improve the situation. | 
realize that a great deal has been done by you and your able PAO, 
John Mecklin, but more objective reporting in the U.S. press is of great 
importance. | know | don’t have to emphasize to you the need for 
support and understanding at home for the expensive, continuing and 
sometimes dangerous programs which we are carrying out in Viet- 
Nam. 

I suggest we take a look at the problem under three heads: the 
handling of foreign journalists by the Vietnamese Government; critical 
statements made by American advisers in the heat of battle; and the 
amount of news that American officials themselves should make avail- 
able to U.S. journalists in Viet-Nam. 

As to Vietnamese briefings of the press and restrictions on the 
press, there does not seem to be much chance of an adequate improve- 
ment. You have done a great deal to encourage the Vietnamese to tell 
their story of their war and should continue to do so. However, since 
this is also a war which invoives very important American policies, 
commitments and risk to American personnel, the American public 
has a right to the best possible American information even if this does 


bw ky ery Sd Vietnam Working Group Files: Lut 67 D 54, PR-11 
Press Relations. Dr 
‘See Document 1 


afted by Wood and Harriman 
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offend Vietnamese sensitivities. It is for you to decide whether this 
should be explained to the Vietnamese or whether we should simply 
take the initiative to increase our briefings and contacts. 

As to the U.S. military policy towards the press, I have noted the 
excellent guidance which General Harkins gave to American mi 
advisers on press relations (Airgram 327, December 19°). I think the 
ground rules which he set forth should certainly help the American 
advisers im their contacts with the press. In order to further clarify this 
situation | would suggest that all American correspondents while on 
operations with United States forces might well be clearly identified 
by a name tag or by other means. | think the most damaging aspect of 
our press problem is alleged quotes of American military advisers 
criticizing their Vietnamese comrades in arms. Nothing could be more 


to lick. However, | was glad to learn that the new PIO, Colonel Bazil L. 
Baker, who will be coming to Saigon as Colonel Smith's tour comes to 
an end, is highly regarded. | would recommend that more assistant 
PIO’s be sent to Saigon so that journalists may be given better service 
and coverage in their contacts with our military personnel in the field. 
Also, | would like to know what is done to explain to U.S. personnel 


the importance of not insulting the Vietnamese publicly. We are guests 
in their house and we have come to help them. I believe this simple 


point might be reiterated frequently to our official personnel in Viet- 
Nam 


Finally, | want to encourage you, General Harkins, and such other 
responsible members of your staff as you think appropriate, to in- 
crexse your official and informal contacts with the American press. | 
know that you do this kind of thing very well and even if there is no 
hard news to give, regular contacts with you will enable the corre- 

ts to vent some of their frustrations, which in itself will be 
helpful. If the official Americans can take the initiative in providing 
the press promptly with the facts and with sufficient perspective, we 
are likely to get a good result in the long run. However, | would 
caution against over-optimistic statements to the press and to public 
officials. This will be a long struggle, with many frustrations. (Senator 
Mansfield’s report‘ will probably mention U.S. officials who believe 


’ Not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 751K.5/12-1962) 
‘Senators Mike Mansfield, |. Caleb Boggs, Claiborne Pell, and Benjamin A. Smith 
visited Vietnam December 1-3, 1962, as part of a fact-finding trip undertaken at the 
request of President Kennedy On December 18 Senator Mansfield submitted a report 
outlining his assessment of prospects fur US. policy in Vietnam. For text of that report, 
see vol. i, p. 779. The term Mansfield report was popularly applied, however, to the 
composite report on Southeast Asia which was transmitted by the four Senate; in- 
volved in the trip to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on February 25, 1963. art 
2 of that report dealt with Vietnam and differed somewhat in emphasis from the report 
Continued 











to tell the press and public how things are going in Viet-Nam. Obvi- 
stories the U.S. press are interested in are largely about Americans. 
The 





Committee. 
Caleb Senator Claiborne Pell, and Senator Benjamin A Smith (Committee print, 
Senate on Foreign Relations, 86th Cong. Ist sess.) For a summary of the 
rom. gee Document 42 
volting responded with a letter to Harrmman on February 4 in which he stated that 
concern over the problem of adverse press coverage im Vietnam and he 
called back to the United States for several weeks of 
sam GDupattnent of Suone, Vietnam Woking Ceoup fen Lat oF © 94. P10 Pron 
Files: Lot 67 D 54, PR-11 Press 
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25. §_ Memorandum From the Director of the Vietnam Working 
Group (Wood) to the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs (Harriman)' 


Washington, Janwary 31, 1963. 
SUBIECT 
Comments on Senator Mansheid Report © 


The following comments are keyed to the pagination of the re- 
port: 


tered 

Comment: Our old military aid program was ill-conceived since it 
was designed to repel overt invasion. This concept was changed in late 
1959. Our old economic aid program was well-conceived but badly 
administered. 

Page 2: American and Vietnamese officials speak of success in a 
year or two. 

Comment: Only General Harkins says this and we have repeatedly 
suggested to the military that he be dissuaded from voicing such an 
estimate. The guerrilla wars in Greece, Malaya and the Philippines 
each lasted the better part of a decade. If we can win in five years we 
will be doing twice as well as was done in the others. The British knew 
they would win in Malaya in 1951 but did not achieve 
control for four years. We will be doing well if by the end of 1963 
there are enough indications for us to say we can win. 


Page 3: The growth of Viet Cong strength during 1962. 

Comment: Our own strength also grew during 1962. The ratio of 
Vietnamese military and paramilitary to Viet Cong military and para- 
military (i.e., all forces of both sides) was 2-1/2 to 1 in our favor at the 
end of 1961. It has now grown to 3-1/2 to 1 in our favor, still a narrow 
margin in terms of the 10 to 1 or 20 to 1 cited as being necessary in the 
textbooks. However, our side has tremendous strength in men and 
equipment. 

Page 3: Road travel and rice as indicators of improvement. 

Comment: The change from a near panic shortage of rice to large 


exportable stocks during 1962 was more than an indicator. Perhaps 
the most important indicator was that the VC were unable to escalate 


age 1: Our aid programs were “ill conceived and badly adminis- 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Piles: Lot 67 D S44, 
LEG-Mansfiels Report Secret initialed by Wood 

‘ Reference is to the December 18, 1962, report to the President; see footnote 4, 
supra 
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the size and number of their attacks during 1962. If guerrilla forces are 
unable to steadily increase the size and number of their attacks they 
lose momentum. When a force which is inferior in size such as the VC 
once loses momentum it is extraordinarily difficult for it to regain 
momentum. 

Page 4: The Viet Cong tactics can change. 

Comment: Viet Cong tactics and our own change constantly. As 
guerrillas the Viet Cong strategy of living off the peasants while at- 
tempting to gain their support cannot change. They have no other 
major source of supply which is easily available and if their revolution 
is to succeed they must have peasant support. Strategic hamlets are 
designed to make the sea of Vietnamese peasants an inhospitable 
elernent for the VC fish. 

Do the peasants support the Viet Cong merely out of fear or 
indifference? 

Comment: No one really knows what the Vietnamese peasants 
think. However we believe it wise to assume that they will align 
themselves with whichever side appears stronger and more capable of 
benefiting them. This provides a reasonable basis for our programs. 

Page 6: Can we win with Diem? 

Comment: For a year we have increasingly shifted the emphasis of 
our programs to the province level. 

There are really many wars in Viet-Nam, and we are fighting 
thern at the local level as much as possible. 

Comment: While Saigon does cause difficulties, Nhu's emphasis 
on the strategic hamlet program has on balance been useful. 

Page 7: The problem can be licked provided there is plenty of 
Vietnamese and American vigor and self-dedication (particularly 
Vietnamese). 

Comment: Agreed. 

Page 8 If present remedies are inadequate it is not recommended 
that we go to war ourselves. 

Comment: Agree, but we should keep the Communists guessing 
on this one. 

Page 9 Change in the situation caused by increased infiltration. 

Comment: We have asked DOD and Saigon repeatedly for a con- 
tingency program to meet increased infiltration. General Wheeler 
should have comments. ’ 

Page 9: A major increase in Chicom support. 

Comment: This would be a major escalation which | doubt that the 


Chinese would risk. It would very seriously damage our prestige if we 
were to withdraw in the face of such an escalation. 


See infra 
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Is it in our interest to maintain a “quasi-permanent position of 
power on the Asian mainland?” 

Comment: lt is rather in our interest to prevent the Chicoms from 
achieving a quasi-permanent position of power in southeast Asia. 

if a U.S. position of power in Asia is not essential, any improve- 
ment in Viet-Nam should be viewed as “strengthening our diplomatic 
hand.” 

Comment: Success in the Malayan, Greek and Philippine wars was 
not achieved by diplomatic conferences. It was achieved rather when 
the Communist guerrillas decided that the power was against them, 
that they should lie low. Our objective in Viet-Nam should be similar, 
iLe., to help the Vietnamese Government to obtain a position where it 


is recognized as being predominantly sovereign over its own national 


territory (south of the 17th parallel). 
Viet-Nam would be unlikely to survive another Geneva confer- 


The same comment applies to the last paragraph on page 16. Our 
diplomacy cannot be “vigorous” unless based on a real position of 
strength 
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Report by ar Investigative Team Headed by the Chief of 
Staff, United States Army (Wheeler), to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff’ 


Washington, January 1963. ° 


JCS TEAM REPORT ON 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


JANUARY 1963 


1. General 


1. At their meeting on 7 January 1963, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agreed that General Earle G. Wheeler, who nad twice postponed a 
scheduled visit to Southeast Asia, should lead a team of senior Service 
and Joint Staff representatives to South Vietnam. The team was asked 
to provide the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense with 
an up-to-date assessment of the situation in South Vietnam. It was 
composed as follows: 


Joint Chiefs of Staff General Earle G. Wheeler, USA 
Representative: Team Chief 


Joint Staff Major General Victor H. Krulak, USMC 
Representative: 


U.S. Army Lieutenant General Theodore W. Parker 
Representatives: Lieutenant Colonel Bill G. Smith 


U.S. Navy Rear Admiral Andrew McB. Jackson 
Representative: 


' Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T-181-69. Top Secret. 

“The source text does not provide a more specific date. According to telegram 
MACJ00 433 from General Wheeler at MAC/V headquarters to the Chairman of the 
JCS, January 21, the Wheeler team did not return from Southeast Asia to CINCPAC 
headquarters in Hawaii until the last week in January. Wheeler expected to work on the 
report in Hawaii and submit it to the JCS after the team’s anticipated return to Washing- 
ton on January 30. (/bid., T-184-69) In 1964, Wheeler recalled that when he returned to 
Washington, he reported first to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense, 
and then to President Kennedy. He reported to the President that things were going well 
in Vietnam militarily, but that “Ho Chi Minh was fighting the war for peanuts and if we 
ever expected to win that affair out there, we had to make him bleed a little bit.” The 
President, Wheeler recalled, “was quite interested in this.” (Kennedy Library, Oral 
History Program, Earle G. Wheeler interview, July 11, 1964) 
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U.S. Air Force Lieutenant General David A. Burchinal 
Representatives: Major General William W. Momyer 
Colonel Robert M. Levy 
Lieutenant Colonel Harry M. Chapman 


U.S. Marine Corps Brigadier General Norman J. Anderson 
Representative: 


Assistants to the Chief Colonel George i. Forsythe 
of Staff: Major Louie W. Odom 
Sergeant Major George E. Loikow 


2. The team’s mission was to obtain information for use by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in making an assessment of the counter-insur- 
gency program in South Vietnam. The team was asked to form a 
military judgment as to the prospects for a successful conclusion of the 
conflict in a reasonable period of time. Specific appraisals were re- 
quested on the effectiveness of the present military program to meet 
United States objectives in South Vietnam, to include: the command 
and control arrangements of the United States and indigenous military 
forces in Southeast Asia; effectiveness of employment of United States 
and indigenous aviation; the quality and validity of military intelli- 
gence; and the readiness of plans to meet contingencies in the area. 
The team was to submit recommendations for modifications to our 
program which appeared to be desirable. Because the current counter- 
insurgency program in South Vietnam is largely the result of an ap- 
praisal made by General Maxwell D. Taylor in November 1961, the 
team used his report’ as a point of reference in reaching its conclu- 
sions. 

3. Subsequent sections of this report cover the current situation in 
South Vietnam in terms of military, political, and economic factors, 
specific conclusions as to the current state of affairs, prospects for the 
future, and finally, recommended measures to improve the mutual 
efforts of the United States and the Government of Vietnam. 

4. The map and table‘ at the frontispiece detail the localities and 
activities visited by the team during its eight-day stay in South Viet- 
nam. The team visited CINCPAC headquarters on both its outbound 
and inbound trips and stopped briefly in Okinawa to inquire into the 
capabilities of the United States Army, Ryukyus, to support our opera- 
tions in South Vietnam. 


For text, see vol. 1, p. 477. 
* Neither printed. 
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Il. The Situation 


1. General Factors 


The team approached its visit with the knowledge that the Viet- 
nam war has been in progress for fifteen years, during which the 
insurgents have not allowed the young country the opportunity to 
pursue its nation-building program. Despite this, the government has 
managed to survive. The team’s assessment of progress achieved, and 
programs required, was made in light of the strong nationalistic con- 
victions of the Government of Vietnam. These convictions limit the 
role of the United States to one of advice and persuasion, supple- 
mented only by the metering effect of our material assistance. Finally, 
the team was mindful of the fact that, in a counterinsurgency cam- 
paign, there are few major judgments that are wholly military. Deci- 
sions, particularly in the campaign in Vietnam, usually embrace politi- 
cal, economic, and ideological factors as well. The team’s study and 
conclusions were influenced by this fact. 


2. Military Factors 


a. The Growth of U.S. Advisory Strength. In 1962, the number of 
U.S. advisors with the Vietnamese military was tripled, rising from 
900 to over 3,000. At the beginning of the year, there were no advisors 
where the bulk of the fighting takes place, at the battalion level. At 
year's end, there were over 400 serving with every battalion and 
comparable unit in the Vietnamese armed forces. Likewise, the num- 
ber of U.S. advisors with province chiefs grew from two in January 
1962, to over 100 in December 1962, while the system of intelligence 
advisors expanded nearly tenfold from 25, at the beginning of the 
year, to 220 in December. This across-the-board increase in numbers 
has begun to have a noticeable effect on the quality, uniformity, and 
coordination of military operations. Also, the high quality of U.S. 
advisory personnel was particularly noticeable. The “first team” is in 
the game in Vietnam. 


b. Filling the Gaps. Responsive to another deficiency portrayed in 
the Taylor report, in 1962 the U.S. has moved supporting military 
formations to Vietnam to provide capabilities which the Vietnamese, 
themselves, could not quickly develop. Nearly three hundred aircraft 
in United States military units have been deployed. They include 148 
transport helicopters, 11 armed helicopters, 81 fixed-wing transport 
aircraft, 13 fighter bombers, 9 light bombers, 4 reconnaissance fighters, 
and 37 liaison aircraft. Additionally, we provided, and are now operat- 
ing, an urgently needed backbone communications system which has 
drawn together the geographic extremes of the country. To assist the 
Vietnamese in doing something far beyond their own capabilities, we 
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installed an effective electronic detection system that is now capable of 
locating and following the moveznents of a large number of the more 
active Viet Cong radio transmitters. We have created an effective but 
austere logistic base to support all of these United States gap-filling 
efforts and to avoid burdening the overloaded logistic system of the 
Vietnamese armed forces. 

c. Growth of the Vietnamese Military Capability. 


(1) A comparison of the current strength of the Vietnamese armed 
forces with that of a year ago is: 


Civil Self Defense 
Army Navy AF Marines Guard Corps 


31 Dec 1961 167,971 4426 5,441 3,123 67,163 56,426 
15 Dec 1962 196,357 6595 5,817 5,281 75,909 95,828 


(2) More important than inese strength increases is the improved 
state of training of the Government of Vietnam armed forces. Direct 
United States training efforts have been felt in all of the regular armed 
forces. Additionally, United States’ operated training centers have 
given individual training to over 90,000 members of the Civil Guard 
and the Self Defense Corps. Training, much of it technical in nature, 
has had to take place concurrently with the absorption of large quanti- 
ties of equipment, including, for example, 55 aircraft, 27 naval craft, 
474 personnel carriers, 1,100 tactical radios, and 38,000 assorted infan- 
try weapons. Additionally, the process of expansion and training was 
conducted in a combat environment, where the demands of war often 
took priority over training requirements. In assessing the over-all 
strength of the Vietnamese armed forces, it is the team’s opinion that 
current personnel strengths, modified only by minor increases which 
have been recommended by the Assistance Command, are adequate to 
meet the current level of Viet Cong effort. Our aim for the future 
should be focused on improving the quality of existing forces. 

(3) Very recently, a Joint Operations Center (JOC) was established 
under the Joint General Staff. The JOC consists of staff officers from 
the Vietnamese Army, Navy, and Air Force. In addition, U.S. Army 
and Air Force officer advisors are assigned to the JOC to provide 
advice and assistance on the planning and on the employment of air, 
ground, and naval forces. The JOC provided a composite display of 
military activities in progress throughout South Vietnam, and when 
completed, will provide a focal point for top level coordination of all 
military planning and operations at any given time. 
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(4) The Army. Built around nine light divisions and several sepa- 
rate battalions, the Army tended in the early months of 1962 to em- 
ploy conventional tactics involving large area sweeps by division-size 
units. These operations were often inadequately planned, awkwardly 
executed and usually unproductive. 1962 showed progress in over- 
coming this basic weakness. Planning is now far better coordinated. 
Commanders now consult their United States advisors and give 
greater consideration to the influence of supporting air operations. The 
great proportion of operations now take place at the lower levels, 
some 26% of which were of company size and 58% of platoon size 
during the year. By the same token, progress has been made during 
the past year in freeing the regular units to take the field to attack and 
pursue the Viet Cong. Army units have been replaced with Self De- 
fense Corps and Civil Guard personnel in many static tasks. In the 
average division, six or seven of the nine battalions are usually free to 
conduct some 400 platoon and company-size offensive operations 
monthly. United States advisors to Vietnamese Army units, at every 
level, encourage their counterparts to be relentless in this effort. 


(5) The Air Force. 


(a) The small Vietnamese Air Force is enthusiastic and is becom- 
still immature and limited by a 
hter 

ison 


operations in a satisf. manner. Bombing and strafing a 
the accuracy and effect o “planned aug United States units. How- 
d 


ever, without the currently planned augmentation of United States 
tactical aviation units, it would not be ble for the Vietnamese Air 
Force to meet the daily sortie demands required by the current and 
contemplated tempo o ations. It will be October 1964 before the 
pilot training program will match the demands of operational require- 
ments. 

(b) To facilitate the control and employment of all Viccnamese Air 
Force and U.S. Air Force air operations in South Vietnam, a Joint Air 
Operations Center (JAOC) has been established. The center 
the means by which the air commanders can allocate and control the 
available tactical air effort to maximum advantage. Subordinate facili- 
ties are established and planned to facilitate air and ground coordina- 
tion << lower echelons. 


(6) The Navy and Marines. Comprised of about 6,000 men, the 
Navy is divided into a Sea Force, a River Force, and a Junk Force. It 
has grown rapidly in efficiency in recent months. It is capable of 
limited amphibious operations, coastal and river patro!s, and provision 
of some logistic support of ground forces. The Marine Corps, number- 
ing 5,000 men, and organized as a brigade of four battalions, has now 
completed basic training in both helicopter and landing craft amphibi- 
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ous operations. In early January, a landing of two battalions of 
Marines in the Ca Mau Peninsula was skillfully executed, and shows a 
capability for greatly expanded amphibious activity in the Delta area. 

(7) The Civil Guard and the Self Defense Corps. These two paramili- 
tary forces, designed respectively to provide regional security at the 
province and district levels, matured greatly in 1962. The Civil Guard 
increased in size from 65,000 to 76,000 during the year, while the Self 
Defense Corps grew from 49,000 to 80,000 men. Far more important 
than their growth has been the magnitude and quality of their training 
by United States advisors. Over 30,000 Civil Guardsmen have under- 
gone a three-month training course, while 43,000 members of the Self 
Defense Corps have had six weeks of United States supervised train- 
ing. Their growing role in the security of the land testifies to the value 
of the program. However, the team noted with sympathy General 
Harkins’ generally unsuccessful efforts to persuade the Vietnamese 
government to abandon their concept of holding many of the Self 
Defense Corps in small static posts. This inheritance from the French 
provides tempting, lucrative targets for the Viet Cong. When overrun, 
they represent a source of weapons, ammunition, and food. 

(8) Leadership. One area in which training of the Vietnamese 
armed forces is particularly important is leadership. They have only 
about 60% of their required noncommissioned officers, and they are 
also short junior officers. There are some senior officers, serving at 
division and higher echelons, whose false pride and unwillingness to 
acknowledge ignorance have impaired their effectiveness. All of these 
factors manifest themselves on the battlefield, and their elimination is 
a prime objective of the United States military advisory and training 
effort. 

(9) Intelligence. 

(a) In all of the fields of endeavor in South Vietnam, development 
of an effective intelligence system stancs near the top in terms of 
progress achieved during 1962. Starting from an initial zero, the 
United States intelligence advisory program has, in a single year, 
grown into a reasonably effective mechanism. Its counterpart 
Vietnamese military intelligence program has moved decisively, al- 
though not nearly so far, in the direction of an efficient, organized 
system. In 1962, United States intelligence advisors have been ac- 
cepted at each level of Vietnamese military command, from the Joint 
General Staff down to the division. In addition, United States intelli- 
gence advisors are serving at regiment and battalion level. These per- 
sonnel, provided with their own communication system, are develop- 
ing the capability to procure information and transmit it rapidly. In 
addition to providing timely information, the United States effort has 
the ancillary effect of energizing the Vietnamese intelligence system to 
a higher level of performance. In the past year, the Vietnamese have 
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also developed a basically sound military intelligence organization 
which suffers only from technical inexperience. A former problem 
preventing the easy flow of information up through the civil and 
militarv channels has been largely solved by making the sector (mili- 
tary) and province (civil) leaders one and the same man in all but three 
of the forty-one provinces. 

(b) Deficiencies in the Vietnamese intelligence operation include 
slowness in transmission of information, weaknesses in interrogation 
of prisoners, and the lack of skill among personne! at the lowest levels. 
On the United States side, the weakness lies mainly in linguistic profi- 
ciency. These are defects which time should correct. 

(c) There can be no more profound index to the progress of the 
battle in Vietnam than the measure of changes in the level and quality 
of information coming to the Vietnamese forces. On the basis of this 
very respectable measurement, the Government of Vietnam is making 
steady and favorable progress. Every Vietnamese corps commander, 
and many United States advisors, attest to a growth in confidence in 
the government which the common people are now demonstrating by 
providing useful intelligence. Successful operations in each corps tacti- 
cal area have recently been accomplished. Many were based upon 
information supplied by the inhabitants, who probably did so only 
because of a conviction that the government is going to triumph. 

This favorable trend is self-regenerative. The more good intelli- 
gence that is forthcoming, the greater the number of successful opera- 
tions that can be undertaken. These successes, in turn, provide for 
more tranquillity and confidence in the countryside, with the result 
that there is still greater willingness on the part of the people to 
support the government cause with information. A case in point is Plei 
Mrong, a Montagnard training camp in the highlan’s near the 
Cambodian border. It is located in an area which has been dominated 
by the Viet Cong for fifteen years. Here, an unsuccessful effort on the 
part of the Viet Cong to destroy the training camp resulted immedi- 
ately in a change in attitude on the part of the local residents, many of 
whom began to volunteer useful information on Viet Cong sanctuaries 
and personalities. This information, in turn, has resulted in the capture 
of more Viet Cong, and this has hrd a further impact on the people, 
who have responded with still more information. 

This favorable note is being sounded with growing resonance 
across the country, by Vietnamese military commanders, provincial 
administrators, and, most objectively, by United States advisors at 
every high level. The intelligence tide has begun to run toward the 
government. 

(d) As the volume of information has grown, there have devel- 
oped several basic intelligence indications which are now serving to 
influence the strategic and tactical thinking of the Vietnamese and 
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their United States advisors. By no means are all of these indications 
favorable. Among the adverse indi-ations, the principal ones are the 
continuity of Viet Cong strength, the growth in quantity of Chinese 
Communist weapons appearing in enemy hands, and the increased 
size and sophistication of the Viet Cong communications system. Tak- 
ing the indications in order, the first, and perhaps most disquieting, is 
the apparent ability of the Viet Cong to maintain their strength, or 
even increase it slightly, in the face of growing pressure by the govern- 
ment. It cannot be ignored that the Vietnamese intelligence system, 
having improved greatly, is doubtless uncovering Viet Cong elements 
which have been in the country all the time. Giving generous discount 
to this fact, there still is basis for concluding that the conscription base 
for Viet Cong rank and file is still substantial, particularly in the Delta, 
and that the infusion of cadres of leaders and technicians, from outside 
the country, continues at a significant rate. 

The same factor of improved intelligence resources applies to the 
growth in quantities of Communist Chinese material in the battle area. 
This cannot be permitted to obscure the fact that heavy Chinese infan- 
try weapons, such as 57 millimeter recoilless rifles and associated 
ammunition, have recently been captured as far south as the Delta 
area. 

Our improved communication detection system now reveals the 
existence of some 224 active communist radios in South Vietnam, 
where a year ago only 60 had been located. While there may not be as 
many more radios as the improved detection facilities indicate, there is 
no question but that the communist systems have improved, and we 
know that their cryptographic arrangements have grown more sophis- 
ticated. 

These indications show that the communists are engaged in a 
slow, though perceptible, increase in effort. This suggests that the 
headquarters in Hanoi is not yet persuaded that the Americans are any 
different from the French; and that if they will but respond to our 
efforts with a determined reaction from outside the official battle areas, 
we will ultimately lose our confidence and our resolution. 

(e) There are intelligence indicators which fall on the favorable 
side. The most significant relate to deteriorations in the physical and 
moral condition of the Viet Cong. Reports, in growing numbers, reflect 
shortages of food, and an increased repugnance of the Vietnamese 
people to Viet Cong depredations upon their food stocks, and extor- 
tion of their property and money. These are accounted as one of the 
causes for the migration of some 145,000 Montagnards away from the 
Viet Cong into safer areas. Likewise, reports emphasize the shortage of 
medical supplies, and Viet Cong attacks on Vietnamese outposts are 


frequently launched for the express purpose of acquiring medicines. 
Hunger, sickness, and lack of munitions have had a visible effect in 
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terms of Viet Cong defections, which have grown steadily during the 
year from about 75 per month in January to a peak of 215 in Decem- 
ber. The level of Viet Cong offensive activity has diminished in a 
degree consistent with the foregoing impediments. From a peak of 
almost 1,900 incidents in March 1962, the intensity of the insurgent 
effort has dropped to 1,340 incidents in December 1962. In spite of 
this, Viet Cong personnel losses grew steadily through 1962, from an 
initial level of 1,900 per month to 2,750 in the month of December. 

(f) On balance, the team concluded that the intelligence picture is 
much better than it was a year ago. A stronger intelligence organiza- 
tion; more, better and more timely information; a growth in the popu- 
lar intelligence base; and a series of interlocking intelligence indicators 
portray an upward trend in the conduct of the war. A sobering coun- 
terpoise is the strong evidence of effective external support for the 
insurgency, with its consequent implications in terms of protraction of 
the conflict. 

(10) The Military-Economic-Political Relationship. Although Presi- 
dent Diem is fully aware of the interlocking nature of these elements, 
many of his subordinates are not. Therefore, all programs often do not 
advance abreast. Here, too, United States military and civilian advice 
has shown results during the past year. In clear-and-hold operations, 
efforts are now made to have seed and fertilizer readily at hand to 
permit the farmers to exploit their liberated fields. Strategic hamlets 
are encouraged to elect their own hamlet chief, thus to remove a 
common Viet Cong propaganda target. Schools are now being run for 
civil administrators, to help raise the standards of province, district, 
village, and hamlet government. A village and hamlet radio system 
has been installed for intelligence, administrative and emergency 
warning purposes. These developments mark a small beginning in 
weaving the military solution into the nap of the 
situation. The team sees this as the longest-term task of all. It is a task 
which gives rise to the greatest apprehension, since the liberated 
farmer is still encumbered with countless restrictions. Until he is freed 
from these, the Viet Cong will continue to have volunteers from a 


disgruntled fringe of the society. 
3. Political and Economic Factors 


a. Political Factors. 

(1) The team was impressed with the United States Country Team 
in South Vietnam. Under the leadership of Ambassador Nolting, the 
work of the member agencies of the country team has been carefully 
integrated to optimize the United States effort. The JCS team believes 
that the military measures being taken in South Vietnam must con- 
tinue to be considered as necessary, principally to establish conditions 
favorable for political and economic growth. The basic problem now is 
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to restore law and order, particularly in the rural areas, so that meas- 
ures for the development of political and economic strength can take 
hold. Historically, the central government in Vietnam has not reached 
down and made itself felt to the peasant. Likewise, the peasant has not 
truly identified himself, his activities, or his future with his govern- 
ment, nor has he thought in terms of national political issues, as we 
know them. The team found that this situation is slowly beginning to 
change. Now the government is beginning to reach the people, and 
the people are beginning to reach for the government. 

(2) The strategic hamlet program is perhaps the greatest single 
case for this encouraging development. It is a program aimed directly 
at the people that not only provides them with an elementary system 
of defense against, and isolation from, the Viet Cong, but also is the 
vehicle by which the Government of Vietnam can carry forward a 
political, economic, and social revolution. More than 4,000 strategic 
hamlets have been completed and another 2,000 of the 8,000 
programmed will soon be completed. In 1962, this program was in- 
strumental in bringing an additional 500,000 people under the control 
of the government. 

(3) To date, elections have been held in more than a thousand 
hamlets. While the government attempts to insure that candidates for 
office are not Viet Cong members or sympathizers, the elections ap- 
pear to be conducted in a democratic manner. Following the election 
of a hamlet chief and a hamlet council, the new officials, themselves, 
decide on projects for the improvement of the well-being and living 
conditions of the people. It is through this “rice roots” program that 
the framework for a democratic political process is being developed. It 
is the intention of the government to extend this process from the 
hamlets and villages up through the districts and provinces, whose 
officials are now appointed by the central government. The United 
States advisory effort, both military and civilian, is being extended to 
the province level to assist in the development of civic action and 
economic development programs. Although this is a slow process, the 
team believes that democracy cannot be legislated in South Vietnam, 
and that the current political development program will move forward 
in direct ratio to the results achieved in improving the living condi- 
tions and satisfying the basic aspirations of the people. 

(4) Another noteworthy development is the government's prog- 
ress toward winning over the Montagnards. Long ignored, and often 
exploited by the central government, a campaign has been undertaken 


to protect these primitive hill people from Viet Cong exploitation. 
Over 145,000 of these people have willingly left their natural habitat 


to seek training by, and support of, the government. They represent an 
important plus for the Government of Vietnam, both politically and 
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militarily. They are tough and cunning fighters who are completely at 
home in the rugged mountain terrain through which the principal Viet 
Cong infiltration routes pass. 

b. Economic Factors. 

(1) The increased economic activity throughout the country, par- 
ticularly on the lower levels, provides an indicator of growing confi- 
dence in the government and in the eventual outcome of the 
with the Viet Cong. The number of applications for licenses to start 
new businesses is increasing; goods and food are moving—although 
with some difficulty—by road and water; and trade with the 
Montagnards is increasing. Six hundred mi'lion piasters were loaned 
to farmers and fishermen for fertilizer and for purchasing fishing boats 
and equipment. These loans are to be repaid on the installment p!an 
and the capital is to be reinvested. 

(2) Education in rural areas has been expanded greatly. Several 
new United States-financed technical and teacher training schools 
have been opened. Training sessions were completed for 120 provin- 
cial education chiefs, school inspectors and school principals. During 
1963, nearly 8,000 new teachers will be trained, and classrooms, text- 
books, and supplies for 150,000 primary school students will be pro- 
vided. This will add to the nearly threefold growth in primary schoc! 
population already experienced since 1955. Expansion of intermediate 
and university student population has been fivefold since 1955 and is 
programmed to continue in 1963. In addition, over 7,000 students are 


being taught the English language by the military members of the 
Military Assistance Advisory Group. 

(3) The team believes that the current educational and economic 
aid efforts will have a far-reaching impact on the economic develop- 
ment of South Vietnam. However, the team believes the achievement 
of a viable economy is still remote. 





Ill. The National Campaign Plan 


1. As a result of the extensive United States and South Vietnam 


effort of the past year, described in preceding paragraphs, the South 
Vietnam armed forces are now attaining a position of strength, capa- 
bility, and disposition which should enable them to assume a greater 
initiative than they have in the past. 


2. The broad outline of this action is known as the “National 
Campaign Plan,” sometimes erroneously referred to as “Operation 
Explosion.” The National Campaign Plan is a concept of coordinated 
political, economic, and military operations to be undertaken at an 
accelerated pace by each corps, division, and sector commander in his 
own area. In fact, the operations have already begun. 
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3. There are four basic strategies involved in the National Cam- 
paign Plan:° 


a. To seek out and destroy Viet Cong strongholds. 
b. To clear and hold areas heretofore dominated by the Viet Cong. 


c. To build strategic hamlets in these areas and protect them from 
Viet Cong attack. 
d. to and hold the plateau and mountain areas and effect a 


degree of control with the tribesmen (chiefly Montagnards). 

4. Operations under the National Campaign Plan are expected to 
result in an ever-increasing measure of control by the Government of 
Vietnam over its people and its territory. Since the basic concept is one 
of many small operations, with decentralized control, activity has been 
increasing in those areas where trained units have been available and 
where the initiative of local commanders has been most pronounced. 
The tempo of small scale operations has now reached 450 per month. 
This tempo should increase substantially in the months ahead, as the 
strength of South Vietnam, developed over the past year, makes itself 
felt. However, the successful completion of the strategies listed will 
take considerable time and will demand much in resolrition and perse- 
verance. There appears to be no quick or easy solution. 

4. [sic] Commander, United States Military Assistance Command, 


plan has been reviewed by the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific, and was submitted on 25 January 1963 to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for their consideration. As it finally evolves, this 


hegre bh. Lieutenant Commander Worth H. Bagley, Naval Aide to General 
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plan will provide general guidance for United States force require- 
ments, Military Assistance Program support (which has been devel- 
oped in coordination with the five-year Military Assistance Program), 
the next three years. 

IV. Areas Where Improvement Can Be Made 


1. Command Control of the United States Effort in South Vietnam 


a. A difficult problem, at Saigon level, for over-all control and 
correlation of the United States military effort stems from the separate 
organization and operation of the Military Assistance Advisory Group, 
which uses many of the same military personnel in the field as are 
used in combat planning and operations monitored by the Military 
Assistance Command Vietnam staff. The team considers that improve- 
ment may be realized by more closely interrelating the military assist- 
ance functions with the appropriate Military Advisory Command Viet- 
nam staff functions. This could be achieved without prejudice to the 
planned phase-out of Military Assistance Command Vietnam and the 
planned reter*ion of the Military Assistance Advisory Group. 

b. It may be both possible and desirable, within available re- 
sources, to establish Army and Navy components of Military Assist- 
ance Command Vietnam, deriving benefit from the clear channels of 
command such an organization would afford. The Commander, 2d 
United States Air Division, functions as the air component commander 
of Military Assistance Command Vietnam. As such, the Air Force is 
the only Service with an organization and commander under Military 
Assistance Command Vietnam that actually functions as a component 
command. In this context, Military Assistance Command Vietnam 
would become in actuality a subordinate unified command of Com- 
mander in Chief Pacific rather than a specially tailored organization 
with a number of subordinate service activities reporting directly to the 

. In any event, composition of the Military Assistance 
Command Vietnam staff should be reviewed in the light of increasing 
air and naval activity and in recognition of the growing importance of 
and requirement for air and sea logistics lift. 

c. The potential of the Joint Air Operations Center (JAOC) should 
be more fully exploited. It is important that the JAOC be cognizant of 
all air activities planned or in progress in South Vietnam. 

United States air elements of the Army, Marines and the Air Force are 
making up for a current deficit in the Vietnamese Air Force capability. 
In the interests of efficient use of these air resources, they should be 
responsive to shifting between and among the corps areas to meet 
peak combat and other air support requirements, and to take maxi- 
mum advantage of good weather areas. The JAOC is an excellent 
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means for Commander United States Military Assistance Command 
Vietnam, through his Air Component Commander, to exert maximum 
influence on tactical air planning and in the appropriate allocation of 
tactical air assets to the growing air combat and tactical air support 
tasks. Similarly, the JAOC has the potential to assist in the task of 
bringing logistic airlift resources in South Vietnam to bear on the air 
logistics problem, which is assuming increasing . roportions and im- 
portance. The team agrees that the use of the JAOC for these purposes 
does not imply centralized control of all aviation assets in South Viet- 
nam, certain of which will continue to be more appropriately con- 
trolled at lower organizational levels of the army and air structures. 
d. The transfer of responsibility for the numerous civilian irregular 
groups [less then 1 line not declassified] to the U.S. military is proceed- 
ing. The team noted, however, that considerable numbers of irregulars 
are now being exempted from this transfer, in terms which appear to 
contravene the basic concept of establishing the entire project under 
the military, except for elements wholly involved in secret intelligence. 


2. Command and Control Problems within the Vietnamese Armed Forces 


Though generally recognized, these problems persist: 

a. A tendency to hold planning very closely within the armed 
forces, ostensibly for security purposes, inhibits adequate and concur- 
rent air support planning. This practice also precludes realizing such 
pre-operations advantages from the air elements as photo, weather 
and visual reconnaissance and observation. 

b. Some Vietnamese Army battalions are still immobilized by 
allocation to local security tasks rather than to mobile employment 
against the enemy. This is a constantly improving situation, but re- 
quires continuing emphasis. 

c. The Joint Operations Center and the joint Air Operations 
Center are in their early formative states. Constant emphasis and daily 
work with the Vietnamese armed forces, particularly the Army and the 
Air force, are required in order that these agencies develop and mature 
as quickly and soundly as possible. 

d. The rank and grade structures of the Vietnam Air Force and 
Vietnam Navy are significantly lower than in the Vietnam Army. 
Although much smaller, these services have an important role to play 
and they must be accorded a greater part in military planning and 
decisions. 
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3. Nature of the Relationship between United States and Government of 
Vietnam Authorities 


a. An important and interesting aspect of relationships between 
the American military and the leadership of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment became apparent in the course of calls made by General 
Wheeler. Accompanied by General Harkins, he called on Minister of 
Defense Thuan and President Diem. The att:tude of Minister Thuan 
toward General Harkins is completely open, frank and friendly. The 
two confer on matters of organization, operations and assignment of 
personnel in the most free and easy fashion. General Harkins has no 
hesitancy in pointing out mistakes in military operations to Minister 
Thuan, and he in turn receives these comments with equanimity and 
assurances that he will look into, and correct, mistakes. General Har- 
kins told General Wheeler privately that Minister Thuan had proved 
that he keeps his promises. General Harkins has a great influence 
upon the assignments of senior Vietnamese officers. While this influ- 
ence is not advertised (and General Harkins would prefer that it not be 
known), nevertheless, it is known, and adds to the prestige and influ- 
ence of American officers in their advisory role. 

b. The conference with President Diem made it apparent that he, 
also, likes and trusts General Harkins. Moreover, General Harkins, as 
with Minister Thuan, has no hesitancy in pressing the President to 
carry Out programs which he considers to be important to the military 
effort. All-in-all, this attitude at the very top of the government repre- 
sents a vast change from the aloofness and suspicion with which 
American advisors were received by senior Vietnam officials a year 
ago. 

c. United States officials, military and civilian, are not in a position 
to command, control or direct Government of Vietnam military, eco- 
nomic or political activities, nor do they desire such added responsibil- 
ity. They must, therefore, be in a strong position to influence Govern- 
ment of Vietnam activity along the desired lines and thus achieve the 
desired objectives. Fortunately, excellent relations exist between 
United States and Government of Vietnam authorities in all major 
fields of joint endeavor and United States advice is generally, though 
not always, accepted. The team feels these relationships will continue 
to strengthen and United States advice will be increasingly followed as 
Government of Vietnam confidence in themselves and their advisors 
continues to grow. 


4. Airlift and Air Logistics 


a. There is a significant airlift currently available in South Viet- 
nam. Thus far it has readily met all requirements levied against it. 
Expanded operations visualized in the National Campaign Plan and 
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the number and extent of “special situations” requiring air logistic 
support will generate a wide variety of additional airlift requirements. 
Until road and rail nets can be secured and improved, major reliance 
for logistic support and transport of personnel will continue to be 
placed in the airlift forces. The number and types of fixed and rotary 
wing aircraft available, and the magnitude of the air logistic effort 
currently forecast, merit special attention. 

b. The team has asked General Harkins for his views on the 
desirability of augmenting his headquarters with a small group of 
officers, experts in air logistics and air transportation, to assist him in 
coping with the anticipated air movement problem. 


5. Rules of Engagement 


a. An Army aviation unit was deployed to South Vietnam by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to test the applicability and effectiveness of the 
armed helicopter, in an escort role, under combat conditions as they 
exist in South Vietnam. The principal armament of this unit consists of 
two fixed, forward-firing, machine guns and two 2.75 rocket pods. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff-established rules of engagement state that the 
aircraft carry United States markings; be flown by United States crews; 
have a Government of Vietnam observer or crew member aboard on 
all flights; and that fire delivered be considered defensive in nature. 


b. The team learned that Commander in Chief Pacific and Com- 
mander United States Military Assistance Command Vietnam have 
placed additional restrictions upon rules of engagement for the armed 
helicopters. They require that the aircraft must be fired upon before 
they may engage a target, even when an enemy target is clearly 
identified. 

c. Under these rules, helicopter pilots are placed in the position of 
being unable to attack clearly identified Viet Cong targets of opportu- 
nity, in a combat situation, unless first fired upon. To some degree, this 
places United States lives and equipment at risk unnecessarily and 
gives the enemy an advantageous option. The United States Air Force 
““Farmgate” units in South Vietnam are not faced with these specific 
restrictions. They can attack identified Viet Cong targets provided that: 
a Vietnam Air Force observer is aboard; the Vietnam Air Force does 
not have the capability to engage the target, the aircraft carry Vietnam 
Air Force markings and the targets are designated by the Vietnamese. 

d. The team believes that Commander in Chief Pacific should 
reconsider the present restrictions on the rules of engagement pertain- 
ing to armed helicopters in South Vietnam to allow these aircraft to 
engage clearly identified Viet Cong targets which may emerge as 
targets of opportunity during combat operations. 
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7. Press Relations 


a. The mutual distrust and dislike between the Diem government 
and the foreign press, particularly United States press representatives, 
has created serious public relations problems which impact directly on 
the war effort both in the United States and in Vietnam. Press repre- 
sentatives charge the Government of Vietnam with repressing the 
freedom of the press (two American newsmen were expelled from 
Vietnam), being unduly secretive, issuing deliberately erroneous news 
bulletins, and attempting to use the press as involuntary propaganda 
tools. The press attitude is summed up this way: “The Western press 
refuses to submit to such treatment.” 


b. The Government of Vietnam regards the foreign press as un- 
trustworthy, prone to publish secret and false information derived 
from private sources and biased to the extent that the press writes up 
only the bad and not the good aspects of events in South Vietnam. A 
revealing nuance of the Government of Vietnam press feud was com- 
municated to General Wheeler by a first-hand source. Madame Nhu, 
wife of the brother and principal advisor to President Diem, and an 
important figure in her own right, deeply resents the press stories of 
the bombing of the President's palace during which she and her chil- 
dren were in grave danger of death. She states that the stories revealed 
an “‘ill-concealed regret’ that the bombing failed in its objective. 


c. While the truth of these countercharges probably lies, as usual, 
somewhere between the extremes of the allegations of the two parties, 
the fact remains that the situation is serious, because the continuing 
bad press has colored public attitudes both in the United States and 
Vietnam. The unfortunate aftermath of reports of the fight at Ap Bac 
on 2 January 1963’ is a prime instance of the harm being done to the 
war effort. Press members admit that they were appalled at the flood 
of editorial punditry and cries of doom elicited by the first incomplete 
accounts of the clash. They insist defensively, and contrary to the 
facts, that the battle was a defeat and that the stories were derived 
from United States sources. The latter is true, but only to the extent 
that the stories were based on ill-considered statements made at a time 
of high excitement and frustration by a few American officers. 


d. Nevertheless, great harm has been done. Public and Congres- 
sional opinion in the United States has been influenced toward think- 
ing that the war effort in Vietnam is misguided, lacking in drive, and 
flouts the counsel of United States advisors. Doubts have been raised 
as to the courage, the training, the determination and dedication of the 
Vietnamese armed forces. In Vietnam the backlash of these reports, 
both in governmental and military circles, is apparent. The Vietnamese 


* See Document 1. 
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resent statements in the American press of such a derogatory nature to 
their personel characteristics and military habits and objectives. More- 
over, relations between the United States diplomatic and military rep- 
resentatives, on the one hand, and the press representatives on the 
other, is somewhat strained. 

e. Officials at the United States Embassy and within the United 
States Advisory Group have long been aware of this unfortunate 
atmosphere and have attempted to overcome it by press briefings 
given by the Public Information Officer of United States Military 
Assistance Command Vietnam. General Harkins himself is readily 
available to the press at almost any time. However, it is considered 
that further efforts must be made, both in Vietnam and the United 
States, if the current course of events is to be reversed. 


8. Infiltration 


a. Almost every judgement reached by the team had to be accom- 
panied by the reservation that it had validity only under the current 
level of Viet Cong effort. The enemy, however, has both resources and 
a latitude of choice, and could materially increase the level of his effort 
if he chose. 

b. External influence on the situation is considerable. Facts in the 
hands of the Advisory Command characterize this infiltration as sub- 
stantial, at least in terms of quality. Entrance is gained through four 
general routes. Cadre personnel (estimated as an average of 500 per 
month for the past few months) enter from North Vietnam or Laos 
near the 17th parallel, and move southward in stages through the 
Annamite Chain of mountains, utilizing a well developed under- 
ground railway. Alternatively, some personnel, as well as equipment, 
move down the Ho Chi Minh trail through Laos, some entering South 
Vietnam at the waist of the country, and some moving farther south to 
enter via Cambodia. Some supplies enter by sea, either across the Gulf 
of Siam from Cambodia, or by coastwise junk from North Vietnam. In 
terms of magnitude it is noted that some 3000 junks were inspected by 
the Vietnamese Navy during the past year, of which number 160 were 
proved to harbor Viet Cong. Finally, it is accepted by the Advisory 
Command that there is a movement across the border of selected 
commercial items, in undetermined quantity, purchased on the open 
market in Cambodia. 

c. Without the sophisticated infusions of weapons, code books, 
medicines, fuzes, leaders and technicians, it is certain that the lot of 
the Viet Cong would be much harder. But to cauterize the 900 miles of 
border and 1500 miles of coastline presents a problem which even the 
most dynamic of efforts on the part of the Vietnamese will not greatly 
diminish. It is plain that, apart from the task of gaining the respect of 
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the people, this matter of external assistance for the Viet Cong is the 
greatest problem facing the Vietnamese, and it must be solved by 
methods more practicable than surveillance of the country’s borders. 


V. Conclusions 


1. a. The situation in South Vietnam has been reoriented, in the 
space of a year and a half, from a circumstance of near desperation to a 
condition where victory is now a hopeful prospect. There are numer- 
ous options of support and involvement available to the United States. 
They range from complete disengagement to overt commitment of 
United States forces with a concomitant demand on our part for full 
command authority over the Vietnamese. The first extreme is unac- 
ceptable. It sacrifices all that has been gained, and is tantamount to 
relinquishment of our position in Asia. The second is impracticable in 
terms of what the Vietnamese would accept, and it is undesirable from 
our viewpoint in that it would tend to make us responsible for every 
misadventure in the conflict. Intermediate to these extremes is the 
course of augmenting, greatly, our aid and advice to the Vietnamese; a 
program which could only be justified if there were major benefits 
clearly promised. This is not the case; there are no areas of assistance 
which are deficient in a quantum degree. This leads to the conclusion 
that the current support program in Vietnam is adequate, and should 
be retained with only minor alterations as may be recommended by 
the Advisory Command. This view derives from the conviction that 
we are winning slowly in the present thrust, and that there is no 
compelling reason to change. 

b. At the same time, it is not realistic to ignore the fact that we 
have not given Ho Chi Minh any evidence that we are prepared to call 
him to account for helping to keep the insurgency in South Vietnam 
alive, and that we should do something to make the North Vietnamese 
bleed. Here again, the opportunities cover the full spectrum, from 
overt, pre-emptive attack by United States forces of targets in North 
Vietnam, to being content with the minor intelligence and sabotage 
forays [1 line not declassified). The former is a grave step, embodying a 
far-reaching national decision which might have serious implications 
elsewhere. The latter offers essentially no promise of influencing the 
progress of the war. This leaves the more reasonable course of autho- 
rizing the Assistance Command to build up a much stronger uncon- 
ventional warfare capability in the Vietnamese military, and then di- 
recting it in a coordinated program of sabotage, destruction, 
propaganda, and subversive missions against North Vietnam. To do 
this has the virtue of putting organized pressure on the North 
Vietnamese on a basis which keeps the United States wholly in the 
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background while at the same time conducting the anti-North Viet- 
nam campaign as a powerful military endeavor rather than as an 
ancillary [1 line not declassified}. 

2. Turning to the specific areas which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
directed be addressed, the team reached the following conclusions: 

a. The National Campaign Plan is a logical outgrowth of the mar- 
shalling process which has taken place in response to the Taylor 
report. It should not create requirements for great increases in United 
States support and offers reasonable prospects for improving greatly 
the military situation. As such, it deserves t> be supported. 

b. Command and control, within the United States structure, em- 
bodies few problems, none of which is fundamental and all of which 
can be solved locally. The team would prefer to see the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group absorbed into the Assistance Command 
and sees some virtue in the formal designation of the Assistance Com- 
mand as a formalized subordinate Unified Command. The team 
learned, however, that General Harkins and Admiral Felt are opposed 
to one or the other of these moves. The team considers that their views 
in both areas should prevail. 

c. The employment of air assets absorbed much of the team’s time. 
Its conclusion, and that of Generals Harkins and Anthis is that the 
basic relationships are satisfactory, but that there are weaknesses in 
the joint planning for supporting air operations, reporting on helicop- 
ter movements, and in logistic airlift operations. A team of four experts 
has been offered to General Harkins to assist in solving the problem of 
logistic airlift operations. The problems of planning and reporting are 
being solved locally. 

d. Intelligence. A continuous improvement in the areas of intelli- 
gence reporting, communications, interrogation, and basic reliability of 
contacts with the civilian society was noted. The team concluded that 
no change is indicated in the thrust of intelligence operations. 

e. Contingency planning, conducted both by CINCPAC and the 
Assistance Command, gave evidence of adequacy and responsiveness 
to the contingencies which might arise. 

3. The team reached other conclusions, in areas not specifically 
delineated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as follows: 

a. Political restrictions add to the complexity of achieving the 
desired military objectives in South Vietnam. The privileged sanctuary 
in Laos and Cambodia for Viet Cong concentration and infiltration, 
and restrictions on overflights of Laos and North Vietnam, tend to 
restrict the freedom of military action of the Government of Vietnam 
and ourselves. These restrictions make victory more remote. 

b. South Vietnam is, in large measure, a special situation. General- 
izations affecting United States doctrine, concepts, equipage and train- 
ing must be viewed conservatively and without predisposition or pre- 
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conception. There needs to be a full awareness that the special 
environment may respond better to new techniques and different ap- 
plications, or to old techniques and applications carefully and con- 
sciously adapted to the problem rather than to the textbook solution. 

c. Vietnam is at the end of a long logistics pipeline. The United 
States military structure there should be held to its operational essen- 
tials and not become encumbered with marginally productive special 
interest activities. With respect specifically to research, development, 
test and evaluation, the team concludes that there may be too many 
organizations, equipment, and projects in Vietnam now. All of these 
activities require overhead and supporting structures and are compet- 
ing for resources that should be directed to producing combat power. 
All such activities should be brought completely under the authority of 
the Assistance Command, who should appraise them under the objec- 
tive criterion of whether or not they contribute directly and signifi- 
cantly to the conflict. This appraisal should not be prejudiced by the 
origin of the project or function. 

d. The schism between the United States press and the Government of 
Vietnam is more than a simple lack of communications. To span the gap 
requires great effort and, on our side, much patience. An objective, on- 
the-spot appraisal of the war by mature, responsible newsmen is 
gravely needed as a counter to the sometimes frustrated reporting of 
the resident correspondents. 

e. Finally, the performance of United States military personnel in 
South Vietnam, whatever their task, is of a uniformly high quality. The 
United States image is being steadily enhanced by their actions, and 


the experience they are receiving is of great value. 
VI. Recommendations 


1. The team recommends that we: 

a. Maintain the current general level of military support for the 
Government of south Vietnam. 

b. Accept the Advisory Command's Comprehensive Three Year 
Plan for South Vietnam (19 January 1963) as a generally sound basis 
for planning the phase-out of United States support. In this connec- 
tion, the Advisory Command's requests for additional support should 
be considered in a favorable light, on a case-by-case basis. 

c. Re-evaluate the situation in South Vietnam semi-annually and 
make alterations in the Comprehensive Plan as indicated by the reas- 
sessment. 

d. Request the Advisory Command to present its view on an 
optimum command arrangement, designed to bring under most effec- 
tive control all of the United States military elements functioning in 
South Vietnam. 
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e. Direct that all research, development, test, and evaluation be 
brought directly under the Advisory Command and that it review 
every United States endeavor in South Vietnam in terms of its useful- 
ness to the prosecution of the war, recommending the termination of 
projects or the return to the United States of personnel where they do 
not meet this criterion. 

f. Procure authority for air and ground reconnaissance missions in 
Laos. 

g. Undertake a press orientation program embodying a series of 
sponsored visits to Vietnam by mature and responsible news corre- 
spondents and executives. 

h. Intensify the unconventional warfare training of the 
Vietnamese military forces and encourage their execution of raids and 
sabotage missions in North Vietnam, coordinated with other military 
operations. The purpose of this effort is to consume communist re- 
sources and prevent the North Vietnamese from giving unimpeded 
attention and support to the insurgency in South Vietnam. [1 sentence 
(21/2 lines) not declassified] 

2. Finally, the team wishes particularly to emphasize that, in sum, 
the preparations of 1962 have led to the development of the human 
and material infrastructure necessary for the successful prosecution of 
the war within South Vietnam. The team believes that unless the Viet 
Cong chooses to escalate the conflict, the principal ingredients for 
eventual success have been assembled in South Vietnam. Now, perse- 
verance in the field, and at home, will be required in great neasure to 
achieve that success. 





27. Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President ' 


Washington, February 1, 1963. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


You are meeting this afternoon at 4:30 p.m. with Secretary Rusk, 
Secretary McNamara, Mr. Gilpatric, General Taylor, General Wheeler, 
Governor Harriman, Director McCone, Mr. David Beii and Mr. Wil- 
liam Bundy. The announced purpose of the meeting is to give you an 


Source: Kennedy Library, President's Office Files, Vietnam Country Series, Secu- 
rity 1963. Secret. 
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opportunity to hear General Wheeler's report* on his trip to South 
Vietnam 


As a means of stimulating action, you may wish to put some of 
the following questions: 

1. Should General Harkins report directly to the JCS instead of 
CinCPac? 

2. In view of Ambassador Nolting’s completion of his two-year 
extension in South Vietnam in mid-April, should we consider a new 
appointment? 

3. Have we been as firm as we should with the GVN in putting 
our views across on our military, domestic and foreign policy? 

4. Is U.S. air power ("Farm Gate’) being used effectively to sup- 
port our guerrilla war strategy, i-e.: 


(a) Is em i i on close air and 
liaison ca Sanlne on ciaiacs aks extiln ond tensothoten ? “—~m 

(b) Apne fie > pty hee By Oa Phas 

ide liaison and quick to call: from our Special 

a in and {solated traini comet en 

(c) we paying enough attention to i - 

forcement of strategic hamlets by ground and air when hey ane at- 


5. Why do we have such a bad press from South Vietnam? Should 
we be more forthcoming with the U.S. press in Saigon despite GVN 
objections? 

6. Does Director McCone feel that “Operation Switchback” (the 
transfer of paramilitary training [less then 1 line not declassified] to 
Army Special Forces) is progressing smoothly, or should it be stretched 
out to allow the Army more time to work out its funding procedures? 

7. Have we thought about the danger of creating too many sepa- 
rate and disorganized paramilitary organizations? Is this an efficient 
use of manpower? Has any thought been given to providing a police 
force to control the movement of peoples and goods in areas which 
have been cleared by government forces? 
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28. Memorandom From the Deputy Assistani Director, Pacific 
and Far East Division, United States Information Agency 
(Moore) to the Deputy Director (Wilson)' 


Washington, February 1, 1963. 


SUBJECT 

Press Relations in Viet-Nam 

Governor Harriman said in his staff meeting this morning that 
General Wheeler would make a very strong report on the sad condi- 
tion of GVN relations with the press. Governor Harriman has urged 
the Secretary to make a public statement deploring GVN treatment of 
press. (At his press conference this morning the Secretary said: “But let 
me say quite frankly that we have not been satisfied with the opportu- 
nities given to the press in Viet-Nam for full and candid coverage of 
this situation there, and we are discussing this matter from time to 
time and most urgently with the Government of Viet-Nam.”* The 
Governor continued in subtance that we must start calling some of the 
tunes and Diem must take our advice. This issue good one for test of 
wills. 

Comment: 

Although a public statement here could make John Mecklin’s idea 
of unattributed U.S. press briefings a matter of direct confrontation 
with GVN; depending on how it played in Saigon, such a statement 
could serve only to strengthen Embassy's hand and put GVN on 


notice to acquiesce quietly to our projected press program. 
The Governor stressed that statement necessary for U.S. con- 


sumption. 


' Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 306, USIA/IOPIR Files: FRC 68 
A 1415, Vietnam—General & Personnel. Confidential 

* For text of the Secretary's statement concerning the situation in Vietnam, see 
Department of State Bulletin, February 18, 1963, p. 278 
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Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President’ 


Washington, February 4, 1963. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


The meeting with General Wheeler on Friday* was a complete 
waste of your time for which | apologize. It was intended to provide 
yOu an opportunity to initiate action on some of the problems in South 
Vietnam described in the Eyes Only Annex to Hilsman’s and my 
report.’ The rosy euphoria generated by General Wheeler's report‘ 
made this device unworkable. 

The problems remain, however, and | would suggest another 
technique to solve them. If you approve, Governor Harriman and | 


1. to get General Harkins a direct line of communication to the 
JCS, or, alternatively and less desirably, to persuade CinCPac to dele- 
gate more responsibility to Saigon; 

2. to look for a replacement for Fritz Nolting when his 2-year term 
is up in April; 

3. to encourage our civilian and military people in Saigon to put 
across more forcefully to the GVN U.S. views on fighting the war and 
on foreign policy; 

4. to develop gradually a more independent posture for the U.S. 
in South Vietnam and very carefully to dissociate ourselves from those 


policies and practices of the GVN of which we disapprove with good 
reason; 


5. to stimulate Defense to examine more carefully whether our 
Special Forces camps and the strategic hamlets are getting effective 
close air support when they are attacked; 

6. to make a rapid and vigorous effort to improve press relations 
in Saigon, even at some cost to our relationship with the Diem Gov- 
ernment; 

7. to determine, before any slack occurs, whether the transfer of 
paramilitary training [less than 1 line not declassified] to the Army 
should be stretched out; 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 2/ 
63-3/63. Secret. 

* An apparent reference to the meeting discussed in Document 27 

‘Document 19. 

* Document 26. 
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8. to get the field to consider whether we are supporting too many 
paramilitary organizations and overlooking some of the specific needs, 
such as a police force for movement control. 

I don’t think we should start on such a campaign of persuasion 
without your knowledge and approval. You may prefer simply to tell 
me to go ahead, or perhaps you would prefer to speak with Averell on 
these subjects. 

MV Forrestal’ 


* Pramted from a copy that bears thes typed signature 





30. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, February 5, 1963—1 p.m. 


726. CINCPAC for POLAD. Task Force message. Deptels 729,’ 
731. Quality of reporting by US newsmen here is probably as good as 
average reporting of stateside story like earthquake or Hollywood 
divorce. Difference between Vietnam and that kind of story is not only 
that accurate information more difficult to come by (and accuracy far 
more important), but also that balanced judgment on extraordinarily 
complex and mixed situation in this country is inherently difficult to 
reach. Latter is in fact perhaps too much to hope for from young 
reporters with limited facilities for coverage and research. 

We do not think, either, that newsmen here now are deliberately 
trying to undermine US effort (though their work can certainly have 
that result). 

There was no malice for example in early Agency report that 
Captain Good was killed at Ap Bac while trying futilely to get 
Vietnamese to fight. Newsmen got this version from American advi- 
sors who believed it true themselves at time and were understandably 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, PP'V 7 S VIET-US. Confidential. Re- 
peated to CINCPAC. This document and all subsequent documents cited in the PPV file 
should be cited as PPB. A copy of this telegram was placed in the President's weekend 
reading file, February 9-10. (Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Vietnam Country 
Series, 2/63-3/63,) 

"Document 17 

‘In telegram 731 to Saigon. January 24, the Department of State and USIA inquired 
if U.S. officials in Vietnam were giving daily military press briefings. (Department of 
State, Central Files, 951K 6211/1-2163) 
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bitter. Impact on US public opinion apparently was incendiary, with 
damage irrevocably done when correct version was available next day. 
Withholding an angle like this to major highly competitive story to 
ortorial restraint and judgment—which it not realistic to expect from 
average Agency reporter—rests in fact that major US news organiza- 
tions like UPI, AP and NYTimes use men (average age 27) with ap- 
proximately same experience to cover Vietnam as they do routine 
tions that consider story important enough to station full-time staff 
correspondent in Saigon. Other outfits use part-time stringers and 
sporadic visits by staffers stationed elsewhere, usually Hong Kong or 
Tokyo. 

Explanation contains implicit comment on state of American press 
as institution and perhaps goes even deeper. Older, more experienced 
correspondents are not stationed here because editors apparently can- 
not persuade such men to live in Saigon, and in fact often have 
difficulty finding anyone at all who will agree to come, for essentially 
same reasons that US agencies in Saigon have chronic recruiting prob- 
lems. Legendary American dream of frontier, seeing world, adventures 

in far off lands seems no longer to have pull it once did among 
newspapermen. 

Perhaps equally significant, there are only three staff correspon- 
dents stationed Saigon because this has never been consistently what 
editors (and/or readers) rate as big story. Despite dramatic increase in 
American involvement, visiting editors and reporters repeatedly ad- 
vise us that stateside public simply hasn't been stirred by Vietnam, 
perhaps because remoieness, perhaps obscured by more pressing un- 
derstandable crises like Cuba, perhaps, as they claim, by routine opti- 
mistic statements from American visitors here. This has meant that so- 
called “positive” stories got relatively little play, if they make papers at 
all, while bad news often hits page one. Same time correspondents 
deliberately searched for “angles” to dress up story and one of best of 
these inevitably was peculiarities of Ngo Dinh family. 

On top of all this, reporting from Saigon has been immeasurably 
complicated—as Mission has reported frequently in past—by built-in 
incompatibility in personalities of GVN and American newsmen. Like 
most new, inexperienced regimes in less-developed countries, GVN 
has poor press facilities, often tries to conceal shortcomings by deceit, 
tends to confuse US press with US Government, and pridefully resents 
hostile criticism. Same time, GVN also has rather recklessly adopted 
policy of harassment of foreign press and reprisals against specific 
newsmen whom it considered insulting and/or unacceptably hostile to 
GVN cause. 
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This is not unparalleled in other new countries. Older, more ex- 
perienced correspondents who come here usually accept harassments 
with all other characteristics of this war and are able to take the larger 
view of what's at stake here and logic of US policy under circum- 
and often finding news sources among equally young American advi- 
sors—tend to be shocked, angry, indignant because they think US is 
intellectually when considered in calmer moments. 

Such young reporters, and young advisors, have yet to learn that 
the mark of a great nation is tolerance and understanding of such 
tortured people as Vietnamese and their petty, often rather 
maneuvers to save face. And they forget that the face of the govern- 
ment has vital bearing on support of its people in conduct of war.‘ 

This is further complicated by reality that these particular Ameri- 
can newsmen and this particular regime dislike each other to degree 
that verges on neurotic. Besides their public dispatches, newsmen 
have reported at length by mail and private cable to editors back home 
on indignities of working Vietnam. Chances are when Ap Bac story 
broke, GVN had hardly friend in any editorial room in United States. 
What happened looks from here like savagely emotional delayed reac- 
tion to ousters of Sully and Robinson, Mme. Nhu's charge that whole 
American press is “communist” and every other harassment over past 
six months.” Ap Bac was reported as major GVN failure at cost of 
American lives, and it appears from here that American editorial writ- 
ers, commentators, columnists licked chops with delight and reached 
for simplest adjectives they could muster. 

About reftel comment war going better than reported to US pub- 
lic, this is collective judgment of US Country Team, and of most senior 
American and foreign officials here. But this judgment is still not 
unanimous among informed observers in Saigon. There is still debate 
about outcome this struggle, newsmen report this, always at risk of 
over-emphasizing minority viewpoint. Mission has been reporting for 
some time that GVN performance, decisively proving its capacity to 
win, will be ultimate and in fact only solution to foreign press prob- 
lem. To date performance is not yet that convincing, at least to man 
who must give his major effort to reporting front-page material. 

On what to do, Mission sees no panacea. GVN daily press brief- 
ings continue, but Americans seldom bother to attend because news is 
so old. Freshest information available is passed privately to GVN by 
MACV/PIO but is sometimes cut by GVN despite US advice. US 


* A marginal notation in Wood s hand at this port reads Not alone in forgetting 
* See vol. u, pp. 279, 721, and 745 
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Mission continues operate on principle it can release news only on 
military events involving American personnel—or risk GVN irritation 
and possibly even cutoff of reports to MACV. There are no formal 
MACY briefings for same reason,” but in practice, MACV is able 
provide news on almost all events except seme VC-initiated actions 
like attacks on strategic hamlets, and Mission has found that adequate 
news even of these can usually be passed discreetly to newsmen. 
Senior members of Mission, including Nolting and Harkins, are regu- 
larly available to US and other journalists, and spend much time on 
this. 

Plentiful US air transportation is available to correspondents to go 
anywhere they want in country pretty much at will.” Newsmen are 
generally satisfied with facilities available. Their main complaints are 
GVN news blackouts on specific military actions or deceit and absence 
of reliable GVN news sources. 


Mission has been trying to pass word discreetly to GVN that Ap 
Bac press eruption was result its ill-considered policy toward news- 
men. This apparently has had some success. Except for relatively mild 
attacks in Saigon press, there have been no new harassments ir. wake 
of Ap Bac, and Nhu assures us none is planned. It’s even conceivable 
eruption will have healthy long-term effect. 

Reftel’s invitation for Mission's ideas on ways to alleviate situa- 
tion at Washington end is much appreciated. Again we can see little 
that will really change situation other than long held GVN perform- 
ance. [sic] As one-shot move, however, it might be useful to consider 
sending planeload of relatively senior newsmen to Vietnam for tour of 
country which Mission would be happy to arrange. Generally our 
feeling is that Ap Bac explosion was as much fault of US editors and 
pundits as that of reporting from Saigon. If not already being done, 
perhaps Department would consider series of off-record briefings for 


*On February 10, Admiral Felt, after consultations on the press problem in Wash- 
ington, cabled General Harkins that the Departments of Defense and State and the 
White House Press Secretary had agreed that Harkins should conduct briefings for the 
American press on the military situation in Vietnam. Felt added: “It is recognized that 
the GVN might not be happy about this at first, but we believe they will get used to it. 
The important thing is that we must improve press relations despite possible GVN 
sensitivities. (CINCPAC telegram 01014Z to COMUSMACYV., February 10; Washington 
National Records Center, RG 84, Saigon Embassy Files: FRC 67 A 677, 350 GVN) 

‘In telegram 749 from Saigon, February 13, the Embassy reported that recent press 
accounts emphasizing U.S. combat air activities in Vietnam grew out of the practice of 
allowing journalists to accompany interdiction missions. Ambassador Nolting indicated 
that he and General Harkins would continue to respond to questions from the press 
relating to the Farmgate operation by referring to its operational training role, but he 
added: “With GVN and US joint air effort now reaching over 1,000 sorties per month, 
and with U.S. casualties from Farmgate operations coming into print, there is more and 
more chance that reporters will feature Farmgate role.” (Department of State, Central 
Files, DEF 19 US-S VIET) 
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top editors to clarify true considerations in US policy here vis-a-vis 
undeniable problems of application. Conceivably, this could lead to 
sending of more seasoned correspondents for full-time duty Vietnam. 


Mission is attempting to generate more news about GVN social 
and economic progress. USIS-Saigon plans soon to assign officer full- 
time to USOM to act in effect as press attaché to encourage such 
stories in foreign press (where possible with minimum emphasis on 
American role), and to generate news on such subjects for dissemina- 
tion through USIS facilities. 

While this should help shift press attention toward real progress 
being made socially and economically, it must be recognized that this 
sort of thing is secondary news compared to death of single American 
serviceman from enemy action. Unhappily it must also be noted that if 
correspondent is set on spotting GVN shortcomings, he can find them 
just as easily in civil activities as military operations. To repeat, there 
are occasional one-shot opportunities to counter unfavorable reporting 
(e.g., making available captured VC document showing internal diffi- 
culties), but in general there can be no lasting solution until it is clear 
to even relatively casual observer that GVN is winning. 


Nolting 





31. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 


Washington, February 6, 1963—1:10 p.m. 


771. Embtels 644, ° 686. ° After weighing all factors concerned and 
taking into account your views and those DOD, it is Department's 
view that we should not commit ourselves at this time to turn over jets 
(RT-33 and T-33) to GVN. 


Recognize need for increased reconnaissance capability and desir- 
ability of having GVN embark on this task as part of overall long-term 
policy giving GVN increasing responsibility for its own defense. How- 
ever, due to overriding political considerations, involving escalation 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 19-3 US~S VIET. Secret. Drafted 
by Heavner, cleared by Wood and Rice and in the Department of Defense in draft by 
Bundy. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

‘ Not printed 
‘See footnote 2, Document 13 
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from US-controlled to GVN-controlled jets as this might affect NVN, 
Laos situation and Cambodia, we cannot afford take unnecessary in- 
ternational risks now. 

You should, therefore, inform Thuan in terms you think appropri- 
ate that we are not prepared to turn over jets at this time. FYI We are 
prepared to review this question periodically and propose to do so 
next in March. End FYI. 


Rusk 





32. Minutes of a Meeting of the Special Group for 
Counterinsurgency, Washington, February 7, 1963, 2 p.m. 


PRESENT 


Mr. Johnson, The Attorney General, Mr. Bell, Mr. Murrow, Mr. Forrestal, Mr. 
Bundy vice Mr. Gilpatric, General Krulak vice General Taylor, Mr. Colby vice 
Mr. McCone 

Mr. Wood was present for Items 1 and 2 


1. Report by General Krulak? on the Situation in South Viet-Nam 


General Krulak prefixed [prefaced?] his remarks with the comment 
that he believes real progress has been made in the struggle against 
the Viet Cong since the occasion of his last visit during the summer of 
1962. There has been a continuous improvement in intelligence activi- 
ties and apparent modest gains in the economic area. Vietnamese 
military operations are moving in the right direction, although more 
urging is required by U.S. advisors to maintain this momentum. 

On the negative side, General Krulak stated that the MAAG and 
the Assistance Command could be drawn closer together. Coordina- 
tion of air operations should be improved. Reaction time for air sup- 
port must be reduced, greater rapport must be established with the 
Vietnamese in order to obtain advance information on planned opera- 
tions. Rules of engagement should be modified to permit U.S. armed 
helicopters to fire upon the Viet Cong without having to wait to be 
fired upon. 


‘Source: Department of State, Special Group Counterinsurgency Files: Lot 68 D 
451, Special Group (CI). Secret. Drafted by Dingeman who is not listed among the 
participants. 

* General Krulak was a member of the investigative mission headed by General 
Wheeler sent to Vietnam by the JCS in January. For the report of that mission, see 
Document 26. 
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Relative to these rules, the Attorney General suggested that an 
early decision should be sought as to whether or not this would be 
desirable. General Krulak will follow through on this. General Krulak 
continued by stating that Vietnamese morale is good, and suggested 
that Viet Cong morale is deteriorating. The latter judgment was based 
on increased defections, the difficulty in retaining personnel, and their 
demonstrated need to capture supplies, especially medicines. 

General Krulak emphasized the need to relieve our logistical sys- 
tem from supporting any effort not essential to the struggle. As an 
example, he pointed out that in the field of research and development 
a number of test projects are being carried out which could be con- 
ducted elswhere. JCS will take action to resolve this problem. Infiltra- 
tion of personnel and equipment by the Viet Cong continues both by 
land and sea. Captured Chinese weapons are tangible evidence of the 
infiltration of supplies from outside South Viet-Nam. The members 
agreed with an observation by the Chairman that it is especially im- 
portant to develop some hard evidence of this infiltration of personnel 
and supplies in order that it may be presented to Moscow with another 
version for release to the press. Mr. William Jorden of the Department 
of State is scheduled to depart for South Viet-Nam for the express 
purpose of developing such a substantiated report. 


2. Paramilitary Training in South Viet-Nam 


The members expressed their desire that in the transfer of respon- 
sibility for certain Montagnard training programs to DOD we do not 
lose the long-term assets [less than 1 line not declassified}. In particular, 
the members expressed concern at the prospect of Special Forces per- 
sonnel handling these projects with only a six-months tour in South 
Viet-Nam. The members agree that while it might not be necessary for 
personnel conducting normal instruction to stay longer than this pe- 
riod, certain key personnel should be assigned for longer periods. 


Mr. Bundy explained the current funding problem for DOD is 
how to handle the Montagnard training program, as well as other 
paramilitary programs within normal military accounting procedures. 
However, arrangements are currently being worked out [less than 1 
line not declassified] within Defense to resolve this problem. It was 
noted that it might be necessary to revise NSAM 57,’ which is the 
basis for this transfer of responsibility to DOD. 


Mr. Colby explained that the difficulty of presenting a clear orga- 
nizational chart for the diverse paramilitary groups in South Viet-Nam 
resulted from the fact that these groups were developed wherever a 


* Not printed. 
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potential existed rather than based on a preconceived plan. However, 
understanding of missions and coordination of operations does exist at 
the district and provincial level. 

The members expressed concern over the prospect of the creation 
of approximately a 50,000 man police program for South Viet-Nam 
prior to the development of adequate coordination mechanisms for 
existing paramilitary forces. 


Miscellaneous 


A. The Chairman called the attention of the members to Embassy 
Saigon Telegram No. 726,‘ which provides an analysis of the press 
problem. 

[Here follows a reference to a scheduled visit of the Interdepart- 
mental Team to Africa.] 


James W. Dingeman 


Executive Secretary 





33. Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs (Harriman)' 


Washington, February 8, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Contacts with Vietnamese Opposition 


In our report’ Roger and I did suggest that consideration be given 
to expanding the contacts between U.S. personnel in Saigon and non- 
communist elements of the Vietnamese opposition. 

There are, I think, two major reasons for doing this. First, it would 
be part of a carefully designed program to establish a somewhat more 
independent U.S. position in SVN. Second, it should eventually in- 
crease our alternatives in the event of an accident which results in a 
shift in the government. 


' Source: Kennedy Library, Schlesinger Papers, South Vietnam. Secret. A copy was 
also sent to Hilsman. 
* Document 19. 
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| agree with Fritz Nolting that there are dangers in raising old 
suspicions in the mind of President Diem and his family about U.S. 
intentions. But | think that the risks in remaining too closely tied to 
Diem’'s government will increase rather than decrease as time goes on. 

If the field agrees with the suggestion, | should imagine they 
would want to move with great caution, and | would agree. If | were 
Fritz, | would simply encourage our people in Saigon to be available to 
non-governmental personalities and to listen to their problems. | 
would avoid at the outset any involvement in officially disapproved 
activities, but | would not discourage reporting. [1 sentence (14/2 lines) 
not declassified] | have in mind one such area which could be re- 
examined and that is the trade union movement. As | understand it, 
the government is starting to take repressive measures against Mr. 
Brui's [Buu's] union which is the only legitimate labor organization in 
the country. | would think we might attempt to counter some of these 
measures by discreet support of this labor organization, if we believe it 
is soundly based. 

At some point, of course, Diem will become aware of shift in our 
present policy of total public and private support of his person and 
family. We should face this likelihood squarely and without guilt 
feelings. It may be necessary to re-state to him as smoothly but as 
firmly as possible, that the interests of the United States require that 
we maintain a friendly attitude towards all his people, that we must 
inform ourselves of all opinion in Vietnamese society, and that, occa- 
sionally, we must speak out as frankly as he does on matters on which 
we have honest differences of opinion. 

All this is rather vague and | am quite aware that neither casual 
visitors to Saigon nor the Department itself can give specific advice on 
such a matter to our people in the field. The most we can do is to raise 
questions for consideration and indicate support for broad political 
principle. 


Michael V. Forrestal’ 


Printed from a copy that bears this tvped signature 
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Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the Assistant Administrator, 
Bureau for Far East, Agency for International Development 
(Janow)' 


Washington, February 8, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
South Vietnam Manpower Problems 


I have read Mr. Williams's memorandum to you of February 4th 
on the police problem of South Vietnam.’ I think he raises a legitimate 
point when he emphasizes the care that must be taken to avoid the 
adverse political consequences of our support of a repressive police 
force. 

I stili believe, however, that the overall problem of efficient use of 
U.S. supported paramilitary organizations in South Vietnam should be 
reviewed. My understanding of the historical background is that in the 
early part of last year we were so desperate to get arms into the hands 
of anyone who would fight the VC, that CAS, AID and MAAG were 
inclined to provide arms and training to almost any organization in 
South Vietnam which asked for them. This was a perfectly under- 
standable policy at the time; but the numbers of men and organiza- 
tions are now reaching a very large total, and | am not convinced that 
we have a clear idea of the political and military function they will 
serve. 

The police problem is really subsidiary to this manpower prob- 
lem. R.G.K. Thompson makes a convincing argument that some form 
of civilian organization is required to relieve the army of normal secu- 
rity functions after an area has been pacified. His major point is that 
there are no professionally trained people to man mobile check points 
and other installations to ensure control of the movement of people 
and property. It is going to take some time to find and train such 
people, which is why I feel that we should get started before the need 
becomes country-wide. 


Source: Kennedy Library, Hilsman Papers, Country Series— Vietnam. Secret. Cop- 
ies were sent also to Byron Engle, Director of the Office of Public Safety in AID, and to 
Ogden Williams, Speacial Assistant on the staff of USOM Director Brent in the Embassy 


in Sa 
The Williams cited here is apparently Ogden Williams. The memorandum has not 
been found 
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From a political point of view, I feel that it is equally important to 
get population control functions out of the hands of the army and into 
the hands of carefully trained civilian police types as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Williams's point is well taken, but this is precisely the reason why 
our public safety people, who are particularly sensitive about the polit- 
ical problems of the police activities, should be brought in at this early 


Only the field, of course, can make sensible judgements about 
these matters; | would think that a carefully drafted suggestion to 
them to do some thinking, perhaps in consultation with Thompson, 
would be useful. 


Michael V. Forrestal ’ 


’ Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





35. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, February 8, 1963—4 p.m. 


734. Deptels 618 and 740.’ All elements TF/Saigon have been 
intensively examining infiltration problem and have reached following 
initial conclusions: 


I. Possible Communist Moves 


A. We believe for immediate future it likely Communists will 
retain present ideological-military framework (i.e., keeping GVN 
under as much pressure as possible but stopping short of conventional 
warfare of movement) hoping for favorable break such as coup or 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, CSM 9-6 S VIET. Secret; Priority; Limit 
Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

* In telegram 618 to Saigon, December 21, 1962, the Department of State instructed 
the Task Force in Saigon to prepare an assessment of the infiltration problem in South 
Vietnam. The assessment was to focus on three aspects of the problem: possible Com- 
munist moves, U.S. and South Vietnamese preventive or reactive moves, and US. and 
South Vietnamese intelligence capability to detect Communist moves. The Task Force 
was also instructed to consider what measures might be taken to complement military 
action in order to sustain the South Vietnamese effort in the face of increased infiltra- 
tion, to forestall increased infiltration through diplomatic and political actions, and to 
obtain improved intelligence on infiltration. (/bid., 751K.001/12-2162) Telegram 740 to 
Saigon, January 26, instructed the Task Force to submit a response to the questions 
posed in telegram 618, on an interim basis if necessary. (/bid., 751K.001/1-2663) 
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onset of war weariness on part of US or GVN to give Viet Cong 
opportunity propose political settlement on their terms—international 
conference and/or establishment of neutral or left-leaning govern- 
ment. 

B. If war increasingly goes against them (as we expect during this 
year), highly probable Communists will increase infiltration. We 
would expect Communists couple this with political offensive for con- 
ference and neutral solution for SVN. If pressure on VC becomes 
unbearable, we believe Communists would probably choose to go 
underground rather than resort to steps which would amount to open 
intervention. Having gone underground, they might work through 
front groups to attempt to effect change in government and would 
probably pull cadres back a ‘oss border into Laos or DRV or into 
inaccessible areas and continue training against time when armed 
action might again prove feasible and desirable. 

C. Our reading of both Soviet and Chinese policy for this part of 
world leads us to believe major escalation unlikely. They probably feel 
that long-range prospects in SEA are on whole favorable and would be 
reluctant to make move which might provoke direct US intervention. 
While some indications point to an increase in VC military and politi- 
cal activities in year ahead, these do not imply significant change in 
character of war. We see at this time no indication from north of 
preparations for overt intervention. 

D. Likewise we discount possibility that Communists would at- 
tempt to seize specific area of SVN to serve as seat of “liberation 
government” which would then appeal for international recognition. 
Even with greatly stepped up infiltration from Communist side, 
strength of RVNAF would be too great to permit VC to exert full 
military and political control over an indentifiable area for any length 
of time. We recognize that geographic base in SVN is not “’sine-qua- 
non” for “liberation government’. Would be questionable Communist 
asset. 


II. Communist Capabilities for Infiltration Into SVN 


Available documentary evidence on Communist infiltration into 
SVN (vast majority relating to period prior mid-1962) indicates that 
primary objective is to provide Viet Cong movement with vitally 
needed matériel and with human skills which it cannot obtain locally, 
viz, certain types of arms and munitions, medical supplies, trained 
cadres and military specialists. VC still relying on local recruitment to 
fill ordinary manpower needs. 

Rate of infiltration has varied from low of 100-200 per month 
Jan-April 1962 to high of 1,200 during June 1962. Monthly average 
June-December 1961 was 500-1,000. Difficult judge present rate, but 
on basis numerous low level and villager sightings and reports we 
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believe infiltration continuing. Intelligence lag is several months be- 
cause hard evidence needed to substantiate infiltration and establish 
rate does not normally become available until infiltrators begin to be 
killed or fall into GVN hands, or documents captured. 

Current infiltration operations appear to have dual purpose of 
improving political and military efficiency of insurgency and providing 
trained manpower to cadre new units. We believe Communists bank- 
ing on this type operation to sustain insurgency at current pace or even 
somewhat higher tempo. We do not know what maximum rate of 
infiltration (chiefly through Laos, Cambodia and DMZ) Communists 
could maintain, but note that rate as high as that registered in June did 
not necessitate fundamental change in nature of infiltration operation. 
Since that time, however, regroupment of Montagnard population and 
development of capability of Montagnards to defend themselves and 
harass VC have certainly increased difficulties VC hard core forces to 
maintain themselves. Added to this are problems imposed by increas- 
ing ARVN forays into VC base areas. 

We believe, nevertheless, that they could introduce units up to 
battalion size and concentrate several if necessary to support critical 
operations. (Statements of two recent defectors indicate infiltration of 
battalion-sized group in July and another in August.) We assume DRV 
units in southern Laos are there to support operations in SVN and 
could be introduced any time situation dictated. However, unless 
Communist strategy changed, they would attempt to keep this inter- 
vention on a relatively small and clandestine basis. 

In sum, as long as infiltration operation [garble—is?] conducted in 
a clandestine manner, it could vary in intensity from a few hundred 
crossings a month for purpose of supplying the VC with critically 
needed equipment and human skills up through introduction of mod- 
est number of organized units not exceeding battalion strength. If the 
Communists decided to up the scale of infiltration to organized units 
of regimental or division strength, logistic problems involved would 
probably exceed capabilities of present system and support effort re- 
quired would destroy clandestine nature of operation. 


Ill. Actions To Forestall Increased Infiltration 


Forestalling increased infiltration through diplomatic and political 
actions will be difficult because: (1) such an increase will likely remain 
short of overt intervention; (2) US is hampered by lack of direct lever- 
age on countries from which infiltration comes, ie., DRV, Laos (PL- 
controlled section) and Cambodia. 

In the event of a serious increase in infiltration, there are a num- 
ber of political and quasi-military courses which might be followed. 
These could be used by stages, but their effect would probably only be 


significant if they were part of a package. They might include: 
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1. Maintaining firm stance, with Western allies, that US would not 
consider participation in international conference on SVN. 


2. Demanding ICC action in Laos and Viet Nam. 


3.W Russians of danger of escalation. Protesting to them in 
their role as a Co-Chairman if we can document charge of 
infiltration through Laos. 


4. — with the ion that Council i 
political pressures warnings if necessary, lead to individual 
supporting actions by SEATO members rather than to a SEATO opera- 
tion per se. 

5. Active, supporting military countermeasures such as: 

A. Aerial reconnaissance of logistic routes in Laos, 
B. Anti-infiltration operations outside South Vietnam, 
C. Increased harassing and sabotage operations in the DRV. 


6. Appeal to UN seeking at least its moral support for counterac- 
tons. 


We have also continued larger scale actions directed toward hit- 
ting Communists where it hurts such as aerial interdiction of Laos 
supply routes, strikes against selected NVN targets, introduction of US 
combat units into SVN to oppose infiltration and naval blockade of 
DRV. The likely consequences of these actions would, of course, have 
to be considered in light of overall national policy since they involve 


serious risk of escalation. At this point we would recommend against 
such measures except in unlikely event of overt intervention. We do 
believe, however, that their efficacy and feasibility as a response to 
large-scale infiltration should be investigated. 


IV. Updating Jorden Report’ 


Whatever actions we might undertake, a well-documented case 
supporting our infiltration charge would appear absolutely essential. 
Job would be a big one requiring placing [piecing] together numerous 
bits of information. Other than two previously mentioned defector 
reports on infiltration in July and August, little or no documentary 
evidence now available to substantiate infiltration since mid-1962. 
Experience to date has shown that hard information lags 5-6 months 
in reaching MACYV. With extra effort now being mounted to collect this 
type info we would hope to begin receiving useful material within next 
month or two. We would welcome assignment of Jorden to undertake 
this task on full-time basis as soon as sufficient documentation avail- 
able so as to have report ready at earliest possible date. 


‘Published as A Threat to the Peace: North Viet-Nam's Effort To Conquer South Viet- 
Nam (Department of State Publication 7308, December 1961) 
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V. [garble] and GVN Capabilities for Detecting Infiltration 


With expanding programs along Laos frontier (CIDG, Mountain 
Scouts, etc.), GVN capability improvirg rapidly and should be increas- 
ingly able, if properly coordinated at central level, to cover area inside 
SVN’s borders. Main problem lies on Laos side. More intensive intelli- 
gence collection across border will be necessary to acquire precise info 
on Communist movements. With present capabilities we could proba- 
bly detect movement large units into SVN. However, without air sur- 
veillance over Laos and covert reconnaissance on the Laos side of the 
border warning time would be inadequate to insure positive detection. 
V1. Sustaining GVN Effort in Face of Increased Infiltration 

Question of sustaining GVN effort in face of increased infiltration 
largely matter of continuing to press forward with counterinsurgency 
National Campaign Plan. It is our judgment that likely scale of in- 
crease will not result in any great change in character of war.‘ If, 
contrary to this expectation, DRV decided to undertake massive inter- 
vention, then whole nature of conflict would have changed and we 


and our allies would be . ~nfronted with new decisions. Current US 
unilateral and SEATO plans address this eventuality. 


Nolting 


* A marginal notation on the source text im an unknown hand reads Wishing will 
make it so 





Memorandum of a Conversation Between the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs (Harriman) and the 
Chief of Staff, United States Army (Wheeler), 

of State, Washington, February 9, 1963, 11:30 a.m. ' 


During his call on me on Saturday, February 9, General Wheeler 
spoke of General Harkins’ difficulties with Diem, and said: 


of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, DEF 
10-2 Advisony tod Dosising, Asst Secret; Limit Distribution Drafted by Harriman 
Copies were sent to FE. SEA/VN., the Embassy in Saigon for Ambassador Nolting, the 
White House for Forrestal. and INR for Hilsman A copy of this memorandum is also im 
Library of Congress, Harriman Papers 
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1. General Harkins has been urging Diem to end the small self- 
should be in larger units, with active patrols laying ambush for Viet- 
Cong. 

2. General Harkins feels Diem has been overly cautious in offen- 
sive actions in engagement with the Viet-Cong. Diem doesn’t want 
losses. Officers involved in action should be told not to be afraid of 
blame on account of losses. At the present time, they are afraid if they 
attack they will be criticized for losses that are sustained. 

Gereral Wheeler said that our civilian staff is not restrained in 
where it travels. 

General Wheeler considers the strategic hamlet program good. He 
spoke well of Rufus Phillips. He indicated that the program was being 
expanded to take care of additional requirements. He said that none of 
the radios in strategic hamlets had been lost. Reinforcements are read- 
ily available when called for. They were on the alert at the airfields at 
each of the four Corps areas. 


General Wheeler described the U.S. press situation as “terrible.” 
He pointed out that there was a good article by Beech in the morning 
Washington Post. He suggested that there should be a special press tour 
from U.S. run by Defense. When | questioned him about this, he 
accepted my suggestion that perhaps it would be better to try to get 
the press to send especially experienced men out, individually. 

It has been arranged that each of the four Corps should have a 
U.S. press officer to handle the American press when they came there, 
and also to see that information got out. 

Briefings by U.S. military were being conducted to “cut the press 
in” on information available to U.S., at least to some degree. He 
reported excellent relations between Nolting and Harkins. He spoke 


highly of each. 


I suggested that he might wish to develop in more detail his 
proposal made in the conference with the President, that the South 


Vietnamese army develop commando capabilities against North Viet- 


Nam.’ 


‘In another memorandum of this conversation. Harriman noted that he and 


Conversation —Governor Harriman 1963) 
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37. Letter From the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs (Harriman) to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 


Staff (Taylor) 


Washington, February 9, 1963 


Dear Max: I had a good talk this morning with General Wheeler 
about his trip,’ and touched on the question of whether General 
Harkins should report direct to the Joint Chiefs, rather than CINCPAC. 
This was raised by the President and the Secretary of State in our 
meeting last week 

To cite detailed complaints would obscure the main issue which is 
that if we are to win in Viet-Nam, our people there must have the 
fullest possible authority with clear lines of responsibility. This is a 
war of constant. small incidents and innumerable daily problems of 
every kind. We must leave these decisions to those in the field and 
permit them to act as quickly as necessary. 

What bothers us is that the basic command concept, namely, that 
there be the closest cooperation and coordination between our military 
and civilian activities, is not being carried out fully. It does exist in 
Viet-Nam and in Washington. CINCPAC, however, is off on the side 
without contact on the political and economic aspects. This is the basic 
weakness. We are satisfied that it both slows up decisions and leads to 
military decisions that have not been concerted with the political and 
economic considerations. 

We feel strongly that there would be a substantial benefit if Gen- 
eral Harkins as MACV would report directly to the Chiefs of Staff, 
obtaining, however, logistic support from CINCPAC. We have too 
much at stake to permit the sensitivity of command procedures to 
interfere with the most direct and effective channels. ’ 


Sincerely, 
W. Averell Harriman ‘ 


‘Source: Library of Congress, Harriman Papers, TUVWXYZ. Personal and Confi- 
dential 

| See supra 

‘In a letter of February 14. Taylor intormed Harriman that he had “initiated a 
directive to the jomnt Staff to review this command organization In making it. we will 
give close attention to the views contained in your letter (Library of Congress. Harri- 
man Papers, TUVWXYZ) 

‘Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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Letter From the Ambassador in Vietnam (Nolting) to the 


Vietnamese Secretary of State at the Presidency and 
Assistant Secretary of State for National Defense (Thuan) ' 


Saigon, February 14, 1963. 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: My Government has carefully considerd the 
request for four T-33 jet aircraft contained in your letter to me of 
December 10, 1962.’ We appreciate your Government's desire to be- 
come better equipped to counter any threat to South Viet-Nam posed 
by unauthorized incursions into Vietnamese air space. We understand, 
however, that there has been no actual confirmation of such incursions 
and that there is insufficient evidence to conclude that a threat of this 
kind exists at the present time. 

My Government's position in this matter rests essentially on the 
following considerations. The delivery of jet aircraft to your Govern- 
ment could open our two Governments to charges of violating the 
specific prohibition against jet engines contained in Article 17 of the 
Geneva Accords. It could also lead to the acquisition of jet aircraft by 
the North Vietnamese regime, thereby enhancing the threat which 
that regime poses to South Viet-Nam. 


As you know, for some time our Military Assistance Program for 
Viet-Nam has included four RT-33 jet aircraft. However, because of 
the considerations referred to above, the delivery of these aircraft has 
not been authorized. In our view, these considerations continue to 
outweigh the advantages which a jet reconnaissance aircraft capability 
would have for our joint efforts to restore internal security in South 
Viet-Nam. Additionally, the requirement for a jet aircraft reconnais- 
sance capability, as you are aware, is at present being met by other 
means. 

I wish to assure you that we have this matter under continuous 
study. Should any new information be brought to our attention which 
would materially change our assessment of the situation, we would be 
prepared to review our present position. 

Accept, Mr. Secretary, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 


Frederick E. Nolting, Jr.’ 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 19-3 US~-S VIET. Secret; Limit 
Distribution. Transmitted to Washington on February 18 as enclosure 2 to airgram 
A-435 from Saigon. 

* Not found. 

’ Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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39. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, February 15, 1963—6:20 p.m. 


807. Embtel 749.’ Agree that reporters cannot be prevented from 
observing Farmgate operations but Embassy and MACV should insure 
that Farmgate cover maintained to extent that there are no stories or 
publicity on Farmgate given out by US sources. We concerned by news 
reports US air combat role because (1) this is clear violation Geneva 
Accords; (2) we have stated repeatedly in public that no US combat 
forces as such in Viet Nam and these stories give lie to all high officials 
who have made statement; (3) these stories also give substance to 
Commie charge this is US war on VN people; (4) combat role US 
forces may raise demand for Congressional action, since we have 
repeatedly stated their role limited to advisory logistic. 

We also concerned by stories on US jets doing photo reconnais- 
sance work. We note Feb 7 AP story quotes General Anthis directly on 
this subject. Policy on jets remains that we will not accuse ourselves of 
violating Geneva Accords nor give Commies any excuse for overt 
escalation by admitting that we have introduced jets into Viet Nam. 


Rusk 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 19 S VIET. Secret. Drafted by 
Heavner and cleared in FE by Wood, Abram E. Manell, and Harriman, and in P by 
Robert |. McCloskey. Admiral Heinz in DOD/ISA was informed about the contents of 
the telegram. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD. 

* See footnote 7, Document 30. 
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40. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (McNamara)' 


JCSM-137-63 Washington, February 16, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Rules of Engagement for US Helicopters in Vietnam 


It came to the attention of General Wheeler's team during his visit 
to Vietnam, that under local interpretation of JCS instructions, all US 
aircraft other than Farmgate are precluded from using their weapons 
until they are actually fired upon even in the case of clearly identified 
enemy personnel discovered during the progress of combat. This pro- 
hibition is more restrictive than the Joint Chiefs of Staff had intended 
and seriously limits effective self-defense. Accordingly, CINCPAC has 
been authorized to permit all helicopters to fire on clearly identified 
Viet Cong elements which are considered to be a threat to the safety of 
the helicopters and their passengers. ? 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Maxwell D. Taylor 
Chairman 


Joint Chiefs of Staff 


‘ Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, 
Vietnam 380 thru 381 1963. Secret. 

*On February 25, Chalmers Wood sent a memorandum to Harriman which indi- 
cated that the decision to change the rules of engagement for U.S. helicopters in Viet- 
nam had been cleared with the President but not with the Department of State, and had 
become an embarrassment because of a news leak: “Today's Washington Daily News 
runs the headline ‘New Order to American Troops in Viet Nam... “SHOOT 
FIRST” *”. 

“On reading this headline | called JCS and asked them to send a message to Saigon 
within 24 hours inquiring under what authority the Secret order changing the rules of 
engagement for helicopters had been released by ‘informed military sources’ to the UPL. 
I learned that CINCPAC has sent such a message. 

“1 also asked why JCS had not cleared the order changing the rules of engagement 
with State. They replied that the Attorney General had wished the matter taken to the 
President for decision quickly. While this is true, they wold not have been delayed if, 
for example, Bill Bundy had called you on the matter befoi ; it went to the White House. 
DOD has, once again, promised to clear such matters with us in the future.” (Depart- 
ment of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, PR-11 Press Relations) 

John Mecklin described this as a “spectacular leak”, which “leaked so rapidly that 
stories appeared in the press before the new rules had even taken effect.” According to 
Mecklin, the leak should have been anticipated: “The order had to be circulated among 
something like a thousand persons, most of them young, embittered helicopter crewmen 
who had lost buddies to V.C. fire, and many of whom were close personal friends of 
newsmen.” (Mecklin, Mission in Torment, p. 119) 
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41. Letter From the Commander, Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam (Harkins) to President Diem’ 


Saigon, February 23, 1963. 


DEAR Mk. PRESIDENT: This is a report on progress as I see it in our 
common drive to put down the Communist Insurgency in the Republic 
of Vietnam. | feel that this report is particularly timely as we imple- 
ment the National Campaign Plan. 

I am convinced that we have taken the military, psychological, 
economic and political initiative from the enemy. We have kept stead- 
ily mounting pressure on him in all phases of the war to return the 
loyalty and control of the people to the Government of Vietnam. The 
next four to eight weeks will tell us all whether or not my conviction is 
true. 

As you know, the Communists’ capabilities confronting the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Republic of South Vietnam remain very 
formidable indeed. Capturing the initiative and winning a decisive 
victory are two very different objectives. Victory is not attainable, if we 
do not exploit our hard-won initiative. Victory can be delayed indefi- 
nitely or never won if we do not act decisively, while applying ever- 
increasing pressure on the enemy in all areas of the conflict. 

The VC are still everywhere. They still have much of their rela- 
tively secure strategic base structure. If the pressure which we have 
gradually developed everywhere is allowed to level off or decrease, we 
will lose the initiative. We have the means to increase this pressure on 
all fronts beginning now. 

I believe we seized the initiative in September or October, though 
we may not have realized it at that time. Analysis of progress, milita- 
rily, politically, economically and psychologically leaves no doubt in 
my mind. Here are some indicators as we see them—results achieved 
by not only the RVNAF, but all elements of your government. Results 
achieved since October 1962 are compared with those during the prior 
18 months for which records are available to me. 

Prior to October there were 3,089 Strategic Hamlets, protecting 
4,096,391 people in varying degress. On 14 February 1963 6,988,826 
people were living in 5049 Strategic Hamlets. If we count the citizens 
of Vietnam living in the metropolitan areas of Saigon, Dalat, Qui 
Nhon, Quang Ngai, Danang and Hue, who are not in strategic wards, 
an additional 823,827 people are living and working in secure condi- 
tions. The number of people enjoying the security of Strategic Hamlets 
will steadily increase as each day passes. 


‘Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 334, MAC/V Files: FRC 69 A 
702, 204-58 Command Reporting Files (1963). Secret. 
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Prior to October, there were many different ideas in the RVNAF 
and the Provinces on how the VC threat should be defeated. Through 
your leadership, these differences in methods and strategy have been 
dramatically reduced. Our advisors report for the first six weeks of 
1963 that 80% of the RVNAF effort has been applied to Clear and 
Hold operations, directly supporting and protecting the Province Re- 
habilitation and Strategic Hamlet programs. 

Militarily, the average number of VC initiated incidents per week 
prior to October 1962 was 347. Since October it has been 271 with the 
trend continuing downward. 

Prior to October, the VC initiated 98 armed attacks per week, now 
the average is 80, again the trend downward. Part of the explanation is 
that the VC has had to increase the size of attacking forces if they hope 
to be successful. This is good because the VC cannot now be in as 
many places simultaneously. Militarily, this is good because the VC is 
exposed to more decisive defeats by the RVNAF. 

Another reliable military index is weapons captured. Prior to Oc- 
tober the monthly averages were 474 GVN weapons lost and 304 VC 
weapons captured. Since October the ratio is increasingly in favor of 
the GVN, 401 GVN weapons lost each month to 506 VC weapons 
captured. 

Rapidly improving communications permit reporting of many 
smaller scale incidents and engagements which never have come to 
the attention of Saigon authorities before. I believe the figures we now 
have are the most reliable possible. 

Several primary reasons have made these gains possible. There is 
ever increasingly effective intelligence on the enemy, military and 
political. The population is seeing physical evidence of its govern- 
ment’s interest and ability to protect and assist them. The VC more 
and more must rely on force and brutality to supply themselves and 
recruit personnel at the cost of both the political and psychological 
support of increasing numbers of the people. 

These vital improvements in the RVN position could not have 
occurred without a steadily improving military situation. The 9th Divi- 
sion has been trained and equipped; their record in full field opera- 
tions is one of which we all should be proud. The 25th Division will 
complete its training and be fully equipped for field operations in 
April. The M-113 units are equipped, trained and operating. The state 
of training and equipment of the other elements of the RVNAF, com- 
bined with steadily improving leadership, have made our gains possi- 
ble. 

There remain several important elements of the RVNAF which 
are not being used to full advantage. Some of the artillery is not being 
effectively used. I have directed a study which will develop solid 
recommendations for improvement. The ARVN reorganization has not 
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proceeded the way we would hope, especially the organization and 
functions of the ARVN headquarters, as they pertain to logistical oper- 
ational functions. Control of these functions has been retained at JGS 
level, whereas in original joint planning it was agreed that they could 
best be accomplished by ARVN headquarters by delegation of author- 
ity and appropriate transfer of personnel. Division TOC’s are not yet 
capable of giving Division Commanders the ability to monitor and 
control operations that they must have if they are to be effective. The 
JOC already provides the JGS with much current information. How- 
ever, operational control must be decentralized to the Corps and Divi- 
sion Commanders who have the responsiblilty, the means and the 
tactical knowledge to do the best job possible. As we gain more experi- 
ence in the new organization of the ARVN, | am confident that these 
conditions will be corrected. 

As you know, the strategic hamlet program—the real core of our 
effort here in the Republic of Vietnam—is proceeding at a rapid pace. 
The military clear and hold operations, the construction of defenses 
and the training and arming of defenders are moving along in a well- 
planned and coordinated effort. However, | am sure that you will 
agree with me that the military effort is just half the battle. Along with 
the military programs there must be other governmental programs 
such as public health, education, agricultural assistance, psychological 
warfare, etc., etc., etc. All these are necessary to win the hearts and 
minds of the people, to inform them of what the government is trying 
to do, and to assure them that the government is doing everything in 
its power to suppress the common enemy and restore peace and free- 
dom in the Republic of Vietnam. Therefore | would suggest that all 
agencies of the government be urged to intensify their efforts within 
their particular fields so that the National Campaign Plan will not be 
solely a military effort, but in fact a true national effort. | am not sure 
at this time that all agencies are completely familiar with the details 
and objectives of the National Campaign Plan. 


What of the enemy? The VC know they have an adversary who, 
for the first time, is capable of defeating him. They have become the 
hunted instead of the hunter. Captured documents and personnel, 
plus other intelligence, reveal VC dismay and concern. However, he is 
a long way from defeat. He may have more military capability today 
than he did a year ago. But, he is being driven from the base of his 


support, the people. 

The ever-increasing rate of VC defectors, including hard core peo- 
ple, attest to the enemy's concern. However, the VC can recapture the 
initiative if the GVN pressure on him is lessened or allowed to level 
off. In certain areas, notably the Camau penninsula, he is as strong or 
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stronger than ever. In the northern provinces he has the people, orga- 
nization and forces to turn the tide in his favor if we should allow him 


to do so. 

What of time? Time is on our side if we use the ever-i 
RVN capabilities to steadily increase the pressure on the VC in every 
way, militarily, politically, economically and psychologically. Time is 
on the VC's side if this pressure is relaxed, or we rest on our laurels. 

Time and weather are either for us or against us. In the high 
plateau, and in southern Vietnam, half of the dry season has already 
passed. When the wet season arrives, we will no longer be able to 
apply all the mobility and firepower we have developed. Between now 
and then, the VC must not be allowed to regroup or rest. We must 
attack and destroy them. We must hurt them so badly, that they will 
be forced to apply all their remaining resources merely to survive. If 
we don’t, the VC may neutralize much of the gain we have won at 
great cost and effort. In the meantime, we must apply ever increasing 
pressure on the VC in the north and central coastal areas to make new 
gains, protect and consolidate those we have won, and prepare for 
increased operations with the coming of good weather. 

Time is on our side, if we use it properly. All plans must guaran- 
tee that the VC get no relief from the steadily increasing pressure of 
our efforts to win the population and put down the Communist insur- 
gency. 

The National Campaign Plan which you have recently approved 
places high priority on eliminating the enemy ability to infiltrate into 
the Republic of Vietnam and to move about the country. We must 
succeed in this task. 

I conclude that the Republic of Vietnam is defeating the VC. I 
conclude that to relent now, in optimism over the favorable results and 
achievements of the past few months could be ruinous or fatal to the 
RVN counterinsurgency. Your senior military and political leaders in 
the field sense that victory for the first time is in their grasp. Your 
armed forces rank and file are as fine soldiers as exist in the world 
today. They are young and ready to carry on with the fight. Their 
leaders, tired as they are of a generation of fighting for their country 
and very existence, have the skill and determination to lead them to 
victory. The means and morale needed for RVN victory over the 
insurgents are evident everywhere. 

As for me and my advisors, I now see the way clear to achieve 
decisive military results in the next six months which will permit the 
ultimate complete defeat of the Communists in the Republic of Viet- 
nam. There will be bitter fighting for much longer but the military 
result should not be in doubt. The tremendous task of transforming a 
colonial empire into a prosperous, proud and democratic Republic, a 
model for all of Asia, will take even longer. The means of military 
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victory are now in hand. The foundations of liberty and prosperity are 
in process. Time is the key to our success or failure. | urge that we use 
time to our advantage—give the enemy no rest. Attack on all fronts 
until the Communist insurgency is put down and they are driven from 
the country, physically and spiritually. * 


Paul D. Harkins’ 
General, United States Army 





*In telegram 132315Z from CINCPAC to DIA, Admiral Felt quoted extensively 
from this letter, and noted that he concurred “wholeheartedly” in it. (Kennedy Library, 
National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 2/63-3/63) 

’ Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 





42. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 


Washington, February 25, 1963—12:19 p.m. 


822. Ref Saigon’s 771.’ Here with principal points re Viet-Nam in 
Senate Foreign Relations Report “Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia”: ’ 


I. Letter of transmittal (Mansfield to Fulbright). 


(1) Focus report is Viet-Nam. 


(2) Mansfield expresses “great admiration” for Diem, but voices 
deep concern over trend in VN in seven years since last Mansfield 
visit. ““Viet-Nam now appears to be, as it was then, only at the begin- 
ning of a beginning in coping with its grave inner problems.” 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 7 US/MANSFIELD. Official Use 
Only; Priority. Drafted by Wood and cleared in SEA by Deputy Director Norman B. 
Hannah. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD and pouched to Vientiane, Phnom Penh, 
Rangoon, Bangkok, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, and Manila 

* In telegram 771 from Saigon, February 25, the Embassy requested the text of those 
portions of the Mansfield report that dealt with Vietnam. (/bid.) 

’ The report, Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia: Report of Senator Mike Mansfield, Senator |. 
Caleb Boggs, Senator Claiborne Pell, and Senator Benjamin A. Smith, was released as a 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee print on February 25. For background on the 
preparation of the report, see footnote 4, Document 24. The report was generally known 
as the Mansfield report 
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II. Body of report. 


(1) During lull in struggle (1955-1959) considerable constructive 
work undertaken, but in past three years these achievements over- 
shadowed by resumption guerrilla war. 

(2) By 1961 total collapse in VN dangerously close. A joint 
US-VN re-evaluation undertaken. Vietnamese themselves devised 
new strategic theories to meet situation. 

(3) Strategy three-fold: to win Montagnards in order to render 
hazardous VC supply lines, to enable ARVN seize initiative, and to 
regroup rural population into strategic hamlets. 

(4) Responsible Americans and Vietnamese directing operations 
predict “success in a year or two”. Success defined as “reduction of 
guerrillas to point where they no longer serious threat to stability 
GVN”. 

(5) In best circumstances very substantial outside aid will be nec- 
essary for many years and will not suffice “without a great mobiliza- 
tion of selfless Vietnamese leadership in all parts of the country and at 
all levels." GVN is in many respects authoritarian. Very difficult situa- 
tion which GVN inherited when it took power, VC pressures and 
some political and social progress are recognized. However, “present 
political practices in Viet-Nam” do not appear to be mobilizing poten- 
tial capacities for able and self-sacrificing leadership on a substantial 
scale. Such mobilization necessary for success. 

(6) Primary responsibility success lies with GVN and VN people, 

... * there is no interest of the United States in Viet-Nam which 
would justify, in present circumstances, the conversion of the war in 
that country primarily into an American war, to be fought primarily 
with American lives.” 

In final conclusion dealing with all SEA report makes several 
recommendations of which following concern Viet-Nam: ° 

(3) Induce more equitable contribution from other free nations to 
costs aiding freedom in SEA. 

(4) Encourage vigorously . . . throughout region relations of 
mutual advantage. 

(6) Help bring internal peace to VN, but maintain scrupulously 
our advisory capacity, recognizing primary responsibility in all areas is 
Vietnamese. 

(7) Emphasize social, economic and political aspects our policy. 

Comment follows in septel. ° 


Rusk 


* All ellipses in this document are the source text 


‘The numbered paragraphs correspond to numbered paragraphs in the report 
* See the editorial note, infra 
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43. _ Editorial Note 


In telegram 823 to Saigon, February 25, the Department of State 
provided the Embassy with the following guidelines for discussion of 
EI SOLE SAS SHEN SRN COREE 


. - : y be discussed with GVN if they it up. If 
ad ae ay UE Oe Ee We Sees on 
their own war and, if occasion arises, 


iawn eee oe a eo 


ment to obtain people.” (Department 
Central Files, POL 7 US/ MANSFIELD} 


The report prompted a stronger reaction in South Vietnam than in 
the United States. On March 1, Consul John J. Helble reported from 
Hue that President Diem, who was in Hue, was “quite upset” by the 
report. (Letter from Helbie to Trueheart, March 1; Washington Na- 
tional Records Center, RG 84, Saigon Embassy Files: FRC 67 A 677, 
360.01 Hue) In telegram 798 from Saigon, March 8, the Embassy 
reported that important Vietnamese officials, including Vice President 
Tho, feared that the report was based upon the premise that “the less 
US involvement in SEA, the better for US interests.” (Department of 
State, Central Files, POL 7 US/MANSFIELD) On March 24, the ma- 
jority ““Personalist Bloc” in the Vietnamese National Assembly issued 
to the press a comment on the Mansfield report which took issue with 
a number of the statements in the report, and attempted to rebut 
“doubts expressed as to Viet-Nam’s political stability.” (Telegram 848 
from Saigon, March 27; ibid.) On April 3, Assistant Secretary of State- 
designate Hilsman sent a memorandum to Frederick G. Dutton, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Affairs, in which he 
assessed the overall impact of the Mansfield report on relations with 
South Vietnam: 


“The reaction within the GVN, particularly at the levels, 
has been sharp. We are informed by Saigon that the GVN, and in 
particular Counselor Ngo Dinh Nhu, sees the report as a ble 
— to American withdrawal. Uncertain about our intentions has 


an obstacle in current Tosa importance.” (Ibid., Viet. 
nam Working Group Files: Lot 4, Leg-Mansfield Report) 


For John Mecklin’s assessment of the impact of the Mansfield 
report on relations between the United States and South Vietnam, see 
Document 60. 
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Letter From the Director of the Vietnam Working Group 
(Wood) to the Minister-Counselor of the Embassy in 
Vietnam (Trueheart)' 


Washington, February 26, 1963. 


Dear But: It would help my relations with the Governor if you 
could give me information on the following points concerning Task 
Force Saigon’s relations with U.S. press. The Embassy's previous tele- 
grams have been very useful. 

I know that with about 12,000 military men in Viet-Nam, it is 
hopeless to expect that they will all see the overall picture and phrase 
their remarks accordingly when they talk to newsmen. Nonetheless, 
the impression persists here that the lack of perspective which has 
been characteristic of news reports from Viet Nam springs at least in 
part from inadequately informed American military sources. Could 
you give me a brief rundown on what is being done to insure that 
official Americans in Viet-Nam understand why we are in Viet-Nam, 
what our role there is, and how, in general, the war is going? How are 
they briefed? Is it possible to give MAAG advisers in the field a 
news picture of how the war is going (beyond their own bailiwick)? 
Any chance of increasing the coverage of the Armed Forces radio? We 
have survived guerrilla war between the GVN and the reporters, but 
public criticism between U.S. and ARVN brothers in arms can be more 
serious. 

You will recall that in a recent letter to the Ambassador,’ the 
Governor suggested that since the Vietnamese appear unable or un- 
willing to give the newsmen adequate, accurate, and timely informa- 
tion on the war, we must do at least part of the job ourselves, perhaps 
on an unattributed basis. I believe that in fact you have been doing this 
discreetly for some time (e.g. Embtel 758°), but I don’t know how far 
you have gone. Are you still avoiding giving out news which does not 
have some connection with American personnel? 

I believe the consensus here on this problem is that we should 
give the newsmen as complete a picture as possible without regard to 
the source of our information or the degree of US involvement. If the 
GVN complains, we can simply say that we have to be candid with 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, PR-11 
Press Relations. Confidential; Official-Informal. Drafted by Heavner and Wood. 

* Document 24. 

Dated February 16, telegram 758 reported that the Task Force planned 
efforts to promote news about South Vietnamese social and economic progress. 
ment of State, Central Files, PPV 7S VIET-US) 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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our press in order to maintain our present Viet-Nam policy. | don’t 
think we have your full views on this idea or know exactly what vou 

In the suggestion box we have a couple of ideas on the press 
problem which | pass along to you for whatever they may be worth. 
We are somewhat concerned that the plan originally called “explo- 
sion” which matured into the national offensive will be picked up by 
the newsmen and played as the last big push. To prevent this, perhaps 
we could make it clear in discussions with newsmen that the national 
offensive now getting under way is really only a gradual increase in 
activity rather than a sudden or climactic acceleration of the war effort. 

Also, to improve the American image of the Vietnamese fighting 
man—which unhappily is not good at the moment because of unfa- 
vorable press reports of the Ap Bac affair—I wonder if we could not 
find ways of bringing individual acts of heroism and valor to the 
attention of the newsmen. Probably the best way to do this is through 
our advisers in the field who are most familiar with such stories and 
who see newsmen from time to time. 

I will see John Mecklin here. So sorry he had to come back on a 
medical. 

All best wishes, 


Sincerely, 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





45. Letter From the Ambassador in Vietnam (Nolting) to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
(Harriman) ' 


Saigon, February 27, 1963. 


Dear GOVERNOR: This is in response to your letter of February 18° 
outlining Mike Forrestal’s thoughts about more contacts between 
American personnel in Viet-Nam and non-Communist members of 
the Vietnamese opposition. 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 2/ 
63-3/63. Secret; Official-Informal 
* Not found 
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| am sorry that Mike didn't voice these thoughts while he was 
here. We could then have filled him in on what is done in this regard 
on a regular basis and with the knowledge of the GVN. In fact, | 
should have been glad to introduce him to dozens of non-commie 
members of the Vietnamese opposition at our home. These might have 
included a wide assortment of Vietnamese fnends—bankers, business- 
men, labor leaders, landowners, layers, doctors, university profes- 
sors—who would doubtless have had a field day criticizing the gov- 
ernment in varying degrees and from various angles. But what good 
this would have done—outside of demonstrating a point and possibly 
stimulating a coup—! don't know! 

I must confess to being somewhat astonished by the implication 
that we are living in cocoons here, dealing only with GVN officials 
and deliberately cutting ourselves off from other Vietnamese elements. 
This has never been the case since I have been here. One of the first 
things I did upon arrival was to tell President Diem personally that | 
intended to see and talk with members of the opposition; that | 
wanted him to know this and trusted that he would not consider it as 
plotting or as throwing doubt on US support of South Viet-Nam 
through its duly elected government. He accepted this in good spirit 
and we have been doing it ever since. All members of my staff know 
that they are free to do the same. | have heard some false reports to the 
contrary. These | attribute to the proclivity of certain oppositionists 
(and to certain former members of our Mission) to charge a freeze-out 
when, after hours of conversation, they fail to change one’s opinion. 

There is, of course, a great difference between being accessible to 
opositionists and giving them encouragement. Many of them tend 
towards radical solutions and we give them no encouragement. If we 
are not crystal clear on this, we would stimulate revolution. We have, 
however, frequently passed on to members of the government what 
seemed to be reasonable suggestions from oppositionists, and some of 
these have resulted in government actions. | think, for example, of 
suggestions about “the complaints department”, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, and the Provincial Advisory Councils; also such spe- 
cific complaints as local officials’ overcharging for identity cards in 
certain Saigon districts. 

In brief, | think we have been doing all along what Mike suggests, 
if | interpret the suggestion correctly. If, however, the idea is to try to 
build up an alternative to the present government, I believe you al- 
ready know that | am opposed, for reasons: (1) that I see no viable or 
better alternative; (2) that any such attempt would ruin the carefully- 
built base of our advisory and supporting role here, which must rest 
on persuasion and on confidence in our integrity. 
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I should add that, after the unequivocal public pronouncements of 
Vice President Johnson two years ago, and more recently the Attorney 
General and other high US officials, which | myself thought nght and 
proper, | would not find it possible to be the agent in a change of US 
policy away from forthright support of the legitimate government, 
which happens also, in my opinion, to be the best available at the 
present time 


Sincerely yours, 
Frederick E. Nolting, Jr.’ 


PS. | am enclosing a memo‘ from Barney Taylor on what we're 
doing vis-a-vis the CVTC 


Prmted trom a copy that bears thes typed sagnature 
* This memorandum prepared by the Labor Attache m the Embassy. has not been 
found 





4%. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam! 


Washington, February 27, 1963—5:24 p.m. 


828. Deptel 807° and Embtel 749.’ News accounts of American 
combat role continue. Recent stories quote informed American military 
sources in Viet-Nam as stating US personnel now authorized to “shoot 
first’, * state that most combat missions are flown by Americans. We 
wish reiterate our concern over such stories and reasons for concern as 
stated Deptel 807. These news reports very damaging both here and 
abroad and we must do everything possible prevent them in future. 

Our policy remains that American role Viet-Nam strictly limited 
to advisory, logistic, training functions. Any activities such as Farm- 
gate which may be construed as American combat role are not to be 
discussed with newsmen. This policy set at highest level at time of 
initiation increased aid to Viet-Nam. It has not changed. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, DEF 19 S VIET Secret. Drafted by 
Heavner and cleared by Wood Rice Harriman. and Forrestal DOD /ISA was informed 
about the cable Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

_ Document 39 
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Request all official Americans be instructed above policy still in 
force and they expected observe it rigorously. 
This message approved by White House. 





47. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, February 27, 1963—8:37 p.m. 


Aidto 1658. Joint State/AID/Defense message. Subject: Counter 
Insurgency Measures. 

Measures to deny VC sources of supply have received considera- 
ble Washington attention recently. Realize CT has considered subject, 
and that with respect to proposals for control of movement of goods 
and people, a public safety pilot project being undertaken Phu Yen 
and that a PROHAB committee established to study subject. 

Also realize this is complex subject related to total anti-commie 
effort on which fully integrated CT judgment must be brought to bear. 
Recognize this subject also element of recently submitted Comprehen- 
sive Plan and plans for intensified national effort this year. We anxious 
be kept informed your plans and developments in this regard and 
without attempting second-guess CT, would appreciate your views on 
following: 

1. Desirability of not a i ned number of men under 
arms for above p boot denial function agin rather drawing needed 

nel from already existi ramilitary organizations. 

2. Desirability of esta clear vf eam for movement 
control as primary mission of force charged th. 

3. Importance of assigning local personnel to movement control 
functions as to give appearance of indigenous control effort rather 
than of imposing outside control. 

4. Need to adapt control system to province chief command struc- 
ture while developing centralized data collection and professional 
guidance systems. 

5. Need to develop am in way which would complement 
and su , and not impair politica spect of developing grass- 
roots political strength for struggle against VC. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID(US) S VIET. Confidential. Drafted 
by Walter G. Stoneman in FE/VN, A!D. Cleared in draft in the Department of State by 
Wood and Maechling, and in Defense and AID. 
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6. Need to develop clear lines of penny as between civilian 
ice authorities and military/paramilitary forces depending u 

conditions in area soneemnad. % ~_ 

7. Need to avoid identification U.S. personnel with actual move- 
ment control operations. 

8. What new U.S. costs may be involved and can they be offset by 
concomitant savings to U.S. pues by reason of utilization of per- 
sonnel or equipment already available. 


Would appreciate early reply on interim basis if necessary. 
Rusk 





48. Memorandum From the Director of the Vietnam Working 
Group (Wood) to the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs (Harriman) ' 


Washington, February 28, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Status of Strategic Hamlets 


1. 5,000 strategic hamlets, with a population of 7 million (58% of 
the rural population) have now been built. Of these 5,000 the VC 
attacked 9 and gained entry into 5 during the week of February 13-20. 

2. There are three basic problems connected with the hamlets: 


(a) Their defense. DOD is finding out urgently about what is being 
done to train village militia. 

(b) Their administration. Far too few existing strategic hamlets 
have trained officials. AID is sending out a very capable man, Gus 
Herz, who with 5 assistants, will work full time to speed training of 
those Vietnamese who will in turn train hamlet chiefs and their subor- 
dinates. Herz has just returned from a 30-day survey in Viet-Nam. He 

that the Vietnamese Government recognizes the serious need 
for training hamlet officials and is most es to cooperate with Herz 
and his le ins ing up and jae t training programs. 

(c) Their cost. 10 million rs with which we bought pias- 
ters to finance the strategic hamlet program will soon be : 
We believe that the Vietnamese can assume this burden from their 
own funds, but time is growing short. We are preparing a draft tele- 

am which will contain a suggested letter from you to Secretary 
uan on this subject. It will also review the whole em of financ- 
ing the strategic hamlets. Our thought is to ask Fritz in the telegram 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Pol 26-1 
Counterinsurgency. Secret. Sent through Rice. 
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whether such a letter from you to Thuan would give him the support 
he needs in the difficult negotiations which will be required to per- 
suade the Vietnamese to increase their own expenditures. 


3. Risks of Interdiction Bombing of Populated Places. | have talked 
with Mike about this yesterday and he agrees that we should try to 
stop, or at least severely curb, this practice which will probably cost us 
more in good will than it is likely to achieve in destroying VC installa- 
tions. We recently bombed a strategic hamlet by mistake. | will try 
next week to get Bill Bundy’s support and will keep you informed. 





49. Memorandum From the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs (Bundy) to the 
Secretary of Defense (McNamara)' 


I-21382/63 Washington, March 5, 1963. 


Problem: To act on a JCS recommendation for increase of the GVN 
paramilitary force levels that are authorized MAP support. * 

Discussion: The GVN paramilitary force levels now authorized for 
MAP support are compared below with those proposed 21 Feb 63 by 
the JCS: 


Current 
Civil Guard 81,000 
Self Defense 80,000 
(Lorps 
Junk Force None (some matériel support) 


The increases recommended by the JCS will support the planned 
intensified national effort, meet the time-phased requirements of 
“clear and hold”’ operations, and support the strategic hamlet program 
in South Vietnam. The main objective in increasing the paramilitary 
strength to the proposed levels is to ensure permanent control in areas 
secured as the national campaign progresses. The proposed levels 
were developed by applying a formula that allows, for example, two 


' Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, 
Vietnam 091.4 thru 320.00 1963. Secret. Wood concurred in the memorandum for the 
Department of State. 

? In memorandum JCSM-152-63 to the Secretary of Defense, February 21, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff recommended that fiscal year 1963 MAP support be authorized for the 
increase in South Vietnamese paramilitary force levels noted in this memorandum. 
(Ibid.) 
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squads of SDC for each secure village, one platoon for each village not 
under government control, one platoon for each group of three vil- 
lages, and one platoon for each training center. Requirements devel- 
oped in this manner were 2500 platoons and 1600 squads. Civil Guard 
requirements were estimated by province in a parallel manner. It is 
anticipated that the Junk Force will be a continuing paramilitary opera- 
tion that should be regularized to a status comparable with the SDC. 
CINCPAC foresees the future and continuing requirement to be 4,600 
junk sailors to man 644 junks. The actual strengths on 15 Jan 63 were 
Civil Guard—77755 and SDC—99797. 

A related consideration is the Comprehensive Plan for South Viet- 
nam (CPSVN) that has been proposed by CINCPAC to provide for 
bringing the counterinsurgency effort to a successful conclusion, with- 
drawing U.S. special military assistance, and developing within the 
GVN a capability to defend against the continuing threat in Southeast 
Asia. The JCS are currently preparing recommendations as to the 
CPSVN, and the ensuing force levels for FY 64 and subsequent years. 
The FY 63 force levels that would be approved if the attached memo- 
randum is signed are compatible with the force levels proposed by 
CINCPAC in the CPSVN. 

The proposed increases for FY 63 can, according to the JCS and 
CINCPAC, be accommodated within the currently approved FY 63 
MAP funding ceiling. 

Recommendation: That you sign the attached memorandum. ’ 


* On March 8, McNamara signed the attached memorandum to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, that reads as follows: 

“MAP support is authorized for FY 63 GVN paramilitary force levels of 86,000 Civil 
Guard, 104,100 Self Defense Corps, and 4,100 Junk Force personnel.” 





50. Editorial Note 


On March 7, Forrestal sent a copy of Nolting’s letter, Document 
45, to Deputy Assistant to the President Carl Kaysen with a covering 
note that reads: “Everything is just dandy in Saigon!’’ (Kennedy Li- 
brary, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 2/63-3/63) 
Also on March 7, Forrestal sent a letter to Harriman expressing appre- 
ciation for receiving a copy of Nolting’s letter. Forrestal added: 


“It’s about what I expected, since this is more a question of atti- 
tude than of making a case one way or the other. 
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“The last two ay are significant because | think they 
suggest that Fritz tends to be more concerned about preserving the 
legitimate government than keeping in touch with the opposition. 

“I might also add that his statement, ‘All members of my staff 
know that they are free . . . ‘ to see and talk with members of the 

ition was not entirely borne out in conversations that Roger and 

I ith some members of his staff. I don’t think it does any good to 
tell Fritz this, because I am sure he is sincere in what he says. 

“Your letter has obviously done some good in inding Fritz of 
our concern with the issue.” (Harriman Papers, Forrestal, Michael V. 
The ellipsis is in the text of the letter.) 


Special Assistant to the President Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. sent a 
memorandum to Forrestal on March 9 in which he reacted to Nolting’s 
letter and suggested that a new Ambassador should be sent to Viet- 
nam: 


“The letter from Nolting is one of the most dismal documents | 
have ever encountered. If Ed Gullion is leaving the Congo, how about 
sending him back to Saigon.” (/bid.) 

Forrestal sent a copy of Schlesinger’s memorandum to Harriman 


on March 11 and asked what Harriman thought of the Gullion sugges- 
tion. (/bid.) Harriman’s response to this suggestion has not been found. 





51. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (McNamara)' 


JCSM-180-63 Washington, March 7, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Comprehensive Plan, South Vietnam 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed the attached Compre- 
hensive Plan for South Vietnam (CPSVN), submitted 25 January 1963 
by CINCPAC®? for approval in response to your directive set forth 
during the 23 July 1962 Honolulu Conference. 

2. This comprehensive plan provides the special military assist- 
ance and equipment the Government of Vietnam will require to carry 
on an adequate and effective counterinsurgency program with essen- 
tially no help from US personnel after Calendar Year 1965. 


' Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, 
Vietnam 380 thru 381 1963. Secret. 
* Printed as Document 18. 
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3. To attain its objectives, the CPSVN is dependent upon the 
success of the parallel development of many mutually supporting na- 
tional plans and programs such as the National Campaign Plan, the 
Strategic Hamlet Program, and the Civilian Irregular Defense Group 
(CIDG) Program. For example, the Strategic Hamlet Program, which 
normally is conducted in areas controlled by the Government, is per- 
haps the greatest single factor in the all-important effort of the Gov- 
ernment to reach the people. In close support is the CIDG program 
which will provide security initially in those areas where the inhabi- 
tants do not identify themselves with the Government. It is intended 
that the successful prosecution of these two mutually supporting na- 
tional programs will result in 90 per cent of the population pledging 
allegiance to the Government of Vietnam. The attainment of such a 
goal is inseparable from the success of the CPSVN. 

4. The CPSVN plans a peak armed strength of 575,000 in FY 
64-65. This total includes a CIDG with a strength of 116,000 [less than 
1 line not declassified] which will be phased out as the Government 
approaches its goal of control of 90 per cent of the population. In this 
connection, the plan considers the 18 months between FY 64 and end 
CY 65 as the maximum effort “phase down” period for the CIDG, 
during which time the strength of these forces is to be reduced from a 
ceiling of 116,000 to a theoretical zero. The plan also provides a 
balanced residual national military strength approximating 368,000. 
Maintenance of the Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces at the levels 
proposed in the CPSVN, while providing an essential part of the 
desired military balance within Southeast Asia, will result in an eco- 
nomic imbalance in South Vietnam. Continued US assistance will be 
required to maintain these forces. This assistance must be subject to 
continued assessment to reflect requirements resulting from situation 
changes both in Vietnam and Southeast Asia. By separate action the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are establishing procedures for semi-annual for- 
mal review of the over-all situation in the Republic of Vietnam (RVN). 
In this review the size of the proposed residual force will be consid- 
ered to insure that it is planned to be maintained at a level consistent 
with the degree of control of the insurgency attained. Conceivably, 
should the insurgency be reduced to a state of subversion as currently 
exists in Thailand, some reduction in residual forces could be attained 
provided the United States guarantees protection against external ag- 
gression and renewed insurgency. Long-range AID programs are ex- 
pected to provide for assumption of internal security responsibilities 
by a national police force permitting a planned reduction in Govern- 
ment of Vietnam forces. 

5. The CPSVN cannot be considered apart from military assist- 
ance planning, and to be in consonance, the period of the CPSVN has 
been extended through FY 69. Based upon current in-country experi- 
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ence factors, a comparison of the estimated costs of the CPSVN with 
the new dollar guidelines’ indicates an over-all requirement in mili- 
tary assistance planning for an additional $66 million, exclusive of the 
CIDG program. The preponderance of this additional requirement will 
be needed in FY 64 when the major portion of the costs of increased 
6. Because the greatest increase occurs in FY 64 military assistance 
planning, an early decision on the CPSVN is required. 
are under the purview of US Government agencies other than the 
Armed Services, and which are capable of influencing the success of 
the CPSVN, will have to be resolved separately. Not the least of these 
problems is consideration of the effects of the CPSVN on the outflow 
of gold, the ability of the RVN to undertake additional deficit spend- 
ing, and the impact of planned residual force structures on the RVN 
economy. Others include the development by the Country Team of a 
national police plan for the eventual return to a situation of law and 
order under normal police controls, and the probable requirements 
thereafter for continuing US assistance. In addition, the communica- 
tions-electronics portions of the plan, as it relates to utilization of the 
tropospheric scatter systerns, poses the problem of the replacement of 
the US military system by the proposed AID microwave system 
manned by Vietnamese. The problem is presently being reviewed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff along with the impact that redistribution of 
PACOM communication resources would have on current con 
plans for Southeast Asia. US personnel and matériel will have to be 
further augmented in view of the increased force levels, 
of training, and accelerated introduction of equipment, for RVN forces, 
called for in the CPSVN. The Commander in Chief, Pacific, has been 
to furnish an estimate of the peak US military personnel 
required.‘ With regard to matériel, some other transport aircraft, such 
as C-47 or C-119 aircraft, will have to be substituted for the RVN 
C-123 aircraft requirement in the plan, since no C-123 aircraft will be 
available for MAP in the foreseeable future. Nevertheless, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff agree that the CPSVN provides an adequate basis for 
defining the five-year MAP and a realistic framework for integrating 
the efforts already being expended in related and mutually supporting 
nation-wide programs and plans such as the National Campaign, the 
Strategic Hamlet, and the CIDG programs. 


’ Defense Message DEF 923923, DTG 222243Z Jan 63. [Footnote in the source text. 
For a summary of this message, see footnote 4, Document 18] 

‘In a March 26 memorandum to the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reported that Admiral Felt had estimated that peak US. military strength 
in Vietnam should not exceed 15,640 personnel. (Washington National Records Center, 
RG 330, OSD Piles: FRC 69 A 3131, Vietnam 380 thru 381 1963) 
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8. The CPSVN has been coordinated with the RVN Country Team 
and concurred in by the Ambassador for MAP planning purposes. It 
now requires careful coordination and integration of effort by all in- 
volved governmental agencies at the Washington level. CINCPAC and 
Commander, US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, have re- 
commended that the CIDG program (Switchback) be funded from 
outside of PACOM MAP. Funding of Switchback for the period FY 
64-66 has not been resolved and requires early action to insure a 
capability for supporting CPSVN as well as other programs covered by 
NSAM 57.° 

9. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that the CPSVN submitted 
by CINCPAC be approved as the basis for the refinement of the FY 64 
MAP and development of the FY 65-69 Military Assistance Plan. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Maxwell D. Taylor 
Chairman 


Joint Chiefs of Staff 





52. Memorandum From the President's Special Representative 
and Adviser on African, Asian, and Latin American Affairs 
(Bowles) to the President’ 


Washington, March 7, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Recommendations for a Fresh Approach to the Vietnam Impasse 


I hesitate to play the role of Cassandra again in regard to Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia. However, | remain deeply concerned about the 
outlook there, and having talked to Mike Mansfield about his Report 
and the rather fragile nature of our present position, | feel that | should 
frankly express my misgivings to you. 

I see nothing in the present course of events to dispel my convic- 
tion, expressed to you and the Secretary on several occasions, that this 
situation may ultimately prove to be as troublesome as Cuba in its 
effects on the Administration's position at home and abroad. 


' Source: Kennedy Library, President's Office Files, Staff Memoranda—C. Bowles 
Secret. 
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Although the general outlook here in Washington and in Saigon 
now seems to be cautiously optimistic, it may be worthwhile to remind 
ourselves of the confident assumptions of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion in a somewhat similar situation during the winter of 1954. 

Thus on February 19, 1954, Congressman Walter Judd told the 
New York Times that Admiral Radford, in testimony to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, reported “the development by the French 
and Vietnamese commanders in Indo-China, supported by United 
States financial and military assistance, of a broad strategic concept 
which within a very few months should insure a favorable turn in the 
course of the war . . . * Communist prospects of achieving any deci- 
sive immediate successes are slight while their prospects for ultimate 
victory are non-existent.” 

One month later, on March 22nd, following a White House con- 
ference with President Eisenhower, General Ely, and Defense Secre- 
tary Charles Wilson, Admiral Radford was again reported in the New 
York Times as saying that he planned to take up with General Ely the 
question of U.S. participation in training the Vietnamese army.’ “The 
French are going to win,” the Admiral was quoted as saying. “It is a 
fight that is going to be finished with our help.” 

Six weeks later, on May 8, 1954, came the surrender of the French 
garrison at Dien Bien Phu, and the collapse of the entire French posi- 
tion in Southeast Asia. 

Nine years have passed, and now it is we who appear to be 
striving, in defiance of powerful indigenous political and military 
forces, to insure the survival of an unpopular Vietnamese regime with 
inadequate roots among the people. And now, as in 1954, many able 
U.S. military authorities are convinced that the situation is moving in 
our favor and that victory can be foreseen within two to three years. 

| wonder if these assurances are not based on a dangerously false 
premise, i.e., that the Communists will not embarrass us by upping the 
military ante. 

What we are now holding in check is the Communist “Fourth 
Team,” most of which, as General Parkins pointed out in a recent 
interview in Saigon, is made up of local forces armed with old weap- 
ons. A much more effective Third Team could be produced by intro- 
ducing a few thousand of General Giap’s well-armed North 
Vietnamese troops as “volunteers,” either as cadre infiltrators or as 
organized units. A still more formidable Second Team could emerge 
through the addition of Chinese “volunteers” with modern equip- 





’ Ellipsis in the source text 

For documentation on discussions concerning Vietnam with General Paul Ely, 
Chairman of the French Chiefs of Staff, in Washington in March 1954, see Forrign 
Relations, 1952-1954, vol. «mu, Part 2, pp. 1133-1173 
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ment. The First Team (an admittedly unlikely entry since it would 
create an all-out war) would comprise the Chinese and Vietnamese 
armies themselves. 

Is it not a serious mistake for us to assume that the Communists 
will limit their efforts in South Vietnam to actions that we can conve- 
niently contain through our present “advisory” operations? On the 
contrary, it seems to me very likely that Communist counter-pressures 
will grow in direct proportion to the effectiveness of our own efforts. 

If this assumption is borne out by events, it is more than possible 
that we may soon be faced with increasing Com munist opposition, 
growing U.S. casualties, and rising public rese: tment here in the 
United States, followed, as in the days of Korea, b politically inspired 
demands that we either “admit our error” and withdraw, or go after 
“the real enemy, which is China.” 

I am not unaware of the enormous amount of time, energy and 
dedication that our people in Washington and Saigon are giving to the 
problems we face in Vietnam. Nor do I pyofess to have a handy 
formula that will enable us quickly to move to firmer ground in our 
Vietnam operations. | am nonetheless convinced that the ground on 
which we now stand is likely to become steadily more treacherous 
unless we attempt a new approach to these problems. 


Recomendations: 


In the light of this situation, | believe that some basic changes in 
the policy and personnel aspects of our South Vietnam operations are 
required as quickly as may be feasible. 

These changes should be designed (1) to strengthen our political 
and military position in Vietnam vis-a-vis the Viet Cong; (2) to lay the 
groundwork for an acceptable negotiated political settlement in South- 
east Asia as a whole at a time when we still retain some strong cards; 
and (3) to head off serious political pressures here at home well in 
advance of the 1964 open political season. 

Specifically, | suggest action along the following lines: 

1. A directive by you, requesting an immediate review in depth of 
our present Vietnam position within the framework of Southeast Asia 
as a whole. Such a request might pose the following questions: 

(a) What are our basic long-range interests in Southeast Asia and, 
specifically, in South Vietnam? 

(b) t kind of South Vietnam will best serve to secure these 
interests and to assure the continued existence of a viable state free of 
Communist control: a U.S. military bastion (like Taiwan or South 
Korea), or a buffer-state area that can be reasonably neutralized (like 
Malaya or even Burma)? 

c) What sort of military operations are best designed to achieve 


vur anienam political objectives in Vietnam? Our maximum objec- 
tives! 
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(d) What are the political tactics, vis-a-vis the Diem Government 
and the South Vietnamese people, best calculated to put us in an 
effective negotiating position’ 

What we need is not merely a policy to “win the war,” but a 
definition of what constitutes “winning the war,” and how our mili- 
tary operations relate to realistic political objectives. 

I suggest that with all the information now at hand such a policy 
review could be completed within thirty days. 

2. A directive by you to AID and Defense to commence at once a 
Long-range Assistance Strategy (LAS) study of Vietnam to be used as 
a contribution to this basic policy review of our interests in Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia as a whole. 

3. On the basis of this overall review, | suggest that the draft 
speech on U.S. interests and policy in Southeast Asis which | prepered 
for you last June* be updated for early delivery on TV or elsewhere by 
you, the Secretary, Averell Harriman, or some major Administration 
spokesman. 

By laying down a clear and realistic set of objectives now, we 
could begin to neutralize present and potential domestic critics of our 
position, bring pressures on the Diem Government, and strengthen 
our influence among the people of Southeast Asia. 

4. Simultaneously, a series of moves should be prepared to nar- 
row the gaps between Diem and the anti-Communist-left and between 
Saigon and the villager. 

Such measures should include: increased pressure on Diem for 
the broadening of the government's urban political base and for the 
wider delegation of political and military authority; new proposals for 
increased peasant welfare (perhaps along the lines of the Taiwan 


~e and plans for a gradual lessening of conspicuous one-family 


a At the earliest appropriate moment, a responsible representa- 
tive (Averell Harriman would appear to be best fitted for the assign- 


ment) should be sent to Saigon to make clear to Diem that our contin- 
ued assistance to his regime is dependent on his acceptance of the 
fresh political, economic and military approach that these moves em- 
body. 

Should Diem refuse to accede to this request, we should be pre- 
pared to convey our disapproval of his actions and our openness to 
alternative leadership through increased Embassy cultivation of 
Diem’s chief political and military critics. 


* A copy of this speech is attached to a June 13, 1962, memorandum from Bowles to 


Kennedy. (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Meetings and Memos, Staff 
Memos, Chester Bowles) For the text of the memorandum, see vol, p 448 
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I do not underestimate the risks of such a course; | simply suggest 
that they are far less than those we now run, tied as we appear to be to 
Diem’s coattails. 

6. In order to symbolize our shift in policy (and not in any sense 
to impugn his efforts), | recommend that we recall Ambassador Nol- 
ting. Ambassador Edmund Gullion, who knows the area intimately 
and whose courage, persuasiveness and toughness have been thor- 
oughly tested, would be my first choice as Nolting’s successor. 

Gullion’s appointment would indicate to everyone concerned a 
new U.S. resolve to achieve a more favorable balance among military, 
political and economic factors in Vietnam. 

Although this is admittedly an inopportune time to transfer Gul- 
lion from the Congo, he is so ideally qualified for the difficult task in 
Saigon that I believe the sacrifice to be justifiable. 

7. Through personnel changes or otherwise, we should see that 
the Administration's new approach is clearly understood and fully 
supported by U.S. military officers at the highest level in the Pacific 
Command. 

8. Simultaneously, we should seek ways to widen our present set 
of political choices in dealing with the area as a whole and with 
Vietnam in particular. 

I believe that the time may be ripe, for instance, for a discreet, 
noncommittal, and confidential approach to the USSR in which the 
potential dangers to both Moscow and Washington that the Vietnam 
impasse contains may be underscored. 

Indeed, there is already some evidence of an increasing concern 
about the two Vietnams on the part of the USSR, a concern that we 
might profitably explore. 

Against the background o' my previous talks on Cuba and Com- 
munist China with Ambassador Dobrynin, there may be something to 
gain—and certainly nothing to lose—in my quietly raising the Viet- 
nam dilemma with him in an informal way. 

The eight-point program which I have proposed is admittedly 
strong medicine. But, in my opinion, our present course of action 
within a rigid political and military framework dominated by Diem is 
very likely to fail, and for this failure we may eventually be called 
upon to pay a heavy price, both in Asia and here at home. 


Again forgive me the Cassandra role, but | am deeply alarmed 
about the present situation, and | feel that more promising policy 
choices are available to us. 
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53. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, March 8, 1963—6 p.m. 


800. CINCPAC for POLAD. Dept pass Defense and AID. Aid to 
1658.* Control of movement of goods and people is indeed complex 
subject which enters into every phase of counterinsurgency. Necessary 

ize this because tendency exists consider it separate field of 
action. PROHAB Committee studying means supplement the principal 
measures for control of movement and denial of support to VC, which 


Duong and Quang Ngai) using existing military and paramilitary 

forces especially trained this work by National Police and USOM PSD 

At this point, committee's views on specific points raised reftel are 
follows: 
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7. This is true of all U.S. military and civilian effort in RVN. US 


personnel to act in normal advisory role in movement control 
operations US. not identified with operation it must not be 


onerous or will conflict with essential objective ated para 5 
8. We have little or no basis for cost estimate at this time. if 
am conducted along lines cited paras 1-7 above, any additional 
|S. cost should be modest 


Above replies based on situation which now exists in RVN. Na- 
tional Police organization functions as the primary security force in 
major urban areas while military forces have this role in rural areas 
Military forces, as part of their mission to secure rural areas, engage in 
movement and population control measures; as areas are cleared of 
insurgents and the military begins to relinquish control, civil law and 
order must be established. At this time National Police should be 
phased into rural area control function, and plans must be developed 
to accomplish this. It is visualized that members of paramilitary units 
being demobilized would provide a recruiting base for local police. It is 
also recognized that necessity for movement and population controls 
will be greatly reduced when civil law and order replace military 
controls. In this regard the final disposition or status of the Civil Guard 
must be determined 


Nolting 





4 Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staft to the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs (Harriman)' 


Washington, March 8, 1963. 
SUBIECT 
Conversation with Ambassador Tran van Chuong of Vietnam 


I had lunch today with Ambassador Tran van Chuong. After 
lunch the Ambassador said he had something very important and 
private to tell me. 

He began by saying that he had great difficulty in assessing the 
political importance of the Mansfield report. He said that his own 
estimate of public opinion in the United States was that it was 99% 
against the Diem Government, and that sooner or later the political 


Source. Library of Congress. Harriman Papers, Forrestal, Michael V Top Secret, 
Eves Only Also addressed to McGeorge Bundy and Kaysen 
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effect of this report would be felt on U.S. efforts in South Vietnam. The 
Mansfield report, he believed, was just another manifestation of this 
feeling, and it would no doubt be followed by worse reports. 

He then said that he had been in this country for eight years and 
under normal circumstances would have resigned as Ambassador a 
long time ago. The reason he didn’t was that he did not see how he 
could return home as a private citizen and live in any security. He said 
he did not dare even to write to his brother, who is still living in 
Vietnam. 

As a Vietnamese patriot, he said he strongly disapproved of the 
Diem regime, which was not only a dictatorship, but worse—an ineffi- 
cient one. He said he realized the United States had brought ll sorts 
of pressures on Diem to liberalize the regime but that such pressures 
were doomed to failure, since running a totalitarian regime was like 
riding a tiger—you could not get off its back. 

The Ambassador said he knew Mr. Nhu very well, since he was 
his son-in-law. Nhu was the intellectual force behind Diem and would 
never give up his political power willingly. ndeed it was ‘argely 
because of Nhu that the Vietnamese Government was deprived of the 
services of its most able people. There has been a deliberate policy of 
forcing any person of competence out of his job and into exile. As a 
result, no matter how much American aid is poured into the country, it 
will not be managed properly. He estimated that within six months it 
would become obvious that the Diem regime could not possibly win 
the war against the Viet Cong. The Ambassador fervently maintained 
that the United States could not and should not withdraw from his 
country. To do so, he said, would comdemn all Southeast Asia to 
Communist control. On the other hand, we could not win with Diem. 
Therefore there was only one course open to us and that was to bring 
about a change in government, which could probably only be done 
with violence. 

The conversation was almost entirely one-sided, and | was suffi- 
ciently non-plussed that I contributed very little to it myself. I pro- 
tested some of the Ambassador's statements in the early part of the 
conversation, but this only served to make him more emotional. Al- 
though it occurred to me that the Ambassador might be provoking a 
reaction, I am inclined to think that he believed what he was saying. 
He asked that our conversation not be reported. * 


MVF 


* In a March 13 memorandum to Forrestal, Harriman indicated that he was familiar 
with the views of Ambassador Chuong: 

“I have been thoroughly alive to the emotional views of the Ambassador, both 
about the Diem regime and his son-in-law, Mr. Nhu. I received an hour's run-down 
from General Joe Collins, formerly Chief of Staff of the Army, who has known the 
Ambassador well during his Saigon days. | passed this on to the boys working on Viet- 


Continued 
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55. Telegram From the United States Information Agency to 
the Embassy in Vietnam’ 


Washington, March 11, 1963—8:25 p.m. 


Usito 235. Joint State/USIA/Defense message. Embtel 497, 
Deptel 516.- As Saigon undoubtedly aware, Communist bloc propa- 
ganda on “poison g.5” in Vietnam apparently is to be massive effort 
comparable with Korean germ warfare campaign. If Mission concurs, 
we feel situation calls ‘or action vis-a-vis free world press considerably 
beyond limits set by reftels. Our thinking is that news dispatches with 
Saigon datelines telling whole story [of] exactly what is happening 
would be helpful. 


Suggest accordingly, if Mission has not already done so, that 
newsmen there, including all available third country correspondents, 
be called in and told in complete detail everything about both crop 
destruction and defoliation operations. This preferably should be done 
by GVN but if this not feasible, Mission itself should conduct briefing 
on non-attribution basis. 

Briefing should particularly accent extreme precautions being 
taken to spray only crops which are established beyond doubt as part 
of Communist food supply. It should include details on provisions for 
compensation of damage done unintentionally to innocent peasants, 
and copious anecdotal background on such advance preparations 
among population as sacrificial animals for Montagnards. Note that 
these chemicals widely used in US. 


Nam and they told me that they had been thoroughly familiar for some time with the 
Ambassador's feelings. He has evidently talked this way to a number of people and to 
each one has asked that the conversation ‘not be reported’.” (/bid.) 

‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 27 S VIET. Secret. Drafted in 
USIA/IAF by Mecklin, who was in Washington because of a medical problem. Cleared 
in USIA by W. Kenneth Bunce, Deputy Assistant Director for the Far East; Thomas C. 
Sorensen, Deputy Director for Policy and Plans; and Murrow. Cleared in the Depart- 
ment of State by Harriman and James L. Greenfield, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs. Cleared in the Department of Defense by Sylvester and in the White 
House by Salinger 

*In telegram 497 from Saigon, November 9, 1962, the Embassy asked for press 
guidance in connection with the South Vietnamese crop destruction operation in Phuoc 
Long Province. The Embassy suggested that, if questioned regarding U.S. involvement, 
Embassy officials should reply that the United States had provided chemicals and 
advice, at the request of the South Vietnamese Government. (Ibid, 751K.00/11-962) 
The Department of State responded, in telegram 516 to Saigon, November 14, that the 
Embassy's suggestion was sound, but any such explanation should be prefaced by 
remarks emphasizing that this crop destruction program was inspired and operated by 
the South Vietnamese. (/bid.) 
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Point should be clearly made that operations are being conducted 
exclusively by Vietnamese planes and personnel with US only supply- 
ing chemicals. If Mission finds it feasible, perhaps plane could be 
provided to fly newsmen over sprayed areas. 

Principle applicable here, in our opinion, is fact that extraordinary 
precautions have indeed been taken to limit spraying to unquestiona- 
bly legitimate military requirements, that denial of food and ambush 
sites is wholly normal procedure in counter-insurgency warfare, and 
that neither US nor GVN has anything to hide about this. It is essential 
to achieve necessary credibility, especially in uncommitted third coun- 
tries, that every possible detail (short of compromising future opera- 
tions) be given to newsmen on scene. Harriman, Sylvester, Mecklin 
concur. 

Advise action taken. ’ 

Murrow 


’ According to a memorandum of a telephone conversation, Murrow discussed the 
telegram with Harriman on March 11, and Harriman agreed to the necessity for such a 
message. Harriman also suggested that it might be useful to obtain information concern- 
ing the type of weed killers used by the Soviet Union. (Harriman Papers, McMNO) In 
telegram 858 to Saigon, March 12, the Embassy was instructed to consider whether it 
“might be worthwhile add that these chemicals similar to and no more toxic than weed 
killers used in USSR and commercially available to farmers throughout most of world.” 
(Department of State, Central Files, POL 27-10 S VIET) 





56. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (McNamara) ' 


JCSM-190-63 Washington, March 11, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Air Augmentation 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed two requests from 
CINCPAC, both of which recommend that the US air commitment in 
the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) be augmented. The expanded air effort 
would be temporary in nature, required unti! the success of the forth- 
coming national effort is assured. In addition to recommending that 


' Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, 
Vietnam 380 thru 381 1963. Secret. 
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the pilots and maintenance personnel strength of Farmgate be 
doubled, a requirement for 111 aircraft and about 1,200 personnel w 
established, consisting of: 

2 L-28 (or equivalent) aircraft (44 a/c) 

2 reconnaissance aircraft, RF-101 

1 C-123 aircraft (16 a/c) with a second squadron to 
follow if need is confirmed by CINCPAC 

1 company CV-2B ( ) aircraft (16 a/c) 

1 platoon U-1A (Otter) aircraft (8 a/c) 

15 0-1 aircraft (L-19) 

10 UH-18B helicopters 

2. The additional liaison and photo reconnaissance units re- 
quested by CINCPAC are required to provide an improved forward air 
control and an increased air reconnaissance capability. This increased 
capability is essential to the success of the accelerated counterin- 
surgency operations in South Vietnam as a part of the national cam- 
paign. There are now four L-28 aircraft in Farmgate which are avail- 
able for visual surveillance and tactical air control. Although programs 
such as the one for RT-28 pilot training are underway to increase the 
VNAF capability, effects will not be felt until the second quarter of FY 
1964. Therefore, the additional air photo reconnaissance capability at 
this time must be provided by the US Air Force from resources not 
currently available in RVN. These commitments would be separate 
and apart from Farmgate. 

3. Further, the RVN National Campaign requires an increase in air 
transport. With the effectiveness of the national rail and highway 
systems limited by the security problem, seaport redistribution centers 
at Danang, Qui Nhon, Nha Trang, and Can Tho are planned to facili- 
tate the sea movement of supplies from Saigon to these coastal points 
for inland movement, predominantly by airlift. The total monthly air 
transport requirement is estimated to be 4,375,700 ton miles. Com- 
pared with the present air transport capability of 2,190,500 ton miles, a 
lift deficit of 2,185,200 ton miles is indicated. There are two C-123 
squadrons and one CV-2B company in South Vietnam now. The pro- 
posed addition of one US Air Force C-123 squadron and one US Army 
CV-2B company would overcome the anticipated air transport deficit. 

4. The U-1A (Otter) aircraft would provide light cargo capability 
for the Civil Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) program and direct sup- 
port for US Army advisers. Additional day to day support for the 
advisers and the CIDG program would be furnished by the 15 0-1 
aircraft. Three 0-1 aircraft would be located with each of the five CH- 
21 companies and would provide an estimated 302 sorties per month 
in support of small unit movement of supplies and personnel, move- 
ments of staff, detachment, and control personnel, mail and courier 


service, and light cargo emergency resupply. 
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5. The ten UH-1B helicopters will provide the 52nd Aviation 
Battalion, authorized for deployment in March 1963, with a capability 
similar to that of the 45th Army Aviation Battalion now in RVN. This 
has been proved to be most effective in support of Vietnam Army 
commanders and corps advisers during tactical operations for medical 
evacuation, inspection visits, sector lift requirements, and other ad- 
ministrative functions. The UH-1B aircraft will also furnish support of 
US Special Forces in areas where limited or no fixed wing facilities 
exist, and can respond to tactical lift requirements within the adjacent 
CIDG project areas. 

6. In addition to augmenting air resources in South Vietnam by 
the means outlined above, CINCPAC indicates that a 30-35 per cent 
increased sortie rate for Farmgate would result from doubling pilot and 
maintenance resources, with appropriate adjustment made to the fly- 
ing hour program. The present combined monthly sortie rate for Farm- 
gate and the Vietnam Air Force is 1,462. Compared with the estimated 
monthly sortie rate of 2,642 to support the national effort, a deficit of 
1,180 sorties per month will exist. Present strength of Farmgate, in- 
cluding the recent augmentation, totals 42 aircraft and 277 personnel. 
Increasing the Farmgate sortie rate by the assignment of additional 

would reduce the estimated sortie deficit established by the 
increased national effort. 

7. During the Joint Chiefs of Staff consideration of the requests by 
CINCPAC for air augmentation in Vietnam, agreement was reached 
regarding the additional air units and personnel augmentation as listed 
in paragraph 1, above. Agreement was not reached, however, on the 
US source of the two squadrons of L-28 (or equivalent) aircraft. 

8. In consonance with the foregoing, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
of the opinion that the requests for air augmentation are necessary and 
timely, and therefore recommend that you authorize the deployment 
to RVN of the US Army and US Air Force units requested by 
CINCPAC. In addition, it is requested that the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Chief of Staff, US Army, and the Chief of Staff, US 
Air Force, meet with you at an early date to discuss the divergence 
mentioned in paragraph 7, above. 

For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Maxwell D. Taylor 
Chairman 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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57. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 





Washington, March 12, 1963—3:44 p.m. 


856. Joint State/DOD/AID. References: 1) Embassy Airgram 
A-417;? 2) Embtel 800.’ The Joint Chiefs of Staff have recommended 
that the Comprehensive Plan for South Viet-Nam (CPSVN) be ap- 
proved as the basis for refinement of the FY 64 MAP and development 
of the FY 65-69 Military Assistance Plan for Viet-Nam.‘ Require 
ASAP specific Country Team recommendations concerning the 
CPSVN in view of following factors: 

(1) Imminence presentation FY 64 MAP to Congress (estimated 
April). If State/DOD/AID decide accept CPSVN, presentation may be 
affected. 

(2) Fact that most significant cost increase under CPSVN (approxi- 
mately $75 million) over dollar guidelines occurs in FY 64. 

(3) Fact that detailed review of 64 Program is scheduled at 
CINCPAC in April. 

(4) Stated urgency some of the requirements for activations under 
the increased FY 64 force levels proposed in CPSVN. 

(5) Likelihood that to attain objectives of the CPSVN requires 
parallel development of other mutually supporting national plans and 
programs. To enable State/DOD/AID expedite decision whether ac- 


make the required additional financial contri- 
that direct to GVN now 


bution. Realize that CT ma 


2. Para 3e of the CPSVN indicates CIDG personnel may be ab- 
sorbed into National Police during down”. Can we assume 
shams Gat amet bo dgvdaped ae aod Embtel 800 so provide? 


of State, Central Files, DEF 19S VIET. Secret, 
for POLAD 
' Airgram A-417 from Saigon, February 8. enclosed three copies of the Comprehen- 
sive Plan for South Vietnam, and indicated that the Ambassador has concurred in the 
Plan as a basis for MAP planning ~ 


‘Document 53 
* See Document 51 
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Plan 

“State requests frank TF/Saigon view on whether plan should be changed to 
extend phase out US. forces by one year (FY 65 through 68 rather than FY 65 through 
67) 

“In requesting this view we have im mund that such stretch out would 

“a) require smaller increase in FY 64 training costs to U.S. and GVN; 

“D) lessen risk inability GVN take over in FY 67; 

“¢) reduce political risk that GVN become unduly concerned that US. planning pull 
out.” (Department of State, Central Files, DEF 19 S VIET) 





SS Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs (Harriman)' 


Washington, March 13, 1963. 

SUBJECT 

Defoliation and Crop Destruction in South \:etnam 

The President would like an up-to-date report on the results of 
defoliation and crop destruction carried out by the ARVN. 

The report might contain brie! statements on the following: 

1. Defoliation Activities. Number of miles of lines of communica- 
tion cleared. Estimate of military effectiveness of the operations. Pro- 
posed plans for future operations. 


2. Crop Destruction. Location and number of acres of crops de- 
. Estimate of amount of food denied to Viet Cong. Evidence of 


significant military results. Future plans. 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Piles: Lot 67 D 54, POL 
27-10 Chemical Warfare, 1963. Secret 
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3. Political Effects inside and outside South Vietnam. Reaction of 
local populace to defoliation and destruction operations. Estimate 
of success of psywar measures by ARVN. Description of international 
Communist propaganda and estimate of its effect on the United States 

before international opinion. Effectiveness of measures taken 

the United States to counter adverse . 
toe ee the tation 

tions or 
at 
ness or to minimize adverse political reaction? If it 
continue or expand these operations, are there any additional propa- 
measures which the United States should take to minimize 
adverse international reaction? 

I would suggest, if you agree, that Ben Wood should try to coordi- 
nate the views of the JCS and Ed Murrow’s shop into a single paper for 
the President.’ 

Mike 


* Telegram 872 to Saigon, March 15, requested the Embassy to contribute a 1) 
report on defoliation and crop destruction programs to date for the draft response being 
for the President. (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam County 

Series, 2/63-3/63) 





59. Minutes of a Meeting of the Special Group for 
Counterinsurgency, Washington, March 14, 1963, 2 p.m.’ 


PRESENT 


Mr. Johnson, the Attorney General, Mr. Gilpatric, Mr. Murrow, Mr. Forrestal, Mr. 
Janow and Mr. Wolf vice Mr. Bell, General Krulak vice General Taylor, Mr. 
Karamessines vice Mr. McCone 

Mr. Koren was present for Items 1 and 2 


[Here follows discussion of Thailand under item 1, “Southeast 
Asia Status Report”’.] 


South Viet-Nam 


General Krulak observed that Viet-Cong activities during the last 
six months have been at a level 50% less than last year. It is not 
known whether this means they are regrouping for a greater effort, or 
if their capability has been reduced. 


‘Source: Department of State, Special Group Counterinsurgency Files: Lot 68 D 
451, Special Group (CI). Secret. Drafted by Dingeman who is not listed among the 
participants. 
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Mr. Murrow stated that our press relations in Saigon suggest to 
him the need for a single U.S. spokesman, to represent both civilian 
Murrow was asked to develop this idea and to again bring it up for 

The members agreed to re-examine the military justification for 
continued use of defoliants. 

[Here follows discussion of items 2, “Progress Report on the Inter- 
nal Defense Plan for Cambodia”; 3, “Review of Counteri 
Programs in Venezuela”; and 4, “Military Mobile Training Teams”, 
and “Miscellaneous Items” which do not relate to Vietnam. | 


James W. Dingeman 


Executive Secretary 





Il. INCREASING TENSIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SOUTH 
VIETNAM, MARCH 15-MAY 8: REACTION TO THE MANSFIELD REPORT, THE 
PRESS PROBLEM”, THE NUMBER AND ROLE OF US. ADVISERS IN VIETNAM, 
DIFFERENCES OVER THE JOINT COUNTERINSURGENCY FUND 


60. Memorandum From the Counselor and Public Affairs 
Officer of the Embassy in Vietnam (Mecklin) to the Public 
Affairs Adviser in the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 
(Manell)' 


Washington, March 15, 1963. 


SUBJECT 
Saigon Reachon to Mansfield 


Further to Governor Harriman’s request, here are my recollections 
of the reaction in Saigon to Senator Mansfield’s recent report on his 
visit to Southeast Asia.’ I assume you will pass them on to the Gover- 
nor if appropriate. 

As you know, there was a considerable difference between the 
tone and content of the initial U.S. news agency stories and of the 
report itself. As is, unhappily, so often the case, the news stories 
accented its negative comment on the Diem regime. 

Reactions thus came in two parts: dismay initially, a degree of 
reassurance when the full text of the report arrived. As far as | know, 
neither the U.S. Mission nor the GVN was given an advance copy of 
the report. If this had been done, some of the damage inflicted by 
incomplete press dispatches could have been averted. It would be 
useful to distribute advance copies to the parties concerned in future 
release of papers of this sort. 

There was no coverage at all of the report in the Vietnamese 
press, and thus no editorial comment. This in itself is significant, in my 
opinion, of a rather chastened mood (however privately bitter) inside 
the GVN as a result of such recent reminders of sensitive U.S. public 
opinion as the press uproar over Ap Bac and Secretary Rusk’s public 
criticism of the lack of adequate facilities for newsmen in Viet-Nam. In 
previous cases of this sort, the GVN often has printed severe foreign 
criticism in its controlled press, in order later to counter-attack. There 


' Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 306, USIA/IOP/R Files: FRC 68 
A 1415, Vietnam—General & Personnel. Secret. Also sent to Manning and Bunce in 
USIA 

* See Documents 42 and 43 
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was a CAS report’ that one group inside the GVN wanted to use this 
technique on Mansfield, but was overruled by the palace. 

Similarly, the Mission feared that Mme. Nhu would be stirred to 
attack the U.S. in her speech on Truong Sisters Day (the national 
women’s festival) which happened to come a few days after the Mans- 
field paper was released. Ambassador Nolting strongly advised the 
GVN against permitting her to do this, and in fact warned that he 
would walk out of the ceremony if she persisted, thus precipitating an 
ugly, open issue. The speech contained some unpleasant comment on 
foreign critics, but there were no names and in general it was moderate 
by comparison with some of her past explosions. 

As of my departure from Saigon on March 5, there had been no 
further GVN public comment that could be related to Mansfield. This 
clearly seemed to be a hard policy decision since GVN sources had 
also refrained even from private, anonymous comment to foreign 
newsmen. 

To a lesser degree, this was also true of official GVN comment to 
the U.S. Mission (as of March 5). I happened to have applied for 2 
meeting with Ngo Dinh Nhu a fortnight earlier to discuss plans for the 
projected Chieu Hoi (call to return) program to encourage Communist 
defections. On the morning after the Mansfield report was released, 
Nhu called me to the palace to talk Chieu Hoi. It was quickly evident 
that what he really wanted to discuss was Mansfield—but he was 
relatively guarded, again | think reflecting a GVN decision not to 
engage in polemics with the U.S. at this point. 

Nhu’s main point was that the Mansfield report would hurt the 
Chieu Hoi effort because it suggested flagging U.S. support and thus 
would influence possible VC defectors to postpone action (which 
seemed a bit incongruous in view of his repeated previous statements 
that the U.S. presence should be downplayed). At one point he called 
the report “treachery” and he remarked rather enigmatically that “it 
changes everything,” declining my invitation to elaborate. He listened 
somewhat absently and wearily as | remarked that the report was not 
U.S. Government policy (which I think he doubted, on the assumption 
that it could not have been released without the President's approval) 
and that nothing should be permitted to weaken the existing close U.S. 
working relations with the GVN in Viet-Nam. Altogether Nhu gave an 
impression of weary frustration with what he considers U.S. vagar- 
ies—or worse. He definitely was not as angry as on some previous 
occasions, but there seemed little doubt that the report would add to 
U.S. difficulties in working with him. (Nhu commented similarly to 
CAS, including, | believe, an unhappy reference to Mansfield’s praise 
for Sihanouk, whom Nhu detests.) 





‘Not found 
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A few days later, President Diem called me to the palace to 
express regrets about my departure for Washington. He talked for 2-42 
hours, mostly about military operations, and mentioned the Mansfield 
report only once. This was a parenthetical remark that such foreign 
talk as this encourages the Communists to make a greater effort. He 
said it possibly would lead to new Communist infiltration to try to 
exploit the report's “demoralizing” impact in South Viet-Nam. He did 
not pursue the subject further and plainly wanted no comment from 
me. He was otherwise friendly and apparently unperturbed. 

I can't recall that my lower-level GVN friends volunteered any 
reaction at all to the report. When | asked Phan Van Tao, Director 
General of Information, what he thought, the reply was a grimace and 
shrug, again tending to confirm my theory of a policy directive to dam 
up. But there was no doubt that the GVN was shaken by the initial 
press treatment of the report, coming as it did on top of a wave of 
other criticisms. On the basis of my personal knowledge of the notable 
personality complexities of the Ngo Dinh family, it may be speculated 
that this kind of suppressed bitterness could turn out to be more 
consequential to our relations with the GVN than a public explosion. 

The full text of the Mansfield report had just arrived when I left 
Saigon. The immediate result was relaxation, as it was seen that Mans- 
field urged continuation of the US. effort at its present level. The 
longer term impact remains to be seen, but it may be useful to register 
some personal speculation. 

It is close to axiomatic that the Ngo Dinhs are seldom “per- 
suaded” in the Western sense, by logical U.S. arguments. Nhu, for 
example, has said repeatedly that Americans don't “understand” 
Asians, Communism, or much of anything else on the intellectual 
level. Where the GVN has acceded to U.S. wishes, as it frequently 
does, and often gracefully, | think the main reason has been a realistic 
acceptance of the political imperative to get along with the U.S., not 
because our arguments were compelling—however much the results 
may have subsequently confirmed them. This, | think, is why very few 
of our agreements with the GVN had materialized except when the 
U.S. brought direct, specific pressure. It is characteristic of the Ngo 
Dinhs [less than 1 line not declassified] that they usually come to claim 
as their own successful actions that were initially urged by foreign 
advisers, e.g. the strategic hamlet program which grew in large meas- 
ure from the Thompson Mission. 

Thus, I don’t think the Mansfield paper will have much effect, in 
itself, on GVN performance, iLe., its suggestions for specific actions 
will not be persuasive. On the contrary, | think Diem and the Nhus 
will resent the outrageous claim of a foreigner to the right to discuss 
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internal Vietnamese affairs, and this in turn will exacerbate their ex- 
isting emotional attitudes toward the US. These, however, were al- 
ready richly developed. 

But politically | think it may turn out that Mansfield’s report will 
be beneficial to the U_S. interest at the Saigon operating level. We have 
lately been approaching a showdown in our dealings with the GVN in 
some areas, e.g. the recent prolonged dispute about a GVN piaster 
almost literally been doing what our press critics have so long urged: 
recent stateside public splashes on Viet-Nam to create the psychologi- 
cal state of suppressed bitterness mentioned above. In effect, what's 
happening is that the Ngo Dinhs’ (especially Nhu’s) dislike and suspi- 
cions of the U.S. are hardening, and presumably will make trouble for 
us at some future date as the Communist threat declines. But at the 
same time the GVN seems to have decided realistically, on the politi- 
cal level, to go along with us at the pressure points, as indicated by its 
eventual surrender on the piaster issue. 

It is certainly debatable whether this is a desirable state of affairs 
in relations with an ally, but experience indicates that in the case of the 
GVN it may be the only way to get urgently essential things done. If 
this is to continue, incidentally, it is important that this changing 
relati«<ship not be leaked to the press, or hinted in any way in official 
U.S. public statements. Ne-vs stories with gloating headlines, eg., 
“Diem at last heeding U.S. advice,” would so anger the Vietnamese 
that emotion might once again prevail over the GVN’'s political judg- 
ments. (Which in itself is a glimpse of our dilemma in dealing with the 
U.S. press, since, of course, stories of this sort would strengthen sup- 
port for U.S. policy in Viet-Nam.) 

Within this framework, | think the Mansfield report will be help- 
ful to the Mission in Saigon, at least indirectly, in reinforcing our 
repeated appeals for better cooperation on grounds of the sensitivity of 
U.S. public opinion. The GVN has long been particularly alert to 
Mansfield, first because of his early support for Diem, and later be- 
cause of the disillusion he revealed in his speech at Michigan State in 
the summer of 1962.‘ It would be surprising indeed if the Vietnamese 
Embassy in Washington is not reporting that such doubts by a man in 
Mansfield’s key political position indicate a real possibility of a change 
in U.S. policy. In other words, paradoxically, we may have arrived at 
the point where negative criticism of the GVN is almost as useful in 
the present circumstances in Saigon as it is damaging to the Adminis- 
tration’s defense of its policy at home. 





* See vol. u, p. 448 
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It follows, however, that if this is the case, we are in a perilous 
situation. We certainly can't live on paradoxes indefinitely. Altogether 
I think the Mansfield report's political and psychological impact, both 
here and in Saigon, tends to confirm its main point: that it is essential 
for the U.S. and the GVN to strive more vigorously than ever to turn 
the struggle decisively against the Communists, as quickly as possi- 
ble—before the Western political deterioration that Ho Chi Minh has 
predicted begins indeed to set in. 

John M. Mecklin’ 


* Prmted from a copy that bears ths typed signature 





61. Letter From the Ambassador in Vietnam (Nolting) to 


Secretary of State at the Presidency and Assistant Secretary 
of State for National Defense Thuan ' 


Saigon, March 18, 1963. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: | refer to Mr. Brent's letter of January 14, 
1963,’ and to our subsequent conversations on the subject of a piaster 
fund to finance the local currency component of the jointly agreed 
hamlet program and the total counterinsurgency effort by both our 
governments, in addition to the recognized need for adopting proce- 
dures of implementing such programs in an extraordinary and expedi- 
tious manner compatible with the extraordinary demands of counter- 
, are the factors prompting the proposal to establish a new 
fund. 

Mr. Brent's letter communicated to you a proposal worked out at 
the staff level in broad terms. These proposals are elaborated below in 
more specific terms which | hope you will find acceptable on behalf of 
the Government of Viet-Nam. The proposal consists briefly of the 
following points. 


Source Washington National Records Center RG 84 Embassy Files FRC 
67 A 677, 350 GYN Task Force (Econ). Confidential by Solomon Silver of 
USOM Transmitted to Washington in Toad A-2874 


Not found 
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I. Total Requirements 


At the staff level, a total piaster requirement for the economic 
program has been agreed to on the order of 2.3 billion piasters. The 
Directorate General of Budget and Foreign Aid and USOM have been 
working on the details of this program, and while they have not 
reached agreement on all details, the differences are small enough that 
it has become, I am sure, a relatively minor problem. The breakdown 
of this requirement, prepared by the USOM, is attached for your 
convenience. 


Il. Sources of Financing 


Sources of financing for the Fund in 1963 would be (a) the 
balance of “purchased” piasters (approximately 635 mil- 
lion as of January 1, 1963); (b) the unobligated balance of 1962 coun- 
terpart (approximately 200 million piasters as of January 1, 1963); (c) 
all newly generated counterpart not committed by agreement to the 
military budget; (d) other GVN piasters, including VN$300 million 
“earmarked” in the National Budget for counterinsurgency, VN$100 
million from the Lottery, and additional amounts as required to make 
up the deficiency between the total agreed program, on the one hand, 
and the total of (a), (b), and (c) on the other. 


Ill. The Fund 


It is proposed that a piaster Fund for the agreed program be 
established (a special “compte hors budget’), upon signature of a 
Fund Agreement. The Fund Agreement would provide principally for 
the following: 


(a) The se Ge Smee Gow balance of the $10 
million “ A an ip ae ante t the pias- 
a oe bea su to the procedures applicable to all releases 

(b) The deposit in the Fund of all counterpart piasters not already 
— and not otherwise committed by joint agreement to the 
military budget. 

(c) The deposit into the Fund of the Government of Viet-Nam’s 
contributions including, but not limited to, the 300 million piasters 
earmarked in the 1965 budget for strategic hamlets and 100 million 

from Lottery receipts 

(d) a - + case + U.S. purchased piasters and unencumbered 


counterpa om would be made initially upon estab- 
icheness | of the te Fund. | In the case of additional GVN contributions, 
deposits would be made in such a manner as to insure te 
financial resources to cover © i « © ons contained in Action Plan 
ter Agreements or Project Agreements. In order to facilitate ~ 
thous preparation of such ts, the total of deposits to the 


from all sources would not es than 15 bilion plasters Py Tune 30 
1963 and 2.0 billion piasters by September 30, 196 
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(e) The Fund would be managed by the Director General of Bud- 


and Foreign rime SRS Comes it would be accomplished 
Action Flan Plaster Aqpeomnen ae Sees Agreements signed by 
bia on behalf of the Goteonment of Viet and by the Director of 


USOM on behalf of the United States Government. 


IV. Implementing Agreements 


(a) With respect to Action Plan Piaster Agreements in which re- 
sponsibility for administration rests primarily with the province chief 
(with the assistance of the province committee), the development of 
specific requirements and budgets would continue to arise from ham- 
let, village, district and province requests, which would be screened, as 
is now the case, by the Interministerial Committee on Province Reha- 
bilitation, on the one hand, and by the U.S. Interagency Committee or 
USOM, on the other hand. It would then be signed by, in addition to 
the two signatories noted in III (e) above, the province chief con- 
cerned, and by the head of the Secretariat of the Interministerial Com- 
mittee. 

(b) With respect to agreements for which the primary responsibil- 
ity for direction and administration resides with a GVN national 
agency or any other agreements to be financed from the Fund, such 
agreements would be signed by the head of the appropriate agency, as 
well as by the Director General of Budget and Foreign Aid and the 
Director of USOM. 


V. Expenditures 


As there are at this time two distinct types of operation—expendi- 
tures made at the province level and those made by national agencies 
or departments—I propose the following procedures appropriate to 
each: 


(a) For expenditures made at the province level, the procedures 
now in use for U.S. ster purchase’ release a ts would be 
used. This procedure involves the establishing of a fund at the prov- 
ince level which is initially funded for only a relatively small 
of the total agreed expendures, and is the~. replenished as required by 

expenditures under the approved plan. 

(b) For plans administered by national agencies, procedures simi- 
lar to those now used for such expenditures would be employed. It has 
been specs by our staffs that some improvements in these procedures 
might be effected on the occasion of the establishment of this Fund 


In conclusion, it should be pointed out that we recognize that the 
extent of the liability of the GVN for this fund is not a fixed one. We 
cannot predict precisely the amount of counterpart that will become 
available for this purpose. There is no way this can be determined in 
advance very definitely, since commercial import program licensing 
rates and military budget requirements are factors in the equat.on 
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It is proposed, however, that in view of the high priority accorded 
by both our governments to the counterinsurgency effort, that the 
Government of Viet-Nam agree to provide from its own resources 
whatever funds are necessary to augment previously identified contri- 
butions to the fund to the extent necessary to fully fund an agreed 
1963 expenditure program of approximately 2.3 billion piasters. And it 
is noted that the GVN’s contribution to the Fund from non-aid gener- 
ated sources would not exceed as a maximum, 1.4 billion piasters 
(including the 300 million and 100 million piasters referred to in II (d) 
above) even in the event that newly generated counterpart piasters 
available to the Fund in 1963 were zero. This assumes the contribution 
in excess of 200 million unencumbered 1962 counterpart piasters and 
635 million purchased piasters. The actual GVN contribution might, of 
course, be less. 

If this proposal is agreeable to your government, I would appreci- 
ate your concurrence. This would then permit our respective staffs to 
undertake the establishment of the fund and implementation of the 
program. ° 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest consid- 
eration. * 


Attachment 


PROPOSED 1963 PRIORITY PIASTER PROGRAM ° 


Note: Figures shown were developed by USOM in December, 
1963 [1962] during DCBFA/USOM staff talks. A number of modifica- 
tions will be necessary when fina! agreement on the program is 
worked out, following establishment of the Fund. 


Total Program (piasters millions) 2.325 
A. Activities Directly Affecting Strategic Hamlets 1,330 
1. Prowince Administered 1,200 


S.H. Construction, Civic Action Teams 
Rice subsidy of S.H. Construction 
Hamlet Militia 

Resettlement 

Training Hamlet Councils 


In telegram 821 from Saigon. March 19. Ambassador Nolting reported that he 
gave this letter to Thuan on March 18 Thuan promised prompt response avd said that 
he did not anticipate any difficulnes (Department of State. Central Files. AID(US) S 
VIET) 


The source text 1s a copy of the letter sent to Thuan and contains no indication of his 


resporse 
* The source text bears no signature 
Confidental Prepared in the Embassy in Saigon 
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Self-Help 

Hamlet Schools 
Village / District Works 
Fishboat Motors, Facilities 
Windmills 


VC Rehabilitation, Resettlement 
Emergency Relief 
Miscellaneous and Contingency 
Montagnards Plans 


2. Administered by National Agencies 130 


Well Digging 
Rural Info. Media 


Plant Protection 

Village /Hamlet Radios 

Identification (Teenage Photographs) 
Village Health 





B. Activities Supporting the Above (Admini+ zred by National 330 
Agencies) 


Farm Improvement 
Credit and Coops 
Land Development 
Irrigation 
Rural Trade Schools 
Public Health (Province Level) 
Malaria Eradication 
Operations Support 
C. Support of Infrastructure for War Economy 390 


Highways 

Municipal Water Supply 
Electric Power 

Inland Waterways 

Air Traffic Control 


National Information Programs 
National Radio Network 
National Instructional Materials 
Nursing Services 

National Public Safety Services 
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D. Long Range Economic Development 85 
Vocational Education 
Teacher, Public, Higher Education 
Medical Education 
Participant Costs 
Labor Institutions 
Public Administrati 
Agriculture (Support) 
Saigon Fish Facilities 
E. Program Administration 190 








62. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, March 18, 1963—7 p.m. 


820. For Harriman. Deptel 871.’ I have not yet had opportunity to 
read subject GAO report, although I understand a draft of it has 
reached USOM. I would like, however, to make a preliminary com- 
ment based on contents reftel. 

For many months this Mission has been reporting steady and 
encouraging progress in the slow and difficult counterinsurgency and 
pacification effort here. At the same time, we have pointed out that the 
general situation, though improving, is still fragile and subject to dan- 
gerous deterioration, physical and psychological. We are not out of the 
woods yet; the favorable trend is not irreversible. Any sign of weaken- 
ing could well result in another attempt to overthrow the government. 
The predictable result of such an attempt—whether successful or 
not—would be, in my judgment, a bonanza for Hanoi. As it now 
stands, continued foreign press criticism of the GVN and US policy 
here, followed by the Mansfield report and signs of reluctance and 


Source: Department of State. Central Files. AID(US) S VIET Confidential, Limit 
Distnbuton 

Telegram 871. a joint State/AID message to Saigon March 15. informed the 
Embassy that a draft GAO report on Vietnam had been prepared covenng roughly 1954 
to rd. 1962. which was severely critical of several AID operanons GVN shortcomings 
mm mobilizing resources. and GVN personalines The report also discloses course of 
several negotianons with GVN and mmpugns its good farth =GAO reports were custom 
arily printed im unclassified form but the State Department indicated that « would 
attempt to have the criticisms of the South Vietnamese Government whech were con 
tamned in the report classified (/Ped ) 
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disillusionment on the part of certain segments of US opinion, have 
without doubt encouraged coup plotting, have made the govt here 
tighten up rather than liberalize, and have encouraged the enemy. I do 
not think in these circumstances we can afford a public chastisement 
of the GVN (and/or our own policy) by a US agency. This is not said 
in an attempt to stifle criticism. It would, however, be totally incredible 
to the Vietnamese people (government and non-government, friendly 
and hostile) that the US could sustain a position with one hand and 
publicly slap it down with the other. They would certainly interpret 
this as foreshadowing change of US Govt policy here. In this connec- 
tion, it seems to me pertinent to recall the first commandment of our 
task force instructions issued two years ago:’ To build confidence in 
US intentions to support this country through its duly-elected govern- 
ment, and to use that confidence to improve and underpin the entire 
situation. These basic instructions have not been changed to my 
knowledge. We have made, and continue to make, measurable prog- 
ress under them. I have a strong feeling that publication of the GAO 
report as summarized and as suggested in reftel would gravely under- 
mine this progress. | do not believe that its publication in any form 
would provide us leverage in negotiations with GVN. 

It is, therefore, my strong recommendation that US Government 
consult with Congressional leaders with view to 
of GAO report indefinitely. Executive branch should of course, under- 
take investigate and correct any specific deficiencies USOM operation 


brought out by report. 
Nolting 


An apparent reference to the instructions transmitted to the Embassy on May 20. 
1961. For text, see vol. i. p. 140 


63. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 





Saigon, March 20, 1963—11 a.m 


824. Reference: Deptel 872.‘ Emb A-480 and A-519° gave evalu- 
ations respectively of Phuoc Long crop destruction and Ca Mau defolli- 


Source Department of State Central Piles, POL 27-10 S VIET Seoret Line 
Distribution Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

See footnote 2, Document 54 

Nerther tound 
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ation operations. Evaluation of defoliation operation Rt 1, Phu Yen 
and Binh Dinh provinces being pouched. Interim evaluation Thua 
Thien crop destruction operation will follow shortly. In brief, latter 
operation, carried out with hand-sprayers on ground, proved difficult 
from point of view logistics and security. Terrain, isolation of area, and 
VC response made it difficult for chemicals to be transported to target 
sites and to be applied to crops. Out of 120 hectares planned to be 
sprayed, only 12 were attacked with herbicides, additional 20 de- 
stroyed by hand. Also, psywar effort reportedly not wholly satisfac- 
tory. TF/Saigon currently attempting obtain further details on which 
base evaluation this operation. 

As will be seen from airgrams referred to above, it extremely 
difficult obtain precise, statistical results defoliation and crop destruc- 
tion operations, particularly in terms specific military impact and reac- 
tions local people. We must rely on judgments and to some extent our 
conclusions have had to be based more on absence adverse evidence 
rather than on positive evidence. Similarly, we have drawn conclusion 
about military effects which are general but which, on basis available 
evidence, we consider valid. 


Regarding plans for future operations, General Harkins and I re- 


cently approved GVN request, supported by USOM recommendation, 
for applying herbicides to railroad right-of-way primarily for proper 
railway maintenance and only secondarily for security purpose. Proj- 
ect will be carried out on ground by railroad maintenance employees 
and herbicides will be provided by USOM from U.S. commercial 
sources. Same criteria as for military defoliation projects being applied: 
avoidance of crops, proper stage of growth, psywar effort. We also 
anticipate that GVN will in near future submit rather extensive pro- 
posals for defoliation and crop destruction in anticipation next grow- 
ing season In fact, it has recently submitted several targets which now 
being studied. We consider it important to determine future basis for 
herbicide operations and to inform GVN soon so that its planning may 
be developed accordingly. 

On basis evaluation results so far, Genera! Harkins and | recom- 
mend that chemical defoliation and crop destruction be continued 
(latter as integral part of more general ©-VN food denial program) but 
on new footing: instead of considering cnemicai defoliation and crop 
destruction as separate program under which appropriate targets can 
be selected, herbicides should be considered as an effective tool to be 
employed in specific situations and areas where we can determine that 
their employment will hurt VC military or supply operations. This 
shift in emphasis would still mean limiting crop destruction operations 
to crops definitely identified as being grown by or for VC, such as 
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those near or in definitely established VC secret bases (e.g., Zone D or 
Duong-Minh-Chau Zone) and where denial those crops would mag- 
nify VC supply problems greatly and directly. Similarly, for defoliation 
new basis would still mean limiting operations to targets where we see 
definite and justifiable military utility. In both defoliation and crop 
on views and recommendations local commanders and advisers rather 
than on those of GVN/JGS in Saigon. This should permit operations 
to be more directly related to local military situation, thereby ensuring 

Procedurally, General Harkins and I recommend that we be given 
authority approve crop destruction targets now, as well as authority 
approve other defoliation targets in addition to lines of communication 
and related areas. We would continue report operations fully to Wash- 
ington with our evaluations as information becomes available. Regard- 
ing selection targets, we would envisage continuing same careful se- 
lection process used to date, judging selections on basis existing 
criteria. 

Regarding propaganda and political effects, implications and ef- 
fects present bloc campaign against “poison gas” and “‘noxious chemi- 
cals” difficult forsee at present. However, we have no information 
suggesting that operations carried out to date have had any measura- 
bly adverse effects on local population vis-a-vis GVN or U.S. More- 
over, from our vantage point, we can see no signs that bloc propa- 
ganda has tended undermine international support for U.S. effort in 
SVN or for Diem government, or that it has raised questions regarding 
U.S. moral standing or adherence to international agreements. Accord- 
ingly, we recommend that use of herbicides be continued on basis 
described above, recognizing that bloc propaganda efforts will con- 
tinue and likely increase as VC are hurt. We also recommend that, in 
order help combat bloc propaganda with truth, results of herbicide 
operations be included in daily GVN and U.S. military press briefings 
and that reporters be given opportunity observe defoliation or crop 
destruction missions. 

Regarding Department's paper, our records indicate trial defolia- 
tion operations began August 1961 (Rt 13, Chon Thanh), and that 
thirteen specific areas have been hit. Regarding crop destruction, as 
noted above only about 12 hectares sprayed with herbicides in Thua 
Thien, bringing total chemical crop destruction efforts to 312 hectares. 
As for military effectiveness defoliation, would prefer see it described 
as appearing have general impact on security situation although no 
statistical results can be isolated. Again, with crop destruction, evi- 
dence of military effectiveness may never be conclusive in wholly 
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measurable terms but believe Phuoc Long operation validates general 
conclusion that VC in Zone D hurting for food and that whatever done 
to deny them food will add to their problems. 





Nolting 





64. Memorandum From the Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs’ Special Assistant (Jorden) to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs (Harriman)' 


Washington, March 20, 1963. 
SUBJECT: 
Infiltration in Viet Nam 


(This memorandum is based on a study of the above subject 
conducted during a visit to Viet Nam from February 21 to March 14.) 

Problem. To demonstrate the continued use of Laos as a channel 
for introduction of Viet Cong personnel and war material into South 
Viet Nam, particularly since October 7 by which date all foreign mili- 
tary personne! were to have been withdrawn from Laos under the 
Geneva Agreement. 

Procedure. Before departing Washington, | read all available infor- 
mation on this subject. In Saigon, | reviewed more recent data with the 
Embassy and CAS. The subject was discussed in detail with the G-2 
section of MAC/V. The latter has just completed a study of infiltration 
and has submitted it to the JCS. 

Then, working through contacts in the Vietnamese Government | 
was able to look over the evidence in the hands of ARVN/G-2 and 
other intelligence agencies. This evidence consisted of captured weap- 
ons and supplies, interrogation reports of VC prisoners and defectors, 
captured diaries and documents. Finally, | visited a number of posts 
near the border and talked with Vietnamese and American officers 
who are concerned with border control and the infiltration problem. 

Findings. Infiltration from North Viet Nam into South Viet Nam 
occurred through the first eight months of 1962. It is possible to 
demonstrate that the territory of Laos and Cambodia was used for this 
purpose. In addition, external support for the Viet Cong effort can be 
demonstrated in the increasing quantity of arms and equipment cap- 


Source Department of State Vietnam Workung Group Files Lot 67 D 34 POL 
27-11 infiltration Secret 
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tured in South Viet Nam which originated from bloc sources. These 
medical supplies from Communist China, North Viet Nam, Hungary 
and East Germany. 

It is not possible, however, to prove any significant movement of 
personnel through Laos and into South Viet Nam since 
1962. As of the date of my departure from Saigon, no VC prisoner or 
defector had come into GVN hands who admitted entering South Viet 
Nam after October 7. informants in the Highlands and other areas 
have reported Viet Cong moving over trails and through or near vil- 
lages from the direction of Laos in recent months. But hard evidence is 
lacking. 

Conclusions. We cannot now prove a clear violation of the Laos 
Agreement by demonstrating that forei,:: military personnel crossed 
into South Viet Nam from Laos since October 7, 1962. Nor, in fact, is 
there hard evidence that the elaborate program of infiltration from 
North Viet Nam into the South continued during the past five months 
on any significant scale. 

I question, therefore, the utility at this point of producing a fol- 
low-up report on this subject along the lines of the Department's 
earlier white paper, “A Threat to the Peace.” * Nor do we have in hand 
the kind of material that would make possible an effective proti-t to 
the Soviets in their role as co-chairman of the Laos settlement. 

It appears virtually certain, however, that the kind of evidence we 
seek will become available within a reasonable time. Officials in Sai- 
gon, both Vietnamese and American, are alert to the problem and can 
be expected to report promptly any significant new evidence that 
becomes available. 

Some Observations on Infii « ‘on 

Problems of control—the people. 

Control of Viet Cong infiltration into South Viet Nam depends on 
control of the Highlands. This, in turn, means winning the confidence 
and cooperation of significant numbers of the Highland tribes who 
inhabit most of the area. A start has been made by the handful of able 
and talented Special Forces teams now operating in ‘he area. More. 
much more, must be done if this problem is to be met even half-way 

A major disadvantage in this effort is the contempt in which most 
Vietnamese hold the tribal peoples. This sentiment is reciprocated by 
the Montagnard Moreover. the Viet Cong have devoted considerable 
effort to winning Montagnard support by both promises and threats 
Some Vietnamese understand the problem perfectly well and are 
working to overcome the residue of distrust and dislike that has pre 


See taetnote } Docurmen: 18 
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vailed. But it is going to take a major effort to convince the average 
Vietnamese soldier, officer and government official of the necessity for 
treating the tribesmen as something more than sub-human. 

The territory. 

The most misleading thing we can do is to look at a political map 
of Viet Nam and think in terms of “sealing off” the border. A topo- 
graphical map helps. Better still, one should fly over the vast trackless 
area that is the Viet Nam-Laos border region. Mile after mile of moun- 
tains and steep valleys unfold below you. The whole area is covered 
by impenetrable forest growth. Now and then you see a hut, or a 
cluster of three of four, in the middle of nowhere. The monotony is 
broken occasionally by a open plot burned into a hillside for planting. 

I visited one post where part of a Vietnamese battalion (181 men) 
and one lonely American sergeant were stationed. Their sector was an 
area of more than 250 square miles. Their assignment—to patrol their 
area and to keep a 20 mile stretch of highway open and safe. A 
regiment might have been able to do it. 

At another post, a 12-man American Special Forces team had 
trained a 200-man strike force of Montagnard and a patrol group of 
150. Their area was 1,800 square miles. 

An American officer noted: “They could put the Fourth Route 
Army through here and we wouldn't know it until they hit some- 





No one is quite certain just where the Laos border is. Three maps 
of different scale each show it differently with variations up to ten 
miles. 

These are some of the things we must consider when we talk of 
border control and infiltration in Viet Nam. 

Need for better surveillance. 

If infiltration from the North and through Laos is to be controlled 
or even restricted, it is clear that greater efforts will have to go into 
tighter border surveillance. This calls for an accelerated effort with the 
mountain tribesmen. One promising program in this regard is the 
proposal to form small (five-man) patrol units to move into the large 
vnpoliced area east of the Laos border. Their job would not be to 
engage the Viet Cong, though they would carry light arms to defend 
themselves. Rather they would try to spot infiltration groups, report 
their size and direction, discover the most used trails for later ambush, 
locate feeding and rest stations, and the like. For both political and 
practical reasons, we should seek to engage the Vietnamese in this 
program as actively as possiNe 

Veep surveillance 

From the testimony of Viet Cong infiltrators and other evidence, it 
seems certain that much of the effort depends on VC establishments in 
such places * Tchepone, Saravana and Atopeu. Officers on the scene 
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think that surveillance of these areas by small patrols would produce 
invaluabie information on the Viet Cong infiltration and supply effort. 
Such a program of deep surveillance involves sensitive political ques- 
tions which must be weighed carefully. However, we should consider 
that we are dealing with an enemy that treats such niceties with 
contempt. If there has been no recent review of this problem, this 
might be an appropriate time for reconsideration. 

Aerial surveillance. 

| understand that the program of aerial reconnaissance over sus- 
pected VC base areas in Laos and along the border area was halted 
some time ago. U.S. officers in Viet Nam believe that this amounts to 
not this matter be reconsidered? 


VC aerial flights. 

| heard several reports in the border areas of mysterious night 
flights from the direction of Laos flying due East into the heart of the 
Highlands and then returning in the direction of Laos some time later. 
People on the scene assumed they were VC flights and that they were 
either delivering key personnel or high priority equipment to a VC 
base in the area. 

Officials in Saigon appeared not to have heard of these reports. 
The matter should be checked carefully. If there seems to be any basis 
in fact for the belief that some kind of air drop effort is underway from 
Laos to the VC, appropriate steps to intercept should be undertaken. 

A downed plane from Laos carrying VC supplies or personnel 
would provide us with dramatic evidence of infiltration to say nothing 
of a clear violation of the Laos Agreement. 


Nature of infiltration. 


The most recent information from VC prisoners and defectors 
includes some disquieting data. An increasing number of infiltrees 
during 1962 were specialists—in antiaircraft, armor and transport. 
This suggests a move toward much more sophisticated activity than 
the VC have engaged in heretofore. The number of recoilless rifles in 
VC hands has increased and there have been servera! reports that they 
have 50 cal. machineguns, effective against aircraft. 

Our intelligence people in Saigor are fully aware of these devel- 
opments. We should consider them here in assessing VC plans and 
determination to counter the heightened use of air and armor by the 
GVN. 
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65. Memorandum From the Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs’ Special Assistant (Jorden) to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs (Harriman) 





Washington, March 21, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Prevs Reporting trom Veet Nam 


Problem 


There is, I think, a serious misunderstanding of what has come to 
be called the “press problem in Viet Nam.” The impression has gained 
currency in official circles that “the real story” is not being told. The 
press has been described as negative, liased, naive, or worse. Some 
officials believe that American reporters in Viet Nam concentrate on 
criticism and pay slight attention to some of the promising and encour- 
aging developments 

Periodically, a story appears from or about Viet Nam which 
causes official embarrassment. Often our reaction is to try to discover 
the source and plug the “leak,” to order our people not to talk about 
the subject concerned, and to think in terms of how we can “balance” 
the account. 


Blame is variously ascribed—to the GVN’s lack of capability and 
skill in handling information problems, to the GVN’s official policy of 
regarding anything critical of itself as treasonable or pro-Communist, 
to the immaturity or irresponsibility of the American press, to the 
alleged proclivity of the press toward the sensational, the negative, 
and the critical. 


Some Observations 


1. The Viet Nam story is one of great complexity and with infinite 
shadings and nuances. There is considerably more gray than there is 
black or white. In any situation as complicated as this, we have to 
expect reporting —whether official or in the press—that is good and 
bad, fair and unfair, balanced or one-sided, accurate or in error. We are 
getting far more of the former of each of these pairs than of the latter. 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, PR-11 
Press Relations (Moss Comm) Confidential; Eyes Only Harriman indicated on the 
source text that he was ing copies of this memorandum to Hileman, Rice, and 
Wood and intended to bref on it verbally He wrote | accept these comments & 
recommend they be adopted as guides in circulating the memorandum for this pur 
pose however, Harriman indicated that numbered paragraph 8 of the Recommenda 
thons section should be omitted 
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2. To ignore the many negative features of the situation in Viet 
Nam is to dangerously delude ourselves. There is a vast multitude of 
problems and only by recognizing them can we hope to do something 
about them. A reporter who exposes such a problem may well be 
opening the door to its solution. 


3. The quality of reporting by American newsmen from Viet Nam 
is, in my opinion, exceedingly good. They are young, it is true. And 
they are still learning their trade. But they are doing so with energy 
and seriousness of purpose. They spend a considerable amount of time 
in the provinces and the villages and with the military forces in the 
field. They have both better information and a better feel for the 
situation than many military officers and officials in Saigon. 

They do not rush into print with everything they hear or know. 
Each one of them has on occasion not written stories he could have 
because he felt it would jeopardize military security or some larger 
interest. 


They have made mistakes. None of them probably would write 
each of his stories precisely as he did if he were doing it over. But the 
same is true of any good reporter. No one in whatever profession can 
be very active without an occasional mistake. In general, I think that 
errors of fact or judgement have been no greater in reporting from Viet 
Nam than on any major story of this kind. 


The relative youth of the reporters in Saigon is sometimes given 
as an explanation for alleged deficiencies in their reporting. Yet some 
of the most “‘critical” and “negative” reporting from Viet Nam in the 
past year or so has come from such reporters as Homer Bigart, Keyes 
Beech, Robert Martin, and Bob Trumbull—each of them mature, sea- 
soned, and experienced reporters. 


3. [sic] We can understand the problems of the reporters in Saigon 
only by realizing some of the difficulties under which they operate. | 
refer here to the negative attitude of the Diem Goverment toward the 
foreign press. With their own press under total control, they find it 
difficult to understand why the U.S. press is permitted to travel freely 
and write freely. The highest officials in Saigon regard the foreign 
reporters as a kind of fifth column in their midst. The police keep 
careful check on where the reporters go and with whom they talk. The 
threat of expulsion hangs over them constantly. 


4. The editorials of many American newspapers have been far 
more intemperate and one-sided thar any of the reporting from Sai- 
gon. A phrase or a sentence in a story from Viet Nam—probably 
accurate in the context in which it was used—is sometimes pulled out 
and used as the basis for the most sweeping generalizations about the 
country, its government or the military situation. There is a tendency 
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to confuse reporting from and about Viet Nam with editorials and 
other comment and to bracket them all under the term “press cover- 
age.” 

5. It is charged that the reporters have stressed excessively the role 
of American forces and personnel in Viet Nam and downgraded the 
Vietnamese effort. We must recognize a fact of life: any time we have 
12,000 Americans in a country, particularly if they are under combat 
or otherwise hazardous conditions, there is going to be more interest 
here in how they are faring and what they are doing than in almost 
any other development. Also, a story from Viet Nam that mentions 
one or some Americans is much more likely to appear on the front 
pages here than a story that includes no such mention. 

Many stories are written from Viet Nam that do not mention 
Americans directly or indirectly. It is not the reporters’ fault that they 
often end up as four or five paragraphs on Page 15. 

6. It also is unfortunately true that “bad news” is likely to get 
more space and prominent display than stories of progress and hope. 
A defeat is likely to win more attention than a victory. The determina- 
tion of space and display is made in the home office, not by the 
reporter on the spot. 

7. We cannot hope to get 12,000 Americans scattered widely over 
the Vietnamese countryside to stop talking to reporters. It is sometimes 
possible, particular'y in the Saigon area, to limit discussion of a single 
matter for a limited time period. Control is also possible on matters to 
which a very limited number of people have access. But efforts to get 
all Americans to avoid discussing this or that subject are likely to 
prove ineffective. 

On the whole, we are likely to have more success in keeping 
sensitive matters out of print if we give reporters the details on an “off 
the record” basis accompanied by an explanation of why publication 
would adversely affect our interests. This is not foolproof, of course, 
but it is likely to be more effective than efforts at mass muzzling. This 
approach should not be used to conceal bad news but to protect 
information in which very real security interests may be involved. 


Some Recommendations 


1. We should encourage the GVN by every available means to 
improve its information policy and techniques and to avoid excited 
and vocal reactions to every story it considers critical of itself. This is 
not an easy task. The present and former Public Affairs Officers in 
Saigon have worked hard and with some success on this matter. The 
effort should be continued. As much as possible we should encourage 
the GVN to do the kind of job it did this week on the “germ warfare” 


charges. 
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2. The desirability of getting the best possible Public Information 
personnel into MAC/V cannot be exaggerated. It is essential that the 
PIO’s, particularly the chief PIO, be competent, imaginative and force- 
ful znd that they have the confidence of both their superiors and of the 
press. 

3. There should be the closest possible working relationship be- 
tween t’2 PIO and the press attaché in USIS. They should share 
information and ideas and consult daily. Sensitive matters or policy 
questions should be referred to the Public Affairs Officer and, as he 
deems necessary, by the PAO to the Ambassador. All concerned 
should try to promote as fast and as free a flow of information as 
possible. 

4. The Embassy should give its full support to the PAO, the press 
attaché and the cause of freer and fuller information. I suggested in 
Saigon that the Embassy consider setting up a weekly meeting be- 
tween the resident American correspondents and a responsible Em- 
bassy officer. These sessions should be a two-way street—an opportu- 
nity for the Embassy to provide background and perspective but also 
to get information and to discover and respond positively to the corre- 
spondents’ problems or complaints. An occasional session with the 
Ambassador serves the good cause of promoting better mutual under- 
standing, but the reporters understand he is a busy man. 


5. In Saigon and in Washington, news stories from Viet Nam 
should be read more as a source of information than of possible 
embarrassment. Time and energy devoted to correcting weaknesses or 
mistakes would be better spent than that devoted to stopping leaks or 
criticizing the reporters. 

There will be times when we will want to comment on a news 
story with a statement aimed at providing balance and perspective. But 
we should avoid rushing into print with public disclaimers or denials. 
These have at times been just as wrong or misleading as the reports 


they sought to balance. 

6. It would be useful if high officials here would take appropriate 
opportunities to ciarify U.S. policy in Viet Nam and to put the total 
situation in focus. It would be helpful to give Viet Nam particular 
attention in the useful series of regional background sessions which 
the Public Affairs Bureau has developed. Any presentation of the 
situation should, of course, include a realistic balance of positive and 
negative aspects. 

7. Here and in Saigon, we should view with considerably more 
equanimity, the occasional appearance of stories that appear to be 
“negative” or “embarrassing.”’ This situation can never be eliminated. 
We can and should do those things within our power, especially in 
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Saigon, to introduce balance and perspective. But this can only be 
done on a basis of mutual trust and confidence between reporters and 
officials. 

We can hope to deal with a problem as difficult as that of Viet 
Nam only with the fullest possible information. In my opinion, the 
American reporters in Viet Nam are making a valuable contribution in 
providing us and the American people with many of the facts we need. 

8. To anyone interested in the press situation in Viet Nam, | 
would commend highly the very thoughtful report’ prepared for Am- 
bassador Nolting last November by Mr. John Mecklin, the PAO in 
Saigon. 

Finally, | would say that the U.S. Government is fortunate in 
having in Saigon men with the intelligence, drive and understanding 
of press problems of Mr. Mecklin and the new press attaché, Mr. Paul 
Garvey. Hopefully the new PIO in the military command will have 
similar qualities. If their advice is sought and followed, we should be 
well on the way toward handling a problem that can never really be 
solved. 





* Dated November 27, 1962; for text, see vol. ul, p. 743. 





66. § Airgram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


CA-10362 Washington, March 22, 1963—5:13 p.m. 


Subject: Interdiction. For Nolting from Harriman. The use of air 
power in counterinsurgency operations in Viet-Nam has been subject 
to continuing study and refinement. The Country Team, and particu- 
larly the military members of the Country Team, are to be commended 
for their constant efforts to increase the effectiveness of our air advan- 
tage in Viet Nam. 

However, we must never forget that this is a political war and 
since more than a year has now passed since we began our expanded 
assistance to Viet-Nam, we feel that we must now undertake a careful 
evaluation of the future use of both American and Vietnamese air 
power against the Viet Cong. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 26-1 S VIET. Top Secret; Priority. 
Drafted by Heavner and Wood, cleared by Harriman and Hilsman. Repeated to 
CINCPAC for POLAD. JCS and DOD/ISA were informed of the contents of the mes- 


sage 
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There appears to be no doubt of the great value of the increased 
mobility which transport planes and helicopters have conferred on the 
RVNAE Relief by air power of units, posts, and hamlets under attack 
has proved very important. Reconnaissance by air is also most valu- 
able. In the case of close air support for Government-initiated offen- 
sive operations, the picture is not so clear, however, and further study 
seems in order. But we are particularly struck by the difficulties of 
assessment with regard to interdiction missions. 

In an effort to clarify the value of air interdiction missions and 
place them in proper perspective, we have drawn up the following 
balance sheet. We are aware that our information is incomplete. The 
great difficulty here is that, basically, any evaluation of the usefulness 
of air interdiction tends to become an evaluation of the temper of the 
Vietnamese people. The difficulties of assessment do not make it any 
less important, however. We therefore request that the Country Team 
consider the following statement of the problem, give us their com- 
ments, and wherever possible, provide us with more complete infor- 
mation. 


Problem 


We understand that U.S. piloted combat fixed-wing aircraft now 
fly about 1,000 sorties monthly. Of these, about 530 are in direct 
support of ground actions. Over 300 of the remainder are interdiction 
missions. These, as we understand it, are independent air strikes 
against ground targets believed to be Viet Cong positions or bases. 

Targets for interdiction missions are often inhabited. Given the 
Viet Cong dependence upon the people, it is believed likely that many 
Viet Cong bases and installations include numbers of persons who are 
not hard core Communists, who are less than wholehearted support- 
ers of the Viet Cong, or who may even be basicaily anti-Viet Cong. 

Joint US-Vietnamese procedures for checking targets and control- 
ling aircraft to insure that they hit the right target have been very 
carefully worked out and refined. They are believed to be basically 
sound. The intelligence on which targeting is based, however, comes 
from Vietnamese sources which are often difficult to evaluate. To the 
degree that this intelligence is faulty or imprecise, the likelihood of 
injuring or killing civilians is increased. 

We have in fact received scattered reports of civilians being in- 
jured and killed by interdiction missions. Considering the difficulty in 
separating out Viet Cong personnel from the general population, plus 
the sources of our intelligence, this is probably to be expected. The 
problem, then, revolves around the reactions of the Vietnamese popu- 
lation to these injuries and deaths. We must seek to weigh popular 
Vietnamese reactions to the civilian casualties which are inflicted by 
air power against the value of Viet Cong casualties so inflicted. 
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Another, somewhat separate, but equally important factor in the 
problem is the American presence. We have been at great pains to put 
strict limits on our role in this war, not only for domestic reasons, but 
also because the mere appear ce of either American control or direct 
participation in the war gives substance to the main theme of Commu- 
nist propaganda, i.e. that Diem is an American puppet, that this is a 
neo-colonial war, and that all patriotic Vietnamese must fight for their 
independence against the United States. 

In examining this problem the following specific factors must be 
considered; they are sct forth as arguments, of varying degrees of 
validity, pro and con. 


Pros 


1. Interdiction missions appear to have contributed substantially 
to the progress already registered against the Viet Cong. Intelligence 
reports and POWs indicate that one of the most serious problems 
which the Viet Cong confront is how to react to air power. Air attacks 
are credited with inflicting heavy casualties on the VC. They no longer 
feel safe in their base areas and are under constant psychological 
pressure as a result. Their growing logistic problems stem at least in 
part from the destruction of supplies by air raids. 

2. Evidence of popular resentment resulting from interdiction mis- 
sions is slim. We do not know that injuries or deaths of civilians have 
generated any substantial degree of hatred or resentment against ei- 
ther the GVN or the United States. 

3. We do not know how many innocents have been injured or 
killed. Given the care with which proposed targets are examined, the 
number could be quite small. 

4. Targeting procedures have been continually refined and intelli- 
gence is improving. Fewer and fewer civilians should therefore be 
involved in interdiction strikes. The Strategic Hamlet program also 
helps. As that program progresses, the Viet Cong should be progres- 
sively separated from the people, thus reducing the chances of air 
strikes resulting in civilian casualties. 

5. In this war we work under a number of limitations, most 
notably, presumed enemy safe havens and secure bases across interna- 
tional boundaries. We should not deny ourselves the full use of those 


advantages which we enjoy. A principal advantage is our monopoly of 
air power. 

6. While there has been rising concern in the United States about 
the American combat role in Viet-Nam, both in terms of interdiction 
missions and close air support, international opinion seems to have 
been affected very little. Aside from the Communist bloc, our efforts to 
help the Vietnamese defend themselves appear to have been accepted 
without much difficulty. Within Viet-Nam, there is little or no evi- 
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dence that the American role in the use of air power against the Viet 
Cong is resented or that it has helped advance the Communist propa- 
ganda line. 

7. The Vietnamese are not yet capable of conducting the war from 
the air without our help. Our air efforts in Viet-Nam, including in- 
terdiction missions, are an important part of training the Vietnamese to 
defend themselves and to take over the war effort. 


Cons 


1. The U.S. objective in Viet-Nam is to assist the Government to 
reestablish predominant control over its national territory. To do this 
the GVN must win the support of its citizens. While destroying Viet 
Cong targets makes life immediately more difficult for the VC, the 
lasting result may be to create resentment among people who are 
living in the target areas or who have friends and relatives there. We 
cannot assume that the people in the target areas have chosen to be 
governed by the VC. There are probably very few in Viet-Nam who 
are such hardened and committed Communists that they cannot be 
won back to support of the Government. 

This is a political war. To regard any territory as enemy or any 
villages as VC is a dangerous oversimplification. 

2. We do not know with any certainty the reactions of the 
Vietnamese rural population to interdiction missions. It is known, 
however, that the VC are able to recruit with little or no difficulty in 
many areas. The growth in VC strength in spite of very heavy casual- 
ties in the course of the past year is dramatic evidence of this. It is not 
unreasonable to suspect that an important factor in the ease of VC 
recruitment is popular resentment generated by interdiction strikes. 

It could be argued that each time an inhabited VC target is hit, 
serious political antagonista is created in the vicinity, and that these 
antagonisms would be deepened in localities subjected to repeated air 
strikes. The French experience suggests that both propositions are true. 
Since these targets can rarely be reached on foot, it would be quite 
difficult to assuage resentments so generated by sending in civic action 
teams to help with reconstruction. It seems unlikely that GVN broad- 
casts, or even rural programs such as agricultural credit, will readily 
win over persons whose friends or relatives have been killed or in- 
jured by aerial attacks. These people are more likely to volunteer for 
the VC. 

3. Interdiction strikes are most effective where enemy forces, sup- 
ply lines, and logistics are highly organized, well defined, and hence 
vulnerable to air attack. This is not the case in Viet-Nam. Air interdic- 
tion is basically a conventional war concept, and to be valid, interdic- 
tion strikes require clearly defined enemy territory. We are not pre- 
pared to admit that parts of Viet-Nam are enemy territory. 
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The French experience suggests, in fact, that air interdiction is not 
a useful concept in this kind of warfare. There is no question that air 
power is useful against the VC and that they are afraid of it. But the 
best use of air power may be strictly limited to relief of units, posts, 
and hamlets under attack, the great mobility which air power pro- 
vides, and carefully controlled close air support of government opera- 
tions. 

4. While targeting has certainly been improved, it is probably not 
susceptible to adequate refinement. This is because many Vietnamese 
officials frankly do not recognize the basically politcal nature of this 
war. The province and district chiefs, who are the primary sources for 
much of the intelligence on which interdiction strikes are based, are 
inadequately trained and often do regard certain areas as enemy terri- 
tory simply because they are known to harbor VC. 

In this connection, we note (Embtel 1553, June 4, 1962)’ that in 
June of last year we undertook a very large attack involving B-26s, 
AD-6s and T-28s against “confirmed command post installations, 
facilities and activities” in | Corps. The coordinates reported for the 
strike zone covered an area of about 230 square miles. 

5. The prestige of the U.S. in Asia can be seriously damaged if it 
becomes widely known that American aviators are killing Vietnamese 
peasants. The Communist nations have already started to make this a 
serious part of their propaganda campaign. We may be able to explain 
that defoliants are weed killers, but we cannot expect to explain why 
American pilots are using bombs, napalm, and machine guns against 
Vietnamese peasants in a war where our role has been publicly de- 
fined as limited to training, equipping, and supplying the Vietnamese 
in the prosecution of their own defensive war. For ourselves and for 
the Vietnamese the most important rule governing our actions is to 
avoid steps which will create the general belief that this is our war. We 
are already getting too close to such a position. 

6. Our actions in undertaking a direct combat role in Viet-Nam are 
in violation of the Geneva Accords. 

7. It appears that the U.S. role in interdiction-strikes badly 
stretches, if it does not actually break, the mandate under which 
American air power was first engaged in the Viet-Nam conflict. 

NSAM 111 of November 22, 1961,’ authorized U.S. uniformed 
personnel “for air reconnaissance, photography, instruction in and 
execution of air-ground support techniques, and for special intelli- 
gence.” Present interdiction missions appear to go beyond “air-ground 


support techniques”. 





’ Telegram 1553 from Saigon conveyed a summary of an intelligence briefing con- 
ducted in on June 1. (/bid., 751K.00/6-462) 
’ For text, see vol. 1, p. 656 
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Conclusion 


The arguments set forth above indicate there is not a demonstra- 
bly clear case either for or against interdiction missions, and this in 
itself is a convincing argument for undertaking a review. While some 
of the issues involved transcend the situation in Viet-Nam itself, such 
a review requires an on-the-ground evaluation of the validity of argu- 
ments advanced above, pro and con, and some indication of the re- 
spective weights to be assigned them. In such an evaluation, we think 
the intimate interaction of political and military factors must be taken 
into account. A measure, for instance, which gave short-run military 
advantages might in the long run be militarily disadvantageous if it 
affected popular attitudes in such a way as to increase Viet Cong 
ability to build larger forces and the organization required for their 
effective support. What we would hope to determine is the net worth, 
positive or negative, of (a) U.S.-piloted interdiction and (b) interdiction 
missions piloted only by Vietnamese. 

On receipt of your comments and information. we intend to re- 
view the problem thoroughly and come to a decision. ‘ 


Rusk 


“In telegram 917 from Saigon, April 16, Nolting responded that the Embassy was 


as 





67. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, March 26, 1963—7 p.m. 


844. CINCPAC also for POLAD. Reference: Department tele- 
grams 856,’ 857.’ Country Team message. 

1. Recommend State/DOD/AID accept CPSVN as basis for MAP 
planning CPSVN developed by MACV/MAAG in response specific 
directive by SecDef last July to develop military plan which looked 
ahead three years and covered requirements to meet GVN military 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 19 S VIET. Secret. Repeated to 
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needs on orderly basis so that, by end three-year period, GVN could 
take over increasingly greater share of internal security responsibility 
and US special assistance could begin be phased out. Basic assump- 
tions to this exercise were that VC insurgency would be under control 
by end three-year period and that extensive US support would be 
required during period to do this. In process its development, plan 
realistically related to MAP planning and requirements National Cam- 
paign.‘ Within this context, plan represents best military judgment on 
how to bring insurgency under control and meet SecDef's objective. 
Accordingly, I gave my concurrence to CPSVN as basis for MAP 
planning, subject review annually as normally occurs with MAP. It of 
course impossible guarantee that CPSVN will bring US out of woods 
by end three-year period, or that its major assumption that VC will be 
brought under control by then will be borne out. Present progress is 
encouraging and holds prospect of continuing in same vein, but non- 
military aspects this war can not easily be quantified or put into time 
period. Thus, there are risks in tying ourselves to time limit for bring- 
ing insurgency under control and defining phase-out special US mili- 
tary assistance to GVN. However, as stated para 4 of Plan, CPSVN 
represents best estimate military requirement to permit GVN to defeat 


current insurgency by end CY 65, defeat any new insurgency threat 
that may arise after withdrawal special US military assistance and put 


up initial defense against overt invasion. 

2. Care was taken in development CPSVN to relate it to revised 
FY63 MAP. Refined FY64 MA program and FY65-69 plan now being 
developed under assumption that CPSVN will be received favorably 
in Washington. In fact, revised FY¥63 MAP now approved by DOD was 
developed concurrently with CPSVN to support intensified counterin- 
surgency effort during 1964 in line with National Campaign Plan 
(NCP). As reflected in para 8, CPSVN, $160 million DOD guideline 
for FY64 entirely inadequate by estimated $369 million to permit 
implementation CPSVN. In this connection, believe it important keep 
in mind that over FY64-69 time span CPSVN envisages total cost of 
only $4 million more than DOD dollar guidelines ($901 million vs. 
$897 million). Adding PCH&T increases total costs by $62 million 
over same period, since DOD guidelines now require country alloca- 
tion to bear cost PCH&T. Major compression involved in CPSVN 
occurs in FY64 in order provide means to accomplish job in three year 
period. 

3. The detailed review of the refined FY64 program and FY65-69 
MA Plan for RVN now scheduled in CINCPAC 13-17 May 63, follow- 
ing submission of 1 May 63. To meet this tight schedule, CPSVN is 


being used as planning basis. 


* Regarding the National Campaign Plan. see Document 26 
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4. Envision little problem in accomplishing activations or in- 
creased strengths under the FY64 force levels proposed in CPSVN. 
Soft spots in training of some categories of technical personnel are 
discussed in CPSVN but they are not considered sufficient to affect the 
feasibility of the plan. 

5. Parallel development of other mutually supporting national 
plans and programs such as National Police, etc., should and are being 
accomplished to attain the objectives cited in the CPSVN. 

6. In light above, following are Country Team's answers to ques- 
tions posed Deptel 856: 

A. We do not anticipate economic consequences to be overriding 
factor in GVN’s willingness to accept additional piaster contribution. 
We cannot foresee GVN’s reaction with any precision. We now trying 
persuade GVN agree contribute in major way to joint counterin- 
surgency fund and undoubtedly later in year we will be trying to get 
GVN agree finance an increased proportion its military budget for CY 
1964 (in past 3 years GVN proportion has increased from 11 percent to 
29 percent). However, GVN budgeted in CY 1963 force levels parallel- 
ing those in CPSVN which FY63 paramilitary increase just recently 
approved by OSD. Re-examination of CY 64 additional cost stated in 
CPSVN for planned FY 1964 force levels reflects that the increase will 
be about 492 million rather than 846 million piasters. Difference be- 
tween 492 and 846 is a result of GVN budgeting in CY 1963 for force 
levels larger for paramilitary forces than we had projected based on 
previous MAP planning figures, resulting in lower average cost per 
man. General Harkins furnished Secretary Thuan 5 March, without 
commitment, detailed proposed see [sic] structure for CY 1964 for 
GVN budget planning guidance (which are based on CPSVN FY64 
and FY65 planned strengths) with no adverse reaction to date or 
expected. 

In fact pattern has been the reverse, with MAAG and MACV 
receiving repeated requests for MAP support of increased forces. Since 
GVN knows forces proposed (which represent the increased piaster 
contribution required), we recommend that requirement continue to be 
described to GVN in terms requirements of National Campaign and 
not of three-year plan objective of which was US phase down to 
normal MAAG. If GVN does not agree to absorb additional piaster 
costs of CPSVN, latter would have to be stretched out accordingly. 
Amount of stretch out and corresponding effect on CPSVN cannot be 
determined in vacuum. 

Additional financial contribution required of GVN to implement 
CPSVN would comprise only about 4 percent and 10 percent respec- 
tively of deficits which we estimate would be in order of five billion 
piasters in CY1963 and 5.5 billion in CY1964. We do not envision 


supplementing or increasing of GVN CY63 budget for support of 
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CPSVN. Believe CY63 shortfall amounting to about 200 million pias- 


ters can be absorbed by program slippages. While anticipated aggre- 
gate deficit of 10 to 11 billion piasters in CY1963 and 1964 is stagger- 
ing burden, and we doubt GVN’s ability, administratively and 
politically, to implement harsh and unpopular measures necessary to 
hold inflation in check, contribution to CPSVN is only a minor fraction 
of estimated deficit. Since we anticipate deficits of this order of magni- 
tude with or without CPSVN, economic risks, whatever their potential 
re 


a ale we think standby authority to inject goods and ser- 
vices into Vietnam will be necessary if deficits of this order develop. 
Such authority will not only help assuage GVN ‘ears, but will also 
enable US to intercede swiftly and effectively should inflation threaten 
to nullify economic and social gains already achieved. 

B. Anticipate two stage turnover present CIDG areas: 1) as these 
areas come under initial GVN contr.i, CIDG will be absorbed into 
RVNAF, CG, SDC or discharged; 2) as these areas are further secured 
permitting turnover to civil suthorities, paramilitary will be demobél- 
ized and used as recrui‘ment base for local police per Embtel 800.° To 
extent stages (1) and (2) overlap, there could be direct absorption of 
CIDG into police. 

C. Dollar costs of construction in CPSVN peak at $26 million in 
FY1964 decreasing to annual average of less than $4 million in suc- 


ceeding years. In view comments in answer para A. regarding dangers 
inherent in anticipated budget deficits, definitely recommend against 
additional shifts out of MAP which would further exacerbate these 
deficits. Large and complex construction projects in MAP exceed capa- 
bility SVN construction industry and availability GVN or counterpart 
piasters. In addition to MAP funded construction program, there is 
annual counterpart-funded construction program as part of GVN bud- 
get which represents maximum counterpart fund availability for that 


D. MAP includes maintenance of weapons, arms and other ord- 
nance items required to support villages and hamlets, including those 
taken over from CIDG. Anticipate CIDG secured hamiets will nor- 
mally not require other hamlet kit items. These hamlets will be ready 
for socio-economic projects through USOM'’s action plans and are 
included in projects given para E. below. 

E. USOM now has study underway to develop three-year projec- 
tions for action plans related counterinsurgency. However, these pro- 
jections based not only on CPSVN (which contemplates construction 
7,500 strategic hamlets by end FY1963 and completion total 11,000 by 





* Document 53. 
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July 1964), but also on experience already gained as new Cl activities 
progress and evolve. Projections cited below would require revision if 
CPSVN not approved but some increases would stil] be required. 

plans (activity no. 430-AA-99-5) Montagnard relief (activity no. 
430-AA-99-AB-5) and Cl operational support (activity no. 
430-AA-99-A1-5) indicate total FY63 and FY64 dollar costs these 


activities $3.4 million and $6.3 million respectively as compared CAP 
totals $3.020 and $3.4 million. Wish emphasize these new estimates 





ommend change in FY1963 and FY1964 dollar totals for Congressional 

for AID. However, some increase in total FY1964 require- 

ments stated CAP is definite future possibility for which AID/W may 
wish to reserve funds. 

CY1963 and CY1964 piaster requirements for above three activi- 

ties may require increases over CAP estimates on order of VN$ 265 

million and VN$ 284 million respectively. As in case of dollars, these 


and until GVN can realistically take over. This process may begin 
before end CY 1965 or it may begin later. 

Accordingly, recommend that no decision re extending phase-out 
of US special military assistance be taken at this time for the following 
reasons: 


a. The target date for phase-out of the US special military assist- 
generally established in the SecDef the de- 

















Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, March 28, 1963—8 p.m. 


852. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 869;* Embtel 790.’ Went to- 
day to prod Thuan on counter-insurgency fund. Ran into what has 


' Source. Department of State, Central Files, AID(US) S VIET. Secret; Limit Distribu- 
tion. Repeated to CINCPAC 
"In telegram 869 to Saigon, March 15, the Department of State asked for a status 
report on efforts to settle the details of Cl financing (/bid ) 
‘In telegram 790 from Saigon, March 6 Nolting reported that Thuan had advised 
him that President Diem had accepted “in “ the U.S. proposal for a joint 
fund for 1963, “although he needed to be filled in on details — 


(Ibid ) 
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Thuan then said (asking me not to report) that agreement in 
principle that he had previously gotten from Ngo Dinh Nhu had been 
withdrawn. I asked him whether President Diem had also reneged, 
and he said no, that Nhu was the trouble. I asked him why, and he 
said in effect that Nhu had been frightened off from close collabora- 
tion envisaged in this counter-insurgency proposal by the “atmos- 
phere” now prevailing in US-GVN relations. In discussing this, Thuan 
repeatedly referred to the doubts and misgivings engendered by the 
Mansfield report, by editorial and press pressures against the GVN in 
America, by what appeared to Nhu io be indications of US uncertainty 
in continued support of GVN. In this connection he referred to Wash- 
ington Post story about Nguyen Ton Hoan and upcoming visit of 
Warren Unna, whom he characterized as incurably prejudiced against 
GVN. In short, he said that Nhu particularly was disturbed about 
entering into a commitment of this sort (both procedural and financial) 
at a time when he thought he saw signs of a possible shift in US 
policy. 

In a long discussion I attempted to disabuse him of these doubts, 
citing recent statements by Secretaries Rusk and Harriman and giving 
him my own convictions. Thuan commented that it was ironic that 
these tremors should be disturbing basis of our joint endeavors at very 
time when our team work is excellent and when real progress is being 
made. With this comment I heartily agreed. 


I suggested that, even if Nhu had grounds for feeling as he does, 
the best way to get over this period is to demonstrate confidence 
which would in turn engender confidence; the worst way would be to 
give USG and Congress grounds for feeling GVN was holding back in 
committing themselves to an esssential part of the counter-insurgency 
struggle. I said I would like to talk to Nhu about this. Thuan said he 
would see him again this afternoon and try to overcome his objections, 
and let me know if he needed my assistance. 


Comment: We have been feeling that this kind of reaction was 
brewing. We can get over it but it may take awhile. I would like again 
to stress my conviction, particularly in connection with the GAO re- 
port,* that the sine qua non of what we can get done here under 
present policies is mutual confidence. | hope Nhu’s suspicions can be 
overcome and that they will not rub off on President Diem and other 
members of the government. 


Nolting 


* See footnote 2, Document 62. 
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69. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 





Washington, March 29, 1963—1:04 p.m. 


911. Embtel 852.* We most concerned by report GVN apparently 
drawing back from commitment to continue successful rural CI social 
economic programs which we view as heart of effort to win support of 
VN people and isolate VC. If our figures correct, funds remaining for 
these programs will be exhausted in about one month. Firm GVN 
commitment therefore appears most urgent matter. In negotiating with 
Nhu and Diem you therefore authorized at your discretion stress great 
importance we attach to these programs and state Washington also 
views their continuation as test of mutual confidence. If GVN unwill- 
ing trust us to extent of continuing successful and vital CI programs 
under proven machinery, difficulties of working together for common 
goals will be greatly increased. 

You are also authorized tell Nhu and Diem that you instructed 
assure them US policy remains full support of Diem’s government in 
its efforts defend VN against VC attack and bring better life to VN 
people. Mansfield report does not mean change in US policy of sup- 
port for GVN against Communist threat. This connection you may 
wish quote President Kennedy's March 6 press conference remarks on 
Mansfield report. ’ 

With regard Warren Unna visit you may wish tell Nhu that 
Thompson had long talk with Unna last night and Unna appeared 
impressed by Thompson's positive views VN situation. 


Rusk 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID(US) S VIET. Secret; Limit Distribu- 
tion; Operational Immediate. Drafted by Heavner and cleared by Koren, Rice, and 
Hilsman. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD. 

* Supra. 

During his press conference on March 6, President Kennedy was asked to com- 
ment on the recommendation by the Mansfield committee for “a thorough security 
reassessment in the Far East and a clamp down, if not a reduction in our aid to that part 
of the world.” Kennedy replied: 

“I don't see how we are going to be able, unless we are going to pull out of 
Southeast Asia and turn it over to the Communists, how we are going to be able to 
reduce very much our economic programs and military programs in South Viet-Nam in 
Cambodia, in Thailand. 

“| think that unless you want to withdraw from the field and decide that it is in the 
national interest to permit that area to collapse, | would think that it would be impossi- 
ble to substantially change it particularly, as we are in a very intensive struggle in those 
areas.” (Public Papers of The Presidents of the United States: John FE Kennedy, 1963, pp 
243-244) 
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70. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 





Saigon, March 30, 1963—noon. 


860. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 911’ greatly appreciated. If 
Thuan has been unable to overcome main objection to counterin- 
surgency fund described Embtel 852° on basis arguments already ad- 
vanced, warnings and assurances contained reftel should be most use- 
ful in my next meeting with him, Nhu or Diem. To make point even 
more emphatic, plan tell them also that further procurement and ship- 
ment of hamlet kit materials (barbed wire, etc.), PL 480 and AID dollar 
procurement items for hamlets would not seem justified unless there is 
adequate piaster fund to go with them, and agreed procedures for their 
effective use. 

Harkins and Brent concur. 


Nolting 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID(US) S VIET. Secret; Limit Distribu- 
tion. Repeated to CINCPAC. 

* Supra. 

* Document 68. 





71. Telegram From the Commander, Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam (Harkins) to the Commander in Chief, 
Pacific (Felt)' 


Saigon, March 30, 1963—2:05 p.m. 


MACJ00 1870. 1. My comments on State to Saigon 22 March’ 
follow. Before making specific comments | want to set the stage first. 
There are no hard facts here to support general theme that aerial 
interdiction is an indiscriminate killer. Second, recognize fully that the 
war in Vietnam is political as well as military. In fact, this point was 
one of the essential elements in the National Campaign Plan. How- 
ever at this stage of the game the 30,000 VC casualties on the one 


‘Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 84, Saigon Embassy Files: FRC 
68 A 5159, interdiction, SGN (63) 19 GVN. Top Secret; Priority. Sent to CNO exclusive 
for Admiral Felt who was in Washington and for General Barnes. A copy was sent by 
courier to Ambassador Nolting. 

* Document 66. 
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hand and 13,000 RVN on the other for 1962 would indicate it has a 
distinct military flavor. Third, political attacks by the VC are possible 
only because of the active participation of their military forces. For this 
reason, destruction of the VC political organization, which is essential 
to GVN efforts to regain control and support of the people, requires 
application of force against the VC military capability which enables it 
to flourish. In many cases air delivered munitions are the only type of 
force which can presently reach some of the VC strongholds. Fourth, 
to consider the VC as merely a political adversary in spite of the 
vicious manner and means that he employs to subvert the populace is 
inviting disaster and accepting a degree of procrastination which puts 
time on his side. 

2. Specific comments in the area of statement of the problem 
follow: 


a. U.S. supported offensive sorties increasing have not 
reached the tempo cited. Actual statistics for U.S. fixed wing aircraft 
for the past 6 months reveal a total of 2450 offensive sorties for an 
average of 480 per month of which an average of 100 were interdic- 
tion. 183 (Farmgate) interdiction missions have been flown thus far in 
March 1963 which is indicative of the increase in this area. 

oS Sah See COO Sete Set Sas Se eins ano banee 
upon con intell . Additionally, Vietnamese military per- 





sonnel are on board U.S. aircraft when nce delivery missions are 


flown. 

c. In regard to the 2nd paragraph, VC bases and installations 
identified y bee wm have existed for a considerable period—if not 
hard core, population in these areas are considered active sympa- 
thizers in the enemy camp. We realize that 2 or 3 hard core VC can 
make a village VC using their terrorist methods. We are larly 
mindful of this and never put strikes on such villages if we feel this the 


case. 

d. Third paragraph is basically sound al the quality and 
quantity of intelligence are improving. Uniortunetely shooting wars 
have always produced civilian casualties. A most regrettable fact. This 
must be weighed in light of the malicious killing done by the VC 
purposeful terrorization. 

e. The concern expressed in aph 4 of the em is shared 
here. The RVN accepts the ebility 4 occasional incidents philo- 
sophically. The most probable adverse effect has been VC exploitation 
and exaggeration for propaganda purposes. It must be pointed out that 
air is only one of many means to achieve interdiction; however, it 
attracts more attention not necessarily inflicting more innocent 
casualties in RVN than artillery, surface action, etc. Further, there is no 
basis to assume relaxation of thorough planning and forewarni 
= to avoid civil casualties even at the expense of red 
results. 

f. The approach in paragraph 5 of the problem has been 
unavoidably com oumeeoes | mes. The —a of U.S. 

than 


press representatives free to report anything other classified in- 
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formation makes secretiveness in this area more difficult. It is quite 
possible that a reevaluation of the U.S. role is in order as pertains to 
open acknowledgment of our disdain for international Communism. 


3. Following comment pertains to the Pros of the problem: 


a. Although this may be called a political war it is an established 

fact that the VC have maintained and operated four war zones for as 
long as 17 years. Support by the lation concentrically surround- 
ing these zones varies inversely with the distance from the heart of 
each war zone area; from passive support, such as providing rice, to 
active participation in guerrilla actions. These war zones are the safs 
havens inside the country from which the direction of the VC effort 
comes. 
b. The former successes in recruiting have not been continued as 
evidenced by increased tempo of kidnapping and impressing of males 
to support the VC cause. “dramatic growth” in VC strength is 
more attributable to our own improved nee reporting, which 
has confirmed that the VC hard core was already there. 

c. Parts of RVN are enemy held as stated in paragraph 2 (War 
Zones). The aircraft presently used in SVN are adapted to type of 
interdiction missions that the enemy disposition and the nature of the 
terrain dictate. The optimum roles of air tions in this of 
conflict are the support roles. However, this not vbviate ive 
operations as a major contribution to the C.I. effort. 

d. Target lists are approved by JGS after intensive screening. In 
the present organization of the districts and provinces either the chief 
or his deputy is a military man. The conditions that existed in June of 
last year no longer apply to the tempo and method of current opera- 
tions. 

e. ber) nda is not restricted to the Communist bloc. Our role in 
RVN should be placed before the world by our own agencies to allow 
both sides to be analyzed. The current propaganda is an excellent 
barometer of the effectiveness of our air operations. It does not appear 
yo we have suffered a loss of prestige in any friendly nation in S.E. 

ia. 

f. U.S. forces are pong Ae South Vietnam at the est of the 
pod an advisory role. RVN is not a signatory of the Geneva 
A s. 

g- RVNAF pilots unaccompanied by U.S. advisors fly the majority 
of interdiction missions. No interdiction missions are executed by 
USAF pilots exclusively. 


4. Conclusions: 


a. It is essential in a counter-insurgency effort that all types of 
means and method of delivery of munitions be employed. Increasing 
intelligence capabilities, proper selection of targets, better accuracy on 
control of delivery, all of which we are working daily to improve, 
should do much to eliminate the political opposition to interdiction. 

b. As long as the U.S. supports the RVN in this effort propaganda 
wise it appears to make little difference as to whether interdiction is 
made by U.S. or VN piloted aircraft. If air attacks were not hurting the 
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VC the propaganda effort would not be directed at this capability. The 
VC is directing a strong propaganda and terrorist campaign against the 
strategic hamlet too and we know this program is hurting them badly. 

c. Aerial interdiction cannot be related to recruiting ability of VC, 
as long as the VC have access to people they will get recruits. As the 
VNAF improves in capability direct U.S. participation (Farmgate) will 
be reduced accordingly. 

5. This responds to ADMINO CINCPAC 242350Z’ which re- 
quested my personal comments. My response has been prepared in 
order to reach you while you are still in Washington. Country Team 
has seen this message. * 





’ Not found. 

‘Numbered paragraph 5 was handwritten. On March 30, General Anthis, U.S. Air 
Force Commander in Vietnam, sent a memorandum to General Harkins commenting on 
airgram CA-10362, Document 66, along lines similar to those outlined in Harkins’ 
telegram. 

“In summary, | can think of no greater advantage to be gained by the VC than to 
have the role of air curtailed at this time. If we wish to serve the interests of the 
Communists, this is the step to take. The last attack from Hanoi was on defoliation. 
Apparently the latest is interdiction. If interdiction is curtailed or stopped then | would 
say we are well on our way to a ‘gut-less’' war in SVN.” (Washington National Records 
Center, RG 84, Saigon Embassy : FRC 68 A 5159, interdiction, SGN (63)19 GVN) 





72. | Memorandum From the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs (Hilsman) to the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, April 1963. 
SUBJECT 
South Viet-Nam 


In my judgment, the strategic concept that was developed for 


South Viet-Nam remains basically sound. If we can ever manage to 
have it implemented fully and with vigor, the result will be victory. 
The concept is based on the assumption that villagers in South- 
east Asia are turned inward on themselves and have little or no sense 
of identification with either the national government or Communist 


' Source: Kennedy Library, Hilsman Papers, Vietnam Country Series, Hilsman Trip 
12/62-1/63, Related Documents. Secret. Also sent to McNamara, McCone, Harriman, 
McGeorge Bundy, William Bundy, and Forrestal. 

* The source text is undated, but it appears to have been drafted shortly after 
Hilsman assumed the duties of Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs in April. 
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ideology—that the villagers are isolated physically, politically and 
psychologically. In such circumstances, it is not at all difficult to de- 
velop a guerrilla movement. In Burma during World War Il, about 150 
Americans created a guerrilla force of 30,000 and did it with white 
faces. It is hardly surprising that the Viet Cong could do equally well 
or better in South Viet-Nam. 

A corollary to this assumption is that the villager’s greatest desire 
is security and that, if the vi'legers are given security, some simple 
progress towards a better life, and—most important of all—a sense 
that the government cares about them and their future, they will 
respond with loyalty. 

The recent USIA survey of Long An’ gives some evidence of the 
validity of this assumption. 1,250 families were interviewed in Long 
An, which is among the worst of the Delta provinces. The results were 
as follows: In insecure villages, 75 percent of the people expressed an 
attitude towards the Viet Cong and the government that was essen- 
tially “a plague on both their houses”, and 25 percent of the people 
were silent. In relatively secure villages—those which could be pene- 
trated by large Viet Cong groups but not by small patrols—50 percent 
of the people took a “plague on both their houses” point of view, and 
50 percent were mildly pro-government. In very secure villages, which 
had also received some benefits, such as a school or a well, the people 
were 100 percent pro-government and expressed a determination to 
fight the Viet Cong. 

On the basis of such an apparently valid assumption, the strategic 
concept calls for primary emphasis on giving security to the villages. 
The tactics are the so-called oil-blot approach, starting with a secure 
areas and extending it slowly, making sure no Viet Cong pockets are 
left behind, and using police units to winkle out the Viet Cong agents 
in each particular village. 

This calls for the use of military forces in a different way from that 
of orthodox, conventional war. Rather than chasing Viet Cong, the 
military must put primary emphasis on clear-and-hold operations and 
on rapid reinforcement of villages under attack. It is also important, of 
course, to keep the Viet Cong regular units off balance by conventional 
offensive operations, but these should be secondary to the major task 
of extending security. 

All this requires careful coordination of military operations, police 
efforts and rural development towards the primary objectives: the 
extension of security over the heavily-populated regions of the Delta, 
the cutting off of Viet Cong sources of supplies and especially recruits, 





* Not found 
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and tne: dispersion into the jungles and mountains where they can be 
worn down by attrition, starvation and more conventional military 
means. 

At the heart of the strategic concept are two basic principles: 


The first is that of the oil blot. In the past, the GVN sought to 
blanket the whole country with so-called strategic hamlets which in 
many cases involved nothing more than wire-enclosed villages doused 
with political propaganda, with the Viet Cong agents left in place. The 
result was to blanket the Delta with little Dienbienphus—indefensible, 
inadequately armed hamlets far from reinforcements, that lacked both 
government benefits and police facilities to winkle out Communist 
sympathizers, with Viet Cong pockets left behind. In effect these were 
storage places of arms for the Viet Cong which could be seized at any 
time. After November Ist, the military began to demobilize some of 
these vulnerable villages and outposts, and a race developed betweer 
the government and the Viet Cong. The race may have ended in a tie, 
but the result is that the Viet Cong now have much better weapons 
and greater stocks of ammunition than they ever had before. 


The second basic principle is that the way to fight a guerrilla is to 
adopt the tactics of the guerrilla—night ambushes, small patrols, and 
so on. In spite of all our pressures, this has never been done in Viet- 
Nam. Instead, the emphasis has been on large operations, artillery and 
air bombardments, and the use of cumbersome battalion-sized units 
which telegraph their movements to the Viet Cong. 

As to the question of operations against North Viet-Nam, I would 
suggest that such operations may at a certain stage be a useful supple- 
ment to an effective counterinsurgency program, but they would not 
be an effective substitute for such a program. 

My own preference would be to continue the covert, or at least 
deniable, operations along the general lines we have been following 
for some months with the objective, since these are only pinpricks, not 
of forcing North Viet-Nam to its knees but of keeping the threat of 
eventual destruction alive in Hanoi’s mind. Then, after we had made 
sufficient progress in the Delta so that all concerned began to realize 
that the Viet Cong were losing the support of the population, and that 
their ability to continue the war depended solely on North Vietnamese 
support, I think we should indicate as much privately to the North 
Vietnamese and follow this by selected attacks on their infiltration 
bases and training camps. 


In my judgment, significant action against North Viet-Nam that is 
taken before we have demonstrated success in our counter-insurgency 


program will be interpreted by the Communists as an act of despera- 
tion, and will, therefore, not be effective in persuading the North 
Vietnamese to cease and desist. What is worse, I think that premature 
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action will so alarm our friends and allies and a significant segment of 
domestic opinion that the pressures for neutralization will become 
formidable. 

In sum, I believe that we can win in Viet-Nam with a number of 

provisos. 
The first proviso is that we do not over-militarize the war—that 
we concentrate not on kiliing Viet Cong and other conventional means 
of warfare, but on an effective program for extending the areas of 
security gradually, systematically, and thoroughly. This will require 
better teamwork in Saigon than we have had in the past ard consider- 
ably more emphasis on clear-and-hold operations and on police work 
than we ourselves have given to the Vietnamese. 

The problem of getting effective teamwork is troublesome. Ide- 
ally, what we need is what the British had in Malaya—a Gerald 
Templar who has absolute authority to hire and fire anyone in any 
agency or department and through whom all reporting and all orders 
are transmitted. 

My second proviso is that there be political stability in Saigon. 
The talk of neutralization is clearly very dangerous. It tends to be in 
the nature of a self-fulfilling prophecy—talk about neutralization dis- 
heartens those who must fully and vigorously implement the strategic 
concept and encourages those who are plotting for a neutralist coup. 

I think we can counter such dangers most effectively by the pro- 
posals in my letter to you of March 14‘ dealing with the whole of 
Southeast Asia; if necessary, however, we might also station a Marine 
battalion in Saigon. Publicly, we could explain this as a move to 
protect American dependents; privately, we could pass the word in 
Viet-Nam that we wanted no more coups. 

To reiterate, I think that we have made the necessary and funda- 
mental policy decision on the over-all strategic concept. What remains 
is to implement this concept vigorously and with effective coordina- 
tion. 


* Not found. 
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73. | Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, April 1, 1963, Noon’ 





Governor W Averell Harmman 

Mr. R.G._K. Thompson. Head. British Advisory Mission to Viet-Nam 
Mr. Michael V. Forrestal, NSC Member 

Mr. William H. Sullivan, Asst. to Undersecretary for Political Affairs 
Mr Chalmers B Wood, Director, Working Group/Viet-Nam 


There follow the chief topics in the conversation between Gover- 
nor Harriman and Mr. Thompson: 

1. Confidence. Thompson emphasized the necessity of building 
confidence on the part of the GVN and in Washington. This was a 
matter of making it clear that we were determined to see this through. 
The Governor asked whether it was possible to build Vietnamese 
confidence in Diem. Thompson replied that where you needed confi- 
dence most was in the villages and that it was increasing there. An 
index of this confidence was the fact that so much rice was getting 


possible to have a white area during the summer, it might be wise to 
reduce U.S. strength by a significant amount, say 1,000 men. This 
would take the steam out of Viet Cong propaganda and it would 
reaffirm the honesty of American intentions. 


of State, Central Files, POL S VIET. Secret. Drafted by Wood 
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4. Population Control. Thompson believed this program should 
have priority in order to regain control of the hamlets. Many villagers 
were pleased that the Government cared enough to give them LD. 
cards. The program so far has been a thorough and useful census. The 
Governor felt that the name was unfortunate and should be changed. 

5. Surrender Program. Thompson emphasized that the top level of 
the GVN now understood that persons who surrender must be well 
treated. Nhu attached great importance to this. 

6. Strategic Hamiets. In general it is no longer possible for the Viet 
Cong to run in and out of these hamlets at will. Before the U.S. took a 
Since September, 1962, it has been much better. 

7. Size of Viet Corg Forces. The Governor noted that the number of 
Viet Cong continued to increase. Thompson said that this was done 
mainly by recruitment, pointing out that the Viet Cong control large 
enough areas to recruit the numbers they need. 

8. Montasnards. Thompson was pleased with he Montagnards 
but cautioned that they were less dependable thar the Vietnamese 
villagers. more easily influenced by unfounded rumors, and therefore 
prone to switching sides. 

9. Republican Youth Movement and Women's Solidarity Movement. 
Thompson said he was chary of these organizations. He did not know 
much about the Women’s Solidarity Movement. These organizations 
were very much Vietnamese affairs. However, if it was necessary to 
give training to people who were already Republican Youth in order to 
improve hamlet defense, we should not hesitate to do so. 

10. GVN Foreign Relations. The Governor felt that Diem could 
obtain better control of his frontiers by changing his attitude toward 
Sihanouk. Thompson was dubious. 

11. Authority of Local Officials. The Governor felt that the GVN 
should give more authority to its local officials and pick better people 
for these jobs. Thompson emphasized the greatly improved caliber of 
the province chiefs. 

12. Corps Headquarters. Thompson felt that the creation of head- 
quarters for the four Corps in Viet-Nam added one more layer to the 
chain-of-command, that they were obstructive, and used up too many 
officers. 

13. Recruiting for Civilian Jobs. This was difficult as the Army has 
had the cream for eight years. The middle ranks of the Civil Service 
must, in the future, come from the Army. Parenthetically, there is no 
longer any difficulty in recruiting for the Civil Guard. This is an impor- 
tant indication, said Thompson, of improved rural morale. 

14. Diem and the Chain-of-Command. Thompson felt that President 


Diem should delegate more authority. 
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15. Tactical Air. Thompson was strongly opposed to bombing 
populated areas which were not under Viet Cong attack. 








74. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam 


Washington, April 1, 1963—5:40 p.m. 


918. State/AID/Defense message. Embtel 860.’ Concur with 
your plan tell Nhu and Diem further procurement and shipment ham- 
let kit materials, PL-480 and AID dollar procurement items for ham- 
lets not justified unless there adequate piaster fund and agreed proce- 
dures for piaster use. 

You may further wish indicate that new approvals are currently 
pending in AID/W for additional funds for direct counter-insurgency 
procurement and for additional Title Il PL-480 commodities. We may 
hold up these approvals pending resolution piaster issue. FYI, we will 
continue processing papers assuming satisfactory outcome your nego- 
tiations. End FYI. 

Rusk 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID(US) S VIET. Secret; 
Immediate, Limit Distribution Drafted by Heavner and Stoneman and cleared by Wood, 
Rice, and Hilsman, and in DOD/ISA in substance by Heinz. Repeated to CINCPAC for 
POLAD. 

* Document 70 





75. | Memorandum for the Record by the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (Taylor)' 


Washington, April 2, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Meeting with Under Secretary Harriman with regard to Command Relationships 
between CINCPAC and COMUSMACV 


' Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T-646-71. Secret. 
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1. I introduced the discussion by describing the review of com- 
mand relationships made by the JCS which culminated in the recent 
discussion with Admiral Felt. | showed him General Harkins’ “Eyes 
Only” to the Chairman (MAC 566)’ in which General Harkins recom- 
mends no change in the present command setup. | also called Mr. 
Harriman’s attention to General Harkins’ directive,’ in particular to 
paragraph 2a which gives Harkins broad responsibilities in the fields 
of US military policy, operation, advice and assistance to South Viet- 
nam. 

2. | explained to Mr. Harriman that the Chiefs had gone over this 
paragraph 2a with Admiral Felt and all were in agreement that this 
language gave Harkins adequate authority to deal with local incidents, 
and to conduct the campaign as he saw fit without further specific 
authority from higher headquarters. 

3. With regard to establishing a direct channel of communication 
between the JCS and General Harkins, | explained the practical diffi- 
culties of such a change and the disadvantages from the point of view 
of the JCS. 

4. Mr. Harriman appeared reasonably well satisfied with my ex- 
planation but reserved the right to reopen the matter if the present 
arrangement, in his judgment, does not work well.‘ | asked him to 
take a look at the POLAD situation in Honolulu as the State represen- 
tation there should keep CINCPAC abreast of political and economic 
issues. Mr. Harriman indicated that he would talk to Minister Martin, 
the present CINCPAC POLAD, and would consider what changes, if 
any, might be made. 

5. In the course of the conversation, Mr. Harriman indicated that 
Admiral Jerauld Wright would succeed Admiral Kirk as Ambassador to 
Taipei and that Nolting had requested relief from Saigon effective this 
coming May. Thus far, no successor has been designated. 


’ Not found. 

* See vol. a, p. 111. 
. called U_ Alexis Johnson later in the day to discuss his conversation with 
Taylor. 

; agreed to recommend to the Secy that they continue the present re 
Gan Seasihan bun conceve dha dha to cnapen tho question ta Ge tune.” Gtamennten 
of telephone conversation, April 2; Library of Congress, Harriman Papers, Telecons— 
March- April-May 1963) 
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76. | Memorandum From the Director of the Vietnam Working 
Group (Wood) to the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs (Hilsman)' 





Washington, April 3, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Jets for Government of Viet- Nam 


I thought it might be useful for you to have in writing our reasons 
for opposing the proposal to supply the GVN with four RT-33 and 
two T-33 jets at this time: 

(1) Giving the Vietnamese jets would be a small but significant 
escalation of the war in Viet-Nam. We would lose the ability to re- 
move jets from Viet-Nam at any time that the international situation 
might make it in our interest to do so. The fact that these are unarmed 
jets will be overlooked by Bloc propagandists. Such a move would 
give the Bloc an excuse for escalation. If the GVN is doing as well 
against the VC as many of us believe, the DRV and the Bloc may well 
be looking for such an excuse. 

(2) The fact that Cambodia will receive MIGs from the Russians 
should not be a reason for giving jets to Viet-Nam. 

(3) There appears to be no need to give jets to the Vietnamese in 
order to get the job done. In fact, the job would admittedly be done 
better if we continued to use only American piloted aircraft. The rea- 
son for this is that the T-33 is not as good for reconnaissance as the 
F-101 which American pilots are now using. 

(4) Giving the Vietnamese jets would be a flat and obvious viola- 
tion of the Geneva Accords, which specifically prohibit the introduc- 
tion of jet engines into SVN. It is true that we have already been cited 
for introducing jets and other war material into Viet-Nam. We con- 
tinue to receive citations from the ICC each time a new violation is 
detected. Our policy has been to minimize the number of these cita- 
tions as much as possible. This is because the ICC still has an impor- 
tant effect on world opinion and because there are still things the ICC 
can do for us. The June 2, 1962 report of the ICC charging the DRV 
with carrying out a campaign aimed at the violent overthrow of the 
GVN continues to be very useful.’ At the moment we want to keep 
Hanoi's “noxious chemicals” charge either out of the ICC altogether, 
or perhaps get the ICC to debunk this propaganda by investigating 
and reporting that the charges are unfounded. This means we still 
need ICC, or rather Indian, cooperation. 


' Source: of State, Vietnam Working Group Piles: Lot 67 D 54, DEF 
19-3, Equip and Secret Drafted by Heavner A copy was also sent to Rice 
‘See vol. a.p.4 
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(5) It is true that giving jets to the Vietnamese would permit them 
to undertake one of the jobs now being done by Americans. It is also 
true that the Vietnamese should have some reconnaissance jets of their 
own before we pull out of Viet-Nam. However, the number of person- 
nel involved is small and the date of our pullout distance. 


Conclusion 


Giving jets to the Vietnamese now would not shorten the war. It 
would increase the risks of international incidents and repercussions. 


Recommendation 


That jets not be given to Viet-Nam now and that the question be 
reviewed every six months. 





77. Memorandum of a Conversation, White House, 
Washington, April 4, 1963, 10 a.m.’ 


SUBJECT 
Situation in Viet-Nam 
PARTICIPANTS 


The President 

The Honorable David Ormsby Gore, British Ambassador 

Mr. R.G.K. Thompson, Head, British Advisory Mission to Viet-Nam 
Mr. Chalmers B. Wood, Director, Working Group, Viet-Nam 


The following are the principal points touched on between the 
President and Mr. R.G.K. Thompson: 

1. Diem. Thompson emphasized that Diem had much support in 
the country where it counted and that he had written off the Saigon 
intelligentsia. In reply to a question from the President, he said that 
the quality of the political opposition was very poor. He said that if 
Diem disappeared there would be a risk of losing the war within six 
months since there was no other leader of his caliber available. (After 
the meeting with the President, he qualified this remark by saying that 
as a result of the war effort there was a continuing increase in the 
number of competent and experienced Vietnamese officials.) 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 4/ 
63-5/63. Secret. Drafted by Wood on April 5. Approved by the White House on April 9. 
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2. How the War is going. Thompson said that on the military side 
statistics showed that things were moving in our favor. He cited partic- 
ularly the increased number of defectors (from an average of 15-20 a 
week in early 1962 to 148 for the week ending March 25, 1963). He 
cautioned that the pattern of the war would not change much, that 
there would be no major victories on our side, and that we had to 
expect as a part of the fortunes of war occasional reverses, such as the 
one at Ap Bac. 

3. Infiltration. The numbers were not large but the quality of the 
cadres infiltrated was high. The Viet Cong did not possess the food 
and equipment necessary to absorb a large quantity of infiltrators and 
they wished to keep North Viet-Nam’s role in the war at least semi- 
covert. 

4. The President asked why the Viet Minh were able to defeat the 
French. Thompson replied the French never had any hope of getting 
the people on their side and that the strategic hamlet program, which 
had gone much better than anyone had expected, provided a degree of 
security in the countryside which the French had never been able to 
achieve. 

5. American Military Personnel. Thompson said that the American 
military personnel that he had observed, particularly the MAAG Ad- 
visers in the provinces, were very good. He was also impressed by the 
good behavior of the American military in Saigon. 

6. Favorable contrast between the Government of Viet-Nam and Viet 
Cong controlled territories. Thompson said that things had now 
progressed to a point where an observer in a plane could distinguish, 
on the one hand, GVN-controlled territories where roads and bridges 
were repaired and strategic hamlets built, and, on the other hand, VC 
territory where the bridges were generally down and the roads cut. 

7. Defoliants. Thomson doubted that the effort involved in defolia- 
tion was worthwhile on the grounds that even when the foliage was 
dead, sufficient branches and twigs remained to provide hiding places 
for the Viet Cong. He also cited the automatic aversion of the Asians to 
the use of unknown chemicals. As to crop destruction, he believed this 
should only be carried out in a situation where it was clear that the 
Viet Cong had no sources of supplies other than the areas to be 
destroyed. The President asked that the defoliation and crop destruc- 
tion programs be reviewed again. 

8. Vietnamese Morale. Thompson said that the morale not only of 
the top leaders but also of most Vietnamese civilian and military 
authorities, particularly province chiefs, was up. 

9. Helicopters. These were useful instruments for preventing Viet 
Cong concentrations and surprising the Viet Cong, but they would not 
lead to large scale victories. The war would “be won by brains and 
feet’’. 
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10. Terrorism. Terrorism is not bad at present but as it becomes 
clear that the Viet Cong are losing, an increase in terrorism, particu- 
larly hand grenades in Saigon, should be expected. Such terrorism 
would be an admission of defeat. It would require steady nerves to 
endure it, particularly given the unfavorable publicity which would 
probably be generated in the foreign press. 

The Viet Cong were not using much terrorism against officials. 
——— ee 

them off. 

aot North Viet-Nam. Not much has been accomplished by the 
GVN agents who are amateurs when they come up against the profes- 
sional defense, security, and intelligence measures of the DRV on its 
home 

12. Tactical Air. This is a key factor, Thompson said, in preventing 
Viet Cong concentrations, in rescues, and in assisting villages which 
are attacked. Thompson was dead against strafing and bombing of 
occupied villages as this would leave an indissoluble legacy of bitter- 
ness. He believed that present controls were sufficient to prevent at- 
tacks against villages occupied by the Viet Cong. 

13. Surrender Policy. Thompson believed that the surrender policy 
as now elaborated was good. He thought we should give it public 
support when it was announced (it is now due for announcement on 
April 17). 

14. U.S. Presence. If the GVN continued to progress at the present 
rate, if it were possible to declare one or two provinces white areas by 
summer 1963 (no announcement about white areas should be made 
unless it were certain that the areas were indeed freed of the Viet 
Cong), and fina'ly, if confidence of success continued to grow until the 
end of the year, an announcement out of the blue by the United States 
that it was reducing the American military in Viet-Nam by say 1,000 
men would have three good effects: 


a) It would show that we were winning; 

b) It would take the steam out of the Communists’ best - 
ganda line, i.e., that this was an American war and the Vietnamese 
were our satellite; and 

c) It would reaffirm the honesty of American intentions. 
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78. Minutes of a Meeting of the Special Group for 
Counterinsurgency, Washington, April 4, 1963, 2 p.m.’ 





PRESENT 


Governor Harriman, The Attorney General, Mr. Gilpatric, Mr. McCone, Mr. 
Forrestal, Mr. Coffin vice Mr. Bell, Mr. Wilson vice Mr. Murrow, General 
johnson vice General Taylor 

Mr. Thompson and Mr. Wood were present for Item 1 

Mr. Jorden and Mr. Cooper were present for Items 1 and 2 

Mr. Maechling, Mr. Koren, Mr. Janow and Mr. Wolf were present for the meeting 


1. Discussion with Mr. Thompson on the Situation in Viet-Nam 


Mr. Robert Thompson, head of the British Advisory Mission to 
Viet-Nam, discussed with the members his observations on the situa- 
tion in Viet-Nam. He characterized the situation as one of requiring 
patience and exhibiting confidence. Relative to the latter, he believes 
that the Vietnamese have confidence in the ultimate success of the war 
against the Viet Cong. He cautioned, however, that there is the danger 
that we may be over-extending ourselves in the strategic hamlet pro- 
gram, leaving pockets of Viet Cong control behind to subvert and 
harass the peasants. He stressed the importance of consolidating areas 
prior to pushing forward into insecure areas. 

Mr. Thompson observed that the infiltration is not a decisive 
factor in Viet Cong recruitment, and that only a relatively small 
amount of equipment comes into the country by this means. It is his 
opinion that the solution to the infiltration problem is to gain solid 
control at the village level with military forces screening in the border 
areas. Once solid control in the villages is gained, it will be possible to 
detect infiltrators as they attempt to enter these secure areas. 


Mr. Thompson stated that it was his belief that U.S. forces in Viet- 
Nam are adequate for the task, but by the end of the year it could be 
possible to withdraw some of these forces. This move should be made 
as an indication that we are winning and tied into the achievement of 
a white area, free from Viet Cong attack. He also brought out that 
good relations exist between the U.S. and Vietnamese. However, he 
believes that reporting in the U.S. papers on the overall effort in Viet- 
Nam could be improved. 


‘Source: Department of State, Special Group Counterinsurgency Files: Lot 68 D 
451, Special Group (CI). Secret. Drafted by Dingeman who is not listed among the 
participants. 
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He acknowledged that a weakness of the Vietnamese is that they 
have been unable to cope with Communist penetration efforts in the 
Government, labor, and student organizations. However, steps are 
being taken to build up an internal security service to improve their 
capabilities in this area. 

In commenting on air strikes, Mr. Thompson stated that their 
utilization is essential, as the threat prevents the Viet Cong from 
concentrating to carry out operations. He agreed that large scale “clear 
and hold” operations, although they may have some value, have not 
obtained significant results to date. He emphasized that the most 
effective method of operations against the Viet Cong are extended 
operations of ranger or similar type units in areas under Viet Cong 
control. 

Mr. Thompson remarked that President Diem is stronger in the 
provinces than in Saigon. However, the Government is very depend- 
ent on him, and if he were to fall, the whole Government would 
collapse. To counter this possibility, we must encourage the establish- 
ment of a stable administrative system operating from the Ministries 
down to the village level, which would eventually lead to a viable 
government when the insurgency situation abates. In conjunction with 
this effort, planning should be initiated for demobilization, as well as 
increased attention to programs to assist in the agricultural sector. 

Mr. Thompson commented that the only valid bench mark to 
assess the effectiveness of our effort in Viet-Nam is “when we reach 
the level of having sufficient control of the population to deny their 
accessibility to actions by the Viet Cong.” He believes we might reach 
this point by the middle of next year. In conclusion, Mr. Thompson 
stated that the key to success in Viet-Nam is the population and the 
existence of a strong government, which functions for the benefit of 
the people. He believes that this trend is now slowly developing. 


2. Discussion with Mr. Jorden Concerning his Recent Trip to Viet-Nam’ 


Mr. Jorden, Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs, presented a summary of his findings based on his 
recent trip to Viet-Nam. Mr. Jorden pointed out that he was unable to 
document and develop any hard evidence of infiltration from Laos 
into Viet-Nam after October 1, 1962. Mr. Cooper, who has just re- 
turned from Viet-Nam, stated that it was difficult to assess the extent 
of infiltration from Laos; however, he did observe that the Viet Cong 
are now infiltrating from the southern delta area into the northern 
provinces. In response to a question from the Chairman, Mr. Jorden 
stated it would be extremely difficult to interdict infiltration from Laos, 


? See Documents 64 and 65. 
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but that reconnaissance and surveillance operations over the border 
should help in determining intelligence on the source of any infiltra- 
tion. 

Mr. Jorden mentioned that he believes that present press report- 
ing out of Viet-Nam is about the best that could be expected under the 
present circumstances. However, he pointed out that efforts should be 
made to provide more background briefings for the press in Saigon. 

Mr. Jorden stated that despite progress and increased US. efforts 
in Viet-Nam, he did not detect on his recent trip any significant signs 
of enthusiasm on the part of the Vietnamese that the situation was 
getting better. 

[Here follows discussion of agenda items 3. “Report on Feeder 
Roads” in Thailand, 4. “Assessment of Communist Subversive Efforts 
in Thailand—Bangkok 1477, dated March 29, 1963", and “Miscellane- 
ous”’.} 





James W. Dingeman 
Executive Secretary 





79. Letter From the Director of the Vietnam Working Group 
(Wood) to the Ambassador in Vietnam (Nolting) 


Washington, April 4, 1963. 


Dear Fritz: Thank you for your letter of March 25° on Dave 
Nuttle’s proposals. The letter has just arrived. Your comments seem 


wise and practical. After | have given myself the pleasure of studying 
them more carefully | will pass them on to those directly concerned. | 
think Dave Nuttle’s paper and your comments taken together could be 
very usefully synthesized for use in, say, similar minority problems in 


other underdeveloped countries. 


Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, ORG-1 
Gen Pol (Off & Inf Lets). Secret 

‘In his letter to Wood, Nolting assessed a proposal forwarded from the State 
Department, which called for the establishment of three-man ethnic specialist teams to 
prepare long-term field studies of tribal minority areas in Vietnam. Nolting praised the 
idea, but suggested that the techniques proposed should be considered for application in 
other countries “which are vulnerable to Commun st blandishments but which have not 
yet been swept up in a Viet-Nam style liberation war.” In Vietnam, Nolting felt that 
“programs relating to the Montagnards have now gone far beyond the point where such 
teams would be of much help.” (/bid.) 
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Under the same general head, the British Embassy here tells me, 
as you probably already know, that their team on aborigines is being 
formed and that some of the members have, | understand, already 
arrived in Saigon. 

On another British front the Embassy tells me that their plans and 
funds for a medical team are in hand and that the present problem is 
the completion of recruiting six properly qualified people. 

The most helpful British development has been Bob Thompson's 
conversations, | thought | would give you the highlights. He saw the 
President this morning and when queried about Diem, he said the 
question was not whether we could win with Diem but that without 
Diem we would very probably lose within six months. He emphasized 
that the quality of the opposition was very poor. As to the war, he 
underlined the military statistics which are moving in our favor (espe- 
cially defections—up to 148 for the week ending March 25). He played 
down the importance of infiltration. When asked why the French had 
not been able to win he replied that they had had no hope of getting 
the population on their side, but that more importantly the strategic 
hamlet program had gone very much better than we had expected. He 
praised the quality =: the American military observers and advisers. As 
to defoliants, he felt that even when the foliage was dead it was still 
possible for the Viet Cong to hide under the branches. He also cited as 
a negative factor the automatic Asian aversion to unknown chemicals. 
He was not opposed to crop destruction, provided it was carefully 
planned so that it really hurt the Viet Cong. He emphasized the 
improving morale of Vietnamese military and civilian officials, particu- 
larly the province chiefs. 

Queried on helicopters he said they were fine to prevent large 
scale concentrations and to surprise the Viet Cong, but that we must 
expect no large scale victories from them. The war, he emphasized, 
would be won slowly by brains and feet. He warned that as things 
turned more definitely against the Viet Cong they must be expected to 
use more terror, particularly in the form of hand grenades in Saigon. 

He felt that tactical air was a key factor in preventing Viet Cong 
concentrations and in helping villagers and armed forces engaged on 
the ground. He was dead against strafing and bombing occupied vil- 
lages since this left an irremediable legacy of bitterness. He thought 
that the present restrictions reduced the dangers of such activities. 
Tactical air, he seid was carefully controlled and the pilots understood 
that when in doubt about bombing and strafing, they should not do it. 

Throughout, he made it clear that we are winning, that we are on 
the right track and that we should not be drawn off or man the panic 
station if there are further incidents like Ap Bac or if press reports 
continue to be unsavory. 
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He believed it possible that a real white area could be achieved 
between June and August, and that if we continue to gain the upper 
hand it would be wise for the United States to decide unilaterally and 
without prior announcement to reduce the MAAG by a substantial 
amount, say 1,000, at the end of calendar 1963. This, he emphasized, 
would show our confidence that we are winning, would take the 
steam out of the main Viet Cong propaganda line (that the Vietnamese 
are a satellite of the Americans), and would reaffirm the honesty of 
American intentions. 

The President warmly congratulated Bob on his presentation and 
on his very fine work in Viet-Nam. 

I enclose a very incomplete agenda’ showing some of the other 
persons he met during his visit here. 

I might comment that his meeting with the Governor was ex- 
tremely cordial, lasting an hour and 15 minutes—during which time 
the Governor kept his hearing aid in with the volume up. This is, | 
believe, a record for undivided gubernatorial attention. To the Gover- 
nor, Thompson stressed the need for patience and confidence. 


Speaking of the attitude of the Vietnamese peasants, the Secretary 
supposed that the average Vietnamese peasant did not arise and beat 
his breast and inquire what he could do for Ngo Dinh Diem that day. 
He recalled that as a boy on a farm in Georgia they had a phone which 
was connected to about 30 others in the neighborhood, that three rings 
on the phone signalled everyone to pick up the instrument, and that 
such a signal could only mean fire, mad dog, or Federal Revenue 
Agent. 

Thompson also made his point to Mr. McNamara about reducing 
the size of MAAG at the end of the year if things continue to go well. 


He made a speech at Fort Bragg. 


He was also the dinner guest of the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs Hilsman, where he had a long conversation with 
Warren Unna. In faci, he did so much for us these last ten days in 
Washington that he would deserve two months home leave even if he 
had not spent the previous ten months in Viet-Nam. 


During all of these conversations the question of the U.S. press 
was, of course, a recurring topic. | forgot to mention that he gave a 
brief backgrounder at the British Embassy and under strictly British 
auspices which was attended by approximately 15-20 correspondents. 
The British felt it had gone very well. Roger Hilsman was pleased with 
the talk that Bob had with Warren Unna. I was happy to receive your 


‘Not found attached. 
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letter of March 26* saying that you have asked Lyall Breckon to travel 
to the delta with Warren if he would like to do it. 

I had a fine skiing vacation. 

[1 paragraph (11/2 lines) not declassified] 

I hope to see you soon and I hope that you will let me know if 
there is anything that we can possibly do for you for your family 
before your arrival. 

With all best wishes, 


Yours very sincerely, 
Chalmers B. Wood * 


* Not printed. (Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Pol 
7 Visits and Migs) 
* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





80. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (McNamara)' 


JCSM-275-63 Washington, April 4, 1963. 
SUBJECT 

Defoliation—Operational Evaluation 

1. Reference is made to JCSM-738-62, dated 28 September 
1962,’ subject: “Review and Operational Evaluation of Defoliation 
Program in South Vietnam.” In this memorandum, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff concurred in a conclusion forwarded by CINCPAC which stated 
essentially: 

Potential effectiveness of defoliation was overestimated, a 
larly in those areas of mixed vegetation, but it was effective in man- 
grove areas. 


2. On the basis of the more recent information contained in the 
Appendix’ hereto, evaluation of additional evidence indicates the de- 
sirability of revision of the initial conclusions. Whereas the initial test 
defoliation operations against mangrove forests in January-March 
1962 gave satisfactory results, excellent results were obtained in the 


' Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 66 A 3542, 
370.64 2 Feb. Vietnam 1963. Secret. 

: Not printed. (Ibid.) 

‘Not found attached 
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defoliation operations against mangrove forests in September—October 
1962, by using increased quantities of herbicide per acre and a larger 





to March 1962 in the Republic of Vietnam against evergreen and scrub 
forest were not conclusive because: 


a. The tests were conducted during the dormant season for the 


above pee. 
b. quantity of herbicide per acre was used. 


C. weep ey 


Based on the technical evaluation of the results attained in the 
January-March 1962 tests against evergreen and scrub forests and the 
increase in effectiveness obtained against mangrove areas, as stated 
above, there is now a goud reason to conclude that herbicides, if used 
during the growing season in the proper quantity per acre and in a 
correct droplet size, would be effective against evergreen and scrub 
forests. 


3. The letter‘ from the Commander, United States Military Assist- 
ance Command, Vietnam, in the Appendix hereto should be of interest 
to the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
A. H. Manhart’ 

Major General, USA 

Deputy Director, Joint Staff 


* Not found 
“Printed from a copy that bears this stamped signature 





81. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, April 5, 1963—7 p.m. 


882. CINCPAC for POLAD. Embtels 852,’ 790; Deptel 869.’ 
Herewith a report of failure to persuade or move Diem on counter- 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 26-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority; 
Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC 

‘ Document 68 

‘ Telegrams 869 to Saigon and 790 from Saigon are summarized in footnotes 2 and 
3, Document 68 
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insurgency fund issue. In the past, he has been known to change his 
mind after digesting some hard facts. He may do so this time, but | 
rather doubt it. Certainly he gave no indication of so doing in course of 
three and one-half hour discussion Thursday evening. ‘ In writing this, 
| am gravely concerned and perplexed. | believe | used all the ammu- 
nition and personal persuasion | had, without apparent result. He 
seemed stoically prepared to accept all consequences of his decision, 
was relatively relaxed and rather philosophical throughout, and gave 
the impression of one who would rather be right, according to his 
lights, than President. He was evidently braced for this session, well 
prepared on details, courteous but immovable. 

Several previous talks with Thuan had revealed increasingly stub- 
born objections by Diem, stimulated by Nhu, to our long-standing 
proposal which had, according to Thuan, previously received Diem’s 
approval in principle. | insisted on carrying matter to President after 
Thuan finally reported his failure to convince him and after discussion 
of issue and my instructions with Harkins and Brent. 

I shall try to give essence of long discussion with Diem as accu- 
rately as possible, since | believe situation now confronting us repre- 
sents another perplexing turn in GVN policy with far reaching impli- 
cations for American policy. | have considered possibility of his having 
misunderstood either proposal itself or consequences of his refusal, 
and I do not believe he is under any misapprehension or misunder- 
standing. H2 is apparently sincerely convinced (though erroneously in 
my judgment) that Americans, particularly at lower levels and in all 
branches of GVN activity, are, by their very number and zeal, creating 
within the governmental structure of the GVN and among the popula- 
tion the impression of assuming an American “protectorate” over 
SVN. He recognized repeatedly that this is neither our aim nor our 
desire and expressed great gratitude for American generosity and in- 
tensions, but stuck to his conviction that having so many Americans 
here is creating the impression of a U.S. protectorate. Relating this to 
Our present proposal for counter-insurgency fund, he insisted that our 


proposal would perpetuate too close a relationship in financial and 
procedural matters, particularly on the civil side, would undermine the 


authority of his government and its ability to make unimpeded deci- 
sions, and thus play into the hands of the Communists. 

I told Diem that I could not accept his argument. | felt he must 
have been misinformed by persons who, for some ulterior motive, 
were trying to break the close working relationship between the GVN 
and us which had produced (and he admitted it) such measurable and 
encouraging results over the past months. | pointed out to him that it 
was he who had asked for, and received, American assistance in the 


‘ April 4 
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very forms requested, without intention or act on our part to infringe 
his government's sovereignty. | asked him to consider carefully and 
give me his answer. Did he want to eliminate American help and 
advice at this critical time? His reply was “not eliminate but reduce” 
(referring, | am sure, to the advice, not the material aid). He insisted 
that the “men at the top” of our mission understood the psychological 
and political problems, but that many junior officers among such a 
large and increasing American contingent did not, and were prone to 
insist upon their own ideas when they did not have sufficient experi- 
ence of the country, its people, its traditions, and its way of doing 
things. He said that the resulting frustration on the part of some 
Americans was the root cause of a great deal of unfavorable publicity, 
and of much uncoordinated reporting to Washington. So many Ameri- 
cans were confusing and disrupting the functions of the GVN, he said, 
particularly at the provincial and district level. He elaborated on the 
well-known problems of government here. He said that he had two 
kinds of officials in the provinces: those with a “colonial 

and a new generation of nationally-minded officials. He claimed that 
U.S. advisors (particularly certain U.S. AID rural affairs [garble] intelli- 
gence advisors, psychological and propaganda advisors, and military 
sector advisors) cause difficulties in the case of the colonial-minded 
officials by assuming their responsibilities with their concurrence, and 
in the case of the nationally-minded officials by insisting too much 
upon their own views and causing delay and confusion. He claimed 
that the Minister of Interior, and he personally, had received many 
complai..is on this score from provincial officials. 

I challenged him to document this, and he went into many alleged 
cases, ranging from disputes as to where small canals, roads, bridges, 
etc., should be placed, to conflicting ideas on strategic hamlet con- 
struction, to the unwitting stimulation of corruption of Vietnamese 
local officials when American money was passed out. On the subject 
of corruption, | told him of one instance known to me where an 
American advisor had caught a province chief red-handed in over- 
pricing material for a strategic hamlet, and that it was my impression 
that the presence of Americans had resulted in considerably less chis- 
eling than would otherwise have been the case. He admitted this, and 
said, as he has done frequently in the past, that we should report to 
the Minister of Interior any case of corruption and he promised that it 
would be investigated and dealt with. 

In the course of the discussion, | told him that my government 
and this mission had tried to get the very best people we could for all 


branches of our mission. They were hand-picked, experienced people, 


with dedication and good judgment; if these prople were creating 
difficulties of the kind he described, I could not have any hope that a 


different set of Americans would do any better. | told him | thought 
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that he had been deliberately misied and misinformed. The first seri- 
ous criticisms | had heard along this line—and these only recently— 
had come, | said, from his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu. I asked him 
whether he had carefully checked the sources of his information and 
warned him that there were many Vietnamese, both Communist and 
non-Communist, government and non-government, who might wish 
to mislead him into this vital mistake. He replied calmly that he relied 
a great deal on his brother, that he could not do all the work himself, 
and that he trusted his brother's judgment and integrity. He was 
convinced that what he had said, as ungrateful as it sounded, ought to 
be said for the sake of the country. He took full responsiblity for the 

I told him he must realize he was striking at the root of our joint 
cooperative effort, at what had been freely agreed between him and 
President Kennedy after long and hard consideration; that it would be 
impossible, particularly given the trend of U.S. Congressional and 
public opinion on the subject of Vietnam, for us to hand out the 
money and equipment without genuine cooperation and team-work, 
including advice but not ultimate control, in its effective use. This, | 
said, applied not only to funds and equipment for economic and social 
purposes in the rural areas (and | reviewed for him these amounts and 
sources) but also to other American aid, including military. | read to 
him relevant portions of reftels, and he understood | told him this was 
a real test of confidence and that | would not recommend, nor would 
Washington approve, a one-way street on confidence. 

This led to a rather philosophical discussion by him of the prob- 
lems of American aid policy, during which he said inter alia he 
thought it was the most generously motivated thing in history but that 
somehow we had not yet found the key for its most effective use, 
particularly in highly sensitive, excolonial, underdeveloped countries. 
He did not go so far as Nhu has sometimes gone in telling us how we 
should spend our money, but he did stress the point of giving the 
recipient country more elbow room to run its own affairs and 
its own institutions according to its own background and traditions. | 
told him bluntly that this attitude would only arouse suspicions at 
home, as it did in my own mind, about the political motivations of his 
government. Was he really working for the benefit of the people or, as 
his critics charged, to perpetuate his own regime? He responde: quite 
calmly, “look at the record of what I have done and tried to do for the 
Vietnamese people during the past eight years”, and went into a long 


history of land development centers, agricultural credits, (both of 
which he claimed were opposed in one way or another by American 


advisors at the time), and other social and economic programs. | re- 
ferred at this point to a trip | had made the day before to An Giang 
Province, mentioning the large number of refugees who had come 
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over to the government side and the measures being implemented to 
feed, house, and rehabilitate them. | said these joint GVN-US efforts 
seemed to me to be working smoothly and effectively there as else- 
where; that security in that area as in many others had been greatly 
improved and morale lifted. | remarked that | had noticed especially 
how the children gave the Americans a friendly signal and grin and 
certainly, even in that VC influenced area, showed no hostility. Diem 
said rather sadly, “yes, that is often the case. That is what | meant by 
the colonial mentality of the Vietnamese people. | have complaints 
from my own officials in those areas to the effect that the people 
authority of my local officials.” 

I tried to bring him back to the specific subject of the proposed 
counter-insurgency fund. | suggested that we could do i 
about specific cases where the advisory effort proved to be undercut- 
ting the authority of Vietnamese officials. It was clearly necessary, 
however, to establish an adequate and agreed piaster fund and proce- 
dures to carry on the strategic hamlet and related programs if the gains 
to date were to be consolidated and this struggle eventually won. This, 
I said, was a must from my government's viewpoint. | reviewed with 
nedy’s hard decision (contrary to our balance of payments policy) to 
buy 10 million dollars worth of piasters, the successful experience to 
date with this fund and procedures. | reviewed with him the concept 
and origin of provincial rehabilitation plans; how they were developed 
by his own officials, screened and approved by Ngo Dinh Nhu’'s 
Ministerial Committee on Strategic Hamlets, passed to the U.S. Com- 
mittee on Province Rehabilitation with a request for support. | showed 


him that these plans were generally accepted by the U.S. committee 
without appreciable change, and that there were absolutely no 


grounds for the contention that the US was usurping planning and 
executive [executive?] functions of the GVN at any echelon. He admit- 
ted this, but insisted that some of our people in the field, particularly 
on the civilian side but also some sector advisors, were undoing the 
good work done by the committees, creating interference and playing 
to the colonial-minded Vietnamese and hence into the hands of the 
VC. Upon my insistence upon specifics, he finally said he felt the real 
trouble was that we had too many people here, advising in too much 
detail on too many matters, and that the remedy was to gradually cut 
back the number of people, thus “restoring control at the top”. | told 
him that | could not accept the implication that our people were free- 
wheeling and out of control nor that there was uncoordinated report- 
ing. | did not think it was true. We certainly had no desire to flood his 
country with Americans, and there might be some possibility of reduc- 
ing the number; but certainly, considering our investment here, we 
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had to have eyes and ears, as well as an advisory voice. Our support in 
its present dimensions would not be possible otherwise. With respect 
to the subject fund, we were asking two things: A commitment by the 
GVN to fill a limited gap for agreed counter-insurgency work, and 
procedures along the lines already proven to be effective I asked 
whether his objections to this were financial, political or what. He said 
they are not financial; that the GVN was prepared to provide from its 
own resources or borrowings whatever seemed to it to be necessary to 
continue vigorously the strategic hamlet and rural development pro- 
grams. 


It could not, however, accept an American voice or control over 
the GVN’s own resources. This, he said, would be interpreted 
throughout his government and by all Vietnamese as Vietnam's be- 
coming a “protectorate’’. | pointed out that we were in fact under this 
proposal asking for a voice with respect to about 1.3 billion piasters of 
Vietnamese origin, whereas the GVN had been exercising for years a 
voice—and a predominant one—in the expenditure of U.S. funds now 
running at the rate of some 36 billion piasters per year. | found it 
impossible to accept his reasoning. He said simply that this was one of 
the problems involved in giving aid. | asked him what he intended to 
do. Did he wish to abolish the present procedures for approving 
projects and dispensing funds in the provinces? He said that he did not 
wish to abolish those procedures insofar as U.S. funds were con- 
cerned, but he could not see his way clear to extending them over 
GVN’s own funds. I said this was the nub of the problem, and that we 
were not prepared to go ahead on the present effort unless it could be 
overcome. He said again that the GVN would supply adequate funds 
for counter-insurgency but had to have control of them itself. We 
could verify their expenditures had been made; GVN books would be 
open. ° 

Before leaving, | told the President, as a friend and a supporter of 
his, | was bound to say that his decision, in my opinion, would result 
in a downward spiral of Vietnam-American confidence, would result 
in curtailment of U.S. aid, and really threaten to wash out the gains 
made over the last year and a half. I asked him to reconsider. He said 
that he had thought hard about this matter, that he knew our policy 
was well motivated, but he could not accept this proposal. His reasons 
were in a nutshell that it would be considered by the Vietnamese 
people, both in form and execution, as proof of the establishment of a 
U.S. “protectorate”. | repeated that I could not accept his reasons and 


*A marginal notation at this point, in Wood's hand, reads: “If we bought more 
piasters would it be all right?” 
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that, in my opinion, he was by this decision forcing a change in the 
policy of the U.S. Government towards Vietnam. 
Comments follow. * 





Nolting 








82. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, April 7, 1963—1 a.m. 


888. CINCPAC for POLAD. Embtel 882.* In assessing Diem’s 
rejection of our proposal for counter-insurgency fund, most significant 
point is that grounds advanced for rejection approach repudiation of 
concept of expanded and deepened U.S. advisory effort, civil and 
military. This concept was fundamental element our agreement with 
GVN in December 1961 on greatly stepped up U.S. assistance effort. 
Progress made since that date would not have occurred, in our view, 
without massive advisory effort, nor do we believe it can be main- 
tained if drastic reduction made at this stage in number of advisors, 
particularly in provinces and with smaller military formations—which 
are precisely areas where Diem seems to find most difficulty. We 
would not deny that some advisors may, on occasion, have acted in 
way to cause complaint or that their number and zeal have reached 
point where, to those who want to see it that way, there are similarities 
with a “protectorate” situation. Point is we don’t think GVN can win 
without U.S. advisors in roughly present density for the next year at 
least. 

We also gravely doubt that momentum of strategic hamlet pro- 
gram can be maintained and, especially, gains already made consoli- 
dated without piastre fund of roughly size we have proposed and 
procedures for its use as effective as those we have had for purchased 
piastres. Although Diem says GVN will make necessary funds avail- 
able, he is probably thinking of much smaller sum than we are (very 
likely the 400 million piastres already earmarked by GVN vs 1300 
million in our proposal) and it is clear that he is not thinking of 
procedures which would give us satisfactory voice in use of GVN 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 26-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority; 
Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. Also published in Declassified Documents, 
1978, 433B. 

* Supra. 
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funds. (He probably wants to revert to former unsatisfactory GVN 
procedures.) In short, we conclude that unless we can get something 
comparable to what we have proposed, there is grave risk that strate- 
gic hamlet program will founder. Without successful strategic hamlet 
program, it will take longer to get insurgency under control. 

If this is correct evaluation of significance of Diem’s position, we 
see no viable alternative to taking action (or possibly series of actions) 
designed to convince Diem that we mean business—notwithstanding 
grave risk that such action (a) will not move Diem but on contrary lead 
to retaliatory action and descending spiral our relations and (b) might 
light coup fuse. (We continue have no grounds to believe that coup 
would bring to power a government more likely to win the war than 
Diem. On contrary, we think a coup, either accomplished or abortive, 
would weaken chances of preserving independence of SVN.) 

Unless tactical move prescribed at end this message bears fruit, 
first action we would recommend is to inform GVN that we are revis- 
ing counterpart support to GVN military budget downward by, say, 
1.3 billion piastres (from 7.5 billion) and are tentatively earmarking 
this sum for support to strategic hamlet program. This would be very 
serious matter for GVN but action not irreversible if Diem comes 
around and would not involve dislocations inherent in cancelling or- 
ders for hamlet materials, for example. Moreover, it is in any case 
going to be necessary to reduce counterpart allocation to military bud- 
get (if joint fund is not approved), simply in order to provide funds to 
carry on minimum existing economic projects and for USOM operat- 
ing expenses. 

In informing Diem of above, we would at same time offer (a) to 
review advisor situation with view to seeing what reduction can be 
made and (b) to replace any advisor who abuses his position or under- 
mines GVN authority. Finally, as earnest our firm intention to phase 
out special military assistance, would give him detailed briefing on 3- 
year comprehensive plan (request authority to do this). 

Before taking step of informing Diem of reduced support for mili- 
tary budget, believe it advisable for tactical reasons to ask him to give 
me written response our proposal for counter-insurgency fund, to 
include reasons for rejection. This move would provide time for him to 
reflect on consequences his decision and for members his government 
to work on him if they are disposed to do so. | might also use this 
period for further talks with Diem and others in course of which | 
might draw on arguments in immediately preceding paragraph. Mean- 
while, we would quietly hold up approval of military budget support 
level and any new allocations of funds. 

Harkins and Brent concur. 


Nolting 
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83. Editorial Note 


The eighth Ministerial meeting of the Council of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) was held in Paris, April 8-10, 
under the chairmanship of French Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de 
Murville. Secretary of State Dean Rusk led the United States delega- 
tion to the meeting. Rusk addressed the Council on April 8 and gave a 
guardedly optimistic assessment of developments in Vietnam: “In 
Viet-Nam, although the struggle has intensified since our 1961 meet- 
ing, the Viet Cong drive has been blunted, and there are some grounds 
for further encouragement. We believe that Viet-Nam has now found 
the right strategy for meeting the Viet Cong terrorism and is applying 
it with increasing vigor.” 

The communiqué issued by the Council at the conclusion of the 
meeting on April 10 was similarly optimistic. The Council noted re- 
ports of considerable progress in the fight against subversion in Viet- 
nam, and expressed the hope that “Viet-Nam, with the support given 
to it, would be in a position to maintain its advance towards internal 
stability and international security.”’ For texts of Rusk’s statement to 
the Council and the final communiqué, see American Foreign Policy: 
Current Documents, 1963, pages 729-733. 





84. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, April 8, 1963—8:06 p.m. 


943. Paris SEATO for Hilsman and Felt. Embtels 882 and 888.’ 
Your recommendations receiving full review here. Meanwhile suggest 
you hold off requesting explanatory letter from Diem and from reduc- 
ing counterpart support to GVN military budget. 

1, What is your judgment as to probable GVN actions if support to 
GVN military budget were revised downward as suggested reftel? 

2. If these revisions made what likelihood that GVN would agree 
use these funds for Cl Program? 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate. Drafted and cleared by Wood. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD and to 
Paris for the U.S. Delegation at the SEATO Council meeting. 

* Documents 81 and 82. 
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3. Why do you believe that GVN will not make 1.3 billion piasters 
avaiiable for CI? 


4. Do you expect GVN could be persuaded to make their piasters 
available under acceptable procedures? 

5. Would GVN likely agree to provincial advisers continuance and 
joint CI fund if funded (a) with U.S. owned Sec 104 (c) PL-480 °* 
piaster proceeds; (b) with more purchased piasters? 

6. What is your estimate amount needed carry on non-Cl eco- 
nomic projects and fund USOM operating expenses for remainder CY 
63? 

7. What is possibility at this time or in near future of altering the 
proposed counterinsurgency joint fund to give GVN greater voice in 
planning and control of operations, and at same time continue an 
effective Cl effort? 


Request reply Tuesday COB Washington time. * 
Ball 


* Section 104 (c) of P-L. 480, as adopted on July 10, 1954, stipulates that the 
President may enter into agreements with friendly nations to use the foreign currency 
which accrues under P.L. 480 for the following purpose: “To procure military equip- 
ment, materials, facilities, and services for the common defense.” (68 Stat. 454) 

* See infra. 





85. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, April 9, 1963—7 p.m. 


893. Paris for SEATO for Secretary Hilsman and Felt. CINCPAC 
for POLAD. Deptel 943, Embtels 882 and 888.’ GVN seems to be 
giving ground on this issue. On Monday, I sent personal letter to 
President Diem’ requesting written reply to my letter to Thuan of 
March 18* on counter-insurgency fund. Today, Thuan asked me to see 
him and what he had to say after talks with Diem and Nhu encourages 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 26-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC and Paris. A note on a copy of 
this telegram in the Kennedy Library indicates that it was included in the briefing book 
prepared for the President for the NSC meeting on April 10. (Kennedy Library, National 
Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 4/63-5/63) 

* Documents 84, 81, and 82, respectively. 

* No copy of this letter has been found. 

* Document 61. 
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our hope for reasonable and effective compromise. We went very 
thoroughly into matter. Thuan, while unable to guarantee Diem’s 
position, made following points and proposals which he thought, on 
basis conversation with President after our talk, could be made accept- 
able to GVN: 

Thuan’s first point was that GVN did not want to alter fundamen- 
tally relationship with U.S. He said this meant that GVN does not 
desire a reduction of U.S. advisory-support effort. | asked, what about 
reduction of U.S. advisors? Thuan replied he thought Diem did not 
want a reduction in number of U.S. advisors, but only more “political 
sensitivity” on the part of certain advisors especially in rural areas. 

Thuan specifically stated that Diem had agreed that relationship 
and working arrangements between GVN Inter-Ministerial Committee 
on Strategic Hamlets and U.S. Province Rehabilitation Committee 
should remain as is. 

(There is an ambiguity here which will require further detailed 
discussion.) 

On the question of financing the rural counter-insurgency pro- 
gram, Thuan stated that the GVN is prepared to contribute piasters 
from its own resources, on the basis of the list of projects attached to 
my letter of March 18 (Toaid A-2874) up to 2.3 billion piasters. Ques- 
tioned closely on this, he said that Diem had not specifically agreed to 
the amount, but he felt that he could persuade him to state this in 
terms. | asked, under what procedure would GVN’s contribution be 
expended. Thuan replied, under special fund set up for this purpose, 
not subject to bureaucratic red tape, for allotment to province chiefs in 
manner similar to that employed in Phu Yen Province prior to estab- 
lishment of U.S. special fund. (We believe this can be made to work, 
but will require further negotiation and effective understanding.) 

In general diagnosis of Diem’s position last week and reasons 
therefor, Thuan said that President was emotionally worked up by a 
number of reports (some true, some partly true, and some false) con- 
cerning Americans’ activities coming to him at the same time. He listed 
a number of these, and I agreed, of course, to look into each one. He 
agreed with me (and said Diem now does, too) that these relatively 
minor matters do not justify “pouring out the baby with the bath”, the 
one point on which Thuan said he had no hope of persuading Diem 
was to continue the procedure of approving expenditures and dispens- 
ing funds of GVN origin through the existing province committee of 
three (generally the Province Chief, the MAAG sector advisor, and the 
USOM provincial representative). | said I could see no reason to dis- 
pense with this provenly effective mechanism. | saw considerable 
danger in falling again into the time-consuming procedures of prior 
years, and there was not time for this. I further stated that a good 
province chief would find, in my opinion, no difficulty in such an 
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arrangement, since he would have the initiative and should exercise it. 
I also said, that without such an arrangement, | could not see how 
proper coordination could be achieved between the arrival of U.S. 
goods (both MAP and AID) and the parallel requirements for piaster 
expenditures. | said that fundamentally the difference between us 
seemed to be this: that the GVN, under Ngo Dinh Nhuw’s theory, 
seemed to expect the Vietnamese peasants to pull themselves up by 
their own bootstraps when they have no shoes; we, to contrary, felt 
that they must be given, either in money or in kind, some inducement 
to work for the government's cause. This did not have to be lavish, but 
it had to be something. Thuan admitted the difference in philosophy, 
but stuck to his point that he could not persuade Diem to continue the 
three-party arrangement in the provinces using GVN funds. 

I told him that, while he was not sure of being able to persuade 
his government on the basis of the above, I was less sure of being able 
to persuade mine. Nevertheless, hoped with him to be able to work 
out a satisfactory arrangement to continue the joint effort, and | was 
encouraged by what he had told me of the relaxation in President 
Diem’s attitude. Thuan, who was in process of drafting at Diem’s 
request a reply to my letter of March 18, said he would make this as 
“good” as he could and hoped to get it signed promptly. | said I felt 
we could work out the ad hoc and ad hominem problems as they 
arose, but the main thing was to be sure that we understood each 
other and had confidence each in the intentions of the other. Without 
this, no compromise would work. He reiterated that Diem iiad no 
intention of suggesting a change in basic relations at this time, al- 
though he realized that he had conveyed that idea. Thuan said “the 
trouble is that we have a lot of people with a lot of views, not a 
coordinated government’. 

Deptel 943 was received after this conversation. Answers to num- 
bered questions therein, in light of above conversation, follow: 

1 and 2. Purpose of informing GVN of reduction counterpart 
support to military budget would be to impress on them seriousness 
with which we regard their rejection of Cl fund proposal and to do this 
in such a way as to create minimum dislocations if tactic has intended 
effect. That is, if GVN in face of our action comes around on Cl fund or 
shows interest in satisfactory compromise, we could revert to status 
quo ante on military budget. If, on other hand, GVN does not come 
around, we think it is improbable that they would cooperate on use of 
transferred counterpart funds in accordance our desires. On contrary, 
they might also retaliate, for example by additional restrictions on 
advisers. In other words, as we sought to indicate in our 888, this is 
exceedingly risky step and chances success we think about fifty-fifty— 
provided there are no leaks. In light indication from Thuan of real 
movement on GVN side, hope this step will not be necessary. 
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3. Primarily because of known view of GVN, particularly Nhu, 
that province rehabilitation operations should be funded locally to 
maximum extent and statements of Diem that provincial operations 
supported by purchased piastres have in past been too “lavish”, we 
had thought it most unlikely GVN would come up with fund of size 
we consider necessary. There is also fact that GVN budgeted total of 
100 million piastres for Strategic Hamlet Program in CY 1962 and for 
CY 1963 has budgeted 300 million plus earmarking 100 million from 
lottery receipts. It would appear from Thuan’s statements that we were 
too pessimistic. 

4. Conversation with Thuan gives hope that they can be. 

5a. See 1 and 2 above. These funds are already part of projected 
contributon to military budget. 

5b. Probably. 

6. Depends on how “non-Cl projects” are defined. (See attach- 
ment to Toaid A-2874.) 

7. Under our proposal all planning and expenditures would re- 
quire joint U.S.-GVN agreement. (See Toaid A-2874 and earlier 
agreement on purchased piastres.) There may be ways in which this 
can be improved, at least optically [sic], from GVN standpoint. There 
are also probably ways in which U.S. advice in this process can be 
made less obtrusive and possibly some reduction in number of advi- 
sors can be effected. 





Nolting 





86. Telegram From the Delegation at the SEATO Council 
Meeting to the Department of State’ 


Paris, April 10, 1963—2 p.m. 


Secto 19. GVN FonMin Mau at his request called on Secretary 
April 10.* At latter's request Mau described situation his country, 
referring to evidences of success in military and economic fields and 
pointing to prospect in few months of assembly and local elections. 
Secretary expressed pleasure at progress, but warned of need to main- 
tain momentum and to guard against our common efforts being 
sapped by inevitable frustrations. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL S VIET. Confidential; Priority. 


eo 
Secretary Rusk usk was still in Paris for the SEATO Council meeting. 
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Mau then launched into review his government's viewpoint on 
problems confronting it. After alluding to difficulties posed by Viet 
Minh infiltration through Cambodia and Laos, Mau warned against 
danger of bloc efforts to divide the free world. For instance, the idea of 
neutralization for SVN originates with the Communists but is sup- 
ported by “certain organs of French Government”, which hope see 
both bloc and US depart leaving a French presence in SVN. Example 
of difficulties facing Souvanna, a “creature of French,” is particularly 
instructive. Mau stated, however, he wished to concentrate on more 
delicate question of three problems cropping up between US and GVN 
which derive from principle of freedom: 

1) Press: US press often does not understand nature of situation in 
SVN, seeks sensational aspect, and has deleterious effect on US public 
opinion. Furthermore unrestricted freedom of press can jeopardize 
et Vietnamene Sitionists: 75 to 80 t of those claiming 
be opposition itical elements have proved be “creatures of French” 
and undesirable elements, such as Tran Van Huu, tend to gather in 
Paris where they do not observe non-political role appropriate for 
political refugees (such as Bidault). can't understand why USG 
ae. ee travel documents, to come to 
S. Such visits give unfortunate impression of US support. 

3) General policy: GVN, which is locked in struggle with VC, 
cannot accept 100 percent democracy. 


Secretary spoke briefly to these three points, assuring Mau first of 
US concern that balanced press picture emanate from SVN but 
stressing need for prerequisite of mutual confidence between press and 
GVN. He stated that US press reacts badly to feeling GVN attempting 
control our public opinion. If, however, American public believes it 
getting full picture, it will support our efforts in SVN. Secretary men- 
tioned to Mau in confidence he had talks with number of press leaders 
in effort promote balanced reporting. Re oppositionists, Secretary 
stated denial entry into US would only turn undesirable public atten- 
tion on them. Finally, Secretary stated that while hesitating prescribe 
form of political changes desirable for SVN he wished em 
importance GVN be in position enlist energies and loyalties of the 
people. 
Rusk 








87. Editorial Note 


On April 10, the National Security Council met to consider prob- 
lems in Laos and South Vietnam. At the request of McGeorge Bundy, 
the Department of State prepared and circulated to the National Secu- 
rity Council a briefing paper which outlined the problems to be con- 
sidered by the Council. (M (Memorandum of telephone conversation, 
April 8; Library of Congress, Harriman Papers, Telcons— 
March-April-May-1963) The problem at issue in Vietnam was identi- 
fied in the paper as “an apparently critical situation” which had devel- 
oped concerning the Counter-Insurgency Piaster Fund established in 
1962. The paper traced the dispute over the question of joint supervi- 
sion of the fund, and concluded: “It now seems probable that a rea- 
sonable and effective compromise can be worked out in the field 
which will provide for appropriate Vietnamese funding contributions 
and adequate U.S. advisory representation in the Counter-Insurgency 
Program.” (Memorandum for consideration by the National Security 
Council on April 10; Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Viet- 
nam Country Series, 4/63-5/63) 

The National Security Council limited its discussion on April 10, 
however, to the implications of developments in Laos. According to a 
summary record of the meeting prepared by Bromley Smith, “Mr 
Harriman recommended that the discussion of Vietnam be omitted in 
view of recent developments which indicated that the problem dis- 
cussed in the State paper was not as urgent as had appeared earlier.” 
(Ibid., Meetings and Memoranda Series) 

Harriman wrote to General Taylor after the meeting that the Na- 
tional Security Council had deferred consideration of Vietnam in light 
of the assurance received from Saigon in telegram 893 (Document 85) 
that a compromise on the issue of the counterinsurgency fund seemed 
likely. Harriman added, “it was decided that the Ambassador and the 
Country Team should be given an opportunity to work out the ‘rea- 
sonable and effective compromise’ which is predicated in that mes- 
sage.” Therefore, Harriman concluded, “it would be appropriate for 
the Special Group (CI) to be guided by this decision and to defer 
consideration of the subject until and unless it appears that our Am- 
bassador and his Country Team are unable to accomplish the results 
which they anticipate.” (Memorandum from Harriman to Taylor, April 
10; Department of State, Central Files, POL 26-1 S VIET) 
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88. Memorandum for the Record of a Conversation With the 
Presidential Counselor (Ngo Dinh Nhu), Saigon, April 12, 
1963 ' 


1. Ngo Dinh Nhu began [less than 1 line not declassified] by stating 
that an important current of “revisionism” thought was moving with 
increasing strength throughout various departments of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam, within the armed forces, and in such semi-private 
organizations as the Republican Youth. It was not clear as to what 
Nhu meant by “revisionism”. He seemed to imply that a general 
reexamination of the processes and performance of government in its 
broadest sense was taking place—a self-criticism and self-examina- 
tion. [1 sentence (14/2 lines) not declassified] Nhu said that part of this 
process represented an effort to grapple with the problem of “control”. 
He said that in developed societies with a tradition of democratic 
control, absorbed by the citizenry during early youth, such institutions 
as a free press, free association and assembly, democratic political 
institutions, and free universities contribute to democratic control of 
the society. However, in the underdeveloped state of war-time South 
Vietnam, other forms of control are necessary. Nhu did not define 
these other forms of control but gave the impression of making an 
exploratory effort toward locating and applying control measures. He 
repeated several times that the objective was to achieve “liberty, fra- 
ternity, and justice.” 

2. Nhu said that one area of revisionist thought and of the control 
problem lay in the problem of relationship between the province chief 
and the central government, especially the ministries. Nhu feels that 
province chiefs have acquired too much power, usurping “illegal 
power” to a degree which results in local abuses and lack of a suffi- 
ciently coordinated and disciplined governmental process. Province 
chiefs are not sufficiently responsive to the various ministries of the 
central government. He cited relationships between the Ministry of 
Finance and the province chiefs and said that the Ministry of Finance 
had inadequate control of the discharge of fiscal responsibilities by a 
province chief in his province. Province chiefs were also insufficiently 
responsive to the Ministry of Interior. 


‘Source: Washington Nationa! Records Center, RG 334, MAC/V Files: FRC 69 A 
702, 501-03 (63). Secret. Drafted on April 15. The name of Nhu's interlocutor, who 
drafted the memorandum. was not declassified 
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3. Another sector of revisionist thinking is in the field of educa- 
tion. Nhu thinks that the Vietnamese educational system, including 
the universities, is not geared to the needs of a developing new coun- 
try in terms of modern statehood. The Vietnamese educational system 
does not produce civic-minded graduates imbued with a sense of 
patriotism or of service to the nation. He said that, in contrast to the 
American system, civics is not even taught anywhere in the 
Vietnamese educational process. 

4. Nhu claimed that revisionist soul-searching was taking place in 
performance of these ministries. And he claimed that similar self- 
examination is taking place within the armed forces. He mentioned his 
growing interest in psychological warfare as conducted by the armed 
forces and said that psychological and political warfare consciousness 
and practice within the armed forces cannot be achieved as long as this 
sector is left primarily to a handful of trained specialists within the 
armed forces. Trained specialists tend to be ignored by their com- 
manding officers and consequently fail to achieve the objectives 
sought. Nhu’s thesis is that psychological and political warfare con- 
sciousness within the armed forces must be obtained by training the 
commanding officers themselves from general staff officers and corps 
commanders on down to the various echelons of command. This pro- 





gram has already been started and Nhu referred to the 133 officers 
who had just been graduated at the Psychological Warfare Cadres 
Training Center in Saigon. Nhu spoke at the graduation ceremonies 
and an article on the subject is carried in the Times of Vietnam, 13 April 
1963, Page 2. General Tran Van Don headed up this course of instruc- 
tion. 


5. Nhu touched only briefly on the American economic aid prob- 
lem and said that he thought some economic aid should be aug- 
mented, other aid should be programmed for elimination in the long 
run, some forms of aid should be programmed for elimination in the 
short run, and some aid could be eliminated almost immediately. 


6. On American presence in South Vietnam, Nhu repeated his 
view that it would be useful to reduce the numbers of Americans by 
anywhere from 500 to 3,000 or 4,000. He said that when the Ameri- 
cans first arrived, the Vietnamese had a particular respect for them 
because the Americans were very hard-working, disciplined, and 
without “rancor” among themselves or toward other persons. How- 
ever, Nhu feels that the process of discipline has broken down with 
the passing of time and the numerical increase of the American pres- 
ence in South Vietnam. He repeated that the influx of Americans and 
their stationing in the provinces had been welcomed with the thought 
that Americans located in the provinces would come to understand the 
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difficulties confronted by the Vietnamese and would interpret 
Vietnamese problems sympathetically and with more knowledge of 
the situation. This had not proved sufficiently to be the case. 

7. Nhu said that for us to understand President Diem we should 
recall that Diem had spent a great part of his life in reaction against 
and resistance to French domination. He would be extremely sensitive 
to any situation which seemed even to imply the shadow of a protec- 
torate status or of, as Nhu put it,“condominium”™. [2 sentences (3 lines) 
not declassified] Nhu said that he wanted to avoid “institutionalizing™ 
certain substantive relationships and procedures jointly engaged in by 
the Vietnamese and by American personnel. These relationships and 
of the institutional and juridical, Nhu said that, for his part, he was 
disposed to consult with and inform American personnel as fully as 
before on problems and programs of joint interest. 

8. According to Nhu, President Diem has received a considerable 
flow of complaints and statements of irritation from his military and 
civilian chiefs about problems of relationships with American counter- 
parts. He cited General Dinh as being among these officials and claims 
that General Dinh had commented to the effect that there were too 
many Americans in South Vietnam. Complaints had come in from the 
Joint General Staff. Nhu volunteered his recognition that one advan- 
tage of the American presence at all echelons was to help keep 
Vietnamese officials honest and stimulate them into better perform- 
ance as Vietnamese officials did not want to look bad in the eyes of a 
foreign officer. The Vietnamese officials were at a disadvantage with 
respect to their American opposite numbers as the Americans con- 
trolled the “means”, that is, the funds and goods. This contributed to 
the sense of inadequacy and inferiority felt by Vietnamese officials. In 
this <. «nection and in passing, Nhu cited as an example the allegation 
that U.S. Special Forces were directly distributing funds and goods 
instead of doing so though Vietnamese authorities. 

9. [1 sentence (1/2) not declassified] He said that Colonel Le Quang 
Tung had made some criticisms and Nhu had replied to the effect that 
anyone can avoid making mistakes by just sitting back in his chair and 
“smoking his pipe”. President Diem had recently called down both 
Tung and Nhu because of inadequacies in the Vietnamese Special 
Forces performance and Nhu, himself, implied that Tung was not 
sufficiently experienced, qualified, or senior for the resporsitvlity he 
now holds. Nevertheless, he gave [less than 1 line not declassified| no 
real impression that Tung was slated to be changed from his present 
assignment 


10. Nhu then referred to problems relating to the construction of 
the long earthen wall, “the Maginot Line”, as a defensive measure in 
the province of Vinh Long. This had been an initiative on the part of 
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the province chief and had not been cleared with the Interministerial 
Committee on Strategic Hamlets. When Nhu called the province chief 
in for an explanation, the province chief justified the project and said 
that American opposition was based on personal antagonism to him. 
Nhu described the province chief as having made an effort to put the 
problem on a “nationalist” basis. He allowed the province chief to 
make his presentation in defer-se of the project before the Intermin:s- 
terial Committee and then asked the Regional Delegue for his view, 
which turned out to be in support of the province chief. After examina- 
tion, Nhu ruled against the project on the basis of effectiveness alone 
and then succeeded in reversing President Diem’s judgment since 
Seen Sy PY SUNS Che SOMO Cause imate Ge RAS ap 
sentations against this project which had been made on a private and 
constructive basis to Vietnamese authorities. 


[1 page of source text not declassified] 





89. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, April 13, 1963—1 p.m. 


909. For Hilsman. For your information Harkins, Brent and | have 
declined on grounds press of work previously accepted invitation from 
Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu to spend several days next week at GVN villa 
in Dalat. Real reasons for this action, which | shall pass to President 
Diem orally at first opportunity, stem from recent directive from Ma- 
dame Nhu to Women’s Solidarity Movement urging members not to 
show gratitude for foreign (i.e. American) aid (UPI has filed story on 
directive this week and Time correspondent has cabled translation 
much of text). Directive seriously impugns motives of givers of aid, 
charging that some of latter believe their position gives them right to 
destroy “our customs and habits and healthy laws” and that they are 
using their position “to make lackeys of Vietnamese and to seduce 
Vietnamese women into decadent paths’. 

Notwithstanding likelihood adverse but unpredictable reaction 
from Madame Nhu, do not believe that we can afford to let this 
directive go unnoticed. Nor do | and my colleagues feel that senior 


‘ Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 15-1 S VIET. Confidential; Limit 
Dicwrtous 
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members of mission should be in position of publicly accepting rather 
lavish hospitality from Madame Nhu immediately following this out- 
burst. 

I hope that leaks on this matter do not occur but, if they do, felt 
you should know background. 


Nolting 





90. | Telegram From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President, at Palm Beach, 
Florida’ 


Washington, April 16, 1963—3:42 p.m. 


CAP 63195. Only chemicals which have been used in Vietnam are 
ordinary weed killers similar to those in common use in the United 
States. Report on their effectiveness both as defoliants and to destroy 
crops has been in preparation by Defense and State for the past three 
weeks and will be available by week end. Since last December no 
further crop destruction has been authorized and none may be autho- 
rized without your approval. Except for clearing of railroad right of 
way no defoliation is planned within the next few weeks. Suggest you 
review matter after seeing report on your return. 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 4/ 
63-5/63. Secret; Operational Immediate. Transmission was authorized by Bromley 
Smith. Sent to the President's naval aide, Captain Tazewell T. Shepard, for the Presi- 
dent. A handwritten note on the source text indicates that the President read the 
telegram. 

The telegram was sent in response to telegram PBWHO7 from Captain Shepard to 
McGeorge Bundy, sent from Palm Beach at 2 p.m, April 16, which reads: ‘The President 
asked for a report on the use of the chemicals in RVN. What good did they do? Stop any 
further use until there has been an analysis.” (/bid.) 
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91. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, April 17, 1963—3 p.m. 


920. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 952;* Embtel 909. * Saw Presi- 
dent Diem at my request yesterday morning for a 2-hour session. 
Believe our talk eased situation further and perhaps paved way for 
satisfactory resoultion of problem of counter-insurgency fund, al- 
though this remains to be seen. 

Told him first of Department's instructions received Sunday * re 
my home leave and return. 

Then repeated reasons for our continued concern to settle 
promptly question of adequate Counter-Insurgency Fund and proce- 
dures to go with it, so that other important financial segments of U.S. 
support could move forward without interruption. Diem said letter we 
had requested was being prepared by Thuan and said he would act on 
it promptly. I told him thing which concerned us most were reasons 
that he had given for turning down our proposal. These seemed to 
amount to desire substantially to reduce American advisory effort in 
Vietnam. I hoped that upon reflection he would agree that time was 
not yet ripe for curtailment of advisory effort in any sector. I said we 
understood his problems, had already looked into some of complaints 
he had made, and would look into them all on case-by-case basis. I 
had certain procedures to suggest for remedying these matters. What 
we could not agree to was a wholesale reduction of advisory effort at 
this juncture while continuing large [scale] physical and financial aid, 
although nothing would please us more than to arrive at a stage as 
soon as possible when reductions of U.S. advisors would be possible 
without loss of momentum. Diem has evidently backed off considera- 
bly from his original position and, after some conversation, made it 
clear that he now does not insist uoon withdrawals of U.S. personnel, 
but rather upon a concerted effort to make advisory system work 
better. He went into several new types of complaints from GVN offi- 
cials, concerning both military and civilian matters, which | will not 
detail here. | suggested that we should work out with Thuan, for 
submission to him, possible remedial measures: A small group to look 
into such complaints on a case-by-case basis; frequent or regular meet- 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret; Limit Distri- 
bution. Repeated to CINCPAC. 

* Telegram 952 to Saigon, April 12, asked Ambassador Nolting if it would be 
“tactically useful” to hold regular weekly meetings with Diem in order to ease tension. 
(Ibid.) 

* Document 89. 

* April 14. The instructions have not been found. 
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ings between himself and me or General Harkins (or both) to take up 
matters before they reached a crisis stage; perhaps a directive to all of 
our advisors in the field and to all their counterparts in Government of 
Vietnam detailing certain responsibilities and other matters to clarify 
relationships and functions. He thought these suggestions were good, 
and we will proceed to work them out with Thuan. My guess is that 
we can continue to take the heat out of this matter. We will, of course, 
have to see to what extent he will in fact drop his previous demands 
and work out satisfactory compromise on counter-insurgency funding 
and procedures. 

I then requested to speak frankly on delicate question of public (or 
semi-public) statements, principally by Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
which had caused misunderstanding and resentment among Ameri- 
cans here and had become cause of real morale problem on our side. | 
related this to need for “more goodwill and understanding” which he 
iad mentioned in connection with the U.S. advisory effort. | cited 
Madame Nhu’s recent communiqué to Women’s Solidarity Move- 
ment, ° and read certain passages which were invidious to Americans. | 
told him that none of our principal officers wished to be in position of 
seeming to agree with or condone such statements, and for that reason 
General and Mrs. Harkins, Mr. Brent and my family and I had reluc- 
tantly declined our previously planned visit to Dalat at the invitation 
of Madame Nhu. I said we had declined ostensibly on grounds of 
business here, but | wanted him to know privately that a major factor 
was the communiqué referred to. He seemed to understand this posi- 
tion, and after some discussion said he would do what he could to 
prevent a repetition. In course of this discussion, in which he at first 
defended Madame Nhu while admitting she was prone to overstate, I 
had opportunity to stress point that such statements were not only 
damaging in America, but in Vietnam as well. They encourage the 
very form of criticism by Americans which he had complained against 
and could in fact bring about a dangerous situation in which the 
“volatile Vietnamese” (to use his phrase) might get out of hand. This, I 
thought, might take one of two directions—either against Americans 
or against those who were apparently driving wedges between Ameri- 
cans and their Vietnamese friends. 

Comment: It is too early, | think, to know how this rather sensitive 
matter will turn out. At any rate, I felt compelled to insist that he 
exercise his responsibility in this matter and President Diem, initially 
at least, received it in the spirit intended. 

Our further conversation concerned various matters of some im- 
portance to progress of events here. | found Diem optimistic and 
apparently thinking in terms of moving in right directions on political 


‘See Document 89. 
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side. He spoke of reviewing dossiers of political prisoners for public 
trials in near future, of organizing village elections and subsequently 
Provincial Council elections. I urged him to press on with these mat- 
ters, which would give new demonstration of direction of his policy. 
He said he would do so. He closed conversation by proposing several 
trips with General Harkins and me. 





Nolting 





92. Editorial Note 


On April 17, President Diem issued in Saigon what became 
known as the “Chieu Hoi proclamation.” (Chieu Hoi translates into 
English as “Open Arms.”’) The proclamation reads, in part, as follows: 

“Based on the ideal of Personalism and the spirit of Brotherhood 


and Justice, the policy of Chieu Hoi sets forth the measures and meth- 
ods to be applied to these elements who have been tricked, terrorized, 


exploited by the communist bandits, and who, becoming enlightened, 
(seek of their own volition to) come back to present themselves (to the 
authorities) to serve the National Government.” 


The proclamation established a “Chieu Hoi Sub-Committee,” di- 
rectly responsible to the Interministerial Committee for Strategic Ham- 
lets, with the duty of carrying out the policy “by reaching from the 
hamlets, to the districts, to the provinces, to the towns, to the Capital.” 

President Diem concluded the proclamation by calling on all per- 
sons who had been “flattered and deceived and exploited by the 
communists to come back soon to the just cause, in order to join with 
the people in struggling to build a new society, a new civilization, in 
which each citizen is free to develop himself in all fields.” 


President Diem broadcast a message from the Presidential Palace 
in conjunction with the issuance of this proclamation. For texts of both 
the proclamation and the broadcast, see American Foreign Policy: Cur- 
rent Documents, 1963, pages 848-849. 

USIA mounted an extensive information program in Vietnam to 
support the Diem government's efforts to achieve ‘maximum nation- 
wide and external exploitation of Chieu Hoi proclamation.” (Washing- 
ton National Records Center, RG 306, USIA/IAF Files: FRC 68 A 
1415, Vietnam—Outgoing, 1963) 
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93. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (McNamara)' 


JCSM-302-63 Washington, April 17, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Defoliation and Crop Destruction in South Vietnam 


1. Reference is made to a memorandum by Mr. Michael Forrestal 
of the White House Stall for the Honovatte W. Averell Harriman, 
dated 13 March 1963,* which stated that the President would like an 
up-to-date report on the results of defoliation and crop destruction 
carried out by the Armed Forces, Republic of Vietnam. He suggested 
that the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on this subject be coordi- 
nated into a single State/Defense/US Information Agency paper for 
the President. Certain guidelines were furnished which have been 
foliowed in this memorandum. 

2. Two separate herbicide programs have been in progress during 
the past year and a half in the Republic of Vietnam. In order to 
increase visibility and deter Viet Cong ambush, a total of 87 miles of 
roads, canals and areas bordering military installations were sprayed 
with defoliants. Trial crop destruction operations were conducted 
against Viet Cong crops in two areas, 750 acres of Phuoc Long Prov- 
ince and 29 acres in Thua Thien Province. 

3. As in other weapons systems, a precise statistical determination 
of the military effectiveness of defoliant operations in terms of enemy 
losses or as a deterrent to his operations is difficult. Technical reports 
received from the field thus far, however, provide ample evidence that 
they do give us a degree of military advantage. Specifically, defoliation 
facilitates clearing of rights of way along rail lines, retards jungle 
growth, and thereby makes enemy concealment more difficult while 
improving our reconnaissance and ability to see the enemy. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff conclude that defoiiation contributes to the improve- 
ment of the security situation and that it is one tool of many in the 
counter-insurgency kit. 


4. Crop destruction operation in Phuoc Long Province adjacent to 
Viet Cong War Zone D is estimated to have resulted in the destruction 
of over 700,000 pounds of rice or roughly enough to feed 1,000 Viet 
Cong for one year. Militarily and technically, the results were excel- 
lent. The actual operation was conducted entirely by Vietnamese. This 


' Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 66 A 3542, 
Vietnam 1962 370.64 2 Feb. Secret 
* Document 58 
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operation was a military success in that it increased the Viet Cong food 
problems in the area and concurrently added to over-all logistic diffi- 
culties in the Viet Cong Zone D area. 

5. In Thua Thien Province, only 29 out of 296 target acres have 
been attacked with herbicides. This was a hand-sprayed operation 
carried out on an experimental basis which in part accounts for the low 
percentage of total area sprayed. Consequently, a full evaluation of 
this operation is not yet available. However, initial reports citing the 
destruction of 56,000 pounds of food give every evidence that the 
success achieved in Phuoc Long will be repeated. 

6. In connection with proposed plans for future operations, the 
Country Team has recently approved a Government of Vietnam 
(GVN) request to apply herbicides to railroad rights of way primarily 
for proper railway maintenance and only secondarily for security. The 
project would be carried out on the ground by railroad maintenance 
employees with herbicides being provided by the US Overseas Mis- 
sion from US commercial sources. In addition, COMUSMACYV is now 
studying 12,000 acres as possible defoliant targets and the Republic of 
Vietnam Armed Forces are actively selecting and evaluating additional 
in Central Vietnam. The total acreage is unknown now. A list of crop 
destruction targets in Binh Dinh, Thua Thien, Phuoc Thanh, and 
Quang Tin Provinces totaling approximately 4,000 acres has been 
submitted to COMUSMACYV.’ Evaluation of first priority targets based 
on current selection criteria is now in process by COMUSMACYV. To 
gain optimum effect, these crop destruction targets should be sprayed 
in April and May. 

7. There is no indication from the field that herbicide operations 
have had an adverse propaganda effect upon the local population. 
Neither is there any indication of condemnation of GVN and US 
efforts from other than Bloc propaganda sources. Any propaganda 
effort on the part of the Bloc can be countered by timely and frequent 
press briefings and by permitting press members to observe defoliation 
and crop destruction missions. Efforts have been initiated in Saigon in 
this matter. ‘n any event, stepped-up Bloc propaganda efforts should 
be regarded primarily as a barometric reading of the degree of success 
being achieved rather than as a reason for terminating or decreasing 
the defoliation and crop destruction effort. 

8. The Joint Chiefs of Staff agree with the Country Team, Viet- 
nam, that defoliation and crop destruction operations should be con- 
tinued. Herbicides should be considered as an effective tool to be 
employed in specific situations and areas where its employment will 





‘Not found. 
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hurt Viet Cong military or supply operations. This policy would reflect 
greater dependence on the views and recommendations of the local 
commanders and advisers. As Ambassador Nolting noted in his mes- 
sage to State on 10 March 1963,‘ this should permit operations to be 
more directly related to the local military situation, thus ensuring a 
greater military value. 
9. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that: 
_a. Herbicide operations be prosecuted in Vietnam on a continuing 
b. The Country Team, Vietnam, be authorized to approve crop 
destruction as well as other defoliation targets based on existing target 
a criteria. Resultant reports and evaluations would continue to 
e. A memorandum be forwarded to the Secretary of State substan- 
tially as indicated in the Appendix hereto. ° 
For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Maxwell D. Taylor 
Chairman 
Joint Chiefs of Staff 


* Not found. 

* Not printed. The draft memorandum prepared for Secretary McNamara’s signa- 
ture was sent from William Bundy to Harnmar. on April 19 The memorandum reflected 
the views and recommendations of the joint Chiefs of Staff, as outlined in the JCS 
memorandum printed here (Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 
D 54, Pol-Polit Affairs & Rel, Pol 27-10 Chemical Warfare 1963) 





94. National Intelligence Estimate ' 


NIE 53-63 Washington, April 17, 1963. 
PROSPECTS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


The Problem 


To assess the situation and prospects in South Vietnam, with 
special emphasis upon the military and political factors most likely to 
affect the counterinsurgency effort. 


' Source: Department of State, INR-NIE Files. Secret; Controlled Dissem. 
to a note on the cover sheet “The following intelligence organizations participated in 
the preparation of this estimate: The Central Intelligence Agency and the 
of the Departments of State, Defense, the Army, the Navy, the Air 


and NSA.” All members of the U.S. Intelligence Board concurred in this estimate on 
Continued 
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Conclusions 


A. We believe that Communist progress has been blunted and 
that the situation is improving. Strengthened South Vietnamese capa- 
bilities and effectiveness, and particularly US involvement, are causing 
the Viet Cong increased difficulty, although there are as yet no persua- 
sive indications that the Communists have been grievously hurt. (Pa- 
ras. 27-28) 

B. We believe the Communists will continue to wage a war of 
attrition, hoping for some break in the situation which will lead to 
victory. They evidently hope that a combination of military pressure 
and politica! deterioration will in time create favorable circumstances 
either for delivering a coup de grace or for a political settlement which 
will enable them to continue the struggle on more favorable terms. We 
believe it unlikely, especially in view of the open US commitment, that 
the North Vietnamese regime will either resort to overt military attack 
or introduce acknowledged North Vietnamese military units into the 
south in an effort to win a quick victory. (Paras. 29-31) 

C. Assuming no great increase in external support to the Viet 
Cong, changes and improvements which have occurred during the 
past year now indicate that the Viet Cong can be contained militarily 
and that further progress can be made in expanding the area of gov- 
ernment control and in creating greater security in the countryside. 
However, we do not believe that it is possible at this time to project 
the future course of the war with any confidence. Decisive campaigns 
have yet to be fought and no quick and easy end to the war is in sight. 
Despite South Vietnamese progress, the situation remains fragile. 
(Para. 32) 


D. Developments during the last year or two also show some 
promise of resolving the political weaknesses, particularly that of inse- 
curity in the countryside, upon which the insurgency has fed. How- 
ever, the government's capacity to embark upon the broader measures 
required to translate military success into lasting political stability is 


questionable. (Paras. 33-35) 
[Here follow 11 pages of discussion of the conclusions outlined 


above.] 

32. The Outlook. Whether the Communists are correct in their 
appraisal will, of course, depend in some measure upon the extent and 
nature of US involvement, but primarily upon the South Vietnamese 
response to the developing situation. We do not believe that it is 
possible at this time to project the future course of the war with any 


April 17, except the Atomic Energy Commission Representative and the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, who abstained on the grounds that the subject 
was outside their jurisdiction The statement of the problem and the conclusions are also 
printed in United States-Vietnam Relations, 1945-1967, Book 12, pp. 22-524. 
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confidence. Despite GVN progress, the situation remains fragile. A 
series of major Viet Cong successes, should they occur, might have a 
shattering psychological effect. Nevertheless, the heavy US involve- 
ment and close working relationships between US and Vietnamese 
personnel have fundamentally altered the outlook. Changes and im- 
provements have occurred during the past year which for the first time 
indicate that the Viet Cong can be contained militarily and that further 
progress can be made in expanding the area of government control 
and in creating security in the countryside. However, some areas of 
Viet Cong control, such as the Mekong delta, will be very difficult to 
pacify, decisive campaigns have yet to be fought, and no quick and 
easy end to the war is in sight. 

33. Developments in the last year or two have also gone some 
distance in establishing a basis for winning over the peasantry and in 
improving the efficiency of the military establishment and the civilian 
bureaucracy. It can, of course, be argued that only a highly centralized 
regime, single-mindedly dedicated to independence, and placing a 
heavy emphasis on personal loyaity can cope with the problems of 
guerrilla warfare. However, we believe that a greater willingness on 
the part of the regime to enlist the active support of those who have 
become disaffected or discouraged in the face of Diem’s techniques of 
government would considerably speed the reduction of the Viet Cong 
insurgency. 

34. Substantial reduction of Viet Cong military power, however, 
would probably intensify rather than reduce the need for changes in 
the philosophy and practice of the Diem regime, if revived insurgency 
were to be precluded and military victory translated into political 
consolidation. The achievement of physical security in the countryside 
would in itself satisfy a major political requirement in convincing the 
peasants of the government's ability to protect them. But the govern- 
ment must be both willing and able to expand its efforts to bring 
social, political, and economic improvements to the countryside if the 
peasant is to recognize a stake in the survival of the government and 
to be fortified against Communist blandishments. Effective action in 
this and other fields, particularly with the removal of a substantial US 
presence at all levels of the government, would almost certainly re- 
quire a wider participation in the development and implementation of 
policy and a considerable reduction in the tight, personal control of the 
bureaucracy. 

35. On the basis of its past performance, the ability of the Diem 
regime to move willingly and effectively in these directions is ques- 
tionable, and may become even more so should military victory come 
within sight. With the removal of the inhibiting effects of an immedi- 


ate and overwhelming military danger, political stability would be 
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greatly threatened if disappointment with the regime's performance 
mounted among important sectors of the population and the convic- 
tion deepened that legal avenues to change remained blocked. 

[Here follows a map of South Vietnam highlighting principal 
areas of insurgency and counterinsurgency activity.] 








95. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 


Washington, April 18, 1963—6 p.m. 


970. joint State / AID /Defense. Embtel 920.’ Gratified atmosphere 
continues improve. You have done excellent job making Diem face 
funding issue without upsetting joint effort. Concur your view ex- 
pressed to Thuan (Embtel 893)’ that heart of matter may revolve 
around whether or not peasants should be given boots so they can 
have straps to pull on. Certainly this has been one of your long- 
standing problems. Given success of US-GVN cooperation during past 
15 months we would hope avoid crisis our relations with GVN, but 
continue dialogue thru frequent letters and meetings. Following of- 
fered for your consideration in attempting maintain reasonable degree 
flexibility in negotiating subjects which GVN has put on table. 


A. U.S. Military and Civilian Advisers 


1. Completely concur with your suggestion to Diem that specific 
cases raised by GVN could be discussed as suggested reftel. We pre- 
pared fully support you in seeking recall and personnel whose pres- 
ence, in your judgment, may jeopardize US-GVN cooperation. 

2. Suggest you and TF/Saigon consider whether we should offer 
substantially reduce number U.S. military advisers in any province 
within say 90 days after it declared “white’’? 

3. DOD actively studying Comprehensive Plan which will be 
discussed at Honolulu. Meanwhile it should not be discussed with 
GVN. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret. Drafted 
Wood and cleared by Rice and Hilsman, in AID by Stoneman and R. Poats, and in 
by Colonel Kent. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

* Document 91. 

* Document 85 
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B. Cl. Joint Piaster Fund 


We would have no objection to minor modification role provincial 
representatives, e.g. re veto power these reps over GVN funds. How- 
Because attribution of source of piasters has become such an issue, 
we wish to make sure Saigon understands distinction between US- 
owned PL 480 piasters and GVN-owned counterpart, both of which 
involved in U.S. support of GVN military budget. Use of US-owned 


Section 104(c) PL 480 piasters may offer a practical psychological 
advantage over use counterpart which continues to be mentioned in 
Saigon messages when referring to diversions from military budget. 
There is a legal problem of definition here, and the tentative interpre- 
tation is that 104(c) currencies can be used for C.1. activities which are 
basically defensive in nature, but not those of primarily an economic 
and social development nature. 

View this limitation, if US-owned PL 480 funds appear helpful in 
present situation, you may wish consider proposing amendment Sales 
Agreement to provide for piaster use under Section 104(e)* rather than 
104(c) as at present, and seeking Presidential waiver grant the 104(e) 
funds for C.1. 

We also observe that it would not appear essential to extend C1. 
joint piaster fund procedures to cover USAID support and economic 
development costs, and perhaps not to war infrastructure costs. If a 
substantial negotiating advantage could be achieved, it would seem to 
be possible to reduce size of joint fund to costs of direct counter- 
insurgency purposes only. 


Rusk 


* Section 104 (e) of P-L. 480 stipulates that the President may enter into agre -ments 
with fnendly nations to use the foreign currency which accrues under P-L. 480 for the 
following "Ser poometinn Galeneed extnentte Govdlapmans end wale enene 
nations (68 454) 
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%. | Memorandum Prepared in the Department of State’ 





Washington, April 18, 1963. 
SUBJECT 

Chemical Defoliation and Crop Destruction in South Viet-Nam 
1. Defoliation Activities. 


Defoliation trials have been carried out in thirteen localities, be- 
ginning in August of 1961 (see attached map’). About 87 miles of 
communication lines have been cleared plus a number of areas around 
military installations. The purpose of these operations is to increase 
visibility, thus providing better fields of fire and reducing the possibil- 
ity of ambushes. 

The military effectiveness of defoliation is difficult to assess. Some 
statistics suggest curtailed Viet Cong activity as a result of defoliation 
operations, but the evidence is inconclusive. Saigon reports that these 
trials appear to have a general impact in the security situation, but no 
statistical results can be isolated. While visibility is without question 
improved by defoliation, R.G.K. Thompson and some of our own 
military say the remaining tree trunks, limbs and twigs often provide 
quite adequate cover. 

It is our understanding that ambushes generally make use of 
terrain features rather than foliage for cover in any event. Moreover, 
hand cutting would seem simpler, more effective, and probably less 
expensive in those areas where it is important to clear fields of fire. 
Thus defoliation appears to be a useful tactic only in those instances 
where very special terrain features justify it, and we anticipate that 
such situations are and will be rare. 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 4/ 
63-5/63. Secret. Attached to a covering memorandum dated April 18 from William H 
Brubeck, Executive Secretary of the Department of State, to McGeorge Bundy, which 
indicates that it was prepared in response to Document 58 Information on a draft of this 
paper found in Department of State files indicates that the paper was prepared in the 
Vietnam Working Group on April 17 by Heavner (Department of State, Vietnam Work- 
ing Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Pol 27-10 Chemical Warfare, 1963) On April 17, Hilsman 
sent a copy of the paper to USIA Director Murrow for comment, with a covering 
memorandum that indicated the paper had been prepared in FE with the assistance of 
the USIA Vietnam desk. (Washington National Records Center, RG 306, USIA/IOP 
Files: FRC 67 A 222, LAF Defoliation—1963) Murrow responded on April 19 with a 
memorandum to Harriman in which he indicated that, while USIA felt that herbicide 
operations in South Vietnam were contributing to a potentially damaging propaganda 
mendation that herbicide operations be continued  (/bid ) 

‘ Not found attached 
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of the railroad right of way—according to our Embassy primarily for 
proper maintenance and only secondarily for security. In addition, 
COMUSMACYV is now studying defoliant targets totaling 12,000 acres. 
The Vietnamese armed forces are also selecting and evaluating addi- 
in Central Viet-Nam. 

2. Crop Destruction 


To date two chemical crop destruction operations have been car- 
ried out in Viet-Nam, one by air in Phuoc Long Province in November 
of 1962 and one by hand in Thua Thien Province in February of this 
year (see attached map). In the Phuoc Long operation 300 hectares, 
primarily rice, were sprayed with the probable loss to the Viet Cong of 
356,000 pounds of food or enough to support 1,000 men for six 
months. 

In Thua Thien, because of difficult terrain and Viet Cong re- 
sponse, only 12 of the planned 120 hectares were actually sprayed, 
with an additional 20 hectares being destroyed by hand_ Initial reports 
indicate about 56,000 pounds of food, primarily manioc, were de- 
stroyed by herbicides in the Thua Thien operation. 

Total for both the Phuoc Long and Thua Thien operations was 
312 hectares or about 412,000 pounds of food—enough to support 
1,000 men for seven months. 

As in the case of defoliation, the military effectiveness of crop 
destruction is difficult to measure. There is good evidence that the Viet 
Cong are short of food in many areas, however, and these trial opera- 
tions almost certainly increased their food problem. These operations 
were carried out in food deficit areas where the Viet Cong have no 
ready alternative food sources. In such areas, notably in the central 
plateau and mountain regions, food denial tactics are clearly in order. 
In areas where food is plentiful, crop destruction is probably not useful 
and may be counterproductive. 

In the case of the Phuoc Long operation, Saigon reports that US. 
advisory personnel believe the general area in which the operation 
was carried out is a major rice producing area for Zone D. At the 
present time, Zone D personnel are extremely short of rice; they re- 
portedly require 300 tons per month and are only getting some 150 
tons per month. According to information obtained from a recent VC 
prisoner captured in Zone D, the authorities in Zone D have instructed 
each man to grow enough rice to feed three people. The Vietnamese 
Central intelligence Organization seported last December thet two- 
thirds of the Viet Cong in Zone D were to be used for crop 
this information was derived from captured VC documents. It is the 
considered opinion of U.S. advisory personnel that the VC located in 
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Zone D are absorbed almost full-time with the problem of survival. As 
evidence of this, our advisory personnel cite the fact that the defection 
rate in the area is increasing and that prisoners and defectors are 
almost invariably hungry and miserable. 

Future crop destruction operations now under study include about 
4,000 acres in Binh Dinh, Thua Thien, Phuoc Thanh, and Quang Tin 
provinces. For best results, these targets should be sprayed in April 
and May. 





3. Political Effects 

Inside Viet-Nam there is little evidence that either defoliation or 
crop destruction has generated any significant political reaction against 
the United States or the GVN. Hanoi propaganda likewise appears to 
have had little or no effect in South Viet-Nam. It is, of course, possible 
that the local populace in GVN-controlled areas would consider it 
unsafe and hence unwise to express adverse reactions to this program 
of the government. 

Viet Cong propaganda efforts are known to have produced popu- 
lar demonstrations in one provincial capital. On February 8 and 10 
Viet Cong were able to stage, in front of the Kien Hoa province 
headquarters, a demonstration against artillery, air strikes, and the use 
of chemicals to destroy their food. Since no herbicides have been used 
in Kien Hoa province, the demonstration was purely the result of Viet 
Cong propaganda. Saigon comments that the Kien Hoa demonstra- 
tions indicate that the Viet Cong can do exploit locally the use of 
chemicals to at least the temporary detriment of the GVN and the 
United States. 

The demonstrations in Kien Hoa appear to be unique, however, 
and Saigon reports that they have no information suggesting that 
operations carried out to date have had any measurably adverse effects 
on the local population. It is perhaps significant that the only area in 
which Viet Cong propaganda has had any apparent effect is one 
where the population has had no first-hand experience of defoliant 
chemicals. 

(a) PsyWar Efforts and Compensation Machinery in Support of Herbi- 
cide Operations 

ARVN PsyWar activities in support of herbicide operations appear 
adequate. Ground and air leaflet distribution was employed, using 
persuasive themes. In most cases, loud speaker planes were also used 
to explain the program prior to using defoliants in the area. “Sprayed 
ARVN soldiers” were displayed to show that chemicals do not harm 
humans or animals. Sacrificial animals were donated by the govern- 
ment to Montagnard tribesmen to placate any spirits which might 
have been offended by herbicide operations. 
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The GVN has set up a mechanism for compensating peasants 
whose crops are inadvertently destroyed. We do not have much infor- 
mation on the results of the compensation program, but there are 
indications that it was not adequately carried out, in part because of 
security difficulties. 

(b) Bloc Propaganda 

Radio Hanoi has carried propaganda about the defoliant and crop 
destruction programs for more than a year, billing them as chemical 
warfare by the United States against the people of Viet-Nam. The 
Hanoi charges include the use of poison gas as wel! »s noxious chemi- 
cals and allege the deaths of many people and animals as a result. 

Hanoi output on this theme was stepped up sharply in mid- 
February and has increased steadily since. By mid-March roughly one 
quarter of the total DRV output was devoted to the subject. DRV 
propaganda recently featured a protest to the International Control 
Commission, reported a mass protest rally in Hanoi on April 7, and 
claimed that the NFLSVN has evidence of poison sprayings including 
“objects, photos, and witnesses.” Moscow, Peking and Havana have 
picked up the theme, but it still occupies a very small percentage of 
their total output. 

Non-Communist playback has been negligible to date. On April 
1, the New York Times printed a letter from British philosopher Ber- 
trand Russell charging that the U.S. is using chemical warfare to de- 
stroy crops and livestock and starve the population. The Times edito- 
rial set the record straight in the same issue, however, strongly 
refuting Russell's charges and pointing out that only common weed 
killers have been used. The Cambodian press has carried a few items, 
and Hanoi recently cited a statement by 11 African nationalist organi- 
zations condemning the U.S. However, the African statement in fact 
contained no specific reference to poison. 

There is no evidence to date that the Bloc propaganda campaign 
has tended to undermine international support for our Viet-Nam pol- 
icy or that it has damaged the image of the United States abroad. 

(c) Countering Communist Propaganda 


To counter Bloc propaganda, Saigon was instructed on March 11 
to surface the entire crop destruction and defoliation programs, giving 
full details to the press.’ Accordingly, our Saigon mission persuaded 
the GVN to undertake a press conference on the subject which was 
held March 20. The presentation was very well done and followed 
closely an Embassy-prepared guidelines paper. ‘ 


’See Document 55 
* Not found. 
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About 80 newsmen attended and all seemed pleased by the brief- 
ing. Only two stories were filed, however, and neither story was to our 
knowledge carried in any U.S. newspaper. Nevertheless, the press 
conference probably served to place Communist charges in perspec- 
tive for the Western press in Saigon, and by giving them the true facts, 
it should tend to prevent their being taken in by future Communist 
propaganda against the program. 

All U.S. posts and missions abroad have been informed of the 
facts of the program. They are under instructions to report significant 
reactions to Communist propaganda and to counter such propaganda 
with the facts as appropriate. 

VOA played the March 20 press conference plus an exclusive 
interview with President Diem on the subject. USIA has also prepared 
additional material which will be used as required. 


4. Conclusions 


The Embassy has recommended that both defoliation and crop 
destruction be continued. They futher recommend that they be given 
authority to approve all herbicide operations, including crop destruc- 
tion; that crop destruction and defoliation be regarded as a single 
program, and that the recommendations of local commanders and 
advisers should henceforth carry more weight in the use of herbicides 
in order to relate herbicide operations more directly to the local mili- 
tary situation. 

Reports from the field do not permit precise, statistical evaluation 
of the reactions of the people or the military effectiveness of these 
programs. In part this is due to the limited scale on which herbicides 
have so far been employed. It is also due, in larger part, to the inherent 
difficulties of measuring popular sentiment in Viet Nam and to the 
continuing problem of defining progress in guerrilla conflict. 

Some factors are clear if not measurable. One such factor is the 
value of food denial tactics. The Viet Cong are short of food in some 
areas and food denial, by whatever means, increases their difficulties. 
If herbicides are not available, other means have been and will be used 
by the GVN to destroy VC crops. These alternate means may be more 
difficult, as hand destruction in remote areas, or more destructive of 
the soil and human life, as napalm. 

Mr. R.G.K. Thompson, head of the British Advisory Mission in 
Saigon, believes that crop destruction should be used only in situa- 
tions where it is clear that the Viet Cong have no alternate sources of 
supply. It is his view that crop destruction is a useful weapon only 
when the people and the Viet Cong are effectively separated. This 
appears to be a correct evaluation, and our use of defoliant chemicals 
may have been premature. However, since the programs have been 
initiated and have proved effective against Viet Cong crops in remote 
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areas, and since there are distinct disadvantages to halting the pro- 
gram at this time, we believe they should be continued on at least a 

A prime consideration in this evaluation is that the Communist 
propaganda will almost certainly be continued regardless of whether 
or not the herbicide programs are continued. This propaganda has not 
so far had any significant and measurable effect either inside or out- 
side Viet-Nam. There are signs, however, that the Bloc intends to 
redouble its efforts, and it is not impossible or even unlikely that this 
propaganda will become more effective in the future. 

Regardless of the degree of effectiveness of future Bloc propa- 
ganda, halting herbicide operations now would tend to confirm Bloc 
charges and invite further such campaigns because of their proven 
effectiveness against us. (It is worth noting in this connection that the 
only place in Viet-Nam where the Communists have succeeded in 
generating a demonstration against herbicides is in an area where the 
people have had no first hand experience of either defoliation or crop 
destruction.) 

We recognize as Thompson has pointed out, that feet and brains, 
not gimmicks, will win the war. We also recognize the dangers of 
tions appear ruling: 

a) Defoliation is at best y effective militarily. 
mh 2h UY tures rather than +" 
cover. In those cases where it is ent to deer fields of , it 


would a ar that hand cutti normally be at least as and 
co Sin Ses j _ 


be pe Nae Viet At | — 


See Tilton bent tions under Communist 
would not ha oe . On the contrary, if we yield and 
t 


halt operations, 
5. Recommendations 


We therefore recommend that herbicide operations be continued 
and that authority to approve all such operations be delegated to the 
Ambassador and COMUSMACYV, provided: 


(1) that all herbicide operations continue to be most closely con- 
— -y Ambassador and COMUSMACYV; 
destruction be undertaken only in areas where it is 
on - be the inhabitants are Viet Cong and have no ready alternative 
food sources; 


ikely encourage further propaganda attacks. 
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(3) that defoliation operations be limited to those situations, 
which we assume will be rare, where special terrain features are such 
as to fully justify the use of chemical clearing; 

(4) that all herbicide operations be undertaken only when it is 
clear that both PsyWar preparations and compensation and relief ma- 

are adequate; and 

(5) that the provide late summer a complete report 
and evaluation of all ic aoe lene ee 


growing season. 








97. | Memorandum From the Director of the Vietnam Working 
Group (Wood) to the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs (Hilsman)’ 


Washington, April 18, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
American Military Personnel in Viet-Nam 


At the July meeting in Honolulu, Secretary McNamara requested 
a plan to reduce the American military in Viet-Nam to about 1500 by 
FY68. MACV made several plans which were rejected as being too 
expensive and finally submitted a Comprehensive Plan for SVN which 
was endorsed by Embassy Airgram A-417 and in later messages (en- 
closed).’ The objective was to “assure the capability of the GVN to 
exercise permanent and continued sovereignty over SVN at the end of 
CY65 without the need for continued US special military assistance”. 
Reductions in military personnel would not start until FY65. The cost 
of the Plan, which involved additional training for the Vietnamese 
forces so that they could take over more quickly, was estimated at 
$168 million above already planned expenditures for the period 
through FY68. The additional cost for FY64 alone was planned at $88 
million. The plan also required additional expenditures by the 
Vietnamese of about 800 million piasters (the equivalent of $10.9 
million at 73 to 1). This would require deficit financing by the GVN in 


' Source: Departmen: of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Def 19/2 
Advisory and Training Assist. Secret. Sent to Hilsman through Rice 

*Not found enclosed. A note on the source text indicates that the enclosures 
included the airgram cited, telegrams 856 and 857 to , and portions of telegram 
844 from Saigon Telegrams 844 from Saigon and 856 to are Documents 67 and 


57, ee ee _ see footnotes 2 and 
5, Document 5 
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addition to the deficit financing needed to pick up the costs of the 
subject to change without notice. 

As you know Bob Thompson suggested while in Washington that 
if one or two provinces became genuinely “white” by July or August 
this year, and if the GVN continued to make good progress, the US 
should seriously consider pulling out a signficant number of men, say 
1,000, by the end of calendar 1963. 

The Comprehensive Plan described above, which has been ap- 
proved by Admiral Felt and JCS as well as by the Embassy, has been 
under study m Defense since early February. Quite clearly DOD will 
not be able to make the funds required by this plan available. 

Politically, | recommend that a substantial number of American 
military should be pulled out of Viet-Nam by the end of this year, 
provided we make the progress suggested by Thompson. Diem’s dis- 
cussions with the Ambassador show that this is a touchy subject with 
the Vietnamese. However, the Vietnamese would like these men taken 
out of the provinces. It is more likely that they will be taken out of 
Saigon where you report that 50% of the American military are now 
stationed. It is for our military to decide which jobs they can best 
eliminate. | understand very confidentially that McNamara will tell 
them to cut their forces by 1,000 at the end of this year and will also 
make it clear that large additional funds will not be available. 


I believe the difficulty DOD has faced has been to try and meet 
McNamara’s July request that the cut be completed by FY68, and 
secondly to assume that the rate of increasing GVN strength through 
FY68 which had already been planned should be mairitained in the 
face of a very substantial cut in our military. It would be more realistic 
to make a substantial cut now provided progress continues, and to 
then plan to reduce the rate at which the American military are cut 
back in the following years. Should the war go better than we expect 
in ‘66 and ‘67 we can always pull out still more men. This would be 
safer than pulling out too many men too soon. 


You have asked that we first seek to reach agreement with the 
military on a ceiling and that we then ask them to cut by 1,000 at the 
end of the year provided good progress continues. When the Compre- 
hensive Plan was made there were 12,200 U.S. military in Viet-Nam. 
The number is now over 13,000 and before your request was made 
State approved further increases which could bring the total to 15,600. 
Since DOD will have to ask State clearance for any further increases 
and since McNamara will almost certainly order them to make a cut of 
about 1,000 by the end of CY63, the question of a ceiling has become 
somewhat academic. It adds one more emotional element to an al- 
ready tight situation. 
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If we insist on it, and if the war should suddenly take a turn for 
the worse, we would then have to approve a break in the ceiling and 
DOD would have to rush in additional men. 


Recommendation 


That we see what happens at Honolulu. DOD is very conscious of 
our views and I think our relations would be less strained if we do not 
insist on them at this time. We should veto any further requests for 
increases which in effect would place a ceiling of 15,600 on our mili- 
tary and quietly support McNamara’s intention to achieve a significant 
reduction by the end of the year, provided things go well. Personally, ! 
think 1,000 military could be pulled out of Saigon tomorrow and 
things would go better. During 1964 we should press for a further 
reduction of 1500 to 2000. You should also keep in mind that of the 
present 13,000 in Viet-Nam about 3,000 are advisers and 10,000 are 
troops. | would not want to see us cut 1,000 advisers at the end of this 
year, but the military could well cut some of their headquarters and 
backup troops. 








98. Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President ' 


Washington, April 22, 1963. 
CHEMICAL DEFOLIATION AND CROP DESTRUCTION 


I attach a memorandum prepared by the Department of State and 
a paper prepared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff’ on the subject of chemi- 
cal defoliation and crop destruction in South Vietnam. Both papers 
come essentially to the same conclusions and recommendations, 
which are best summarized on page 8 of the attached State paper. If 
you accept these recommendations, you will, in effect, be continuing 
present policy with one important exception: both State and the JCS 
wish to give blanket authority to Saigon to decide when and where 
crop destruction operations will be carried out. At present such blanket 
authority has only been given for defoliation (weed killing operations). 
Permission to destroy crops by chemical means still must come from 
Washington. 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Piles, Vietnam Country Series, 4/ 
63-5/63 Secret. Also sent to Bundy 
‘ Documents 96 and 93, respectively 
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It seems to me that, having started on this type of operation, we 
have already reaped the propaganda whirlwind. If we stop now the 
propaganda will probably continue, and we would be denying our- 
selves whatever military effect the use of herbicides have. Both Roger 
Hilsman and | felt, when we were in South Vietnam, that under 
certain special conditions which will occur more and more frequently 
as the Viet Cong are driven into more remote base areas, the use of 
chemicals to destroy crops from the air has a definite military value in 
denying food for the fighting cadres of the Viet Cong. Under these 
circumstances it would seem to me unwise to cancel this program at 
this time; but | do think you should not grant blanket authorization to 
Saigon for crop destruction activity. It is hard to conceive of a situation 
where there would not be time to explain a project to Washington and 





99. Central Intelligence Agency Information Report’ 


TDCSDB-3/654,285 Washington, April 22, 1963. 


SUBJECT 


Indacatons of Government of Vietnam Plan To Request Reduction of Amencan 
Personnel in Vietnam 
By mid-April 1963 a considerable amount of tension had devel- 
oped between the Government of Vietnam and the U.S. Government 
over operations in South Vietnam. Both Diem and Ngo Dinh Nhu 
were concerned over recent “infringements” of Vietnamese sover- 
eignty. MAAG was cited as a violator in this connection, but the U.S. 
Special Forces were singled out as the main irritant. Diem is allowing 
additional time for further blunders and, after building up a strong 
case, he plans to confront Ambassador Nolting and USMACV Chief 
General Harkins with irrefutable evidence of U.S. responsibiity, de- 
a reduction in the number of U.S. personnel in South Viet- 
nam on the basis that the force is too large and unmanageable. 
2. Some Vietnamese involved in close working relationships with 


Americans were being questioned in detail by Presidency Staff mem- 
bers as to U.S. activities. Some of the individuals questioned had 


indicated to the Presidency that the U.S. military, and particularly the 


' Source , National Security Piles, Vietnam Country Series, 4/ 
63-5/63. Secret; No i ; No Dissem Abroad; Background Use Only. Also 
published in Declassified Documents, 1977, 93B 
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U.S. Special Forces, although generally well motivated, did not seem 
to understand the necessity for coordinating their activities with ap- 
propriate Vietnamese authorities. 

3. Field Dissem. State (Ambassador Nolting), USMACV (General 
Harkins), MAAG (General Timmes), CINCPAC PACFLT ARPAC 
PACAE 








100. Airgram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, April 25, 1963. 


CA-10362? 


For Harriman and Hilsman from Nolting. in response to the refer- 
ence instruction, my staff and |, with the close cooperation of MACV 
and 2nd Air Division, have conducted a thorough review and evalua- 
tion of the subject of interdiction air strikes. The results of this study 
are presented below. 


General Description of the Problem. 


During the past six months about 7,000 combat support sorties, or 
a little more than 1,000 per month, have been flown in SVN. About 
2,500 of these, or 35%, have been flown by Farmgate (combined US/ 
VNAF crews). Of these 7,000 combat support sorties, VNAF has flown 
about 1,900 interdiction missions, while Farmgate aircraft have flown 
about 600 such missions. Thus, Farmgate has flown about 415 combat 
support sorties per month over the past six months, of which about 
100 per month have been interdiction missions. Accordingly, Farm- 
gate combat support sorties have amounted to about 35% of the total 
such sorties flown in SVN over the past six months, while Farmgate 
interdiction sorties have counted for less than 10% of that total. 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 26-1 S VIET. Top Secret. Drafted 
by R. H. Miller and cleared by Manfull and General Harkins. Repeated to CINCPAC for 
POLAD 

’ Document 66 
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There are three general types of interdiction targets involved in 
the war against the VC- 


strategic ham- 

purpose of pre- interdiction missions against such 

~~ LL IT eee 
b) Structures abandoned by the VC g ARVN 


oS oe - fey 


destroy the remaining structures. 
Wyo ee 
eas, communications and control centers, arms saouioctnien ol 
ties, etc. These targets are normal! cette pees hy 
air interdiction mission is the only feasible method of destroying them. 


Of these three types of targets, only the third kind is likely to be 
inhabited at the time of an interdiction mission against it. Because of 
the remote areas in which targets are normally located, however, 
interdiction strikes against them are unlikely to affect many people 
who might be classed as “innocent bystanders.” To be sure, these 
target areas could harbor some people who were not wholehearted VC 
supporters or who might even be basically anti-VC. It is highly doubt- 
ful, though, that the numbers of such persons are great enough in 
proportion to the total numbers of people in SVN affected by all GVN 
and VC military operations to have any important effect on the GVN’s 
efforts to gain control over and support of the mass of the population. 

The basic source of intelligence for interdiction target selection is 
GVN knowledge of those areas under VC control or in which VC 
influence is predominant. This knowledge is gained from secret agents 
in GVN employ at different levels; interrogation of VC prisoners and 
defectors; captured VC documents; patrolling and scouting by ARVN, 
lance of withdrawing VC to obtain information on escape and disper- 
sal routes; VC ground fire; and photo reconnaissance. Sometimes, 
intelligence gathered from one or more of these sources has such a 
high reliability that a valid target can be established immediately. 
When, however, intelligence is fragmentary or has a lower evaluation 
rating, additional confirmatory evidence is sought by employing one 
or more of the sources mentioned above, as well as by photo recon- 
naissance flown specifically for target location and evaluation. Any 
time lag ensuing from this process requires revalidation of the target. 

In many cases, the information provided by local civil GVN au- 
thorities establishes the basic requirements for an interdiction mission. 
This information is passed by civilians through the village and district 
chiefs to the Province Chief, who passes it to the GVN military author- 
ities. Interdiction target requests originating with the local civilian 
authorities must be passed at least to Corps level for approval; target 
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requests Originating at the Corps level or higher must be passed to the 
local authorities to confirm the validity of the target. While the mecha- 
nism for approving interdiction targets varies slightly from Corps Hqs. 
to Corps Hqs., all such targets must be approved at the Corps level. 

Additional requirements for target identification and aitack are 
effective target marking, two-way radio communications, and trained 
Vietnamese forward air controllers, all of which must without excep- 
tion be employed before Farmgate aircraft are authorized to attack an 
sions rests with the pilot. There are many cases on record of both 
Farmgate and VNAF pilots refraining from attacking targets because of 
inadequate target visibility, communications failure, inadequate target 
markings, and apparent discrepancies between the target as seen by 
the pilot and as described in the target folder. Pilots returning to base 
charged with failure to carry out their missions. They are debriefed 
and the results of their observations are fed back into intelligence 
channels for verification and necessary correction of targets. 

No one would claim that the sources of intelligence on which 
target selection is based are faultless. Nevertheless, as described 
above, raw intelligence is subjected to such painstaking scrutiny and 
confirmation at all levels before a target is approved and actually 
attacked that the risks arising from Vietnamese carelessness or insensi- 
tivity are considered to be minimal. Parenthetically, the stringent re- 
quirements and controls imposed on Farmgate interdiction missions 
have been adopted by the GVN and greatly improved VNAF opera- 
tions and procedures. 

It is admittedly difficult to obtain accurate and complete informa- 
tion on the casualties caused by interdiction strikes. Nevertheless, 
positive official evidence is available in only one case to confirm that 
innocent people have been killed or injured in interdiction strikes. It 
should be noted that this case was attributable to serious pilot error 
rather than to faulty intelligence or improper target selection. Reports 
of other such incidents are occasionally received; they are investigated 
but have not been confirmed. There is certainly no evidence to suggest 
that the relatively small number of Vietnamese affected by interdiction 
missions react more adversely to the GVN than do the many more 
affected by all types of GVN and VC military operations. It also seems 
highly questionable to conclude that individuals affected by Farmgate 
or VNAF interdiction strikes, even if these individuals are basically 
anti-VC or at least less than wholehearted VC supporters, are going to 
become sympathetic to the VC. Just as good an argument to the con- 
trary might be made: individuals who are half-hearted supporters of 
the VC or who are forced by circumstances to work for the VC could 
regret the circumstances which exposed them to the strikes, and blame 
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the VC for these circumstances; they could fear those strikes more than 
they resent the perpetrators of the strikes. Indeed, there is more evi- 
dence to support this argument than the contrary one. One of the 
generally accepted major reasons for the large-scale Montagnard flight 
into GVN-controlled areas over the past year has been their fear of 
being caught between VC and GVN military operations, including air 
strikes. Their reaction generally was not to go deeper into VC territory 
but to flee VC-controlled areas in search of GVN protection. Similarly, 
in a more recent case, it appears that the 1,300 or more refugees of 
Khmer origin who recently fled an area long controlled by the VC in 
the Tri Ton District of An Giang Province to receive GVN protection 
did so because the area near where they had been living had just prior 
to their flight been subjected to heavy and sustained air strikes against 
the VC. These people who have sought GVN protection have un- 
doubtedly made no conscious political choice between the VC and the 
GVN; rather they have sought safety and decided that safety lay with 
the GVN rather than with the VC. 

As indicated above, less than 10% of the combat support sorties 
flown in SVN in the past six months have been interdiction missions 
flown by Farmgate aircraft. These aircraft, of course, have VNAF 


markings. As was originally stipulated in the rules of employment of 
Farmgate aircraft, they ars employed in combat support missions only 
when the VNAF capability is exceeded. Despite frequent press reports 
on the role of USAF personnel in combat support missions, there is no 
more emphasis on that role than on the role of the US Army advisers 
attached to ARVN combat units. There is thus no foundation for 
believing that US participation in interdiction missions could intensify 
the Communist charges of US control over the war in SVN or of the 
GVN’'s “neo-colonial” subservience to the US. 


Pros and Cons 


The analysis above is intended to place the subject of interdiction 
air strikes in proportion within the overall context of the GVN’s war 
against the VC and of the GVN’s efforts to win the support of the 
population. It obviously attaches more weight generally to the pro 
arguments in the reference instruction than to the con arguments, 
largely because the latter are reduced in importance when applied to 
the subject of interdiction in its proper context as we see it. Neverthe- 
less, it is believed useful to make some specific comments on the 


Department's pro and con arguments. 
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Pros 


Regarding the first pro argument, intelligence reports confirm that 
the interdiction effort restricts VC movements, the ccnsolidation and 


storage of VC arms, equipment, food and other supplies. Interdiction 
strikes also restrict the manufacture of VC war goods, keep the VC 
forces off balance, disrupt training centers, render medical attention 
more difficult and lower morale. In short, the destruction of interdic- 
tion targets restricts the flow of war matériel to VC forces, which in 
turn reduces their capability to fight. 

A key pro argument has been omitted from the reference instruc- 
tion. Farmgate interdiction missions constitute about one-fourth of the 
interdiction missions in SVN. To reduce Farmgate participation in such 
missions before VNAF has the capability to fulfill the requirements 
and at a time when operations against the VC are being intensified in 
accordance with the National Campaign would deprive the GVN of an 

important military advantage. Undoubtedly, the plan of ground opera- 


arguments 1, 2, 5 and 6 are so general that they might be applied 
across the board to all types of GVN military operations. To use them 
against a specific aspect such as interdiction gives those arguments 
much more importance than they should have in relation to the pro 
arguments. One might ask, for example, that if Farmgate interdiction 
missions were ruled out, would the GVN be better able to win the 
support of the population? Would the VC be able to recruit with much 
less ease? In our judgment, the answer to both of these questions is no. 


In this connection, it may be a dangerous oversimplification, as 
con argument 1 asserts, to regard any SVN territory as enemy or any 
village as VC. However, it is an equally dangerous oversimplification 
to consider that there are no hard and fast VC targets, base areas, 


training and supply centers, etc., a ge pk Ay hes 


accuracy of the intelligence and the effectiveness of the strikes. 

2. It is the considered military judgment here that con argument 3 
is not valid, since the extent or magnitude of the target, or its relation- 
ship to a battle line, does not matter. In the judgment of MACV, with 
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which I| agree, once a target ts verified, it is just as legitimate in counter- 
insurgency wariare as in a limited or general conventional war. We are 
therefore unaware of any reason why interdiction missions are more 
applicable to conventional warfare then to counterinsurgency warfare, 
although we are fully conscious of the greater difficulty of fixing 
targets in this type of situation. 

3. Regarding con argument 4, it is granted that targeting tech- 
niques cannot be refined to as great a degree as would be ideal. It may 
also be admitted that certain Vietnamese officials are not as sensitive 
to the basically political nature of the war, and therefore are not 
wholly trustworthy as sources of information for interdiction target 
selection (province officials and ARVN military officers vary widely in 
this regard). However, in absolute terms, target selection techniques 
currently employed in SVN are applied with great care and with many 
safety devices. Moreover, it must be recognized that, largely because 
of the USAF advisory effort and Farmgate operation, VNAF tech- 
niques of target selection, marking and operational control have been 

In this connection, there appears to be a misconception as to what 
an interdiction target is. It is not an area, but a pinpointed facility or 
troop concentration. Thus, even if a province or district chief considers 
an area as enemy territory simply because it harbors VC, the interdic- 
tion strike is conducted, not against an area but against a specific 
verified target—a target which is usually in a remote area. The 230- 
mile area referred to in the reference instruction was not the target but 
the target area. In that area there were 19 pinpoint targets of which 12 
were hit and 7 were not hit because of weather. The incident referred 
to was caused by pilot error. 

4. Regarding con argument 7, Farmgate aircraft are today operat- 
ing under the same ground rules that were established when they 
arrived in Viet-Nam. There has been no change in those rules. Two 
changes have occurred, however, since Farmgate first arrived in SVN: 
1) the number of Farmgate aircraft has increased to meet increased 
requirements and the tempo of air activity has increased; and 2) the 
press has gradually devoted more attention to the role of air power in 
Viet-Nam's war. 


Conclusion 


US-piloted interdiction missions, at the present stage of the war in 


SVN, are a necessary supplement to VNAF's interdiction capability, 
which is growing but is still insufficient to fulfill the intensified re- 
quirements of the National Campaign. Total Farmgate and VNAF 
capabilities are still at times exceeded by these requirements. Intelli- 
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gence reports confirm that the present combined interdiction effort of 
Farmgate and VNAF is restricting VC capabilities through the destruc- 
tion of VC troops, arms, equipment and supplies. 

The continued refinement of target selection, marking and opera- 
tional control techniques has reduced insofar as possible the likelihood 
ians or among people who are not wholehearted VC supporters, al- 
though there is no way to ensure that interdiction missions will avoid 
such casualties altogether. There is, on the other hand, considerable 
evidence that those threatened by air strikes and other combat opera- 
tions have found that the way to escape danger is to seek GVN 
protection. The GVN has not thereby won their loyalty, but it has won 
control over them and the opportunity to win their loyalty, and it has 
denied them, their resources and their energies to the VC. Against this. 
there is very little concrete evidence available to give weight to the 
argument that interdiction missions, more than other kinds of combat 
operation, will render more difficult if not impossible the GVN’'s task 
of winning the loyalty of the people. To curtail or withdraw Farmgate 
interdiction operations on the basis of very little negative evidence 
when the positive evidence of their effectiveness is much greater 
would, in my judgment, be a mistake. It would render more difficult 
and lengthy the task of restoring internal security to SVN, give the VC 
an advantage it does not now have, and raise questions in the GVN as 
to US support. 

The fundamental questions raised in the reference instruction 
have been on our minds here for a long time. It is certainly useful to 
have made another mission-wide assessment of this particular prob- 
lem. | have myself been on the look-out for many months, and have 
had many discussions to try to evaluate the net effects of many types 
of military operations, not alone air operations. The yardstick used is 
winning the people. The best evidence, | think, is found in captured 
VC documents and in POW and defector testimony. Among these, I 
have seen nothing to indicate or suggest that the VC think that air 
strikes are helping to win the struggle for them. On the contrary, all 
the evidence from VC sources is in the opposite sense. 


FE. Nolting, Jr. 
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101. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 





Saigon, April 26, 1963—5 p.m. 


959. CINCPAC for POLAD. Embtel 920.* Have now received 
(April 23) Diem’s written reply ’ re Counterinsurgency Fund. It is brief, 
reiterates GVN unwillingness to apply purchased-piastre procedures 
to GVN funds on grounds derogation of sovereignty, but states flatly 
that “GVN intends obtain necessary resources to finance all jointly 
developed projects listed in annex to your letter of March 18, 1963 
(Toaid A-2874), * even if total cost of these projects should go as high 
as 2 billion 300 million piastres”. Letter also states desire maintain 
existing relationship between, and apparently functions of, GVN In- 
terministerial Committee on Strategic Hamlets (ICSH) and U.S. Com- 
mittee on Province Rehabilitation (COPROR) and to continue coordi- 
nate U.S. and GVN activities in rural area. 

Letter is of course entirely too vague on question of procedures, 
and Trueheart, Brent and I met with Thuan April 24 to pin down these 
elements of problem. To set stage, | first proposed to Thuan that— 
since Diem’s only explicit objection to continuing present purchased- 
piastre procedures was that it would be derogation to sovereignty to 
apply them to GVN funds—the problem would be solved by transfer- 
ring required piastres from counterpart tentatively earmarked for mili- 
tary budget to Counterinsurgency Fund, with GVN applying its own 
funds to former. As expected, Thuan threw up his hands at this, and 
we then proceeded to talk about procedures for using GVN funds. 
Upshot appears to be that we can get following, confirmed by ex- 
change of letters with Thuan: 


1. Piastres to cover province administered projects (Section Al of 
Treasury account fom which they would be disburse into special 
Treasury account from which they wou ao Sane Sony wo 
province chiefs to carry out approved progr 

2. Province peogeams would be approved as in the past by ICSH 
and COPROR. 

3. Disbursement would be made by province chief without need 
to have concurrence U.S. provincial representatives. (This is nominally 
~~ A difference between = and that used for purchased 

meapny Hage se ief would consult with U.S. representa- 
tives re his pla plane and proposed actions, so that related GVN and U.S. 


rural programs can be ee and executed, and his ex- 
pendinnes would be made din he to U.S. provincial representatives. 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret; Priority; Limit 
Distribution. —_ 
* Document 9 


Not found 
* The letter and attachment are printed as Document 61 








manner as counterpart- programs, i.e., on basis of appropriate 
cere £2 eee Seren Ciectewte Senens Cangas 
ant'5. GUN agrees 10 pro 


On paper the above goes far to meet our requirements. Only 
significant change from past procedures is that involving U.S. provin- 
cial representatives concurring in province chiefs’ expenditures. This is 
not something we would insist on—we are not interested in vetoing 
expenditures, quite the contrary—and procedure was initially intro- 
duced at GVN request as check on local GVN officials. 

Procedurally, then, we have what we want, and we have a formal 


programs as we are, and formal statement of readiness to find 2.3 
billion piastres* for types of projects we favor certainly suggests tha 
they will be. Nevertheless, past experience with parsimonious ap- 
proach of GVN dictates caution at least. 

There is, however, no present alternative to trying to make this 
work. To try to force use of counterpart piastres for counterinsurgency 
would not in practice give us much more leverage in funding projects 
which we want—possibly less in view of bitterness which insistence 





* These doubts were expressed in a memorandum for the record prepared on April 
30 by Rufus Phillips, who, as Assistant Director for Rural Affairs of the U.S. Operations 
Mission, had immediate responsibility for the strategic hamiet program. As Phillips saw 
it: 


“We are now asked to give up essential ingredients of what has proven to be a 
winning formula. We are asked to give up direct US funding, and to give up effective US 
participation in the province administered counter-insurgency operations directed at 
winning the people. Yet, it is precisely this participation, and the system which 
has supported and made it possible, which are essential to the success of the program.” 
(Hoover Institution Archives, Lansdale P. , Chron File C) 

* A marginal notation at this point, in Wood's hand, reads: “ ‘if’ it is needed”. 
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on this would arouse. Moreover, important programs which would be 
affected by shift would then be subject aforementioned parsimonious 
GVN approach. 

As for using PL 480 US-owned piastres, this seems to us non- 
starter because it presupposes GVN willingness to amend existing 
sales agreement, and we fail to see any incentive for them to do so. 

Only other alternative is further piastre purchase. We have made 
it very clear from outset that this is ruled out, and that we would not 
recommend it. We have also discussed fully with Thuan our misgiv- 
ings concerning GVN’s willingness in fact to spend sums which seem 
to be required. Thuan is aware that our leverage on this consists in the 

“matching” goods and services from U.S. sources which we could 
withhold, if important differences arise concerning the amount of 
pump-priming that has to be done. 

In summary, this outcome is not as fool-proof as we would like, 
but on balance we believe we should move ahead on this basis. Rec- 
ommend Dept authorize us ASAP to exchange memoranda of under- 
standing with GVN on this basis. 


Nolting 





102. Memorandum From the Assistant Director for Rural 
Affairs, United States Operations Mission in Vietnam 
(Phillips), to the Director of the Mission (Brent)' 


Saigon, May 1, 1963. 


SUBJECT 


An Evaluation of Progress in the Strategic Hamlet-Provincial Rehabilitation 
Program 


1. I have asked our Regional Representatives, Ralph Harwood (IV 
Corps — ), George Melvin (III Corps — ), John Perry (Il Corps — ) and 
Len Maynard (I Corps +) to assess the progress of the Strategic Ham- 
let-Provincial Rehabilitation Program, in their regions. Their reports, 
attached to this memorandum, ’ provide a brief, analytical and realistic 


province by province review of progress made in this effort to date. 


' Source: Hoover Institution Archives, Lansdale Papers, Chron File C. Secret. A note 
on the source text indicates that copies were also sent to the Ambassador, the Deputy 
Chief of Mission, }-5 MAC/V, J-3 MAC/V, Chief of MAAG, Chief of OSA, and the 
Director of the Office of Vietnam Affairs, AID /Washington. 

* Not found attached. 
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2. This evaluation seems particularly useful at this time, since a 
major change in the provincial support method is under considera- 
tion.’ It should provide useful documentation for discussions of the 
program at the upcoming Secretary of Defense Conference in Hawaii. 

3. In general, highly significant progress has been made in the 
Strategic Hamlet-Provincial Rehabilitation program in many prov- 
inces. Progress is measured in terms of the establishment, in steadily 
increasing number, of viable hamlets with inhabitants who have the 
will and the means to resist the Vietcong. There is a sharp difference 
between the number of such hamlets, and the total number of strategic 
hamlets officially listed as complete by the Vietnamese Government. 
That the distinction is both necessary and realistic has been confirmed 
to us by Colonel Lac and his staff who reviewed these evaluations in 
draft. 

4. After six months field experience with this program, it has 
become inescapably clear that, although the concept itself is excellent, 
execution of the program is seriously handicapped by a lack of under- 
standing of the concept and the lack of sufficient will to put it into 


effect. This is especially true of provincial and other local participating 
officials, but is by no means confined to them. There is, almost across 
the board, great difficulty in grasping the idea that “the strategic 
hamlet is a state of mind.” Conditioned by years of experience with 
the French, and having no prior experience in the practice of demo- 
cratic methods of leadership, many feel unable to carry out the pro- 
gram without using methods sure to alienate the population whose 
support is its real objective. Significant progress has been made in 
improving the basic attitudes of officialdom but this progress has 
stemmed more from our on-the-spot insistence that the welfare of the 
population be considered than from Central Government direction. 


Even when Mr. Nhu touched upon this vital area in his recent 
speech at Lo-O, his references were oblique and not easily translatable 
into practical actions. Specific guidance from the Interministerial Com- 
mitte: against such practices as the collection of money for hamlet 
construction from the population has been honored as much in the 
breach as in the observance (one province chief recently received a 
reminder on this score and complained bitterly that this would force 
him to stop his entire program). 

5. More important than what the Central Government says, how- 
ever, are its actions in rewarding some province chiefs and punishing 
others for their progress in establishing hamlets. Here the stress has 
been almost entirely on quantity, not quality, which has reinforced the 





’ For the reaction of Phillips and his staff to the agreement reached with the Diem 


government on the question of control over the financing of the counterinsurgency 
program, see footnote 5, supra. 
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natural inclination of most provincial officials to create strategic ham- 
lets “by command.” I have accompanied the Minister of Interior, for 
instance, on visits to hamlets where he praised the Province Chief for 
having moved the population without expense to the Government, but 
where | found out later the Province Chief was obliged, because of 
popular discontent, to use two companies of Civil Guard to keep the 
people in the hamlets. This continues up to the present to be the main 
approach of the Central Government. This must be changed, for insis- 
tence by the Central Government on unrealistic requirements tends to 
force province chiefs into actions surely destructive to the program. 

6. This situation is changing for the better, but still too slowly to 
produce the type and number of viable hamlets needed to win the 
war. Fortunately, encouraged by readily available support and by our 
guidance and backing at the provincial level, more and more province 
chiefs are learning for themselves that the program must be carried out 
the hard way, ie., by persuading the population and winning their 
support—rather than by herding them into hamlets. It is precisely this 
change at provincial level which is most encouraging and which holds 
the most promise of ultimate success if we can keep the present sup- 
port pattern in being. 

7. These are problems which must be understood and which must 
be solved if the strategic hamlets are to be viable and effective in 
achieving their purpose. The evaluations which are attached highlight 


some of the problem areas, particularly in the Delta where they are 
most acute and where, except in a few provinces, the apparent prog- 
ress is largely illusory. 

8. In conclusion, it should be added that the above comments 
must not be construed as reflecting undue pessimism or a negative 
outlook. To the contrary, the strategic hamlet program has so well 
proven itself in those areas where it has been well executed that there 
is every reason for optimism and confidence. At the same time, how- 
ever, if success is to become widespread, some of the obstacles and 
problems involved must be realistically faced and solved. These can be 
solved if we have the perseverance and the intelligence to continue to 
seek their solution in a manner which fits the task, for the heart of this 
task is a psychological revolution in the way the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and its officials operate. 
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103. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 





Washington, May 1, 1963—4:29 p.m. 


1024. Joint State/AID. Embtel 959.* If Thuan’s conversation can 
be translated into agreement believe this best available resolution diffi- 
cult situation. You authorized seek memorandum of understanding 

Depending on your judgment of current atmosphere you should 
decide whether or not seek add to memo understanding statement that 
funds adequate to cover local costs of all provincial plans approved by 
Interministerial Committee and COPROR will be deposited in speci- 
fied increments in advance of requirements. 

If helpful to your efforts you may inform Thuan that you have 
been instructed achieve broadest possible list of activities eligible for 
special Treasury fund financing to include if possible all activities 
under province administered plans regardless whether included in 
section Al attachment March 18 letter’ or subsequently added on 
grounds this necessary insure most efficient flow our dollar commodi- 
ties. Alternatively it may be preferable simply submit list to include all 
activities in province administered programs whether or not in March 
18 letter. 

May we assume Province Chiefs will be able to draw upon special 
Treasury fund against approved plans without need for clearance from 
other GVN agencies? Would appreciate whatever clarifications you 
may obtain re special Treasury fund. 

While we have no objection to joint review of USOM administra- 
tive costs, memorandum should not derogate from U.S. rights under 
Section 1, para 3 of Annex to Bilateral of September 7, 1957, requiring 
GVN to finance administrative costs from counterpart account. Notifi- 
cation under para 3 Annex to Bilateral could provide for nature and 
mechanics of review to be made this instance. 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret; Priority; Limit 
Distribution. Drafted by Montgomery and Poats and cleared by Wood, Donald L. Woolf 
in SEA, Robert W. Barnet! end Hileman in FE, Fowler in AID, and Kent in DOD/ISA. 
Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

* Document 101 

‘Document 61. 
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104. Letter From the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs (Hilsman) to the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs (Bundy) ' 


Washington, May 1, 1963. 


Dear Bit: I was glad to discuss with you the problem of jets for 
Viet-Nam. Having thought it over, | believe on balance that it is best 
not to provide the Vietnamese Air Force with jets at this time. Cer- 
tainly we should consider whether they should have jets before our 
extraordinary assistance is withdrawn, but this is some years off. Un- 
less some new and important factors arise, I suggest we let the matter 
rest for the time being. 

Certainly American pilots in F-101's can do a better job of photo 
reconnaissance than Vietnamese pilots in T-33’s. It would not lead to 
a significant reduction in U.S. personnel. There thus doesn’t seem to 
be a compelling reason for changing now. As you say, we have vio- 
lated the Geneva Accords in the past. We have been cited for these 
violations. However, in each case our actions resulted in an important 
increase in Viet-Nam’s ability to defend itself (e.g. helicopters and 
M-113's). The reason our violations have not caused greater repercus- 
sions is because we made it clear to the ICC that we were helping Viet- 
Nam defend itself. Tacit Indian recognition of this point was shown by 
the helpful ICC report of June 2, 1962,* which came close to charging 
North Viet-Nam with aggression. We are still trying to get a legal 
report out of the ICC which could give us more useful ammunition. 
Thus, we don’i want to rock the tippy ICC boat more than we have to. 
Jets are an emotional subject with them which we should not take on 
without compelling reasons. Herbicides in Viet-Nam and the whole 
situation in Laos are already giving us enough to do with the ICC. 


Finally, so ‘ong as the jets are ours we can pull them out any time 
it is in our interest to do so. To give them to the Vietnamese could be 
considered an escalation. The war seems to be going our way under 
the terms in which it is now being fought. We shouldn't give the other 
side a pretext to change the terms unless we thereby obtained a de- 
cided advantage. 


' Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OASD/ISA Files: FRC 67 
A 4564, Vietnam 1963 333 jan. Secret. The copy of this letter in Department of State 
files indicates that it was drafted on April 18 by Wood and cleared by Harriman, 
Johnson (G), and Rice. (Department of State, Central Files, DEF 19-3 US-S Viet) 

* For excerpts of the Special Report issued in Saigon on June 2, 1962, by the 
International Commission for Supervision and Control, see American Foreign Policy: 
Current Documents, 1962, pp. 1103-1106. 
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In short, giving the Vietnamese jets at this time will not shorten 
the war or materially reduce the American commitment. It would risk 
international repercussions which we are anxious to avoid. 

In saying the above, I do not mean of course to close the door on 
this issue. I think it should be reviewed whenever the situation has so 
changed as to warrant reconsideration. ’ 





Sincerely yours, 
Roger Hilsman 


‘On May 17, Secretary of Defense McNamara sent a memorandum to the Chair- 
man of the joint Chiefs of Staff which noted the continuing reservations of the Depart- 
ment of State on the question of the delivery of jet aircraft to the Republic of Vietnam In 
light of those reservations, McNamara directed that the 4 RT-33 and 2 T-33 aircraft 
earmarked for Vietnam in the fiscal year 1962 Military Assistance Program be reallo- 
cated to meet other requirements In addition, McNamara wrote “As | mentioned at the 
Honolulu Conference on 6 May, we should take a hard look at the plans for delivering 
jet aircraft under future year programs for Vietnam. | feel that the plans presented at 
Honolulu were unrealistic in this regard Aside from the political aspects, | have reserva- 
tons as to the advisability, on cost effectiveness grounds, of jets for Vietnam 
before the insurgency is under control. Request that you give attention to this 
matter in your review of the CINCPAC Military Assistance Plan for Vietnam.” (Wash- 
ington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, Vietnam 452) 

Regarding the Honolulu conference, see Document 107. 





105. Memorandum From the Deputy Director of the Vietnam 
Working Group (Heavner) to the Director (Wood) ' 


Washington, May 2, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Forrestal Meeting on Contingencies 


(1) Forrestal indicated that shortly after your return’ he will want 
a checklist of things which we have asked or which in the future we 
might ask Diem to do. He seems to be thinking of a large paper which 
would include various means of pressuring Diem as well as requesting 
him to do various things. He specifically asked that we include in the 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Pol 15 

* On May 4, Wood traveled to Honolulu for the Secretary of Defense Conference on 
Vietnam at CINCPAC headquarters on May 6. After the conference, he went on to 
Vietnam for the remainder of the month for discussions with the Vietnam Country 
Team. 
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paper alternative means of applying economic and fiscal pressures. (1 
briefly mentioned some of the alternatives we have debated here, and 
at his request, gave him a rundown on the current status of the Cl fund 
negotiations.) | have asked Jim’ to draft up the various alternatives 
which we have for pressuring Diem on the economic side, giving both 
pros and cons and likely GVN responses. ‘ 

(2) As you know, he also wants a new paper on what to do if 
Diem passes from the scene.” He was not aware of the existence of the 
1961 contingency plan,* which I took with me as you suggested. 

CIA has been wamping up some drafts on this. They appear to 
regard brother Nhu as the most likely if not the most appealing pros- 
pect for a successor. This disturbs me personally, because | think Nhu 
is a sure loser. He is so cordially hated by all and sundry that | think 
he could not possibly lead the Vietnamese to victory against the VC. 
Moreover, his anti-American bias seems much stronger than that of 
Diem; I doubt that we could work with him even as well as we do with 
the old boy. Finally, I don’t think this intellectual acrobat has the grip 


or the stamina or the practicality required to take and hold power. 

I think you might want to discuss this both in Honolulu and 
Saigon. Our present plan which calls for constitutional succession 
backed or followed by a military leader is still valid. Saigon has not 
suggested any alteration, but | gather their thinking is moving away 
from ihat solution and in the direction of supporting brother Nhu. 

(3) Most of the meeting’ was taken up with a discussion of how 
best to get political intelligence on the military establishment, particu- 
larly at the middle levels of Major and Colonal. A plan ten’ >: vely 
agreed upon is to designate whether [sic] MAAG advisers as po..tical 
reporters in addition to their regular duties. Their job would be to 
evaluate the political tendencies and loyalties of the military establish- 
ment, or that part of it within their ken, and if it ever became neces- 
sary, to use their influence as directed by the Ambassador. 


‘James M Montgomery of the Vietnam Working Group. 

“On May 20. Heavner sent an 18- page memorandum to Hilsman listing the reforms 
which the United States had urged Diem to implement since 1960, as well as “actions 
which we might consider pressing Diem to take” Projected reforms listed by Heavner 
included recognition of a legal opposition, delegation of authority, accep- 
tance of additional US. Guster cl Ge commits oud Gil Gate Gl Gn eta 
hamlet program, land reform. and measures to increase income for Vietnamese farmers 
With the exception of some possible flexibility on the question of allowing the price of 
rice to rise, Heavner noted that Diem was unlikely to respond favorably to any of the 
reforms. (Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Pol 


proposed 
15 Govt) 
* Enclosure to Document 133. 
* For text, see vol. i, p. 408. 
’ No further record of this meeting has been found 
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It was pointed out, repointed out, and repeatedly emphasized that 
the great danger in this plan would be GVN discovery of the effort. 
The reporting channel, as | understand it, would be through General 
Harkins to the station chief and the Ambassador, rather than plugging 
CIA into the machine at any other lower or lateral level. 

General Krulak was present at the meeting, and he will discuss 
the matter at Honolulu. | recommend that you talk to him about it. 











ment in the past few months. In our view however, the press situation 
in South Viet Nam at present still holds unfortunate potential which 





rigid continuation of present press policies might aggravate. After 
conversations including State, Defense, the White House (including 
the President) and USIA, it is thought desirable to keep present 
‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files. Vietnam Country Series, 4/ 
63-5/63 Secret, Limit Distribution A note on the source text indicates that the memo- 
randum was to be hand-delivered by Arthur Sylvester Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs A covering memorandum from White House Press Secretary Pierre 
Salinger to Sylvester also dated May 3 notes that the memorandum has been signed 
off here Salinger added that Sylvester should obtain the necessary clearances in the 
Departments of Defense and State There is no indication on the source text of such 

Clearances 
According to Salinger s memours. he drafted the memorandum on instructions from 
President Kennedy after the President had met with John Mecklin at the White House 
on April 29 Salinger arranged the meeting for Mecklin. who was in Washington recu 
the President should be in 


Salinger 
with Mecklin s recital —but at the same time he did not feel that any new press policy in 
Vietnam would, in the run, be successful because of the highly conflicting interests 
of the government and press there.” Nevertheless, after a discussion, in which 
McGeorge Bundy Kennedy authonzed Salinger o draft anew press gu.de- 
line te be delivered to and N olting by Sylvester. one of the periodic review 
outhned 


May 21 in Document 130 
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’ For full text of these remarks, see Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States 
John F Kennedy, 1962. p. 870 
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107. Memorandum for the Record of the Secretary of Defense 
Conference, Honolulu, May 6, 1963' 





SUBJECT 


Notes and Necessary Achons Resulteng from SecDef Honolulu Conterence on 
Vietnam, 6 May 1963 


Item 1. Evaluation of the Situation in RVN 


a. General Harkins discussed the over-all progress that had been 
made since the last meeting’ and conveyed the feeling of optimism 
that al! elements of the Country Team now have. General Harkins did 
not attempt to predict a date when the insurgency would be broken, 
but did feel that we are certainly on the right track and that we are 
winning the war in Vietnam, although the struggle will still be a 
protracted one. 

In response to a question from the Secretary, General Harkins 
stated that M-113's have proven to be excellent combat vehicles and 
have produced a very high number of VC casualties. In regard to 
M-114's, he stated that they had not been in use long enough to prove 
their merit, but that he expected them to also be of great value. 

(1) Action: The Secretary directed that we should examine the 
Thai MA Program to see if we should put additional M-113/M-114's 
in the Thai Program. we should also consider these vehicles for India. 
In this regard, CINCPAC stated that the most recent submission for 
Thailand does have APC in the program. 

b. General Harkins reported that the M-79 grenade launcher is 
one of the best weapons they have in Vietnam. It is useful for the 
troops, paramilitary forces, and for hamlet defense. 

(2) Action: The Secretary stated that we should also look into this 
weapon for Thailand. He wished to know if we have the proper 
number scheduled. We should also look into the possibility of sending 
this weapon to South America. 


c. General Harkins mentioned that in regard to US 
support, in June the Army will begin to shift from H-21's to HU-1B's. 





' Source. Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OASD/TSA Files: FRC 69 
A 6214, Sec Def Conference (HQ CINCPAC) Secret. Drafted in Washington on May 8 

The participants in the conference, which was held at CINCPAC headquarters, 
included Secretary of Defense McNamara General Harkins General Krulak Admural 
Felt, Assistant Secretary of State Hilsman, Ambassador Notting, and USOM Director 
Brent 

’ The previous conference convened by the Secretary of Defense to consider prog- 
ress in Vietnam was held on October 2, 1962. See vol. u, p. 688 
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d. In regard to the Navy, Capt. Drachnik reported that scheduled 
junks are now all operational. Thx Gulf of Siam patrol has shown 
good results, where the junks are backed up by PGM as available. He 
said that additional PGM will be assigned to the area when they are 
received. Capt. Drachnik stated that one item of concern is the shallow 
draft swimmer-support boats. They have worked out well but mainte- 
nance is difficult. The bow is subject to heavy damage and they have a 
repair problem, the main trouble at present being getting sufficient 
epoxy resin. A shipment was due on 1 April but has not yet arrived. 

(3) Action: The Secretary directed that we look into this problem 
and speed up delivery of the epoxy. 

e. General Harkins reported that the medical program is going 
well. We presently have a team of 127 US medical personnel there. 
They treat about 150,000 people a week. They are training VN person- 
nel, both VNAF and strategic hamlet medics. In regard to the latter, 
there is a problem with the GVN Department of Health which is 
slowing up the training program. 

(4) Action: The Secretary stated that he thought the major purpose 
of the 127-man medical team was to train Vietnamese and that it 
appears they are putting more emphasis on treatment rather than 
training when the opposite should be true. He directed that COMUS- 
MACYV develop and send in a plan for medical training of Vietnamese. 

f. General Harkins discussed the training and equipment of the 
paramilitary forces. In response to a question, he stated that hamlet 
militia do get weapons, but that the issue of weapons is subject to 
GVN regulations. The Secretary mentioned that at the previous con- 
ference the subject of AR-15 rifles had arisen. He asked how many 
were in-country and what was the appraisal of this rifle. General 
Harkins reported that it is a very good weapon and well-liked, but that 
the weapons in-country can do the job. The Secretary remarked that 
possibly we should not send in any new rifles unless they are AR-15's. 
It was pointed out that our rifle program is now about completed and 
that all programming is for replacement or attrition, and that for FY 64 
substituting AR-15 for other weapons would cost about an additional 
$1 million. 

(5) Action: The Secretary stated he would review the reports pres- 
ently in Defense regarding the AR-15 prior to making any further 
decisions regarding this weapon. 

g. General Harkins reported that the VC defection rate was in- 
creasing. The GVN Chieu Hoi Program has been instituted and looks 
good. However, there is a shortage of loudspeaker planes to use in 
connection with this program. It was pointed out that there is a restric- 
tion on use of US planes and crews for loudspeaker operations. The 
VNAF has enough C-47's, but needs additional loud-speaker equip- 





ment. 
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(6) Action: The Secretary stated that we should look into the 
restrictions on use of US planes and crews and make them common- 
sense restrictions, that we should minimize the participation of US 
personnel and that we should expand as rapidly as possible the GVN 
capability for loudspeaker operations. He directed that COMUSMACV 
send in a list of equipment needed to install in GVN planes and that 
DOD will see that it is delivered. 


h. General Harkins reported on progress of the National Cam- 
paign Plan noting that Phase I is essentially completed, and Phase II 
should formally start in July. However, there will be no dramatic entry 
into Phase Il, since many activities are already underway with in- 
creased operations throughout SVN. 


i. On the Strategic Hamlet Program, Mr. Trueheart reported that 
generally speaking it is going very well in the first three Corps areas, 
but not very well in the IV Corps. He stated that in the II Corps we 
have an excellent plan which is well co-ordinated and which is going 
well. In the Delta area, the strategic hamlet problem is more difficult. 
Here the people are spread out more, with hamlets one house wide 
and five miles long along the canal. In the area there are more VC, the 
people are generally more hostile to the Government, and strategic 
hamlets defenses are more difficult. 


j. On border problems, General Harkins stated that as long as we 


have Laos and Cambodia there will be border problems. In regard to 
infiltration, he stated that Phu Quoc is a transshipping point. Where 
the junk patrols are backed up by PGM (as in the Phu Quoc area), they 
are more effective. 

k. In giving his outlook for the future, General Harkins gave his 
opinion that some of our recent setbacks had been due to people 
dropping their guard. He said that this is a natural reaction when 
things are going well, and it is something we have to watch. Also, this 
is the wrong time for us tc: mention any cutback to the GVN. We 
should not have them think that now that we have gotten them this 
far, we are going to decrease our support. 


Item 2. Comprehensive Plan South Vietnam 


a. CINCPAC presented the proposed ‘64-69 RVNAF force struc- 
ture and the proposed phasing in of equipment to the RVNAF The 
Secretary questioned some of the figures, in that they showed larger 
forces in ‘68 than in ‘64, whereas we are operating on the assumption 
that the back of the insurgency would be broken by FY 65. 

(7) Action: The Secretary stated it his impression that the projec- 
tions were too light on helos and transport aircraft and too heavy or. 
fighters. He specifically questioned the introduction of F-5A and F-5B 
aircraft. 
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He further stated that insofar as the MAP is concerned, once the 
insurgency is broken, the MAP for GVN should be about $50 million 
per year. He suggested that it would be wise to work out two alterna- 
tive plans—one that the GVN could carry on with about $50-$100 
million US assistance annually (including supporting assistance) and 
the other which showed what would be required from a military 
standpoint. 

b. CINCPAC then presented the detailed ‘64 requirements, which 
showed a total of $163 million for maintenance of current forces and 
$59 million for fcrce improvements. It was pointed out that the $163 
million operating requirements exceeds the present FY ‘64 Vietnam 
MAP ceiling of $159.1 million. A detailed list of each project for force 
improvement was then presented. 

(8) Action: The Secretary stated that he did not see how it would 
be possible to meet the proposed total $222 million for FY 64. He then 
proposed that the figure of $65 million for ammunition be reduced to 
about $30 million. He would guarantee that if MACV ran into trouble, 
DOD would see that requirements were filled immediately from US 
stocks. The Secretary expressed his views that US equipment now in- 
country which is to be turned over to the GVN should be turned over 
at no cost to MAP. This would cover such items as helicopters, C-123, 
AC&W and Tropo-scatter equipment. 

(9) Action: The Secretary also stated that the phase out of US 
personnel as planned is too slow and that we should try to get US 
numbers down to a minimum level earlier than FY’66. 


Item 3. Role of Attack Aircraft 


a. General Anthis presented a briefing of all air operations in 
Vietnam. In each category (i.e. transport, liaison, combat sorties) there 
has been a great increase in air activity over the past year. 

(10) Action: The Secretary requested that in the future the statistics 
for combat sorties be broken down to show the types of combat sorties 
(i.e. interdiction, convoy escort, helo escort, etc.) 

b. General Anthis stated there has been an increase in photo recce 
over the past year. He stated that over 70% of targeting for interdiction 
purposes comes from photo recce. Currently, we have a problem of 
quickly getting film from the airfield to processing centers. MACV has 
requested additional aircraft (U-3B or T-37) for this purpose. 

(11) Action: The Secretary asked that we look into getting the 
U-3B aircraft to Vietnam. 

(12) Action: The Secretary remarked while the VN Air Force is 
increasing its activities, the job to be done has also increased. The 
VNAF is not doing a greater proportion of the job than they were 
doing last year; in air lift the VNAF is doing proportionally less than 
they were a year ago. He stated that it is his desire that we expedite 
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training of the Air Force so that they can take over an increasingly 
greater share of air tasks, thus relieving US personnel. He directed that 
COMUSMACY look into the training of VNAF personnel with a view 
toward accomplishing this purpose. 

c. General Anthis mentioned that the number of flare missions 
has increased greatly over the past year and that the supply of flares 
was getting short. 

(13) Action: The Secretary directed that we get an additional sup- 
ply of flares out there as soon as possible. It was reported by 
CINCPAC that 5,000 are now enroute. The Secretary asked that we 
see that the flare supply is adequate. 

d. General Anthis gave a detailed briefing of air interdiction oper- 
ations, covering the types of targets, the targeting process, and the 
control of air interdiction operations. The controls are all pointed to- 
ward hitting verified VC targets and avoiding hitting any friendly 
personnel. General Anthis mentioned that in the past year there have 
been 1350 combat sorties. During this period there have been reported 
only 14 alleged reports of air strikes hitting friendly personnel. Of 
these 14, only in two cases did investigation show the aircraft hitting 
the wrong target. 

(14) Action: The Secretary stated he is satisfied that we are doing 
well in the air interdiction effort, but that we should make sure that all 
possible errors are reported and that we keep track of any errors 
shown up in targeting in the air strikes. 


Item 4. US-GVN Relations 


a. Ambassador Nolting stated that the atmosphere of US-GVN 
relations is somewhat less cordial than it was six months ago. There 
remains a sense of touchiness in the GVN resulting from the Cl fund 
discussions. He also attributed this situation to an increasing sense of 
nationalism and from misgiving on US policy in SEA due to: 


(1) Mansfield Report 

(2) The situation in Laos 

(3) The touchiness of the GVN regarding US advisors (both mili- 
ay, and civilian) whenever advisory efforts touch upon the political 
ield. 


In regard to advisors, he stated that he feels no specific measures 
ate called for to remove any blocks of advisors. The GVN concern re 
US advisors is not with any advisors who are in the strictly military 
field, but rather with the group of advisors, civilian and military, now 
in each province and concerned with advising and assisting the Prov- 
ince Chiefs. While these advisors are the ones that cause GVN con- 
cern, at the same time it is these advisors who are most valuable in the 
over-all Cl effort. 
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(15) Action: The Secretary stated that we should have a plan for 
phasing out US personnel; as the situation improves we should phase 
down our effort. This will be required if we are to get continued US 
support for our effort in Vietnam. The Secretary also stated that the 
last category of personne! he would take out would be advisors. He 
still desires that we iay Gown a plan to have the RVNAF take over 
some functions this year so that we can take out 1,000 or so personnel 
late this year if the situation allows. The Secretary repeated that we 
should lay down a plan to expedite training to get VN personnel to 
take over tasks being performed by US personnel. For instance, he 
asked why should we have US personnel flying Cessna 185’s? 

b. Mr. Brent, USOM Director, presented the GVN budgetary pro- 
jections, showing that there is a projected shortage of piasters for 
future operations. The alternatives we have for solving this piaster 
shortage are all undesirable; these include budget deficits, US piaster 
purchase, and relaxation of US imposed import controls. The piaster 
problem was discussed further without reaching any recommended 
solution. 

(16) Action: The Secretary requested that in view of the impending 
piaster shortage and the GVN deficit, the Ambassador let State and 
Defense know if the GVN should do any cutting back on its piaster 
support of Cl operations. 

c. There was a brief discussion of press relations. It was pointed 
out that we have a problem either if US personnel talk too much or 
refuse to talk to the press at all. Better indoctrination is the only way 
we can improve this situation. 

(17) Action: The Secretary requested that General Wheeler look 
into putting more emphasis on training our people before they leave 
the US. This is the best place to indoctrinate them in regard to press 
relations. 


Item 5. GVN Operations in the DRV 


(Being reported separately by Gen. Krulak.)’ 


L.C. Heinz‘ 
Rear Admiral, USN 
Director, Far East Region 


‘No such report has been found. 
* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 
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108. Letter From the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs (Hilsman) to the Director of the United States 
Information Agency (Murrow) 


Washington, May 6, 1963. 


Dear Ep: I would like to suggest a steady, low-key, and continu- 
ing propaganda campaign, particularly through Vietnamese media, to 
the effect that North Viet-Nam is falling increasingly under Commu- 
nist Chinese influence. 

Ho chi Minh poses as the father of Vietnamese independence and 
it would be galling for him and his government since the Chinese have 
been the ancestral enemies for more than 2,000 years, having invaded 
Viet-Nam many times and, indeed, controlled the country for about 
1,000 years. Ho chi Minh has always tried to straddle between Russia 
and Communist China and to play the role of the elder statesman 
patching up differences between the two. His posture is clearly becom- 
ing increasingly uncomfortable and I thus think it would be timely to 
turn his discomfort to our advantage. 

Perhaps more importantly we do not want North Viet-Nam to 
become a satellite of Communist China. This would be regarded 
widely in Southeast Asia as one more inevitable step in the takeover of 
Asia. It would also render that much more difficult any possible politi- 
cal solution to the Vietnamese problem and reduce the viability of the 
Vietnamese hope that some day their country may be reunited. While 
this hope may not seem very viable to us even now, it must be a part 
of the long range political program of any government in South Viet- 
Nam. We cannot, within our present policy, control the balance of 
North Viet-Nam’s alignment between Russia and Communist China, 
but I think we have the capability of influencing it. If Ho chi Minh and 
his government are labelled as becoming increasing subservient to 
Communist China it is at least likely that he will increase his efforts to 
demonstrate his continuing strong connections with the Russians. 

Ho's problems in this respect are highlighted by an Airgram from 
Paris (A-1693, January 16, 1963)’ citing French sources to the effect 
that the number of Russian technicians in North Viet-Nam declined 
from 60% to 15% of all technicians in North Viet-Nam during 1960 
and 1961 whereas the percent of ChiCom technicians allegedly in- 
creased from 28% to 80% of all technicians. Ho’s problem is also 
brought out in an AP despatch of April 5 indicating thai since he will 
not achieve a quick victory he will need a lot of logistic support for a 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam W. Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, INF— 
Information Activities (Gen). Secret. Drafted on 15 by Wood and cleared by Rice. 
Also sent to Jorden. 

* Not printed. (/bid., Central Files, 851H. 0060/1-1663) 
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long war and reflecting his concern that if he accepts such support 
from Communist China his country would become “virtually a vassal 
of neighboring China.” 

I suggest such a campaign could be carried on by highlighting 
every visit or program between North Viet-Nam and Communist 
China and by frequently citing the innumerable instances in 
Vietnamese history when the Chinese have sought to or have actually 
gained control of Viet-Nam. | believe the program should not be 
highkeyed and short lived. It should be a slow, steady repetition of the 
theme. We should avoid the untruth of stating that Ho chi Minh is the 
satellite of the Communist Chinese, but rather suggest that f.. is fall- 
ing increasingly under their influence. 

In this connection I wonder if someone on your staff could give us 
the present status of our capacity and of the South Vietnamese capac- 
ity to broadcast into North Viet-Nam. 

I would be glad to have your views on this question and provide 
any further information which you might need 


Sincerely, 
Roger Hilsman’ 


’ Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





109. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, May 6, 1963—7 p.m. 


987. CINCPAC for POLAD and Ambassador Nolting. Deptel 951, 
Emb A-651.* GVN replied May 4 to ICC concerning DRV charges on 


“noxious chemicals” (copies being pouched). Reply asserts charges 
completely without foundation, explains purpose defoliation opera- 
tions in RYN; claims no chemical product other than 2,4-D 2,4,5-T 


‘ Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 27-14 S VIET. Secret. Repeated to 
CINCPAC, London, New Delhi, and Ottawa. 
* In telegram 951 to , April 12, the Department concurred in the Embassy's 
to encourage the of Vietnam to limit the response to the North 
ietnamese charges to a denial. (/bid,, POL 27-10 S VIET) A-651 from Saigon, 
April 23, transmitted a copy of the 8 letter from the ICC to the Government of 
Vietnam requesting a response to Vietnamese charges that noxious chemicals had 
been used to carry out ‘collective reprisals” against the people of South Vietnam. (/bid, 
POL 27 S VIET) 
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has “ever” been used, particularly arsenites and others alleged by 
Hanoi. Letter says DRV charges constitute inadmissible interference in 
internal affairs of RVN; notes Communist propaganda effort aims at 
diverting international attention from VC aggressive acts (it mentions 
particularly VC arsonists in Saigon) in face realization that VN people 
turning away from Communist propaganda (Strategic Hamlet and 
Chieu Hoi programs are cited). GVN letter also encloses text President 
Diem’s VOA interview (Emb A-552)’ and Professor Buu Hoi's April 
15 press conference this subject (Emb A-628).‘ Finally, letter says in 
event “some” members ICC wish to form “personal opinion” GVN 
mission will arrange with local authorities for them to go to provinces 
where VC propaganda alleges defoliation caused damage or claimed 
We consider | ‘ter generally good (although claim that no other 
chemicals than 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T used is not true and no mention 
made of crop destruction) but final reference to visit more forthcoming 
than we would have preferred. Colonel An, Chief GVN Mission to 
ICC, explained to Embassy officer wording of this paragraph had been 
changed from “invitation” to offer to “arrange if requested” in light 
Embassy's views; draft had then been discussed with Foreign Minister 
Mau and President Diem who “instructed” An leave offer in. An 
requested our assistance in obtaining British and Canadian support for 
position outlined in letter. 

[1 paragraph (5 iines) not declassified | 

It continues our strong conviction (with which Colonel An [less 
than 1 line not declessified| agree) ICC investigation would be counter- 
productive and latest offer to arrange visit should not be permitted 
provide opening wedge such investigation. Would be helpful if New 
Delhi, Ottawa, London, and Department would continue use appro- 
priate opportunities emphasize this position. We plan continue taking 
this position here with Canadians, British and GVN. 

Concerning New Delhi's 4123° to Department, Embassy fully 


agrees first para Deptel 1000.° On question legal committee report,’ 


‘In the interview, which was conducted by the Voice of America on March 17, 
Diem characterized the North Vietnamese charges as “a pure fabrication”. (Airgram 
A-552 from Saigon, March 26; ibid, POL 27-10 S VIET) 

*On April 15, Professor Buu Hoi, Director of the Vietnamese Atomic Energy Office, 
held a press conference in Saigon to that defoliants and herbicides were not 
harmful to humans or animals and have benefical effects. (Airgram A-628 from 
Saigon, April 18; ibid.) 

“In telegram 4123 from New Delhi, April 23, the Embassy noted that Indian 
officials inclined to the view that it might be better if the ICC investigated the North 
Vietnamese charges and refuted them rather than dismiss them and leave the question 
open for further exploitation by the North Vietnamese. (/bid.) 

* The first paragraph of telegram 1000 to , April 25, outlined the Department 
of State's conviction that given Polish , the ICC was unlikely to clear the 
Government of Vietnam rapidly of the noxious chemical charges. Rather, the investiga - 

Continued 
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believe its release would have considerable exploitable value to us 
even though information old and we should seek avoid quid pro quo 
between non-publication of report and ICC decision not to investigate 
chemicals charges. In view immediate necessity preventing ICC inves- 
tigation, however, and fact our views on legal report recently con- 
veyed Indians, believe we should concentrate on “noxious chemicals” 


charges and not add to potential linkup those charges with legal report 
by pressing for latter at this time. 


Manfull 
tion would probably be prolonged with continued propaganda exploitation by the North 


Vietnamese. (/bid.) 





110. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, May 7, 1963—7:57 p.m. 


1055. Joint State /Defense message. Embtel 824.’ Herbicides. Pro- 
gram has been reviewed by highest levels: 

Defoliation: 1. Authority to initiate defoliation operations is dele- 
gated to Ambassador and COMUSMACYV. 2. Guidelines: Defoliation 
operations should be few in number, undertaken only in following 
circumstances: a) where terrain and vegetation peculiarly [particu- 
larly?] favor use of herbicides; b) in areas remote from population; and 
c) when hand cutting and burning are impracticable. A few high prior- 
ity projects can be undertaken in populated areas where military ad- 
vantage very clear and hand cutting and burning not feasible. 

Crop Destruction: 1. All crop destruction operations must be ap- 
proved in advance by Assistant Secretary FE and DOD. 2. Guidelines 
re Crop Destruction: a) Crop destruction must be confined to remote 
areas known to be occupied by VC. It should not be carried on in areas 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 27-10 S VIET. Secret; Priority; 
Limit Distribution. Drafted by Montgomery and cleared by Heavner, Hilsman, Harri- 
man, Heinz, Murrow, and Forrestal. wh ee phe On May 15 
Forrestal sent a copy of the telegram to McGeorge Bundy with a covering memorandum 
which reads, in part: “The arrangements described in the cable are satisfactory to me, 
but let me know if you have any other thoughts. Bundy initialed the memorandum and 
indicated in the margin that the arrangements described were “OK”. (Kennedy Library, 
National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 4/63-5/63.) 

Document 63. 
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where VC are intermingled with native inhabitants and latter cannot 
escape. Also should be limited to areas where VC either do not have 
nearby alternative sources food or areas in which there is overall food 
deficit e.g. High Plateau and Zone D. 

General Comments (applicable to both defoliation and crop de- 
struction): 

a. All herbicide operations to be undertaken only after it is clear 
both PsyWar preparations and nsation and relief machinery 


—— Would aapeee GVN 





d. Request by first 
1963 herbicide cherat 


Rusk 





111. Memorandum From the Secretary of Defense (McNamara) 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs (Nitze)' 


Washington, May 8, 1963. 


The tentative Military Assistance Program recommended by 
CINCPAC® for South Vietnam for the years Fiscal 1965 through Fiscal 
1968 totals approximately $575 million. In my , this is at least 


$270 million higher than an acceptable program. 


‘Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OASD/ISA Vietnam Task 
Force Files: FRC 75-163, Chronological File—Vietnam-1963. Secret. 
’ On an attached interoffice control sheet, Colonel |. R. Kent noted that Admiral Felt 
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Before the first of September, please submit to me your recom- 
mendations for the Military Assistance Program for South Vietnam for 
the years Fiscal 1965 through Fiscal 1969. For each of the years ! 


South Vietnamese forces in a form simiiar to that attached;* the de- 
fense budget to be funded by South Vietnam; the Suppiementary 
Assistance to be furnished by the U.S.; the Military Assistance Pro- 
m, both in dollars and in terms of the weapons listed in the at- 
schedule; the U.S. forces assigned to South Vietnam broken 


Robert S. McNamara‘ 


plan in accordance with McNamara s objections was 
May 9%. (T 
ibid, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, VN 091.3 


troops from Vietnam before the end of the year. CINCPAC was instructed to bear in 


tmund that Secretary McNamara felt that the phase-out program presented during 6 
too slow.” CINCPAC was to develop a revised plan to achieve 


, printed 
* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





ill. BEGINNING OF THE BUDDHIST CRISIS, MAY 9-JUNE 16: INCIDENT IN HUE, 
THE FIVE BUDDHIST DEMANDS. USE OF TEAR GAS IN HUE. SELF- 
IMMOLATION OF QUANG DUC, NEGOTIATIONS IN SAIGON TO RESOLVE THE 
CRISIS, AGREEMENT ON THE FIVE DEMANDS 


112. Telegram From the Consulate at Hue to the Department of 
State’ 


Hue, May 9, 1963—3 p.m. 


4. Buddha Birthday Celebration Hue May 8 erupted into large- 
scale demonstration at Hue Radio Station between 2000 hours local 
and 2330 hours. At 2245 hours estimated 3,000 crowd assembled and 
guarded by 8 armored cars, one Company CG, one Company minus 
ARVN, police armored cars and some carbines fired into air to disperse 
mob which apparently not unruly but perhaps deemed menacing by 
authorities. Grenade explosion on radio station porch killed four chil- 
dren, one woman. Other incidents, possibly some resulting from 
panic, claimed two more children plus one person age unknown 
killed. Total casualties for evening 8 killed, 4 wounded.’ 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 25 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate. Received at 8.33 a.m. 


‘At 7 p.m. the Raanay te Saigon cons 0 cosend super of Gio incident to Wasting: 


. 468; Mecklin, Mission in Torment, p. 153) in a detailed 
in Hue May 8-10, Consul Helble reported 
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this incident started May 7 when police attempted 
enforce law that no flags other than Viet-Namese to be flown.’ Police 
apparently encountered popular resistance to enforcement of law as 
thousands Buddhist flags publicly displayed. At police request evening 
May 7 Province Chief Dang reportedly rescinded order. Morning May 
8 demonstration at large Tu Dam Pagoda resulted in speech by Chief 
Bonze in presence Buddhist Dang criticizing GVN suppression free- 
dom religion, favoritism of Catholics. Parade banners during day anti- 
GVN orientated. Translations of same will be forwarded when avail- 
able. 

Evening May 8 crowd gathered at radio station where Head 
Bonze scheduled broadcast speech. Permission refused at last minute 
by GVN. Bonzes on scene urged people remain peaceful. GVN fire 
hoses and exhortations of Province Chief unsuccessful in dispersing 
crowd. Troops arrived and ordered di 

Bonzes said stand still, do not fight, GVN claims some threw 
rocks at radio station, although indications are this not true. Firing 
then broke out. 

1100 hours May 9, Province Chief addressed estimated 800 youth 


Helble noted that the law was “never observed” entil the attempt to endorce it 

ently on orders from President Diem. at Hue on the most important Buddhist 

the year. (The text of the outlined in Decree 189 is contained in a communi- 
qué issued by the Mayor of on Apri 8, 1963, which was transmitted to Washing- 
ton as enclosure 6 to airgram A-20) 
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113. Minutes of a Meeting of the Special Group for 
Counterinsurgency, Washington, May 9, 1963, 2 p.m.’ 





PRESENT 


Gowernor Harriman, Mr. Gilpatric, Mr. Bell. General Taylor, Mr. Forrestal, Mr 
Wilson wice Mr. Murrow, Mr. Helms wice Mr. McCone, Mr. Nolan vice The 
Anorney General 

Mr. Koren, General Krulak. Mr. Colby and Mr. Jantzen were present for lem No. 1 

Mr Wellman was present for erm No 2 


Mr Maechhing was present for the meeting 
Item 1. Southeast Asia 


[Here follows discussion of part a, “Southeast Asia Status Re- 
port,” which included a brief discussion of the proposed agreement 
with the Diem government on the joint counterinsurgency fund. Koren 
noted that the agreement in significantly reduce U.S. control over the 
funds, and Bell observed that AID personnel in the field were con- 
cerned that the Vietnamese would not push counterinsurgency pro- 
grams with sufficient vigor.] 

b. Report on the Honolulu Conference 

General Krulak presented a summary review of the Secretary of 
Defense's recent Honolulu Conference bringing out the following 
points: General Harkins cited indicators that identify favorable trends 
in the situation in Viet-Nam. Ambassador Nolting stated that the 
Vietnamnese confidence in the U.S. is not as good as it was some 
months age, but recent speeches by senior Government officials have 
somewhat restored lost ground. 


Other items mentioned by General Krulak included: The USOM 
effort is now geared to counterinsurgency; revised rules for border 
operations should assist in actions against the Viet-Cong; border patrol 
operations are moving forward but will not seal off the border; plan- 
ning is going forward on a contingency basis for future MAP and force 
structure adjustments; air interdiction is being applied under stringent 
rules and is achieving good results. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Colby agreed to look into 
recent developments in the Laos/South Viet-Nam border area. 

The Group discussed the problem of reconciling differences of 
opinion on the situation in Viet-Nam as between officials on the scene 
and the U.S. press. Mr. Wilson commented that our military in Viet- 


‘Source Department of State, Group Counterinsurgency Files: Lot 66 D 
451, Special Group (CI). Secret by Dingeman who is not listed among the 
parhopants 
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gested that we should explore sending opinion leaders other than the 
press out to Viet-Nam. 

The Group agreed that Mr. Bell should make a recommendation 
as to when it would be advisable to have General Harkins return for 
appearances before various Congressional commuttees. General Taylor 
indicated that he sees no problem in having General Harkins return 
for this purpose. 

[Here follow part c, “Man-Pack Jungle Radio;” item 2, “Vene- 
zuela;” and a general discussion of developments in the Middle East.] 


James W. Dingeman 
Executive Secretary 





114. Memorandum From the Deputy Director of the Vietnam 


Working Group (Heavner) to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs (Hilsman)' 


Washington, May 9, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Related Problems of Countennsurgency Funding and Commercial Import Program 
1. Cl Funding 


We are pressing the GVN to pick up the piaster costs of the Cl 
program and other AID projects which until now have been financed 
by our $10 million piaster purchase of last year and by counterpart 
funds. It is our best estimate that the GVN can undertake the amount 
of deficit spending required without incurring dangerous inflationary 
pressures. In the past the GVN has resisted deficit financing, clinging 
to very conservative fiscal policies. 

GVN resistance to deficit spending for the Cl programs has nct up 
until now however been couched in fiscal terms. Their objection to our 
proposed joint counterinsurgency fund was political. Diem and Nhu 
apparently feel that to share control of a fund predominantly made up 
of “their” monies would be an unacceptable infringement on 
Vietnamese sovereignty and their control of the levers of power. 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files. Lot 67 D $4, A/D-7, 
CIP Secret. Drafted by Heavner and Montgomery and sent to Hileman through Robert 
W Barnett 
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We have taken a very firm line on this issue. We have insisted that 
economic and social CI projects undertaken in support of the strategic 
hamlet program are essential to winning the war. We have further 
insisted that the GVN is obligated to finance them after our piaster 
purchase funds are exhausted. These funds will run out about the end 
of September. 

The outcome of these negotiations will not be known for quite a 
while. The GVN has agreed to finance all of these projects up to the 
total amount of 2.3 billion piasters which we requested. However, 
these projects will be subject to GVN control and in most cases will 
have to be negotiated, project by project, with the USOM. A slow- 
down and curtailment of the whole AID effort is therefore likely. 

We will have to evaluate the effect of this possible slowdown and 
curtailment on the overall program and on the total war effort as the 
program continues under the new ground rules. We will need to keep 
up a steady pressure on the GVN to maintain the necessary momen- 
tum. And if after we have given this arrangement a fair trial, it appears 
that the GVN effort is inadequate, we may be compelled to make some 
very hard decisions. 





2. The Commercial Import Program (CIP) 


As we approach the end of the fiscal year, Saigon states that 
orderly licensing and procurement under the Commercial Import Pro- 
gram will be seriously disrupted if more money is not made available. 
Saigon estimates that they need additional new obligational authority 
(NOA) of $15 million for FY63. 

The amount of aid extended under the Commercial Import Pro- 
gram has varied from year to year. The import targets have in the past 
been set, for psychological reasons, higher than we really expected the 
Vietnamese importers to realize. This was done both to ensure an 
orderly flow of commodities and to reassure the GVN that the largest 
possible amount of counterpart funds would be available for essential 
war programs. This year’s import demand, however, apparently ex- 
ceeds our estimates. 


A. Economic Considerations 


The economic justification for an increase in new obligational 
authority for the CIP is questionable. It would probably be possible for 
the GVN to maintain the present level of imports by drawing down its 
own foreign exchange reserves, which are quite substantial. It may 
also be—although this is not at all clear—that inventories in Viet-Nam 
are now so large that a curtailment of commercial import licensing 
would not seriously affect the situation. Imports could perhaps be 
halted, and the resulting cut in counterpart piaster resources made up 
by deficit spending, without any disastrous economic results. 
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It is also possible that an increase in CIP funds would result in a 
rise in GVN foreign exchange reserves or in an increase in luxury 
imports. It appears, moreover, that the GVN may be deliberately 
pumping up present import demand. The GVN has pursued an easy 
credit policy, and last month business borrowing reached an all-time 
high. Much of this borrowed money is apparently being used to 
purchase CIP goods. 

Finally, general U.S. policy toward CIP’s worldwide is that they 
must be based on balance of payments considerations rather than 
serving as budgetary support. We should recognize that this requested 
increase leans toward the budgetary support approach. 


B. Political Considerations 


The political justification for an increase is as strong as the eco- 
nomic justification is weak. In the vital area of piaster resources for the 
war effort, it is clear that GVN willingness and ability to finance the Cl 
programs depends to a large degree on counterpart piasters generated 
by the commercial import program. For us to disrupt licensing under 
the commercial import program at this time would make it doubly 
difficult, if not impossible, for us to persuade the GVN to carry out 
those CI economic and social projects which we deem so essential in 
winning the war. 


The war is entering a critical stage. Economic programs have been 
launched which support the military effort and which we believe are 
essential to any permanent restoration of security. To keep up this 
momentum we must have GVN confidence and cooperation, and we 
must retain maximum influence in the direction of the war effort. 


The funds involved are not large by comparison with our total 
effort, but failure to provide them might well reopen the whole “‘crisis 
of confidence” problem so recently skirted. 


3. Recommendations 


1 am told that the only source which we could tap to make up the 
commercial import shortfall is the President's contingency fund. I rec- 
ognize the difficulties of tapping this fund, but given the importance of 
the Viet-Nam situation, I recommend the following: 


A. We should continue to press the GVN to pick up the piaster 
costs of CI projects, undertaking whatever degree o deficit spending | is 
required to accomplish this. 

B. To support this effort we should take every step to avoid 
disrupting commercial import licensing. 

C. We should request that funds be made available from the 
President's contingency fund to cover the necessary imports. 
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D. Attached for your approval is a Memorandum to Assistant 
Administrator Janow~* recommending on political grounds that we 


tain orderly CIP licensing by using contingency funds if neces- 


sary 


* Not printed. The draft memorandum from Hilsman to Janww is not initialed and 
may have been revised before being sent. No copy of the final version has been found, 
but a May 15 letter from William Bundy to Janow indicates that Hilsman did send a 
memorandum to Janow on May 9 dealing with the Vietnam Commercial Import Pro- 
gram. The thrust of Hilsman’s memorandum to Janow spparen'iy accorded with the 
conclusions outlined in Heavner’s memorandum in light of Bundy’s supporting remarks 
in his letter to Janow: 

“I agree with Roger Hilsman that the application of strict economic criteria is not 
feasible at this time. Our Government should make every reasonable effort to sustain 
the current momentum of the GVN's military drive.” (Washington National Records 
Center, RG 330, OASD/ISA Vietnam Task Force Files: FRC 75-163, Chron Files— 
Vietnam- 1963) 

’ Further documentation on a proposed increase in the Commercial Import Program 
for fiscal year 1963 is in Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. 





115. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, May 9, 1963—3:24 p.m. 


1066. Hue 4 to Dept.’ At your discretion suggest you urge GVN 
take no repressive measures against Buddhists, offer sympathy and 
funeral expenses to families of demonstration victims, make any other 
appropriate gestures toward restoration of order and amity between 


religious groups. 
Rusk 
‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 


Immediate. Drafted by Heavner and cleared by Rice. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD. 
* Document 112. 
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116. Telegram From the Consulate at Hue to the Department of 
State’ 


Hue, May 10, 1963—2 a.m. 


5. Early AM May 10 Hue quiet. 9 PM curfew now in effect. May 9 
crowd of 3,000 gathered radio station 1700 hours local. Chief Bonze 
Central Vietnam Tri Quang called on people disperse quietly. He 
promised call meeting later date. His request obeyed. Quang has now 
demonstrated on at least three occasions his ability handle his follow- 
ers. He apparently respected as independent, non-GVN Bonze. GVN 
mobile loudspeakers roamed streets evening May 9 calling on popula- 
tion stay calm, avoid public assemblies, respect curfew. 

NRM sponsored public meeting at 1500 hours May 9 for purpose 
condemnation “Viet Cong terrorist act evening May 8” drew no a:di- 
ence whatsoever and speeches never came off. Large group mostiy 
youths, reported to have marched around old citadel part of Hue 
several hours early 9th until 0400 hours chanting down with Diem 
government. 

Theme Buddhist banners May 8 reported earlier called for equal- 
ity of religion. Protested order take religious flags down, urged no 
refusal sacrifice for Buddhist cause. USIS BPAO forwarding photo- 
graphs same. 

Bonze Quang has reportedly called upon all Buddhist followers in 
Central Vietnam who can come to Hue May 10 do so for mass funeral 
victims evening May 8. Reportedly he also has ordered meetings of 
Buddhists in all provinces. At noon May 8, prior killings, he reportedly 
sent telegrams to President Diem and Buddhist organization Rangoon 
protesting order take down flags. This order here known as Decree 
Number 10° issued by Minister Interior Saigon last year. 

Nung battalion paratroops arrived Hue May 9. All evidence indi- 
cates ARVN present incident evening 8th refused take action against 
population, CG under Deputy Province Chief Major Sy unit which 
fired. Little question now that one of these threw grenade. Province 
Chief Dang apparently has gained stature during developments, Sy 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate. Also sent to Siagon. 

* The correct reference is to Decree 189; see footnote 3, Document 112. Decree 10, 
which became a central issue in the Buddhist crisis, was issued by Emperor Bao Dai at 
Vichy, France on August 6, 1950. It established regulations governing the creation and 
functioning of associations in Vietnam. As interpreted by the Diem government, the law 
governed the functioning of the Buddhist religion, as well as political parties , trade 
unions, and sports associations. The law provided, however, that a special status shall 
be prescribed later for Catholic and Protestant missions and for Chinese congregations". 
(For text, see Journal officiel de la République du Viet-Nam, No. 34, August 26, 1950, pp. 
434-437; the English language text, as amended by Ordinance No. 6 of April 3, 1954, is 
printed as Annex XV to U.N. doc. A/5630, December 7, 1963.) 
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being considered villain. Brother of President, Ngo Dinh Can, report- 
edly informed of all developments, but not clear as to his feelings re 
situation. 

Mass funeral May 10 probably will be peaceful, although VC have 
had sufficient time to react and may attempt touch off something 
following funerals which likely be attended by thousands. Govern- 
ment offices in Hue ordered now by government delegate CVN low- 
lands to have all personnel remain in office 24 hours a day to “prevent 
VC infiltration” and have available all possible weapons. May aggra- 
vate situation. 

Population must be judged as tense. Duration and intensity of 
crisis unusual in view generally passive nature Vietnamese in terms 
public demonstrations. People seem to have taken seriously Bonze 
speech morning 8th “now is time to fight”. While word fight perhaps 
overemphatic, desire of people seems to be to have some sort of 
showdown following years of frustration for Buddhists. Student ban- 
ner morning 9th “‘please kill us”. Man on street expressing great desire 
for world to know of killings on 8th. While GVN line is VC responsi- 
ble, no credibility this among population. 

Helble 





117. Telegram From the Consulate at Hue to Department of 
State’ 


Hue, May 10, 1963—3 p.m. 


6. May 10 meeting 10:30 hours local at Tu Dam Pagoda attended 
by estimated five or six thousand Buddhists. Crowd orderly. ARVN 
troops and police in area. Province Chief Dang present. Numerous 
banners displayed “kill us, ready sacrifice blood, Buddhists and 
Catholics equal. Cancel Decree Number 10, request stop of arrests and 
kidnapping; a Buddhist flag will never go down”. Ex-chief Bonze Tri 
Quang urged all be peaceful. Carry no weapons, be prepared die. Be 
alert to VC efforts agitate people, follow Gandhi policies. Quang asked 
people agree to follow him and crowd roared assent. 


Buddhist leader [less than 1 line not declassified] told crowd this 
regime is a good govt. Bonze Quang told people fly flags and he would 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate. Also sent to Saigon. 
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take responsibility. Letter addressed to GVN* given to Province Chief 
related peaceful history Buddhists, even despite many arrests and 
kidnappings recent years. Some bad men in govt responsible for this. 
Themes of banners embodied in letter which signed by Quang and 
other high Buddhists and organizations. Chairman GVN Buddhist As- 
sociation Mat Nguyen called on GVN pay families of May 8th victims. 
Nguyen told crowd all Buddhist temples in Vietnam will always re- 
member incident on Buddha's birthday. Nguyen called on GVN pun- 
ish man who ordered open fire evening May 8th. 

Province Chief thanked Buddhists for opportunity address meet- 
ing, expressed sorrow for those dead, stated GVN ready help families 
of victims and guarantees payments to families. Crowd cheered him 
enthusiastically. * 

Final of hour long session was official placing of blame for Decree 
Number 10 re no flags on former Emperor Bao Dai who allegedly 
issued original order. Meeting ended peacefully. 

Believe crisis nearing end. Although mass funeral which may be 
held although not now confirmed could still cause difficulties. Popula- 
tion seems quiet, but long term hard feelings will clearly persist. Paci- 
fist direction of Buddhist leadership has avoided additional bloodshed 
and crystallization of conflict. Catholics here appear almost unani- 
mously sympathetic to Buddhists’ situation. 

Arriving aspects whole incident: 1) Relatively bold natural lan- 
guage in banners and addresses May 8 of Bonze; 2) Duration of ten- 
sion highlighted by 5 major demonstrations [of] over 50 [in] one hour; 
3) Total failure NRM scheduled meeting May 9 which was to have 
blamed deaths on VC; 4) Inability or unwillingness GVN to quell overt 
large scale protest albeit peaceful at early stages; 5) Willingness of 
people to congregate and demonstrate in face of police and military; 6) 
Evident grounds will rock roots popularity of cause which not fre- 
quently witnessed in Vietnam. 

Believe Embassy Saigon and Dept should anticipate some interna- 
tional reaction to incident, particularly in view Bonze Quang telegram 
to Rangoon. Would seem Communists almost certain to give incident 
big propaganda play as example GVN suppression freedom of religion 
and slaughter of innocent people. 


Helble 


* An apparent reference to the documented printed infra. 
’ A marginal comment in an unknown hand reads, at this point, “Great” 
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118. Manifesto of Vietnamese Buddhist Clergy and Faithful ' 


Hue, May 10, 1963. 


For many thousands of years the Buddhist clergy and faithful 
throughout the world as well as within the country have been loyal to 
the principles of benevolence, altruism and honesty espoused by Bud- 
dha. Because of this, Buddhism has gradually evolved an atmosphere 
of tranquillity. History has clearly proven this point. Thus, for many 
years Buddhists have been terrorized and repressed everywhere. Be- 
cause of our conscience, we are still resigned, although not cowardly 
so, in the face of the suffering and mourning of our present national 
circumstances. But our sorrow has been taken advantage of by the 
authorities to cause untold mourning among the Buddhist clergy and 
faithful in the country. Buddhism has been condemned in a mai:ner 
unjust to a religion which has existed in the country for thousands of 
years. From these actions we can perceive the bad intention of the 
authorities. They even have smashed the most sacred symbol of the 
Buddhists by taking down the International Buddhist flag. This deci- 
sion is contrary to the Constitution and brazenly violates the freedom 
of religious worship. In the face of these unjust actions, the monks and 
faithful throughout our country must rise up and struggle for their 
ideals. 

The incident which occurred three days ago really affected mo- 
rale. Blood flowed and human lives were once again sacrificed, so we 
are now determined to place our hopes before the government and to 
request the following points: 

1. To request that the Government of the blic of Vietnam 

nently retract the official cable repressing the hist religious 


2 To request that Buddhists be allowed to enjoy a special regime 
such as that allowed to Catholics according to Decree 10. 


3. To the ment to arrests and terrorization of 
Buddhist followers. ed 

4. To that Buddhist bonzes and faithful be allowed free- 
dom to preach and observe their religion. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 13-6 S VIET. Unclassified; Trans- 
lation. Transmitted as attachment A to airgram A-781 from Saigon, June 10. A slightly 
variant translation of this manifesto was transmitted as enclosure 5 to airgram A-20 
from Hue, June 3. (/bid, SOC 14-1 S VIET) The manifesto was issued at a mass meeting 
of Buddhist clergy and faithful at Tu Dam Pagoda in Hue on May 10. The five demands 
put forward in this declaration are those which have been described in some of the 


memoir acccounts dealing with the Buddhist crisis as having been addressed to the 
Diem government on May 13. (Hilsman, To Move a Nation, p. 469; Mecklin, Mission in 
Torment, p. 154) 

’ See footnote 2, Document 116. 
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5. To request that the government make worthwhile compensa- 
don fox theos lancemnt pemten whe ware iilled, ond ante out pooper 


punishment to the instigators of the murders. 

The points mentioned above express the most ardent hopes of 
Buddhist bonzes and followers in the entire country. We are prepared 
to make sacrifices until such time as the reasonable aspirations men- 
tioned above are realized. ° 
Buddhist Year 2307 Hue, 10 May 1963 


Bonze Tuong Van 

President, Vietnam General Association of Buddhists 
Bonze Mat Nguyen 

Board of Directors of the Central Vietnam Bonze Association 
Bonze Mat Hien 

Board of Directors of the Thua Thien Bonze Association 
Bonze Tri Quang 

Board of Directors of the Central Vietnam Buddhist Association 
Bonze Thien Sieu 

Board of Directors of the Thua Thien Bonze Association 


* On May 13 a representative of the Diem government met in Hue with a delegation 
of Buddhist leaders to consider the demands cutlined in the May 10 declaration. es 
official suggested that most of the Buddhist concerns were 


government 

indicated that the government would consider them. He added, however, =t- 
Buddhist declaration was extreme in language and appeared to be an ultimatum. Such 
an approach, he indicated, was a misiake. A memorandum of the discussion between an 
unnamed Vietnamese Government official and the Buddhist delegation was transmitted 
as enclosure 1 to airgram A-20 from Hue. On 15 a delegation of Buddhist leaders 
took up the Buddhist demands with President in a meeting with him at the 
Presidential Palace in Saigon. For a report of that meeting, see Document 129. 
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119. Letter From the Ambassador in Vietnam (Nolting) to 


Secretary of State at the Presidency and Assistant Secretary 
of State for National Defense Thuan’ 


Saigon, May 10, 1963. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: | refer to President Ngo Dinh Diem’s letter 
to me of April 23’ regarding the funding of counterinsurgency activi- 
ties and to our discussion the following day concerning the procedures 
to be followed in the administration of these funds. 

As | understand the position, during the calendar year 1963 the 
Government of Viet-Nam is prepared to supplement the U.S.-owned 
and counterpart piastre contributions with its own funds up to a limit 
of 2.3 billion piastres, to carry forward the mutually agreed projects 
described in broad terms in the attachment to my letter to you of 
March 18, 1963.’ (As of January 1, 1963 it was predicted that the U.S.- 
owned and counterpart piastres would amount to VN$900,000,000, 
which would leave a remainder of VN$1,4000,000,000 to be provided 
by the Government of Viet-Nam.) I understand that the Government 
of Viet-Nam is not prepared, however, to have its own funds adminis- 
tered under the procedures followed for the “purchased piastres” 
aun outa savant ahd ain tee tananieat ind 
the existing relationship between the Vietnamese Interministerial 
Committee for Strategic Hamlets and the U.S. Committee on Province 
Rehabilitation. It is also the desire of your government that the activi- 
ties of the Vietnamese authorities in the rural areas continue to be 
coordinated with those of the American agencies. 


To give effect to these principles, it is my understanding that your 
government proposes that funds to be administered by the provinces 
(generally funds for those projects enumerated in Section Al of the 
attachment to my letter of March 18) shall continue to be paid into a 
central account at the Treasury, as required, and disbursed from this 
account directly to the province chief as needed to carry out approved 
programs. 

It is also my understanding that these provincial programs will, as 
in the past, be reviewed and approved by the Interministerial Commit- 
tee and by the Committee on Province Rehabilitation. At the province 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 26-1 S VIET. Confidential. 
Drafted by Nolting and Trueheart and transmitted as enclosure 2 to airgram A-718 from 
Saigon, May 16. 

* A copy of the April 23 letter was transmitted as enclosure 1 to airgram A-718. The 
letter is summarized in Document 101. 

* Document 61. 
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level, however, the power to disburse Government of Viet-Nam funds 
view of the U.S. contributions to these programs, the province chief 
shall nevertheless consult with the U.S. representatives concerning his 
plans and proposed actions so that related U.S. and Vietnamese pro- 
grams can be properly developed and executed. The province chief 
and the U.S. advisors will keep each other informed of all aspects of 
their respective activities in the execution of the approved programs. 

With regard to those programs administered by national agencies 
(generally those projects enumerated in Sections A2, B, C, and D of 
the attachment to my letter of March 18) no special fund will be 
involved. The funds will in general be administered in accordance 
with customary procedures for the use of counterpart funds, Le., on 
the basis of appropriate understandings between the Director General 
of Budget and Foreign Aid and the U.S. Operations Mission. 

Finally, it is my understanding that your government undertakes, 
as in the past, to provide piastre support for necessary operations of 
the U.S. Operations Mission. It is estimated that such support will 
amount to VN$173,000,000 during 1963. 

I believe ‘hat the undertaking of your government with respect to 
funding of counterinsurgency activities and the procedures described 
above will provide a reasonable basis for carrying forward the strategic 
hamlet program, a program which has already contributed so much to 
the security and well-being of the rural population and which holds 
out the promise of final liquidation of the Communist insurgency and 
c. revitalization of rural society in Viet-Nam. I should be obliged if 
you would confirm that this letter correctly states the position of your 
government. ‘ 

Accept, Mr. Secretary, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 


Frederick E. Nolting, Jr. 


Concur: NGUYEN DiINnH THUAN’ 


‘The joint communiqué issued on May 17 announced agreement of funding for 
; see Document 127. 
* Printed from a copy that bears these typed signatures 
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120. Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President’ 


Washington, May 10, 1963. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


Roger Hilsman asked me to show you the attached memoran- 
dum * from him to me. | also attach an airgram’ from Fritz Nolting also 
on the subject of interdiction of air strikes against the Viet Cong. The 
issue resolves to whether or not the United States and Vietnamese 
military are effectively carrying out our policy of treating the war in 
South Vietnam as essentially a political battle. 

I don’t think that the problem raised by Roger's memorandum can 
be effectively handled from Washington. What we need is fresh lead- 
ership in the field. In this connection, State has still not come up with 
a replacement for Fritz Nolting who is returning on home leave late 
this month, although several candidates have been suggested. 


Mike 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 4/ 
63-5/63. Secret. 

“In the attached May 4 memorandum, Hilsman indicated that the officer whom 
Forrestal had sent to see him, who is identified as a major recently returned from 10 
months service in Vietnam, had made a number of points which Hilsman felt merited 

“1. That simply killing Viet Cong was not the way to win in South Viet-Nam, 

“a enh oe hee Mate cay apn rena ep and 

3. That the strategic hamlet program was the means to 

“He said that not all the Vietnamese— Amencans—understood this, See Qutoee 
and more were coming to | 

a a a taper pone ace neh pe hende 

of South Vietnam. The major skepticism about the 
of a recent study which indicated that the use of air power in Vietnam was 
under tight control 

Document 100 
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121. Memorandum From the Commander in Chief, Pacific (Felt) 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff’ 


CINCPAC 3010. Ser. 00447-63 Honoulu, May 11, 1963. 
SUB) 

Revised Plan for Republic of Vietnam 
REF 


(a) JCS msg 9820 DTG 091805Z May 1963 
(>) CINCPAC msg DTG 102246Z May 1963’ 
(c) USAF APSMSB 60437 DTB 091639Z May 1963 NOTAL ‘ 
(4) CINCPAC msg DTG 1100172 May 1963° 


ENCL 
(1) Outhne Revised Plan for Republic of Vietnam 


1. Pursuant to directives by the Secretary of Defense during the 
conference held in Honolulu on 6 May 1963 and guidance in reference 
(a), an outline revised plan has been prepared. The details fo the plan 
will be developed within the guidelines of a force structure that the 
RVN budget can support with minimum U.S. MAP assistance, acceler- 
ation of RVNAF training for earlier takeover of U.S. equipment and 
functions, a realistic demobilization program to prevent economic 
chaos, and minimum forces necessary to cope with reinsurgency and 
Permit timely introduction of U.S. forces in the event of overt aggres- 


2 Assumptions: 


a. The insurgency can be controlled by the end of CY 1965 (mid- 
FY 66). Note: In my view, it is overly rt to assume that insur- 


can be controlled as early as 65 as in 
gency tan y hopefully expressed 


‘ Source: W. National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, 
Vietnam 091.3 MAP. _A marginal note on the source text indicates that a copy was 
sent to Secretary McNamara and he saw it. 

* See footnote 4, Document 111. 

* In CINCPAC telegram 102240Z to RUEAHQ/HQ USAF, May 10, CINCPAC sur- 
veyed programs designed to build up Se a eee 
permit the early release of US. nits Gem Vietnam. These 
training and liaison pilot training (Washington National Conner, RG 319. 
pemy Poassage Contr Micsatiten Rael 11330) 

* Not found. 

* In CINCPAC telegram 110017Z to RUEAHQ/HQ USAF, May 11, CINCPAC in- 
structed the Air Force command to prevent an anticipated ~ ‘in the training 

for South Vietnamese pilots (Washington National Center, RG 319, 
Army Message Center Microfilm, Reel 11331) 








to civil law. Paragraph 2g. is valid only if this is accomplished on a 
timely basis. 


5. The FY 64-69 force structure and priority list for FY 64 were 


* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature. 
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[Here follows an 18-page enclosure giving statistical projections 
dealing with fiscal year 1964 operating costs, a priority investment list 
for fiscal year 1964, South Vietnamese force structure objectives 
through fiscal year 1969, and the cost of the military assistance pro- 
gram for South Vietnam for fiscal years 1965 through 1969.] 





122. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 


Washington, May 13. 1963—6:36 p.m. 


1084. Believe public reopening of issue American presence and 
mutual confidence by Ngo Dinh Nhu in interview with Warren Unna’* 
cannot be ignored. Uniess you perceive objection, request you seek 
interview with Diem to protest Nhu action and clarify GVN intentions. 
You may state you speaking under instructions. 


You may draw on following at your discretion: 

1. We are aware of propaganda Communists generate as result US 
military presence SVN. We also very much aware of US casualties and 
dollar costs resulting from assistance we supplying GVN at GVN 
request. It is in our interest to reduce our military commitment in SVN 
as fast as VC threat effectively reduced and this has always been our 
policy. 

2. We do not believe that time has yet arrived when Viet Cong 


threat so reduced and GVN military capabilities so improved that we 
can safely undertake large reduction US military presence. It is our 
understanding that this view shared by GVN. (This connection we 


note Nhu considers even amnesty program premature.) We hope that 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 6 US. Secret: Priority Drafted by 
Heavner and cleared by Hileman. Rice. Koren and in DOD/ISA by Heinz Repeated to 
CINCPAC for POLAD 

*On Sunday, May 12. ated g dehigbemnpe moh s featured an onterview 
by Warren Unna with Ngo Dinh Nhu. in which Unna quoted Nhu as saying that South 
Viet Nam would like to see half of the 12,000 to 13,000 American military stationed 
here leave the country — Unne described Nhu as the power behind the throne and wrote 
that Nhu told LU S authonties 5 months earher that it was possible to withdraw one half 
of the American forces, and that the presence of unnecessary American forces lent 
credence to Communist propaganda Unna reported that Nhu and Diem distrusted 
Americans working at local levels im Vietnam and that Nhu felt that many American 
advisers were only intelligence gatherers Referring to American impatience Nhu said 
that the time was not npe for a general counter-offensive He added according to l nna 
that many of our American friends who died here are cases of soldiers who exposed 
themselves too readily 
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a cut of perhaps 1,000 men may be possible later this year but that 
would depend on progress made and would come only after private 
discussion with GVN. 

3. When time does arrive to reduce US forces, best procedure is 
obviously joint announcement by both governments that in light prog- 
ress made against VC, cuts in order. We would hope to work it out in 
that fashion. 

4. Public call for cut in US forces by high official like Nhu likely 
generate new and reinforce already existing US domestic pressures for 
complete withdrawal from SVN. 

5. Statement that some American casualties incurred because our 
advisors are daredevils and expose themselves needlessly likely to 
have very bad effect on morale US forces. To be effective, advisors 
must often be at or near scene of battle. We believe, as President 
Kennedy said in his State of Union message,’ that our casualties 
suffered in Viet-Nam were incurred in defense of Free World. It will 
not be well taken by US public or by US forces in Viet-Nam to be told 
our casualties were needless. 

6. As GVN well aware, Americans were not behind attempted 
1960 coup and our actions at that time were correct and in accordance 
with international practice. To suggest we were behind coup can only 
serve Communist cause. 

7. If GVN has any evidence of US ploicng as alleged in Unna 
interview we would like to see it. Our policy has been full support for 
Diem government in fight against Viet Cong and efforts provide better 
life for Vietnamese people. 

If Diem indicates he agrees our forces should not be subject large 
cut at this time, you should suggest a public statement to this effect. 
You may say it will be difficult for us to justify to Congress greater 
U.S. forces than GVN apparently wishes and that public statement 
GVN position therefore important. ‘ 

If on contrary Diem agrees with Nhu that large cut in order or in 
general associates himself with Nhu position as reported by Unna, you 
should seek at your discretion to clarify exact GVN position and inten- 
tions on these issues. If it seems useful to you, you may state until 


For text of President Kennedy's State of the Union message, January 14, 1963, see 
Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: John F Kennedy, 1963, pp. 11-19. 

* Heinz and Hilsman faced sharp questioning from the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on May 14 as a result of the Nhu interview, and Hilsman cabled Nolting on May 
16 to reemphasize the need to persuade Diem to restrain Nhu in his public remarks: 


Reactions to Nhu interview very strong on Capitol Hill. Foresee considerable domestic 
criticism and opposition our Viet-Nam policy as direct result. My own feeling is that 
Nhu s action incomprehensible and | wonder whether he will not repeat performance if 
not brought up sharply and immediately. If you have not already seen Diem, you should 
be sure to couch your protest in strongest possible language." (Telegram 1098 to Saigon, 
May 16; Department of State, Central Files, DEF 6 US) 
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further progress against VC achieved, we believe war can be won only 
by maintaining something like present level US forces SVN. If it ap- 
pears useful tactic, you may also request list of activities which GVN 
believes could be cut. 

Believe above points should also be made to Nhu in manner you 


deem appropriate. 
Rusk 





123. Lettez From the Commander, Military Assistance 
Coramand, Vietnam (Harkins) to President Diem’ 


Saigon, May 15, 1963. 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: As you well know, for over a year the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been backing an intensified programm 
for aid and assistance to the Government of the Republic of Vietnam. 
You are conversant with our many and varied programs, particularly 
those in the military, economic, social, and psychological fields. Last 
week Ambassador Nolting and I, with selected personnel from our 
staffs, met in Hawaii with Secretary of Defense McNamara and repre- 
sentatives of other Washington offices to review the status of these 
U.S. programs. In my short conversations with you during the past 
few days, | have mentioned certain aspects of this meeting and the 
various U.S. programs. However, | think it timely to present for your 
consideration a review of the progress made in certain areas to date, 
therefore this letter. In this review I will confine my remarks only to 
the military programs. 

Our combined, intensified effort really began in late 1961 and 
early 1962 and has continued to the present, at which time I can report 
practically all military programs have been completed or are well on 
the way to completion. 

What has been accomplished? The results are indicated below: 

Intelligence: A significant effort to improve the intelligence advi- 
sory capabilities was initiated in January 1962. The new U.S. Intelli- 
gence advisors were all in place by May 1962. These advisors working 
side-by-side with their Vietnamese counterparts have made a com- 
mendable improvement in reporting and editing intelligence data. The 
improvement has been apparent in the success of the Vietnamese 


‘Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 334, MAC/V Files: FRC 69 A 
702, 204-58 Command Reporting (1963). Secret 
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actions in the field. On the U.S. side, and because of the one-year 
assignment of most personnel, practically all of the original advisors 
now have been replaced. The new group have been handpicked, given 
special schooling in both intelligence matters and language training 
and, all-in-all, should further improve our joint intelligence efforts. 

Communications: A year ago a reliable military communications 
system did not exist. Since September 1962, there has been a tremen- 
dous improvement in communications throughout the country and 
within the tactical units of the Vietnamese Armed Forces. The tropo- 
spheric scatter system, recently completed in the northern part of the 
RVN, is now being extended into the Delta region. All divisions and 
major units are now conncted by telephone switchboards and other 
improvements are being made daily. 

Mobility: There are now seven U.S. Army helicopter companies 
and one U.S. Marine helicopter squadron in the country to provide 
troop transport and escort capability for ARVM. These units plus the 
two VNAF squadrons provide a formidable mobile force for rapid 
reaction against the Viet Cong. 

With improved intelligence, widespread and rapid communica- 
tions, and a constantly available mobile force, actions of the RVNAF 
have improved tremendously and should improve even more in the 
future. While I believe that these are the primary improvements, much 
more has been accomplished. 

New Divisions: The Ninth and Twenty-Fifth Divisions have been 
added to the “Front Line’ combat troops in the past year. Both have 
given outstanding accounts of themselves in recent actions. 

Paratroops: The training of the Parachute Brigade has been com- 
pleted and the ARVN now has six battalions, all combat tested and 
proven in battle. They are very fine soldiers and create a fine impres- 
sion wherever they go. 

Marines: The four Marine battalions, like the paratroopers, are 
outstanding soldiers. They, too, have been combat tested and also give 
an outstanding performance when they confront the enemy. 

Rangers: 86 Ranger Companies have been processed through the 
training schools. Many have seen combat and are used in small-scale 
operations constantly. | think greater and more effective use should be 
gained from them in the future. 

Civil Guards: As you know, last year over 375 Civil Guard compa- 
nies were trained. The Civil Guard Program continues to increase in 
strength, and this year’s program calls for training and equipping new 
companies while retraining some of the old companies where neces- 
sary. 

Self-Defense Corps: Last year over 1,700 SDC platoons were 
trained in some 35 camps. Like the Civil Guard, the Self-Defense 
Corps is being increased, equipped, trained, and retrained in 1963. I 
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am sure you know as well as | that the Civil Guard and the Self- 
Defense Corps share a tremendous burden in the complex war against 
the Viet Cong. 

Civilian Irregular Defense Groups: U.S. and RVN Special Forces 
have trained approximately 40,000 members of the Civilian Irregular 
Defense Group. These are the mountain scouts, the commandos, the 
strike force, and the village militias. The program continues and be- 
comes even more important as RVN control moves into those ar as 
where the Viet Cong have controlled the population for many years in 
the past. 

M-113’s: One-hundred forty-seven of the M-113 Armored Per- 
sonnel Carriers are now used extensively in combat. These have 
proven invaluable and have operated faithfully under extremely diffi- 
cult conditions in the war against the Viet Cong. | think these vehicles 
will be used to greated advantage as the unit commanders and soldiers 
gain experience in the use and capabilities of these very fine fighting 
machines. 

M-114: This is a new armored vehicle, not yet fully tested in 
combat. However, the four companies organized with the 95 vehicles 
now in the country are trained and should be in action before the end 
of this month. 

Caribou, C-123's, Otters: There is one Caribou company in the 
country partially serving the most remote of the outlying bases, and 
also two C-123 squadrons which carry the brunt of the load in the air 
transportation of men and supplies. There is also one Otter company, 
a small passsenger vehicle with limited military cargo capability, oper- 
ating in the corps and division forward areas. The performance of 
these aircraft has been outstanding. 

Air Force: The sortie rate for the Air Force rose from 150 sorties a 
month in January 1962, to over 1,500 in April 1963. The pilots are 
becoming more experienced, and many of the night operations are 
now performed by the VNAF The Air Force is being dispersed in small 
tactical units throughout the country so that their reaction time will be 
even more rapid than it is today. This should greatly increase the 
damage it can do to the Viet Cong. 

Navy: The Junk Fleet of 644 junks now has 28 divisions patrolling 
the coast. The Sea Force has taken over patrol along the 17th Parallel 
and in the Gulf of Siam, while the River Force is supporting operations 
in the Delta area. 

Strategic Hamlet Program: As you are aware, there are over 6,000 
strategic hamlets now completed in the country, with practically 
8,000,000 people securely tucked away behind their fences. I believe 
this program, more than any other, has served to isolate the Viet Cong 
from the people. As it nears its completion in the coming months, it 
should prove one of the turning points in the war. Many of the combat 
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units are involved in “clearing and holding” operations in support of 
the strategic hamlets. While I think this is vital, I believe that at the 
same time we must continue to have other operations which search 
and clear the Viet Cong bases that can be located. 

With all of these accomplishments, the major prospective courses 
should be to: organize, train, and develop the new units—re-organize, 
refine, and retrain the old units. Besides continuing to carry the war to 
the enemy, training in all branches of the service and all its various 
aspects continues to be one of the most vital features of any future 
program. 

The RVNAF operations continue to increase and improve in scope 
and effectiveness; however, there are still areas for refinement. I feel 
many military plans are too grandiose, employing too many large 
units. Although these are necessary in some instances such as the 
operation in the Do Xa area, | think they should be the exception. A 
review of the records will show that the smaller operations, of battal- 
ion-size or less, contributed more than 70% in the Viet Cong casual- 
ties. Small unit actions must be continually stressed. I am also con- 
cerned that too often once contact with the enemy has been 
established it is lost too quickly, the enemy fades away, and the 
operation is called to a halt. Nothing will hurt the Viet Cong more 
than relentless pursuit. The units must stay out longer, and once 
contact is gained, continue to retain it until the Viet Cong are elimi- 
nated. 

Although | have said the intelligence has improved, there is still 
room for further improvement. Too many operations are still based on 
faulty or incomplete intelligence and end with no real contact being 
established—as though we were fighting ghosts. 

The Viet Cong are still with us, but for the most part are not so 
bothersome. His logistics support (principally food and medicine) has 
been severely disrupted by the RVNAF operations, and his own opera- 
tions have been cut in half. However, he is still a wily enemy and 
apparently is dedicated to his cause because he continues to put up a 
very stiff fight under pressure. As the RVNAF presses him harder, I am 
sure we will continue to find him an even more stubborn enemy 
because he is gradually getting to be like a rat caught in a trap with no 
place to go and being constantly annoyed. He is becoming a “foreign 
legion” in a foreign country without support from the local popula- 
tion. 

All in all, the past year has been one of remarkable effort and 
remarkable progress. All the programs listed above have been carried 
to a successful conclusion on the one hand while fighting the war 
continues on the other. Few people realize this, but to me it makes the 
accomplishment of the Armed Forces of the Republic of Vietnam even 
more impressive. The Army, Air Force, and Navy of the Republic of 
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Vietnam have come into their own by carrying the fight to the enemy. 
Daily they gain more and more confidence, and many units have won 
their spurs. We might call 1962 the year of the “building the base”. | 
am confident that 1963 shall be called the year of victory. From the 
military point of view I know that this can be true if we continue to 
maintain constant pressure on the enemy, even more so than we have 
in the past six months. The equipment is on hand, the units are 
trained, the morale is high, and from all | can ascertain, the determina- 
tion and the will are present. 

Though I note your brother, Counselor Nhu, in a recent interview 
with the press * said we are not ready to go on the offensive, | disagree. 
The RVNAF is ready—over two-thirds of the people are in strategic 
hamlets. | say the time for an all-out offensive is at hand, before the 
armed forces get stale. 

1 will close by saying that at the staff conference last week in 
Hawaii, Secretary McNamara reiterated the U.S. policy of support for 
your country, and that we would leave no stone unturned to achieve 
victory in Vietnam. My staff and |, and further, all of the U.S. advisory 
and support agencies in Vietnam are ready and willing to do their part 
in continuing the pressure against the Viet Cong to see that victory is 
within our grasp in 1963. 


Very respectfully yours, 


Paul D. Harkins’ 
General, United States Army 


’ See footnote 2. supra 
Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 
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124. Letter From the Assistant Administrator for the Far East, 
Agency for International Development (Janow), to the 
Assistant Director for Rural Affairs, United States 
Operations Mission in Vietnam (Phillips) ' 


Washington, May 15, 1963. 


Dear Rurt: Your letter to me and your memorandum to Joe Brent 
of May 1° on the question of financing of the counter-insurgency effort 
have been very much on my mind. I hope you will understand that 
since | returned to Washington we have been overwhelmed by prepa- 
rations for our Congressional Presentations. There were two this 
week. On Monday I was before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
on our personnel/management and I have just returned today from 
our hearings before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on the 
whole of our program. 

Today was not a very comfortable environment for the hearings 
as we had an editorial in The Washington Post’ following up Warren 
Unna’s story on Nhu’s suggestion for a 50 percent reduction in the 
number of GI's in Vietnam that gave some members of the Committee 
difficult questions to ask concerning our policies in Vietnam. What | 
am about to say to you is not influenced by this experience of today 
nor by the news statements. 

At the Honolulu Conference | talked with Ambassador Nolting, 
with Joe Brent, and also raised, on the floor of the conference, the 
problems of our counter-insurgency operations under the changed 
financing plan. | asked General Harkins in the general meeting 
whether he had heard from his MAAG sector advisors that the change 
in financing would impede the programs establishing the strategic 
hamlets and the movement of supplies to them. He said he had not 
heard from them and did not know whether there would be great 
difficulties. 

Both Nolting and Brent agreed that the system had to be changed 
and that a compromise method of operation, using the Government of 
Vietnam funds in the manner acceptable to the Government of Viet- 
nam, would have to be tried. When I said on the floor of the confer- 


Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, AID-7 
CIF Secret 

‘The May 1 memorandum is printed as Document 102. The letter from Phillips to 
Janow has not been found 

‘On May 14, The Washington Post made Warren Unna’s May 12 interview with Ngo 
Dinh Nhu (see footnote 2, Document 122) the subject of an editorial. The Washington 
Post noted that the interview raised basic questions concerning U.S. involvement with 
the Diem government 
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ence that our Assistant Director had reported he expected difficulties 
in operation and any change in the methoas that had been followed 
would be an impediment to the program, Secretary McNamara said he 
did not think that we could very well insist on perpetuating a system 
where the GVN had such strong objections. Secretary McNamara did 
not, however, appear to have been briefed on this subject. Because 
MAAG had not prepared their position and thereby there is only the 
Ambassador's and Brent's views here that a compromise method 
should be tried, it would not be good for you to visit Washington now. 

I discussed this at some length with Dave Bell. He and | agreed 
that your views had to be heard and respected as you are the man on 
the spot charged with the responsibility of that which is central to our 
whole program in Vietnam. We agreed, however, that because the 
Ambassador feels that even if we purchased piasters with dollars the 
Vietnamese might not permit us to use them as we had in the past, we 
had no alternative but to attempt to make the alternate system work. 
On the other hand, both Dave Bell and I feel if it does not work, if the 
300ds are delayed in delivery, if there are impediments to the program 
that the question should be promptly reopened. 

I am sure that you will find that Joe Brent, the Ambassador and 
General Harkins will all feel this way. We urge you to take this 
attitude and not to prejudge the alternate system. If it does not work, if 
there is a documented case of delays, inefficiencies and waste, I assure 
you that you will have plenty of support in changing the system. 

The question of your resigning and other members of your staff 
resigning would not achieve, at this time, a change in policy and will 
damage not advance our hamlet program in Vietnam. The problem 
cannot be dealt with that way. We cannot afford to lose your services; 
we have no replacement for you and will not look for one. I have not 
met anyone whom I would trust to have the same understanding, the 
same energy and the same passion for this program. The achievements 
of the strategic hamlet and your achievements are at the core of the aid 
program in Vietnam, and it is not a program which can spare you nor, 
in my opinion, is it one you can walk away from. Our assignment is to 
finish this program. We suggest that you do this: operate in such a way 
as to respect to the greatest degrees possible the Vietnamese sensitivi- 
ties about not losing control of their government to us and yet we must 
not sacrifice a critical amount of efficiency. All the materials we supply 
are still in our hands, the food, fertilizer, barbed wire and guns we still 
control. Only the piaster fund control has changed. If you find impedi- 
ments to the flow of materials to the strategic hamlets, because of the 
Vietnamese management of funds, these should be documented not 
just by you but jointly with the MAAG sector advisors. It will greatly 
simplify our programs if we represent what we find in this area as a 
joint AID/MAAG report. As I understand President Diem’s and Nhu’s 
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objections to American intervention at the province level, it is primar- 
ily directed against the MAAG people and not towards A.1_D. In any 
event, the strategic hamlet efforts are in a joint program and involve 
the flow of MAAG materials as they do ours. Joint reporting seems to 
me essential if we are to watch the “compromise” plan. 

I would like to say that I read with pleasure and with substantial 
benefit your report on Quang Ngai* and found it very heartening 
indeed. I assure you that I share your concern about any change that 
may spoil or impede the very promising hamlet program. | want you 
to feel free to ask that any of the reports you make to Joe Brent should 
be sent in copy to me. I have, of course, sent a copy of this letter to Joe. 

It would be most welcome if something good came out of this in 
the way of increased Vietnamese efficiency and greater provincial 
authority and initiative. | have passed your letters around, and many 
of us here are worrying with you. 


With best regards. 
Cordially, 


* Not found 
* Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





125. Memorandum from the Deputy Director of the Vietnam 


Working Group (Heavner) to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs (Hilsman)' 


Washington, May 15, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Possible Responses to Nhu Call for Cut in US. Forces 


You requested a list of actions we might take which would hurt 
Diem but not the war effort. The list, plus estimates of likely results, 
follows: 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, POL-1 
Gen. Pol. Secret; Limit Distribution 
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A. Possible Actions 


foreign exchange reserves as a hedge 

American withdrawal, aid cuts, or pressures li is. 

(b) Sugar and Wheat Flour. We finance, 
about $25 million 
have the same 
POL. 

(c) [less than 1 line not declassified] Support for National Youth 
Center. This is quite a small item [1% lines not deciassified]. But as a 


gesture, it might prick Nhu directly because he is the Mogul of 
Republican . 


are items such as rehabilitation of the air field at Danang ($3.5 mi 
and construction of a quai wall at Saigon ($1.6 million). 


3. Cutting Farmgate. The military view would be, | am sure, that 
any cut in Farmgate would be very bad for the war effort. Perhaps 
they could eliminate interdiction type missions, however, and carry 
out all their other missions in spite of a healthy cut. There is a lot to be 
said for this idea, in terms of U.S. and world opinion, because Farm- 
gate is our only real combat involvement. On the other hand, Diem 
would be nettled, but not deeply hurt. Nhu could present it as a 
personal triumph, i.e. we were forced out. 


4. Public Statements. It might help domestically to respond directly 
to Nhu, and it would certainly strike a sensitive Diem nerve if we were 
to rebuke Nhu, however mildly, in a public statement. It would also 
play directly into the Communist propaganda line, give aid and com- 
fort to all our critics, possibly force us to go much further in facing 
down Diem than we may wish to go, and even conceivably spark a 
coup attempt. 
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B. Results and Objectives 


1. Strictly speaking, none of the above actions would be com- 
pletely without negative effect on the war effort. Even in the case of 
POL or sugar and wheat cuts, for example, counterpart piaster re- 
sources would be directly reduced by the proposed cuts; as you know, 
we are chronically short of piaster resources and are even now en- 
gaged in delicate negotiations aimed at getting the GVN to deficit 
finance Cl projects formerly paid for by our $10 million piaster 
purchase. The GVN response to POL or sugar and wheat cuts would 
likely be to reduce their piaster support for CI projects which we, but 
not they, deem essential to a successful war effort. (There could also be 
a troublesome Vietnamese public reaction to cuts in POL or wheat and 
sugar. Shortages could be used to direct public anger against the U.S.) 

2. There is also the broader question of what we mean to accom- 
plish. I doubt that any of the above actions would result in chastening 
or disciplining Nhu and Diem. We would have to tell them pretty 
directly that we were undertaking the action as a punitive response to 
Nhu’s outrageous remarks or risk the interpretation that the action 
was a prelude to an American pull-out. Given Ngo psychology, most 
likely the result would be not more but less GVN cooperation, less 
trust certainly, and quite possibly, more outrageous public statements. 

If pressure is brought on Diem and Nhu, it should serve our major 
objective—defending Viet-Nam. Thus, if we cut or threaten to cut aid, 
it should be in support of an objective such as full piaster support of Cl 
projects and a continuing American voice in administering them. 

In the immediate instance, we could use such actions or threats to 
back up a demand for a public GVN statement to the effect that 
Americin assistance and personnel were requested by the GVN and 
are needed, at the present level, until the VC threat is further reduced. 
If such a statement is judged essential to maintaining domestic support 
for our Viet-Nam program, the actions would be justified. But we 
should recognize that Diem might well refuse to yield and could even 
use our demand against us publicly. We should also recognize that 
such a statement, coming on the heels of the Nhu remarks, would lend 
support to the main Communist propaganda line, i.e. Diem is an 
American puppet. 

Most important, if we use punitive actions or the threat of such 
actions, we have to recognize that the mutual confidence on which the 
joint war effort must rest will be further eroded. This means the 
likelihood of an all-out confrontation, now or later, is increased mea- 
surably. And of course, there is a very real chance that Diem will not 
bend, and that once started down the road we will be unable to stop 
short of anything except a change in government. We don't want to 
blunder into that. 
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All of the foregoing is subject to reconsideration after we get the 
results of Ambassador Nolting’s démarche plus the benefit of his sug- 
gestions. 





126. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, May 17, 1963—4 p.m. 


1036. CINCPAC for POLAD. During past week several members 
of our mission and | have accompanied President Diem on trips to 
various provinces, mainly to areas recently brought under Govern- 
ment control through clear and hold operations, road and canal build- 
ing, strategic and combat hamlet establishment, and related measures. 
On trips last Sunday and Tuesday’ in seven provinces, it was the 
consensus of all of us, including several other foreign ambassadors, 
that important improvements were unmistakable. First was the evi- 
dent enthusiasm among peasants and officials alike in progress to date 
towards permanent security and follow-up benefits to the people. In 
one recently cleared area the farmers, expressing their thoughts freely, 
had only one request—that a hundred families living to the West of 
their zone be also “liberated” promptly. Second was the evident good- 
will and cooperation existing between U.S. advisors, both military and 
civil, and their GVN opposite numbers. (I talked personally with more 
than a dozen on both sides and | found no indications of friction or 
frustration—on the contrary, the prevailing mood was one of encour- 
agement in accomplishments, goodwill, and confidence in the future.) 
Third was the obvious purpose of President Diem to show Americans, 
as well as other foreigners and Vietnamese, his appreciation of Ameri- 
can help, including advisors, and his satisfaction with results achieved 
to date. Fourth, and perhaps most striking, was Diem’s touch with the 
people. He spent two long hot dusty days talking with, and seeking 
the reactions of farmers and their families and elders to the measures 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL S VIET-US. Secret. Repeated to 
Bangkok, Phnom Penh, Vientiane, Paris, London, and CINCPAC. On May 18, Michael 
Forrestal sent a copy to President Kennedy with a covering memorandum that reads 

“The attached cable from Fritz Nolting (which you may already have seen) gives a 
cheerful picture of progress in South Vietnam 

“1 believe it should be read with a grain of salt, although the fact that Diem has 
gotten out into the country is in itself hopeful (Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Vietnam Country Series, 4/63-5/63) 

May 12 and May 14 
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the Government is taking, probing their sentiments and listening to 
their ideas. The rapport between him and the people was evident and 
the exchange of questions and answers remarkably free. This applied 
as well to groups of recent VC “ralliers” and their femilies, who were 
grouped among other village people, and to groups of Buddhist 
cannot by their very nature be completely revealing, | was neverthe- 
less again impressed, as | believe my colleagues were, by the vast 
difference between what is actually happening in this country and the 
reflection of it in the outside world. In my view, what is actually 

ing is a vindication of American and GVN policy, a steady 
forcing of the Communists to the defensive and a breaking of their 
classical pattern of subversion. There is a fierce concentration on the 
internal problems here and a consequent negiect of, or insufficient 
attention to, the factors forming international opinion, which are way 
beyond the grasp or control of this Government. It goes without say- 
ing that, even on internal matters, there continue to be “snafus”, but 
the general average of internal performance is improving constantly, | 
am convinced. 


Nolting 





127. Editorial Note 


On May 17, President Diem and Ambassador Nolting issued a 
joint communiqué to announce United State-Vietnamese agreement 
on counterinsurgency funding. The text of the communiqué reads: 

“The Government of Vietnam and the American Embassy an- 


not made either in the Vietnamese 
States AID 
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1963. The United States is also siding some $55 millon im the 
stand 


~Counter-insurgency projects 
developed by the Vietnamese authorities, and all of them will be fully 
coordinated between the Vietnamese and American central commit- 
tees, as in the past. The execution of projects will also continue to be 
Closely coordinated between the Vietnamese authorities and Amencan 
experts in the provinces 

“During the course of the discussions, it was also reaffirmed that 
the scale of the U.S. advisory and effort in Vietnam is di 
related to security | 





128. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, May 17, 1963—8:51 p.m. 


1104. For Nolting from Hilsman. Gratified you able persuade 
Diem issue statement to effect present level our personnel SVN neces- 
sary to meet VC threat. Communiqué on Cl funding agreement’ exel- 
lent device permit Diem disavow Nhu remarks indirectly and without 
loss of face. 

As you know, this reaffirmation need for our assistance may not 
get extensive press play because it seems buried in communiqué on 
funding, and in any case slate would not really be wiped clean here. | 
hope you able find additional opportunities continue impress on Diem 
and Nhu fact that we having rough going defending our Viet-Nam 
program at best and this incident likely leave lasting bad impression in 
spite of communiqué. You may say we hope future statements will be 
more helpful to joint effort defeat VC. 


Source Department of State Central Files. DEF 6 US Secret Operational immedi 
ate. Lumit Distribution Drafted by Hileman. cleared by Heavner and in draft in FE/P by 
Abram E. Manell. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

See the editonal note supra 
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Nhu rejoinder to Unna,’ which we have not yet seen, also may 
create further difficulties. Unna has reputation on Hill and elsewhere 
in government as accurate reporter no matter what his policy view. An 
insulting accusation against him could provoke even stronger resent- 
ments. 

Doubt that there is anything you can do to change immediate 
situation, but repeat both my own fear that Nhu likely to repeat 
performance if not brought up sharply and above hope that you able 
find opportunity continue to impress consequences on both Diem and 
Nhu. 


Rusk 


‘In telegram 1043 from Saigon, May 20, Ambassador Nolting reported that Nhu 
claimed that he had been badly misquoted and generally misrepresented by Unna. 
Nolting added that he was convinced that the joint communique issued on May 17 was 
as far as Diem would go in the direction of a public repudiation of his brother Nhu’'s 
remarks. Nolting concluded that much of the unfortunate impact of the incident was due 
to The Washington Post's handling of the interview. (Department of State, Central Files, 
PPV 7S VIET-US) 





129. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, May 18, 1963—4 p.m. 


1038. CINCPAC for POLAD. References: Embtel 1005, Deptel 
1066, Hue tels 5 and 6.’ May 15, following preliminary discussions 
with Vice President Tho (Buddhist), delegation Buddhist leaders met 
with President Diem to present series of demands. Secretary Interior 
Luong and Secretary Civic Action Hieu also were present. Semi-offi- 
cial Vietnam Presse and local press May 17 gave lengthy report of 
press conference by Buddhist leaders giving their version of meeting 
with President. According Vietnam Presse, Buddhists demanded fol- 
lowing: 

a. Rescission of order prohibiting flying of Buddhist flags. Diem 
replied both Catholics and Buddhists guilty “disorderly use” of reli- 
gious flags, which should be confined to temple grounds and subordi- 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Confidential; Prior- 
ity. Repeated to CINCPAC. 

* Telegrams 5 and 6 from Hue are printed as Documents 116 and 117. Regarding 
telegrams 1005 from Saigon, see footnote 2, Document 112. Telegram 1066 is Document 
115. 
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nated to national flag. (Same issue VN Presse reports communiqué 
from Saigon Archbishop that Vatican to be flown only inside 
churches and noting that violations of rule have recently been seen.) 

b. Give Buddhists rights with Catholics. Buddhists pointed out 
GVN Ordinance Number 10 does not cover Catholic nizations, 
which still enjoy privileges originally granted by F . Buddhist 
organizations on other hand considered foreign by Property Registra- 
tion Office so that presidential permit ired to allow them to buy 

. Diem stated inconsistencies ted from administrative er- 
rors that he would have matter investigated. 

c. Stop arbitrary arrests of and halt on Buddhists in Hue. 
Diem that suspending practice of arrests could be taken advan- 
tage of ree Snare. Caen of facts which had tran- 
spired at Hue a id not bring agreement. 

d. Grant Buddhists right to me and te creed. Diem 
stated this right guaranteed by Constitution. tion referred to 
pou 2 intimidation on hists and Diem said these should 

reported to authorities. Buddhists referred to case of Japanese film 
“Sakya” which deplored by Buddhists as distortion of Buddha's life; 
despite Buddhist protest, import license issued. President replied that 
import license not same as ission to exhibit. (Vietname has 
reported separately that informed GVN sources say GVN will refuse 
film’s admission to country.) 

e. Pay compensation to Buddhist demonstrators killed at Hue. 

i financial aid to families, noting that Catholics and 
other non-Buddhists also among victims. 


Two additional requests reportedly made: (1) Protection for dele- 


gation to visit families of deceased in Hue. Diem asked Luong and 
Hieu to look into matter. (2) Memorial for victims to be held in all 
pagodas throughtout VN. Diem agreed if ceremonies inside pagodas 
and with small groups. Hieu suggested postponement till another 
holiday in four months time. 

Buddhists indicated to Presse they had not yet decided what 
further action they should take in light meeting with President. Other 
reported Buddhist actions taken include widespread circulation of pro- 
test literature, including bulletins to newspapers (which have not of 
course published this material) and hunger strikes which started in 
Hue about May 12 and were perhaps intended secure release of ar- 
rested demonstrators. CAS also reports that Cao Dai and Hoa Hao 
leaders have come to Saigon to discuss concerted action with Bud- 
dhists. Under consideration in Buddhist circles are such steps as prepa- 
ration of a white paper on GVN oppression to present International 
Buddhist Association, dissemination of films taken during the Hue 
demonstrations, setting of a national day of mourning for victims of 
Hue violence, as well as more active measures such as mass meetings 
and demostrations. According to Lt. Col. Thuong, National Police 
Chief for Central VN Plains, a Buddhist plan exists to hold parades 
and demonstrations in every city and town in central VN on May 21. 
Such public gatherings would of course contain danger of possible 
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violence. Thuong said police plan to attempt conrine demonstrations 
to various pagoda grounds. Also recurrent rumors that Buddhist dem- 
onstration in Saigon planned for May 19 (now postponed to May 21, 
according to Minister of Interior). 


Within Buddhist ranks it appears that religious leaders are tending 
to counsel moderation based on religious traditions of non-violence 
(consistent chief bonze Quang Tri’s actions in controlling followers in 
Hue). On other hand certain lay leaders reportedly urging more ac- 
tivist line involving demonstrations etc. Also appears quite possible 
that individuals without genuine religious convictions may attempt 
exploit issue as means unify anti-regime elements. 

For its part, GVN has moved quite slowly to placate Buddhist 
sentiment. Initial GVN reaction was to blame incident on VC agitation. 
This line has been adhered to perhaps for reasons of face, perhaps 
because of fear that GVN acceptance of responsibility for deaths 
would have even more damaging repercussions, or perhaps because 
GVN wished avoid publicity to extent possible. However, since allega- 
tion is widely disbelieved main result has been to damage GVN credi- 
bility and to further irritate Buddhists. Vietnam Presse account of 
Buddhist press conference suggests Buddhists themselves uncertain 
regarding their future course of action. 

May 15 interview with President Diem may now indicate some 
willingness accommodate Buddhists. In discussion with Ambassador 
May 16 Secretary Thuan said Diem was contemplating issuing public 
declaration, an idea which Ambassador encouraged. Ambassador has 
also spoken to leading Catholic leaders (Papal Delegate and Rector 
University at Hue) urging a public statement. Thuan also said meeting 
with Buddhists went well but that President could not agree to de- 
mand that GVN accept responsibility for incident. There are other 
indications GVN trying to find ways to appease sentiment: reportedly 
Dang (concurrently Chief of Thua Thien Province and Mayor of Hue) 
to be fixed with responsibility for Hue riot and replaced along with 
other officials (although culprit in popular mind is Deputy Province 
Chief Sy). However, it not clear that if taken, these measures will 
placate Buddhists at this late date. Some high-level GVN officials take 
view GVN should have acknowledged fault immediately, dropped 
pressure on Buddhists, offered compensation to families of killed and 
injured, and tried officials responsible for violence. 


At same time, GVN has acted hesitantly, apparently also unsure 
how to proceed. Buddhist meeting with Diem reported banning of film 
in response Buddhist demands, etc. suggest GVN understands need 
for placating Buddhists and erasing image religious discrimination. On 
other hand, GVN action to date does not yet appear satisfy Buddhists. 
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Comment: Apparent that original riot in Hue evolved from series 
of errors of omission and commission on both sides. Since then, GVN 
has been slow to make amends and accept responsibility for actions its 
own officials even where these actions clearly more extreme than 
situation demanded. GVN reluctance to date assume such responsibil- 
ity and publicly address basic issue religious discrimination probably 
explained by difficulty in pinning down facts concerning causes and 
developments at Hue and assessing extent and seriousness religious 
cleavage and its future ramifications. GVN well aware seriousness of 
continued disaffection of any substantial part SVN’s large Buddhist 
population and of necessity meeting their legitimate concerns. How- 
ever, to date general GVN efforts appear directed toward damping 
down situation; positive actions have tended to be piecemeal and 
played in low key. 

What appears needed at this point is a prompt clear-cut statement 
by GVN along following lines: 1) Affirming constitutional guarantees 
of religious equality, anti-discrimination; 2) Accepting GVN responsi- 
bility for actions its authorities during Hue riot; 3) Confirming GVN 
willingness to compensate families of Hue victims; and 4) Urging 
moderation on all sides while discussions continue.’ This is substan- 
tially what Buddhists have demanded and President has thus far re- 
fused to grant. As alternative he might be willing appoint investigative 
commission headed by prominent Buddhist, and I plan to suggest this 
to him. While it obviously would have been better if some such action 
had been taken immediately following events in Hue, a forthright 
statement now would go far to redress the situation. Even given this, 
events of past week will leave substantial scar tissue among members 
of Buddhist faith. Without it there will be strong possibility of violence 
in connection planned demonstrations May 21. 


Nolting 


‘In telegram 1117 to Saigon, May 21, the Department of State responded: “Concur 
in your estimate of what GVN should do to dampen down crisis with Buddhist commu- 
nity. Believe you should strongly recommend to Diem various actions contained last 
para reftel ASAP. You may convey these points as view USG.” (Department of State, 
Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) 
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130. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam * 


Washington, May 21, 1963—10:48 a.m. 


1111. Re press policy. Primary purpose this message is to recapit- 
ulate our basic approach and policy on press relations Viet-Nam. 

In line with policy laid down at outset increase US assistance 
effort, first principle press relations Viet-Nam must continue be to 
provide fullest possible cooperation to press in order make availiable to 
newsmen complete picture complicated Viet-Nam situation and US 
role. US public must have accurate story our Viet-Nam program if we 
are to justify our large human and material investment there. Assist- 
ance to press thus commands very high priority. 

We aware mission has made extraordinary efforts assist press and 
encourage GVN adopt liberal and generally helpful press policy. Be- 
lieve however that wherever possible we should take reporters further 
into our confidence in order to be certain their background under- 
standing of situation is more complete. 

We also have in mind more frequent pre-operations briefings. 
While considerations of military security must naturally come first, 
believe it might be possible to do more such briefings without endan- 
gering war effort. 

You should also continue your efforts persuade GVN cooperate 
more fully with US press. Primary responsibility for access to news is 
theirs and hence primary effort get Viet-Nam story fully told should be 
Vietnamese also. 

We understand difficulties your situation and fully appreciate 
your efforts. Department also confident press accounts Viet-Nam situ- 
ation are bound to reflect overall improvement situation as progress 
against VC becomes more evident. Foregoing intended only to reiter- 
ate standing policy and suggest what may be done to further imple- 
ment that policy. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, PR 11 Saigon. Confidential; Routine. 
Drafted by Heavner and cleared by Manell, Hilsman, Manning, and with Defense and 
USIA. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD. 
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131. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, May 22, 1963—2 p.m. 


1050. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 1117.* During meeting with 
Diem May 18, he devoted about two hours to Buddhist questions. | 
sought to impress on him need for further GVN action and specifically 
suggested public declaration by him and/or appointment commission 
along lines Embtel 1038.’ Diem was non-committal re commission 
and took position that declaration should be deferred until people had 
had time to reflect on various statements which have been made, 
particularly at press conference held by Buddhist leaders following 
meeting with him. 

From Diem’s extensive remarks to me, it was quite clear that he is 
convinced that (a) Hue incident was provoked by Buddhist leaders, (b) 
deaths were caused by grenade or grenades thrown by VC or other 
dissidents and not by GVN, and (c) certain Buddhist leaders are seek- 
ing to use Hue affair as means of enhancing their own positions within 
Buddhist movement. Finally, Diem appears to feel that whole affair is 
far less serious matter than we do. | said | hoped he had not underesti- 
mated seriousness of situation; that our information re facts and atti- 
tude of people was considerably different from his. 

With regard to Buu Hoi’s suggestion,‘ there might be merit in 
creation of Cabinet-level post for religious affairs. 1 do not feel, how- 
ever, that this is propitious moment to propose it, and I frankly think 
that at any time, proposal would have far better chance of acceptance 
if made by Vietnamese rather than American. We will work toward 
this at suitable opportunity. 


Nolting 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority. 
Repeated to CINCPAC. 

* See footnote 3, Document 129 

‘Document 129. 

‘In telegram 1117 to Saigon, the Department of State also noted that, during his 
current visit to Washington, Ambassador Buu Hoi had expressed the idea that the Diem 
government should appoint a cabinet level official responsible for religious affairs. Buu 
Hoi suggested that Ambassador Nolting might take up the idea with Diem 
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132. Minutes of a Meeting of the Special Group for 
Counterinsurgency, Washington, May 23, 1963, 2 p.m.’ 


PRESENT 


Governor Harriman, The Attorney General, Mr. McCone, Mr. Forrestal, Mr. Coffin 
vice Mr. Bell, Mr. Wilson vice Mr. Murrow, Mr. Bundy vice Mr. Gilpatric, 
General Krulak vice General Taylor 

Mr. Engle and Mr. Poats were present for Item No. 2 

Mr. Martin, Mr. Koren and Mr. Heavner were present for Item 3 


Mr. Maechling was present for the meeting 


[Here follow items 1, “Special Report—Mr. Forrestal,” and 2, 
“Follow-up Report on Indonesia from May 16 Meeting.”] 


3. Discussion with Colonel Serong on the Situation in Viet-Nam 


Colonel Serong, Head of the Australian Training Mission to South 
Viet-Nam, stated that he believes we are winning the war in Viet- 
Nam, current statistical indicators reflect favorable trends, and the 
most significant development is the increase in volume of spontaneous 
intelligence provided by the people. This is because the Government is 
now providing them with security from the Viet Cong. 

He pointed out that there are problems with the press in Viet- 
Nam but they are reporting what they see or are being told. He 
believes this situation can be improved by working more closely with 
them in the field. Our U.S. military advisors are reflecting in their 
comments to the press their frustrations to get the Vietnamese to 
accept their advice. The big success story in Viet-Nam is the strategic 
hamlet program and this story has not yet been fully told. He stated 
that out of a total population in Viet-Nam of about 16 million some 8 
million have been moved into the strategic hamlets, resulting in one of 
the biggest population moves in history. 

Colonel Serong presented an oral and graphic description of the 
concept of the strategic hamlet program in the southern portion of 
Viet-Nam, stating that its objective is to establish strategic hamlets on 
a radial basis along communications routes with subsequent develop- 
ment of hamlets laterally to fill the gaps. The purpose is to separate the 
people from the insurgents. 

The radial development of the hamlets is progressing well but the 
lateral program is falling behind. He observed that we may be over- 
extending ourselves in the strategic hamlet program leaving a number 
of Viet Cong behind enabling them to penetrate areas already cleared. 
The strength of Vietnamese armed forces is being sapped to counter 
the threats of the Viet Cong in these pockets of resistance. He believes 


‘Source: Department of State, Special Group Counterinsurgency Files: Lot 68 D 
451. Secret. Drafted by Dingeman who is not listed among the participants. 
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that unless we clear out these Viet Cong pockets we may provide the 
Viet Cong with an opportunity to concentrate against the over-ex- 
tended Vietnamese armed forces. 

Colonel Serong commented that the concept for the strategic 
hamlet program in the high plateau area envisions groups of mutually 
supporting areas cleared of the Viet Cong. The strategic hamlets in this 
area are designed to restrict and inhibit Viet Cong movement while 
those in the south are designed to destroy the Viet Cong. 

Colonel Serong stated that he had discussed this problem with 
Diem and Diem recognizes the threat of the left-behind pockets of Viet 
Cong but he desires to extend the presence of his Government into 
outlying areas. Diem believes that to pursue this program effectively 
he may require additional resources from the U.S. 

General Harkins, in discussing this matter with Colonel Serong, 
stated that he believed the Vietnamese units deployed to counter these 
left-behind Viet Cong are effectively utilized as they have been able to 
flush out and destroy the Viet Cong. 

Colonel Serong concluded by stating that our goal should be to 
get a higher percentage of the population into areas free from Viet 
Cong attack, concentrate on economic programs in this area, and then 
extend these ‘white areas” throughout the country. 

[Here follows item 4, “Progress Report on the Internal Defense 
Plan for Colombia”.] 


James W. Dingeman 


Executive Secretary 





133. Letter From the Ambassador in Vietnam (Nolting) to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
(Hilsman)' 


Saigon, May 23, 1963. 


Dear Rocer: I enclose a contingency plan drafted by Ben Wood 
for the U.S. role in the event of a change of government in Viet-Nam. I 
think it is about as good and sound guidance as one can develop on 
this subject, and I have concurred in it. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 1-1 S VIET-US. Top Secret; 
Official-Informal. A note on the source text indicates that the contingency plan was 
“approved by White House” on June 6 
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We will keep it for reference and will update it at least annually. I 
hope you will clear it and suggest that it be submitted for White House 
approval. In the event of an emergency it would be invaluable for the 
Ambassador or the Chargé to know that this plan had top level ap- 
proval and could be used as the basis for action here. 

Sincerely, 


[Enclosure] 


Contingency Plan Prepared by the Director of the Vietnam 
Working Group (Wood)’ 


Saigon, undated. 


SUBJECT 
Eventual Change of Government in Viet-Nam 


I. Dissemination of this Memorandum 


Knowledge of the existence of this memorandum which replaces 
earlier memoranda on the same subject’ is to be limited to the smallest 
possible number of people. Dissemination in Washington will be the 
sole responsibility of the Assistant Secretary for FE; in Saigon it will be 
the sole responsibility of the Ambassador. 


Il. Purposes of Memorandum 


—To plan in advance the U.S. role when there is a change in the 
Government of Viet-Nam. Since this is inevitable, plans should be 
made and reviewed with the same care that a prudent man devotes to 
his will. 

—To recognize, in the basic American tradition of supporting free 
governments, that the Vietnamese should, if possible, exercise their 
own choice without U.S. or any other outside intervention; that any 
U.S. interference runs a serious risk of branding a successor govern- 
ment as U.S. dominated. The U.S. role should, if possible, be limited to 
indicating discreetly, but clearly the conditions under which the U.S. 
would recognize and support a new government. Should further steps 
be required to prevent, for example, a dangerous interregnum, they 
must be exercised with sound knowledge, great firmness, good timing 
and the awareness that there will probably be only one chance to 
intervene effectively. 


* Top Secret. 
’ See vol. i, p. 407 
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—Recognizing that the unexpected will occur, to avoid plans 
which are binding or too complicated. 

—To insure that those directly responsible in Saigon and Wash- 
ington understand and agree on such planning. These plans are de- 
signed for reference by the Ambassador, but are not binding on him. 

—To insure that all official Americans in Saigon will keep the 
Ambassador fully informed in time of crisis, but will take no action to 
influence Vietnamese citizens unless specifically authorized by the 
Ambassador (see last paragraph Section II] below). 

—To authorize the Ambassador to act for the United States on his 
sole responsibility if in his judgment the situation requires him to do 
so. In a situation which is likely to be chaotic and dangerous prompt 
decisions and actions by the Ambassador must not be inhibited. He 
will be expected to seek instructions from Washington if, in his judg- 
ment, time permits. Instructions from Washington should lay down 
principles of policy which are considered necessary and useful for the 
Ambassador in dealing with the Vietnamese; they should not be de- 
tailed. While the Ambassador will be expected to keep Washington 
informed as fully and promptly as practicable, his responsibilities for 
deciding and acting have priority over his responsibility for reporting. 
Ill. Continuing Embassy Responsibility 

While Diem is in effective control, official U.S. personnel should 
under no circumstances discuss with any Vietnamese the position 
which the U.S. might take in the event of a government crisis. 

The Embassy should keep current in the Ambassador's office a 
carefully selected compilation of biographic sketches of persons likely 
to play important roles in a change in government. In addition to 
relevant information on each person, it should attempt to keep current 
his relations with and attitudes towards Diem, Nhu and other impor- 
tant people. If possible there might be several pages showing group- 
ings by family connections, place of origin (North, Center or South) 
and profession. Groupings by party are usually not permanent and are 
not worth listing. 

Responsible persons in all agencies in Viet-Nam should be dis- 
creetly encouraged to submit such biographic information and evalua- 
tions of their Vietnamese colleagues as they may obtain without ask- 
ing leading questions on the grounds that this is routine and important 
in all embassies. Many persons might find that they could spare an 
hour a month to write down informally their impressions of a 
Vietnamese friend. Officials should be encouraged to submit reports at 
the end of their tours. The powerful role of Vietnamese wives should 
not be ignored. It should be emphasized that information for these 
reports should not be obtained by asking too many leading questions 
likely to arouse suspicion. 
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The question of whether, how and by whom contacts should be 
maintained with persons opposed to or not supporting the Govern- 
ment deserves regular review. Questions to be considered would in- 
clude: How much contact is necessary to provide essential intelligence 
in a crisis and mutual understanding after a new government is 
formed? How can such contacts be maintained without jeopardizing 
the person contacted; overtly, covertly or indirectly? As a minimum 
the Embassy Political Section should overtly maintain enough contacts 
so that it will be known that we exercise the right to see persons 
outside the circle of the GVN anointed. 

The Embassy may wish to consider whether additional personnel 
are needed to collate this material and whether some background 
research can be done in Washington. Old reports should be reread to 
fill out the biographic sketches to be kept in the Ambassador's office 
(referred to at the beginning of this section). 

On the basis of the findings thus collected this memorandum 
should be reviewed, revised and pouched to Washington for State 
Department clearance annually. 

The Embassy may also wish to consider drafting an unclassified 
order which could be held in readiness for distribution to all official 
American personnel in the event of a government crisis. Such an order 
could emphasize the importance of avoiding any commitment which 
might possibly be construed as involving American prestige or support 
and recall that the Ambassador is the only person authorized to set 
forth American policy. 

Consideration might also be given to setting forth procedures so 
that key American personnel could confidentially and quickly forward 
useful intelligence to their superiors in Saigon. 


IV. Crisis Indicators 


The Embassy may wish to decide on what symptoms should be 
particularly watched as most likely to indicate trouble for the 
Vietnamese body politic, e.g.: an abnormal increase in reliable coup 
rumors, particularly if they involve a rapprochement of leaders and 
forces opposed to the GVN; multiple VC victories or serious economic 
stagnation. 

When such symptoms multiply, the question of how a change 
might occur should be watched almost continuously. With knowledge, 
care and luck, the U.S. might then be able to exert discreet and timely 
pressure in order to avoid violence and chaos. For example, if the GVN 
felt itself threatened, it might be persuaded to undertake reforms nec- 
essary to forestall a crisis. Likewise U.S. military and civilian advisers 
outside Saigon might be instructed to use all their influence to per- 
suade Corps Commanders, Province Chiefs and others to remain at 
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their jobs, holding off the V.C. and damping down local unrest. Extra 
efforts should be made to maintain the movement of necessary equip- 
ment to the provinces. 

Intructions for American personnel suggested in Section II] above 
and E and E plans should also be reviewed. 


V. Types of Change 

Foreseeable situations in which there might be a change in gov- 
ernment are listed in ascending order of likelihood that U.S. interests 
would be adversely affected. A possible U.S. role is suggested for each 
situation. 


A. Diem retires before the end of his term and names Vice President as 
his constitutional successor. 


(Unlikely but would be entirely acceptable. Presumably we would 
back Vice President Tho strongly, attempt to line up military support 
under officers sympathetic to Tho, e.g., his friend General Duong van 
Minh, and encourage orderly elections.) 


B. Diem announces his intention of retiring and urges the election of 
his brother Nhu as his successor. 


Given Diem’s prestige, Nhu would probably be elected. (The U.S. 
would have to accept this with good grace despite a chorus of hostile 
comments from Congress, the press and third countries. Nhu’s nation- 
alistic xenophobia would require careful handling, but his anti-Com- 
munist record and his commitment to the strategic hamlet program 
would limit his freedom to maneuver too far out of line.) 


C. Diem announces he will retire, but to preserve his own position 
while in office, does not name a successor. 


(This would allow time for U.S. to work out its position. Presum- 
ably we would have to decide whether to support (a) a constitutional 
solution, the election of a non-family candidate with military backing 
or (b) a dynastic solution, the election of Nhu, on the grounds that his 
political machine was too strong to oppose unless it was clear that 
doing so would risk an interregnum favorable to the Communists.) 


In the three situations outlined above there would be the question 
of Diem’s presence after he left office. Probably in the long run it 
would be easier if he stayed in Viet-Nam where he could be consulted 
by the government. While this would cramp the new president's style, 
it might be less risky than if he left the country. In the latter situation 


he might subsequently decide that he was being forgotten and decide 
to try for a comeback. 
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D. Diem Killed by VC. 


Diem’s death at the hands of the VC would impede VC attempts 
to play a role in the formation of a new government and give more 
time for the formation of a government not under Communist influ- 
ence. (Nhu would try to take power. This could be done without 
violating the constitution if Vice President Tho were “persuaded” to 
resign. President of the National Assembly Le could then take office to 


organize elections within two months—Article 34, Constitution of 
Viet-Nam. Nhu would have very little popular support and if the 
military felt well enough organized to oppose Nhu's political machine, 
they would probably do so. The Ambassador would have to decide 
quickly whether to stand aside while Nhu makes his bid or whether to 
try and persuade Vice President Tho to carry on as constitutional 
successor and to persuade the military, possibly through Tho's friend 
General Duong van Minh, to support him. Tho is not inspiring and has 
for some time been reluctant to play an active political role. However, 
he is one of the few Vietnamese politicians who can obtain sympa- 
thetic popular support, particularly in the important Delta area where 
he comes from. He is experienced. Both he and General Minh would 
have the advantage of having not been closely associated with Diem 
and Nhu. Tho, as Diem’s constitutional successor, would be in the 
position to retain the services of most of the top men now in the 
government. He might also broaden the Cabinet by bringing in a few 
carefully picked new men. General Minh is respected by some of the 
more competent generals. He or another general might be able to 
persuade them to support Tho for the sake of constitutional continuity 
and in order to avoid upheavals favorable to the Communists. Nhu 
and his wife would be a threat to such moves unless the Vietnamese 
military acted promptly to remove them from the scene. In the inter- 
ests of public order in Central Viet-Nam, it mighi be well if Ngo dinh 
Can would remain at least temporarily in charge at Hue. Since the U.S. 
within the next few years may well have to face the question of 
whether or not to support Nhu as a successor to Diem, it is important 
to evaluate whether Nhu’s political apparatus would, in the event of 
Diem’s death, hold together out of self-interest and support Nhu in a 
push for power. While Nhu is unpopular, he has built up an apparatus 
of people who owe their positions to him; but in Viet-Nam political 
loyalties are mercurial. The Embassy should continue to explore the 
question of whether Nhu’s machine would hold together in Diem’s 
absence.) 
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E. Diem dies naturally. 


(This would present the same situation as described above, except 
that Diem would not have died a martyr to Communist violence. Thus 
it would be somewhat easier for the Communists to play a role. Con- 
versely Nhu’s chances would be somewhat reduced since he could not 
play on the theme that he was the best suited to carry on the crusade 
of his martyred brother. There would be less polarization and a some- 
what greater danger of slack and drift into interregnum. The chances 
for a constitutional succession by the Vice President would be slightly 
increased, particularly if quietly and firmly supported by the U.S.) 


E Diem killed by non-VC opposition. 


If the opposition were tightly organized and ruthlessly deter- 
mined, and if other members of the family were also removed from 
the scene, the transfer of power might be so quick as to bridge a crisis 
Certainly the failure of the attempted coup of November, 1960 
showed prospective coup leaders the importance of determination. 

However, based on past performance it is more likely that even if 
coup leaders went so far as to kill Diem, there would be dissension 
peting leaders sought U.S. support. This would be a situation where 
the American Ambassador might need to act rapidly without awaiting 
precise instructions from Washington. Here, too, it would be particu- 
larly important that the best possible dossier of biographic information 
be available to the Ambassador (Section III supra). 

G. Diem's position weakened by physical incapacity or by an at- 
tempted coup, but he has not clearly relinquished power. 


This would be analogous to the situation which existed during the 
attempted coup of November, 1960, or to President Wilson's last days. 
It would be very dangerous particularly if it dragged on and it became 
well known that neither Diem nor anyone else were effectively run- 
ning the country. Diem would hang on as long as possible and would 
bitterly resent any U.S. moves which might be interpreted as favoring 
a successor. The U.S. would have to support him fully for a reasonable 
time if there appeared to be a reasonable chance that he could re- 
establish himself. If the Ambassador concluded that Diem was incapa- 
ble of exercising power, he would then have to decide whether or not 
to discuss the question with Diem and if so whether to urge him to 
relinquish power to another group. Whether or not Diem were con- 
sulted, a decision to support another group would have to be quick, 
determined and irreversible. 
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VI. Possible Contenders and U.S. Interests and Roles 


The main contenders would be dynastic (the President's family) 
and military (the best trained and organized group in Viet-Nam). A 
constitutional successor (Vice President Tho or an elected candidate) 
could only succeed with military support. 

Minor contenders would be opposition politicians outside Viet- 
Nam (who have little support in Viet-Nam) and the shadowy and 
disorganized oppositionists who still exist in Viet-Nam. 

Given the strength of the Communist threat to South Viet-Nam, it 
would be in the U.S. interest to support a government of persons who 
were quickly available (i.e., in Viet-Nam) and who were sufficiently 
experienced in the operation of the GVN to carry on without faltering 
dangerously (this would probably rule out oppositionists in Viet- 
Nam). 

The dangers of a change of government in an underdeveloped 
country at war are tremendous. However, these dangers are somewhat 
mitigated by the fact that Vietnamese in positions of responsibility are 
committed to opposing the Communist takeover of Viet-Nam. This 
would be a unifying force. 


Two other factors may be serving to gradually reduce the dangers: 


1. The war in Viet-Nam is building a p of competent men 
(some ministers, generals and province chiefs) who are not afraid of 
responsibility. 

2. Vietnamese leaders understand and on the general 
gram which their country should follow in fighting the war and rally- 
ing the peasants. 


Given these factors the most realistic choice would probably be 
between Nhu and Vice President Tho with military backing. 

A dynastic succession to power by Nhu would be very unpopular 
in the United States and in third cc antries (it would be wise to assume 
that our support of Viet-Nam would be drastically weakened). Yet 
Nhu could only be removed by use of force. The United States should 
play no part in such a move as it would almost certainly become 
known to the grave detriment of our relations with any succeeding 
government. We would probably be wise to reserve our public posi- 
tion until it became clear whether Nhu’s political machine was strong 
enough to put him in power despite his unpopularity. If he succeeded, 
we would have to recognize his government as exercising effective 
sovereignty. In the United States we would have to emphasize the 
continued importance of supporting the Vietnamese people in their 
struggle and seek to minimize any official comments for or against 
Nhu. This would be the most serious situation which could follow 
Diem’s death. 
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Alternatively, if on Diem’s death Nhu were removed even tempo- 
rarily from the scene, the United States should then, and only then, 
move promptly to support the constitutional succession of the Vice 
President with backing of the armed forces. Unfortunately no prelimi- 
nary contacts should be made (prior to Diem’s death or withdrawal) 
since the persons involved would surely be compromised. 

Further study should be given to persons who could widen and 

the existing and future governments. Particular attention 
should be focused on younger men (such as Tran van Dinh) and labor 
leaders. 





134. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, May 23, 1963—2 p.m. 


1056. CINCPAC for POLAD. Before departure on home leave, ’ 
would like to summarize briefly recent conversations with GVN offi- 
cials, in addition to those with President Diem reported separately. ° 

1. Counselor Ngo Dinh Nhu. Nhu was most forthcoming in his 
observations and assessment of situation here, with particular empha- 
sis on role of U.S. advisors. He appreciates and regrets problems 
caused by recent published interview. In iong discussion, I found 
nothing inconsistent with U.S. objectives in what he had to say. This 
was, in brief, that South Viet-Nam must continually strive for self- 
sufficiency in all fields if it is to endure as free nation. It cannot be 
expected that foreign assistance will continue in present dimensions 
for prolonged period, and it is up to Vietnamese people to make this 
unnecessary. While much remains to be done, a great deal has been 
accomplished under difficult circumstances, thanks in large part to 
American material assistance and advice. Said he hoped | realized that 
he is neither anti-American nor xenophobic. Said he realized that he is 
unpopular among many Vietnamese, because he is trying to get GVN 
to promote a genuine revolution among the people and this annoyed 
the stand-patters. Nhu gave many examples of what he called his 
“lectures” to Vietnamese officials, high and low, civilian and military. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 15-S VIET. Secret; Limited Distri- 
bution. Repeated to Bangkok, Vientiane, Phnom Penh, and CINCPAC. 

* Ambassador Nolting left Vietnam on May 24. He returned to Vietnam on July 11, 
after a holiday and consultations in Washi 

’ An apparent reference to Document 131. 
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These lectures, he insisted, were not aimed against American assist- 
ance or advice. On contrary, he said they were aimed at making Viet- 
Nam self-sufficient as rapidly as possible so as to ease the burden on 
her friends. Citing examples, he said when ARVN general recently 
complained about too much U.S. advice, he asked him how often he 
had visited ARVN training centers. When told never, he said that 
Generals Harkins and Timmes are in the field every week visiting 
training centers and other installations and when Vietnamese officers 
can do the same there will no longer be the need for American officers 
to fill the gaps. In another instance, he said he asked ARVN battalion 
commander how many times he had been visited by ARVN general 
during operations. When told never, Nhu asked about U.S. general 
officers and commander said latter had visited battalion several times 
during operations. Nhu said he then told ARVN general present that 
when Vietnamese generals could do the same they would be in better 
position to talk about no need for U.S. assistance. Talking about U.S. 
civil advisors, he said he had found their reports and advice to be 
direct, well-motivated and generally correct. On this score, he had one 
request to make, i.e., that our people be diagnosticians rather than 
physicians, meaning that they should size up a difficulty and report it 
to higher authority in Saigon rather than trying to fix it by end- 
running the Province Chief, which caused difficulties. He was explicit 
in promising prompt investigations through Ministerial Committee to 
remedy insofar as possible such situations. He agreed time not yet ripe 
for lessening U.S. advisor-support role, but said he would continue to 
work toward that end as desirable for both countries. Said he deplored 
being misunderstood, but had gotten used to it. I said that his views as 
expressed to me were entirely consistent with U.S. views and objec- 
tives, and | was reassured to have them. At same time, | hoped he 
would not ignore serious problems created for us by reports, such as 
the recent one, which was 180 degrees different from what he had just 
told me. 

(Comment: Nhu was as usual somewhat subtle and difficult to 
understand, but apparently sincere and cordial throughout. He is, 
however, capable of reacting emotionally and | dare say he did so 
when confronted by Unna’s questions.) 

2. Vice President Tho. In an hour's discussion with Vice President 
Tho, I found him more bullish on situation here than I had ever seen 
him. This was tempered by worry about handling of Buddhist situa- 
tion, by developments in Laos, and by present poor prospects of devel- 
oping any regional ties. But he thought things were going well inter- 
nally in struggle aginst VC, emphasizing particularly economic 
improvements especially in rural area. He was most outspoken in 
appreciation of U.S. support. As regards regionalism, I asked him 
whether he was interested in the Mekong River development plans, 
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remarked that this seemed to me offer long range prospects of collabo- 
ration among SEA countries. He said he was interested in this plan- 
ning, and felt that best way to make progress was to continue technical 
studies and planning, leaving political aspects aside until more propi- 

tious time. With regard to U.S. advisors, Tho said that it is true that the 
presence of U.S. advisors, especially civilian, in remote country areas 
caused the Vietnamese people to wonder who was running the gov- 
ernment. While he entirely agreed that the benefits of U.S. advice 
should be continued until victory is assured, he suggested as a device 
an inspection system from several central locations rather than having 
Americans living constantly and conspicuously in small rural villages. 

3. Foreign Minister Mau. In a briefer courtesy call, we discussed 
mainly the need to work more effectively on improvement of the 
image of the GVN to the outside world. Mau said what struck him as 
most ironic was the picture of President Diem as aloof from the people 
when in fact his main strength lies in the liking and respect of the 
peasantry. He said he (Mau) had many friends among the intellectuals 
in Saigon, but since most of these had been in one way or another 
deprived of some of their privileges and possessions by the govern- 
ment in its attempt to benefit the people, he thought they would be 
the very last to be won over. On the public image topic, I suggested 
two things: that the staff of the GVN Embassy in Washington be 
beefed up by several young officers who could help tell the story of 
Viet-Nam to American groups (he said he thought this was a good 
idea and would see what he could do about it); second, that resident 
U.S. and other foreign journalists be taken by Diem on some of his 
trips to the provinces, so that they could see and report on his touch 
with the people. Mau said he agreed and would do what he could, but 
added that Diem had “disappointments” in trying to do this in the 
past. 

Re relations with Laos, Mau remarked that they were “improv- 
ing” and business was being conducted almost normally, albeit with 
some ambiguity. He remarked that he had attended the Laotian Na- 
tional Day and offered a toast to the King as usual. I asked about the 
invitation to the Laotian King to visit Saigon. He repeated that Diem 
preferred to have this next year in view of the situation here, but was 
willing to have the visit this year if the King preferred, and the GVN 
representative in Vientiane had been so instructed. He said he was 
waiting to hear the King’s preference before issuing a formal invita- 
tion. 

On Cambodia, he said he saw no prospect of improvement so 
long as Sihanouk continued to “insult” Diem. 

Re Thailand, Mau remacked that, despite the fact that Thailand 
had sent back to North Viet-Nam about 10,000 to 15,000 Vietnamese 
residents of Thailand, the number of those still remained about the 
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same, 38,000. This he attributed to the fact that they were sent back to 
Thailand as a fifth column after indoctrination in North Viet-Nam. He 
went on to say that personally he would expect the pressure of Com- 
munist subversion to be stepped up in Thailand when, as he antici- 
pated, the going for the VC becomes too hard and costly in SVN. 


Nolting 





135. Letter From the Chargé in Vietnam (Trueheart) to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
(Hilsman)' 


Saigon, May 25, 1963. 


Dear RoGer: Yesterday afternoon Mr. Ngo Dinh Nhu asked Gen- 
eral Harkins, General Weede, John Richardson and me to call on him 
for a discussion of a highly sensitive matter. Thuan and General 
Khiem, Chief of the Joint General Staff, were also present. 

Nhu stated that he wished to recount to us an intelligence report 
which he had just received, to reach a joint evaluation of the report, 
and to consider together what should be done about it. The report 
concerned a meeting held on May 19 (Ho Chi Minh’s birthday) at the 
Mimot plantation in Cambodia, at which all the principal VC political 
and military leaders in South Viet-Nam had been present, as well as 
representatives from Hanoi. Nhu’s informant had been one of the 
participants. (This is not the first time that Nhu has claimed to be in 
touch with a top VC leader. So far as | know, previous information 
from this or these informants has not turned out to be particularly 
significant. Richardson confirms this impression and suggests that Bill 
Colby may be able to provide further comment. In this case, at any 
rate, we have no confirmation whatsoever.) 

Nhu said that at this meeting the VC leaders had been informed 
that the Communists had now assigned top priority to liquidating the 
Laotian problem. South Viet-Nam would for the time being have 
secondary priority. In accordance with this decision, a directive was 
issued at the meeting, with effect from May 20, that all VC “special 
forces” in South Viet-Nam should be withdrawn to southern Laos. 
(Neither we nor Nhu had ever heard of VC “special forces”. He 
explained that, according to his informant, these were elite units, 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 27 S VIET. Top Secret; Offi- 
cial-Informal. 
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about six battalions in all, divided between the southern and central 
areas of SVN, a sort of hard hard-core authorized to operate through- 
out South Viet-Nam without prior permission from higher authority. 
The ordinary VC regular units had to get permission to operate outside 
of their assigned area.) In addition, it had been directed that the VC 
regular units in SVN should retire into their “maquis” (or Cambodia) 
and cease operations, dispersing if necessary to avoid contact with 
GVN forces. In short, the effect of the alleged directive would be to 
leave all the fighting in SVN to the regional or territorial VC forces. 

Nhu said that the report, if true, indicated that it might be advisa- 
ble to advance the date of the GVN general offensive (national cam- 
paign), to sweep up the regional VC, and to attempt to prevent the 
“special forces” from re-entering Viet-Nam. This conclusion was ap- 
plauded by all present, with General Harkins in the lead. 

The above is the guts of the report, but there were a number of 
intriguing details. For example, the head of the “special forces” is a 
General de Division by the name of Nghe who has a special flag, 
green with a golden eagle. Nghe will accompany his troops to south- 
ern Laos where he will be military adviser to a General de Brigade (sic) 
named Tran Son, who is in overall command of an international force 
in southern Laos. (Tran Son's standard is white with a gold star. He is 
not fully trusted by Hanoi and Nghe, a 200% communist, is supposed 
to keep him in line.) The international force led by Tran Son consists 
of contingents from North (two regiments) and South Viet-Nam, plus 
Cambodia, Thailand, Malaya, Burma. and Laos. Nhu’s informant said 
the Cambodian contingent was of battalion strength, but he was un- 
sure about the size of the other non-Vietnamese groups. At any rate, 
they were or are supposed to be in southern Laos right now. 

Nhu was asked a number of questions about the report—among 
them why the DRV would pull six battalions out of South Viet-Nam 
and expose their territorial troops when presumably it would be far 
easier to supply an equivalent, or larger, number of elite forces from 
North Viet-Nam. Nhu agreed that this was a good question and said 
he could only speculate that the Communists might feel that interna- 
tional repercussions in the event of a Communist takeover of Laos 
would be less if, for example, prisoners of war said they came from 
South Viet-Nam rather than North Viet-Nam. Nhu, incidentally, said 
he was convinced that the Communists were on the point of a drive to 
take over Laos in toto. He repeated this several times. He also said that 
the Hanoi representatives at the aforementioned meeting had esti- 
mated that the GVN planned to inject a force—25,000 men—into 
southern Laos. 

I don’t know what to make of all this. Nhu never said that he 
accepted the report and frequently used such expressions as “‘if it is 
true”. On the other hand, he obviously gave it some credence. (None 
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of us here do, and General Harkins suggested at the meeting that the 
report could be a Communist ruse.) I am inclined to think, however, 
that the real object of the meeting was to convey to us, particularly to 
General Harkins, Nhu’s readiness to see the National Campaign Plan 
go forward and even to advance the kick-off date. About a week ago, 
General Harkins sent President Diem a longish letter’ in which he 
detailed the steps which had been taken to bring the Vietnamese 
military and para-military forces to a state of readiness to push the 
National Campaign. He expressed confidence that the time had come 
to intensify operations further. He also mentioned, having in mind the 
Unna and Halberstam articles,’ that he understood that Nhu thought 
the time was not right and that he, Harkins, disagreed. President Diem 
was somewhat perturbed by the latter remark and, undoubtedly, Nhu 
heard of it. If my conjecture is right, yesterday's meeting was Nhu's 
Oriental way of setting the record straight. 

As for the conclusions of the group in Nhu’s office, they were 
that, whether or not the report is true, the correct course of action is to 
continue to intensify operations against the VC. It was also concluded, 
at Nhu’s suggestion, that there should be no special publicity to the 
effect that some new and grandiose campaign had been started. Fi- 
nally, there was some discussion of the possibility of verifying the 
report, and Richardson suggested in this connection that it would be 
helpful if President Diem would authorize deeper cross-border intelli- 

One other point is worth mentioning. Nhu said that he regarded 
our meeting as sort of a test case. He had not previously informed the 
President (or anyone else) of this intelligence report. The normal prac- 
tice would have been to tell the President and seek his instructions as 
to what to do. In this case, we were consulting together first with a 
view to making recommendations to the President at the same time 
the information was conveyed to him. Nhu said that if the procedure 
worked well in this case, he thought it would be well to continue it. 
This seems to be a healthy sign, and we will encourage Nhu to con- 
tinue this scheme. We have the impression that another object of the 
meeting, in Nhu’s mind, was to show his willingness to work with us. 

Finally, Nhu asked that we not report this matter, at least until he 
had a chance to inform the President. Hence the classification of this 
letter. General Harkins and John Richardson have seen it and have 
agreed to let this be the only report of the meeting. Would you, 


* Document 123. 

* Regarding the Unna article, see footnote 2, Document 122. The Halberstam article 
is apparently the one printed in The New York Times on May 14, which David Halber- 
adviser, Ngo Dinh Nhu, have outlined a military philosophy that observers believe 
conflicts with the one espoused by American officials.” 
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therefore, please pass the enclosed copies to Defense (DIA), JCS, and 
CIA. I am also sending a copy to Ed Martin for Admiral Felt. Perhaps 
you would also show it to Fritz when he eventually reaches Washing- 
ton. 


Best personal regards. 
Sincerely yours 





13%. Memorandum From the Commander in Chief, Pacific (Felt) 
to the Commander, Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam (Harkins) 


CINCPAC 3010. Ser. 00523 Honolulu, May 27, 1963. 
SUB) 
Civihan Irregular Defense Group Program in the Republic of Vietnam 


1. Purpose. The purpose of this letter is to confirm agreements 


previously reached by providing a mission, tasks, and coordinating 
instructions for execution of U.S. Military responsibilities concerning 
the Civilian Irregular Defense Group (CIDG) Program and certain 
CAS activities in the Republic of Vietnam (RVN). 

2. Background. On 23 July 1962, SecDef announced that the DOD 
would assume responsibility for certain activities in the RVN which 
had been developed under CAS auspices with U.S. military support. 
The JCS accordingly directed that training, operational assistance and 
logistical support responsibility for the essentially overt military and 
paramilitary elements, which had been developed in the RVN under 
CAS sponsorship, be taken over by COMUSMACYV. This directive has 
been complied with. COMUSMACYV has assumed responsibility for 
the CIDG program in RVN (nicknamed Operation Switchback). 


Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 334, MAC/V Files: FRC 69 A 
702, 201~-42.1 (63). Secret. C were also sent to COMUSARPAC, CINCPACFLI, 
CINCTACATF, ICS, CSA, CNO, CSAF, and DODPRO 
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3. Policy. 

a. The CIDG Program will be supported by the U.S. Armed Forces 
with due regard for certain sensitive matters involved including the 
basic CAS requirement to obtain covert intelligence. In handling politi- 
cal aspects, care will be taken to preserve the well-established U.S. 

b. Upon agreement between CAS Saigon and COMUSMACYV, 
additional elements of CAS activities in the RVN may be transferred to 
COMUSMACY with CINCPAC and Washington-level approval. 

c. The CIDG Program will be undertaken in a spirit of mutual 
CAS-Defense cooperation and support. DOD funds, including special 
authorization to meet unusual requirements, will be made available 
for the CIDG Program upon submission of firm requirements. When- 
ever possible these requirements should be determined by COMUS- 
MACY in coordination with the U.S. Ambassador, CAS Saigon, and 
the Government of Vietnam. Every effort should be made to integrate 
this program with existing programs supported by the joint efforts of 
all U.S. resources and those of the RVN. However the CIDG Program 
will be funded outside the Military Assistance Program in order that 
there will be no problem concerning transfer or withdrawal of any 
items required for it from the GVN and to assure flexibility of opera- 
tions. 

d. CIDG activities should be conducted and supported in such a 
manner that they are completely acceptable to the U.S. Ambassador 
and the GVN. In so doing, it should be made plain that although such 
activities have some hazard with respect to the loyalty of the nationals 
involved, this integration of all military and paramilitary activities into 
one coordinated effort should reduce the loyalty hazard, while increas- 
ing overall future effectiveness of the total RVN military capability and 
helping to integrate minority groups into the RVN. 

4. Mission. The U.S. Armed Forces will assist RVN by providing 
training, advice, operational assistance, and logistical support to the 
CIDG and training assistance to certain CAS assets. 

5. Concept. The basic U.S. objective in supporting the CIDG Pro- 
at Aha cheep dagen, =» bday Baged: ammgee we 4 
capability by obtaining the support of certain ethnic 
rainy ty codtasted by the Viet Cong, Tho CHDG Poeqeeen toon ellen 
sive against the Viet Cong designed to expand and recover both peo- 
ple and territory from VC domination, develop a sense of national 
loyalty among the participating ethnic groups, improve their morale 
and well being and by so doing counter communist insurgency. The 
CIDG personnel are recruited from, but not limited to, primitive tribes 
and minority groups in remote areas where there is little if any govern- 
ment presence or control and the sovereignty of the RVN is not fully 


recognized. They complement the operations of other RVN military 
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and paramilitary forces under the National Campaign Plan by clear- 
ing, holding, and expanding specified area-development centers. U_S. 
personnel achieve the desired results in cooperation with GVN per- 
sonnel by employing paramilitary, medical, economic, and psycholog- 
ical techniques in the process of motivating, arming, training, advising, 
supporting, and assisting these groups. When the GVN is able to 
assume full responsibility for the CIDG and success is assured, the 
U.S. personnel will be withdrawn. As the National Campaign pro- 
gresses the CIDG are demobilized or absorbed into other paramilitary 
or military forces. 

6. Tasks. 

a. COMUSMACY will: 


pe eee Sa ae visory, and logistical support to the RVN 
for the conduct of Program 
(2) Provide training assistance to certain CAS supported forces. 
ae Oe in psychological operations and civic action in 


and contingency plans Se and SEATO 
war con 
(5) Assist the C » oe eats of bases, supplies, and 
ao’ to provide secunty ppl 

(6) Control initial issue and eventual recovery of weapons, muni- 


and sorbed ter acvites o as they are phased out 


other activities or ili in accordance with the 


GO) Pass seepunublity for CIDG guidance and support to appeo- 
ge eenreerrare wrnene oetee He engnenen a anernon Ceo 


coms) Provide a monthly status report to CINCPAC and other appro- 
priate commands to include , equipment, training, opera- 


tions, and requirements of the Program. 
b. CINCUSARPAC, CINCPACFIL, and CINCPACAF will: 


Support COMUSMACY as directed and required for these opera- 
tions. 


c. Coordinating Instructions. 


(1) The U.S. Armed Forces involved in the program will remain 
under U.S. oe 
ts as directed by COMUSMACYV. 
(2) Phasing of the Program will be in accordance with the 
ve Plan South Vietnam (CPSVN). 
3) COMUSMACV will coordinate with the CAS Sai on re- 
ee ee es officials 
may be used 
(4) COMUSMACY is authorized to communicate directly with the 
GVN and CINCPAC Component Commanders with information copy 
to CINCPAC on matters concerning the CIDG Program. 
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7. Administration and Logistics. 


8. Report Symbol. CINCPAC Reports Control Symbol 3300-5 is 
assigned to the reports required by this letter. 
H. D. Felt 





137. Telegram From the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs (Nitze) to the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific (Felt)' 


Washington, May 29, 1963—1:52 p.m. 


DEF 928638. Reference: (a) JCS 9820 DTG 091805Z May;’ () 
DEF 928115 DTG 1600262 May.’ 


instructions in Part Ill of ref a. 


' Source. Washington National Records Center, RG 330, 
Viet 091.3 MAP. Secret; Priority. Drafted on May 27 by Woods | i 
of OASD/ISA/ODMA and cleared by Milton H. Blick, Director of the Division, 
several Defense Department officials, including William Bundy, Krulak and Kent 
peated to COMUSMACV 

* See footnote 4, Document 111. 

‘Telegram DEF 928115 to CINCPAC, May 16, indicated that the 
level and source of funding for fiscal year 1964 for ammunition for the Republic of 
Vietnam would be included in a forthcoming genera! guidance (Washington National 
Records Center, RG 319, U.S. Army Message Center Microfilm, Reel 11328) 
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FY 64 


a. The MAP dollar guideline including supply operations will be 
$180 million. 

b. Of this amount approximately $35 million may be programmed 
for ammo. However, whatever ammo is required for successful prose- 
cution of the counterinsurgency campaign will be provided. The 
source of funding for any ammo requirements over the program level 
of approximately $35 million will be determined as requirements are 
filled. 


FY 65-69 


a. Three alternative plans will be developed and compared in the 
detail described in para b, Part Ill, ref a. These three plans will be 
based on the following dollar levels: 

1. $585 million (derived from CINCPAC 11 May submission). ‘ 

2. $450 million. 

3. $365 million. 

These dollar levels include supply operations costs. 


2. The matériel of U.S. units in Vietnam that will be replaced by 
equivalent Vietnamese units will be made available to the Vietnamese 


through the MAP. Items will be delivered where is, as is. Thus, the 
pricing of such items will be at the minimum allowable as authorized 
by law and based upon the year in which turned over to the 
Vietnamese. 


Part Il 
1. The following additional planning guidance is provided by the 


Director of —_y Assistance: 
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2. Secretary of Defense requirements for data on © ‘supplementary 
assistance” must be derived from USAID /Vietnam. 

3. Washington review will address many points on which esti- 
mates and opinions of USAID and Embassy will be of great interest 
and these agencies should be given maximum opportunity to partici- 
pate in development of plans and to provide full comment on all 
aspects of same. 

4. US. matériel being turned over in place to equivalent 
Vietnamese units must be charged to MAP. However, do not count 
MAP costs against country MAP program guidelines stated Part Il, 
para I1-b above. Rather, submit as additional and separate require- 
ment, including lists of subject equipment (all major items), and year 
in which turn-over will occur. ODMA will then establish MAP price in 
accordance with para I-2 above, and seek approval of additional MAP 
funding if required. 

4. [sic] The revised FY 64 program in program data card detail 
and machine data less asset data) will be submitted to ODMA on 30 
June 63. 

6. Alternative $585-$450-$365 Plans for FY 65-69 will be sub- 
mitted to ODMA no later than 1 Aug 63. 








138. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietaam' 


Washington, May 29, 1963—7:07 p.m. 


1159. Embtels 1038 and 1050; Deptel 1117.’ New York Times 
today reports Buddhists still very upset by Hue incident and failure 


GVN take meaningful steps toward religious equality. Story states 
Buddhists planning hunger strikes and four weeks of memorial serv- 
ices.’ 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret. Drafted by 
Wood. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

* Telegrams 1038 and 1050 from Saigon are printed as Documents 129 and 131 
Telegram 1117 to Saigon 1s summarized in footnote 3 to telegram 1038 

‘The article was written by David Halberstam. who quoted a Vietnamese Govern. 
ment source as saying that Presidert Diem had told Buddhist leaders on May 15 that 
they were damn fools to ask for religious freedom when it was guaranteed by Viet 
nam's Constitution. (The New York Times, May 29, 1963, p. 5) 
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We have noted your recommendations and Diem’'s essentially 
negative response as contained reftels. In face continuing Buddhist 
agitation, however, believe Diem may after further reflection be will- 
ing shift his ground. Urge Embassy make continuing effort move him 
on this problem which could either become very serious for GVN or 
be susceptible considerable easing by greater show GVN good will. 

You may wish again raise problern with Diem. in whatever terms 
you think best in order persuade him take further actions meet Bud- 
dhist demands. You might wish consider suggesting public reassur- 
ance by Diem that Constitutional provision (Article 17) for religious 
freedom will be enforced, especially with understanding Buddhists 
will have equal nights with Catholics to hold processions, display flags. 
etc, promise full investigation of Hue incident by special commission, 
release of any Buddhists held by Hue authorities, and offer continue 
discussions with Buddhist leaders. Doubt GVN can be persuaded now 
to admit responsibility for Hue incident, but investigation headed by 

Since drafting above have received Reuters ticker May 29 on GVN 
is background?‘ 

Rusk 





139. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, May 30, 1963—4 p.m. 


1076. CINCPAC for POLAD. On May 29 semi-official Vietnam 
Presse published text of GVN communiqué’ affirming freedom of 
religion in VN and reiterating that national flag must be given 
supremacy. Communiqué explains that regulations for display of na- 
tional flag intended to emphasize it as symbol of national unity and 
not intended to be discriminatory toward any religion. Communiqué 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles. SOC 14-1 S VIET Confidential. Re- 
peated to CINCPAC 

’ Kor text of this communique see Amencen Foreign Policy Current Documents 1963. 
pp. 855-856 
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also asks that “international groups not having extended any support 
to our cause” not interfere in VN internal affairs. All GVN cadre 
instructed to conform to policy set forth. 

Text of communiqué being pouched. 

Comment: Communiqué may be public declaration suggested to 
President Diem by Ambassador Nolting (Embassy telegram 1050)’ 
issuance of which Diem had stated should be deferred until people 
had had time to reflect on various statements previously made. 


Trueheart 





140. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, May 31, 1963—7 p.m. 


1083. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 1159;* 1162.’ No further 
Buddhist demonstrations last evening or today. Bonzes continuing 
their fast in pagodas until 1400 tomorrow. Reports from Hue, Danang 
and My Tho indicate those cities quiet with no Buddhist manifesta- 
tions. 

In assessing general situation it quite clear that feeling continues 
run deep among Buddhists. Equally clear that problem facing GVN 
goes well beyond issues religious freedom and discrimination. These 
issues—though real enough—are now also being used as label and 
facade behind which other groups seek express opposition to Diem 
government and exploit situation for various aims. This greatly com- 
plicates problem of GVN—and our advice to them—since they must 
act on assumption they are dealing with political opposition. Problem 
is further compounded by fact that Buddhists have no recognized 
hierarchy with which government can deal and which can take posi- 
tion on behalf of movement. (Thus Thuan complained to me May 29 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Confidential; Prior- 
ity. Repeated to CINCPAC. 

* Document 138. 

* In telegram 1162 to Saigon, May 30, the Department suggested that the Embassy 
should consider approaching the Papal Nuncio in Saigon to ask if he would discuss the 
Buddhist problem with Diem. (Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 5 VIET) 
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that Diem had spent some hours with group of Buddhist leaders only 
to be confronted later by other groups demanding to be heard and 
complaining first group not the “real” leaders.) 

Given history of events it seems unlikely to us that GVN can back 
off its stand on responsibility for Hue incident. Psychological moment 
to do so has long passed in any event. Unhappily, it appears that it 
may also be too late for GVN concessions of other sorts to halt Bud- 
dhist agitation. For example, May 29 GVN communiqué which clearly 
reaffirmed religious freedom under Article 17 of Constitution and gave 
firm assurance against discrimination, appears to have had no effect 
on militants. Moreover, those seeking to use Buddhist agitation for 
their own purposes can be counted on to keep pot boiling if possible. 

While both sides displaying restraint to date, prolongation of 
GVN-Buddhist confrontation contains real dangers: 


a. For first time many civil servants faced with religious issue and 
forced to take a stand, which cannot help but affect their morale. 

b. Military predominantly Buddhist and sharp cleavage in their 
ranks would of course be most serious for prosecution Cl effort, and 
otherwise. 

c. Actions to date by both sides during demonstrations have been 
restrained and orderly. However, if Buddhists become more militant in 
their demands and demonstrations continue over extended period, 


possibility of clashes with police, whether provoked or inadvertent, 

A. distinct possibility. For example, it is quite unlikely that GVN 

would have permitted bonzes to squat indefinitely in 

beoner igon, had they not decided to move out on their own. Al- 

VC have not overtly exploited situation to date, they undoubt- 

edly have ey plans and capability to exploit any situation 
which gets out of 


I have sought appointment with Thuan today with view to getting 
GVN assessment of situation and sounding him out on future plans. | 
will also raise again possibility of President's naming commission to 
study Buddhist grievances. At this point, I believe it would be best— 
from standpoint GVN acceptance as well as effectiveness with Bud- 
dhists—if commission’s mandate were quite broad and not linked 
specifically to Hue incident. What is needed, | think, is to get all 
aspects of problem off the streets and into the conference hall. 


| also prefer if possible to work through Thuan on this one, rather 
than Diem. Latter became quite agitated during Ambassador's and my 
conversation with him May 18, and I sense this is a subject on which 
he is predisposed not to take U.S. advice. Thuan, on other hand, 
claims to be completely objective and asserts he is neither Catholic nor 
Buddhist, but Confucianist. 
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As for Papal Nuncio, both Ambassador and I have previously 
sought his good offices. He was not responsive but I will try again at 
first opportunity. Ambassador also spoke with Diem’s confessor, who 
promised to do what he could. Difficulty with this approach is that, as 
explained above, we are no longer dealing with purely religious issue. 


Trueheart 





141. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 1, 1963—1 p.m. 


1084. CINCPAC for POLAD. Reference: Embassy's telegram 
1083.’ Saw Thuan this morning re Buddhist problem. His assessment 
of situation is generally same as reftel. He says GVN is convinced 
NFLSV and VC are exploiting situation. President's position is there- 
fore very difficult. If he now makes concessions under pressure, it 
could simply whet appetites. Next demands, Thuan felt, could be of a 
sort designed to interfere with war effort, for example, a plea in name 
of peace that GVN treat with NFLSV. 


On other hand, Thuan is fully aware of dangers of inaction. Prob- 
lem is to find a solution acceptable to President and to Buddhists. 
Thuan pointed out again that lack of Buddhist hierarchy and authori- 
tative spokesman compounded problem. 

Thuan said he did not know Diem’s latest thinking but expected 
see him later today. I suggeste’ -ossibility of high level commission, 
along lines reftel, and said that .ice President Tho might be good 
person to head it. Thuan was rather sceptical; he did not understand 
why a commission was any more likely to come up with a solution 
than the government. I said the idea was not so much to come up with 
an immediate solution as to establish a respectable forum in which 
Buddhists, whatever their standing, and others could be heard. Once 
tempers had cooled, the “solution” might be relatively simple. Thuan 
remained non-committal but I imagine that he will at least mention 
the idea to Diem. With regard to Tho, Thuan informed me that shortly 


' Source: rtment of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Confidential; Prior- 
ity. Repeated to CINCPAC. 
* Supra. 
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after Hue incident Vice President had been asked by Ngo Trong Hieu 
to discuss problem with one of principal Saigon Buddhist leaders but 
latter had refused to call on him. 

Thuan said Diem’s immediate problem was whether to receive 
delegation of four Buddhist leaders from Hue. While he did not know 
what decision would be, he thought tentatively that it might be a good 
idea for Diem to offer to meet again with Buddhists if latter would first 
agree among themselves as to who would be empowered to speak for 
them. I said Buddhists might have some difficulty in meeting this 
condition, but | saw no harm in trying. President's expression of will- 
ingness to continue talking would, in any case, be good move. 

I was mildly encouraged by this conversation, primarily because 
of indication that GVN is not apparently thinking of standing pat. 
Thuan promised let me know results his talk with President. 

Separate report * follows on demonstrations now in progress Hue 
and Danang. 

Saigon quiet. 





142. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 1, 1963—1 p.m. 


1085. CINCPAC for POLAD. Reference: Embassy telegram 1083.’ 
Consul Helble reports from Hue (1030 AM) that large crowds Bud- 
dhists gathering various places throughout city. One crowd converg- 
ing on offices Province Chief and provincial delegate, where former 
has promised convey to Buddhists GVN reaction to Buddhist de- 
mands. Another crowd expected total about ten thousand beginning 
gather Tu Dam Pagoda. Hunger strike of bonzes scheduled end at 
1400’ with no clear indication Buddhist plans for later today if dissat- 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Confidential; Prior- 
ity. Repeated to CINCPAC. 
* Document 140. 
* Buddhist leaders in Hue were not mollified by the communiqué on religious 
freedom which was issued by the Diem government on May 29 and reaffirmed by the 
31. 


National Assembly on May 31. On May 30, the bonzes in Hue began a 48-hour hunger 
strike to emphasize Buddhist demands. The protest continued despite a government 
Continued 
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isfied with GVN response. Crowds very orderly up till now; however 
many unverified rumors that Buddhists will not remain passive 
throughout day. 

Large number of police positioned in city and augmented by 
paratroopers and M-113 vehicles from Quang Tri. Total number police 
and troops in excess number involved May 8 incident. 

Situation considered tense and could erupt in violence if sparked 
by either side. Chief bonze Tri Quang, among staunchest of militants, 
has reportedly stated earlier this week, that situation in his view be- 
yond compromise and, in direct confrontation with GVN, Buddhists 
should seek help from any source, including VC. 

Reports from Danang indicate that approximately 0800 parade of 
Buddhist about 60 bonzes and 12 Buddhist nuns proceeded to Mayor's 
office. They carried international Buddhist flag and did not carry 
Vietnamese flag. 

They now standing and sitting across street from his office. Street 
cleared of all civilians by police and soldiers for 3 blocks. Crowd 
started to collect and reached total of approximately 2000 on fringe 
areas by 0900 and were dispersed shortly thereafter by newly arrived 
troops with steel helmets and sub-machine guns. ‘ 

Situation in Saigon quiet. 

Trueheart 


announcement on June 1 that the Province Chief, the Deputy Province Chief, and the 
Government Delegate for the Central Region of Vietnam were being replaced. All three 
had been involved in the May 8 incident in Hue. 

* At 5:30 p.m. on June 1, Helble reported to the Embassy in Saigon that the crowds 
in Hue had dispersed peacefully after being told by the bonzes to return to their homes. 
Helble noted that Buddhist plans called for a continuation of the hunger strike, but all 
the Buddhist tracts ized that only peaceful activities be employed until Buddhist 
demands were met. (Telegram 1089 from Saigon; Department of State, Central Files, 
SOC 14-15 VIET) 
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143. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 





Washington, June 1, 1963—1:59 p.m. 


1168. Embte!l 1085 [1084].* Approve your careful and thoughtful 
handling this difficult and important matter in talks with Thuan. While 
recognizing Diem’s sensitivity it is also true that it is difficult for US 
with its large stake in Viet-Nam to support GVN in face almost world- 
wide liberal criticism plus growing Buddhist criticism. 

Following thoughts may be helpful: 

1. Diem or other GVN members should keep talking with Bud- 
dhists even if there is no one group of accredited leaders. Such talks 
should be reported in press (as done by VN press Embtel 1038). ’ 
Would be useful if commission could be appointed, but meanwhile 
conversations should be kept open. Eventual appointment of a moder- 
ate lay Buddhist leader as Secretary of State Religious Affairs might be 
useful permanent channel. Buddhist demands and Diem’s replies re- 
ported Embtel 1038 both seem reasonable. Given peaceful nature and 
divided leadership of Buddhists continued talks may serve calm imme- 
diate crisis and give time for longer range constructive action. 

2. Agree that unrest has political as well as religious motivation, 
but believe it would be unwise for GVN to make any further moves to 
place blame on Communists. Naming them would make them an 
officially recognized party to the dispute and downgrade genuine 
grievances Buddhists themselves have. Would seem best ignore Com- 
munists and deal as reasonably as possible with Buddhists. 

3. Dept prepared appoint interagency committee under Heavner 
to prepare report for Embassy background on whatever information 
on Buddhism in Viet-Nam available here. Fear there is little but pre- 
pared move rapidly if requested by Embassy. 

4. Believe it would be wise seek persuade GVN use only force 
necessary maintain order. Bringing in US supplied M-113's and other 
heavy equipment likely increase resentment Buddhists. Can this type 


‘Source. Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Confidential; Prior- 
ity. Drafted by Wood and cleared by Rice and Hileman. Repeated to Bangkok and to 
CINCPAC for POLAD 

’ Reference is apparently to telegram 1084 from Saigon. which reported Trueheart s 
conversation with Thuan on june 1 (see Document 141), rather than telegram 1085, 
supra 

‘Document 129 
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equipment be kept in background? Local US advisers might follow up. 
ls it true that M-113's ran over bodies after May 8 incident Hue?* 


Rusk 


* In telegram 1112 from Saigon. June 5, the Embassy responded that “there were no 
M-113's employed, only armed British and US. scout cars.” it was impossible to tell, 
from an exarmenation of the bodes. how they were killed (Department of State, Central 
Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) 





144. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 3, 1963—6 p.m. 


1093. CINCPAC for POLAD. US Consul Hue reports by phone 
this afternoon that around noon today crowd of approximately 500, 
primarily youths, gathered in front of Government Delegate’s office. 
Said about 300 troops were in evidence, but no armor. Crowd shouted 
at troops and accusations of foul play were hurled back and forth. 
German doctor spoke to crowd through interpreter, said as Catholic he 
could not counsel Buddhists but suggested they should pray instead of 
using violence. Crowd appeared responsive to him. GVN 
car then asked people to disperse, stating GVN could not be held 

ible if trouble started. Crowd shouted back that GVN wished 
to kill them. GVN official responded over loudspeaker by saying that 
VC were among them in the crowd and could start trouble. Crowd 
expressed disbelief at loudspeaker's statements. 

Several GVN soldiers pointed weapons at crowd, then raised 
eled bayonets, donned gas masks and proceeded in direction of crowd. 
Some people ran, others stayed and prayed, tear gas was thrown by 
soldiers and more of crowd ran away. Crowd was driven back several 
hundred yards and a second tear gas barrage was laid down by troops. 
Crowd shouted curses at troops. At this point representative of Bud- 
dhist Association chairman arrived, said chairman wished people ei- 
ther to go home or to pagoda. Most headed toward pagoda. Some 
youths, apparently injured by tear gas, were taken to pagoda dispen- 
sary. German doctor produced medicine for their eyes. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET Confidential; Opera- 
tional Immediate Repeated to CINCPAC 
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Crowd was prevented from getting to pagoda by barbed wire 
barrier. Many of them, mostly Boy and Girl Scouts. sat down and 
prayed. At about 3 PM troops said that more tear gas would be thrown 
if crowd did not disperse within three minutes. Stone was thrown at 
soldier, who dropped his tear gas genades to protect himself. At same 
moment order apparently given to troops to throw tear gas. Boy and 
Girl Scouts stayed put. 

Consul Helble reports that more troops are being moved into 
area, equipped with masks. So far no firing has occurred, but crowd 
obviously disturbed. 

Helbel also reports that Buddhist leader Tri Quang, who has been 
fasting since last thursday, has been examined by German doctor and 
is reportedly in serious condition. 

Trueheart 





145. Current Intelligence Memorandum Prepared in the Office 
of Current Intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency ' 


OCI No. 1561/63 Washington, June 3, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Buddhist Demonstrations in South Vietnam 


1. The Diem government has shown increased concern over re- 
current Buddhist demonstrations in various South Vietnamese cities, 
but still appears unwilling to take more than limited, piecemeal steps 
to ease the situation. The demonstrations, in support of specific Bud- 
dhist grievances, have so far been peaceful, but serious disorders or 


widespread public and military disaffection, could result if they con- 
tinue for a prolonged period. 

2. Buddhist hostility first erupted on 8 May over regulations gov- 
erning the display of flags in public religious ceremonies in the city of 
Hue, where at least eight deaths occurred during efforts of security 
forces to disperse a crowd. The severity of the outburst suggests long- 
simmering resentment among Buddhists over the pro-Catholic orien- 
tation of the Diem family and administration. 


Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 6/63 
Confidential, No Foreign Dissem 
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3. Many Buddhists, as well as other religious groups, feel that 
French rule, have been perpetuated by the Diem family’s partiality. 
The vast majority of South Vietnam's population of 14 million is 
nominally Buddhist, even though only a small proportion have been 
considered active practitioners and these are loosely organized into 
regional congregations under Buddhist clergy. There has been no for- 
mal suppression of religious freedom in South Vietnam, but the gov- 
ernment has successfully curbed the political influence of some reli- 
gious groups, particularly the minority sects. 

4. In a meeting with Diem on 15 May, a group of Buddhist leaders 
presented specific demands including the right to display their reli- 
gious flag publicly (Catholics have been permitted to display the papal 
flag), the right to worship and propagate their faith freely, equal status 
with Catholics, and an end to arrests and mistreatment. They also 
demanded that the government acknowledge responsibility for the 
deaths in Hue and compensate families of the victims. 

5. Diem has made limited concessions to the Buddhists, but be- 
lieves full acceptance of their demands to be politically impossible. 
Despite the weight of evidence indicating that government cannon-fire 
caused the deaths in Hue, Diem insists they were due to a Viet Cong 
terrorist grenade. He promised assistance to the families involved, and 
on 1 June replaced three officials deemed partially at fault for the Hue 
disturbances. Diem, however, remains reluctant even to appoint a 
committee to negotiate with the Buddhists. 

6. Buddhist spokesmen say the demonstrations will continue until 
all of their demands are met. A number have been held with no 
interference by the government, but reports now indicate renewed 
scuffling occurred again in Hue on 3 June. Further mass gatherings 
and heightened security precautions are likely to increase the danger 
of spontaneous or deliberately provoked riots. 

7. There have been scattered reports that some army com- 
manders, whose troops are predominantly Buddhist, are strongly re- 
luctant to move against demonstrators and that troops might disobey 
such orders if issued. There was evidence in Hue on 8 May that some 
army troops refused to take action in the disturbances. 


8. Although there has been no information to substantiate Diem’s 
apparent suspicion that Buddhist extremists are acting on behalf of the 
Viet Cong, there have been reports that some Buddhist leaders hope 
the demonstrations will lead to the overthrow of the Diem govern- 
ment. The leading Buddhist priest in Hue is reported to have said that 
the time for reconciliation has passed and that Viet Cong support will 
be sought, if necessary, to achieve Buddhist demands. 
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ances, and at least one document now being clandestinely circulated 
may represent Viet Cong efforts to heighten tension. Various non- 
Communist opposition circles have also sought to publicize the affair 
to bring further discredit on Diem. A high official in the information 
service claims to be part of a group inside the government planning 
moves to seize control if violence should occur in Saigon. Some key 
military leaders are allegedly also alert to such opportunities. 

10. Inept government handling has permitted a localized incident 
in Hue to grow into a potential political crisis. Unless Diem is able to 
reach a quick reconciliation with the Buddhists, the issue could have 








146. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 4, 1963—4 p.m. 


1101. CINCPAC fur POLAD. Following is text of joint situation 
report from Hue as of 2400 June 3 referred to in Embtel 1096: * 

Begin text. 

Since noon June 3 Hue security forces have utilized tear gas and/ 
or other irritant chemicals to disperse Buddhist demonstrators on six 
occasions. 

After 1300 incident which reported previously,’ demonstrators 
departed area near Delegate’s residence. At 1400 group again at- 
tempted approach Tu Dam Pagoda area and were repelled by ARVN 
using tear gas. At approximately 1500, groups of bicycle riding stu- 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 


june 4, | am. conveyed to the Department a mes- 

concerning the situation in Hue at 11 p.m. on june 3 
Helble reported that the South Vietnamese Army had established martial law in Hue. 
and added that government offinals continued to maintain that the Buddhist demon. 
strations were Communist-inspired. The Chief of Police for Central Vietnam told an 
American observer that the three ing bonzes in Hue were Viet Cong “without 
doubt”. The Embassy noted that it was 's understanding that the local authorities 
had decided against further compromise with the Buddhists or the withdrawal of troops 
(Itud ) 

*Helble’s first report to the Department of State on the use of gas to disperse 
Buddhist demonstrators was sent in telegram 107 from Hue june 3.2 pm. which noted 
that 67 youths had been hospitalized as a result of the use of tear gas. and that possibly 
1 to 3 deaths had occurred as a result of the gas. (/bid ) 
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dents were observed circuiting areas of approach to Tu Dam Pagoda. 
The majority of students were high school and college age group. 
Subjects circled area occasionally grouping at routes providing access 
to pagoda. Several times gas was utilized to control groups of mobs. 
Sound trucks were also ordered into action requesting demonstrating 
Buddhists return home attesting current situation Viet Cong moti- 
vated. These pleas were met with jeers from participants. No injuries 
were reported from dispersal actions up to this point. 

It is suspected Buddhists were further motivated by circulation 
rumor announcing death chief bonze Tri Quang. Local sources claim 

Worst conflict occurred 1830 when security forces attempted dis- 
perse crowd estimated at 1500. Soldiers were observed dispersing 
crowd colored glass vial contained liquid over demonstrators (as re- 
ceived). Observers indicated troops pouring liquid on heads of praying 
Buddhists. Rumors of deaths resulting from this encounter range to 
three. However no deaths confirmed to date but 67 casualties actually 
observed Hue hospital in various states of distress. Reliable source 
denies any fatalities. 

MAAG reports June 1 demonstration approximately 2000 in 
Quang Tri City dispersed peacefully at Province Chief's office. How- 
ever, June 2 demonstration Quang Tri of several hundred at pagoda 
broken up with tear gas. All roads into city barricaded as of June 3. 

Events of June 3 in Hue have resulted in highly charged atmos- 
phere and volatile situation needing only small spark such as failing 
Tri Quang health or incident involving demonstrator and soldier to set 
off serious clash. 

June 4. As projected Contel 183,‘ youths now in venguard of 
demonstrations, with two hundred now fasting Tu Dam. Population 
furious at regime and ARVN, hurling vulgarities at latter all day June 3 
but particularly incensed following day’s final incident which caused 
casualties. Buddhists have made clear change of 3 officials still leaves 
original 5 demands unanswered. Source close to Ngo Dinh Can indi- 
cates VN has set course on no compromise and prepared for military 
showdown. Conflict involving violence appears almost inevitable June 
4 unless one side or other capitulates. 

No evidence yet of any anti-American tenor these demonstra- 
tions, but given enough mob violence we are watching this aspect 
closely. 

End text. 
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147. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 





Washington, June 3, 1963—5-30 p.m. 


1171. Appreciate very much prompt and full reports contained 
urtels 1095, 1096.° 

Due very serious situation in Hue and grave implications for 
future, appears here that immediate GVN action required. We would 
recommend that GVN make quick conciliatory announcement, in Hue, 


that chief bonzes are in fact VC and we even more doubtful Quyen 
(who well known here) could be VC. GVN must avoid mistake of 
identifying demonstrators and their leaders as automatically VC, both 
in public and in private, if it is to succeed in efforts control situation. 


soll end Guat Gnquant eupesadhes best way acsematids Gio. Realize, 


however, only man on ground can keep up with fast moving situation 
and you therefore authorized at your discretion seek immediate inter- 
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148. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam * 


Washington, June 3, 1963—6:46 p.m. 


1173. We very concerned by report blister gas may have been 
used.* As you of course aware adverse effects such action could hardly 
be exaggerated. Request you ascertain whether poison gas im fact 
employed and if so, under what circumstances. If blister gas used, 
would appear imperative for GVN to promptly disassociate itself from 
such action and announce intention investigate and punish those re- 
sponsible. 

if report true, believe we must also consider best means indicating 
our thorough disapproval while at same time not appearing to with- 
draw general support from GVN. If GVN takes proper action problem 
need not arise. However, if use of poison gas not disavowed by GVN 
we may have to warn GVN we likely be faced with necessity making 
some fairly strong public statement of disapproval. 

Would appreciate your views this problem. 

Rusk 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 27-10 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate, Limit Distribution Drafted by Heavner and cleared by Wood and Hilsman 
to CINCPAC for POLAD 
* See footnote 2. supra 





149. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 4, 1963—2 p.m. 


1100. CINCPAC for POLAD. Reference: Embassy's telegram 
1097.* | saw Thuan for about 15 minutes at 11:45, after which he 
returned immediately to President's office. 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-15 . 
Immediate. Limit Distnbution to Passed to the White 


1171 and 119 to i 


government forces in 
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In response my opening question re GVN plans for dealing with 
Hue situation, Thuan said that he could tell me im strict confidence 
that at Cabinet meeting yesterday afternoon presided over by Vice 
President Tho it had been decided to recommend to President that 
government reestablish direct contact with Buddhists. President had 
approved and arrangements were being made for Counselor Nhu to 
meet with Buddhist leaders from Hue. He repeated that this decision 
was still highly confidential but GVN wanted Washington to know of 
it. 

I said that I was glad to hear that contact would be reestablished, 
as this was obviously essential to any solution. It seemed to us equally 
essential, however, that population in Hue know of what government 
was doing and that in our view more dramatic action was called for. 
Thuan urged me to put forward any suggestions—indeed his attitude 
throughout was most receptive, and worried—and | said that it 
seemed to us situation called for prompt and public announcement by 
President Diem of his readiness to discuss Buddhist grievances further 
and that effectiveness such move would be greatly heightened if Presi- 
dent himself would go to Hue for these discussions and to assess 
situation generally. | said that | was aware of risks in this course. GVN 
concession in replacing principal officials in Hue June 1 apparently 
had no effect unless it was to stimulate further agitation. Nevertheless 
it seemed to me risk had to be taken. | told Thuan that | was diffident 
about making specific suggestions about handling of internal 
Vietnamese problems. Nevertheless US. was involved in this matter 
and | felt bound to tell him that in my opinion, U.S. support for GVN 
could not be maintained in face of bloody repressive action at Hue 

| said that problem was made vastly more difficult by reports of 
use of blister gas yesterday. Thuan seemed incredulous. (Believe this 
was first he had heard of this; | even had to explain what a blister is.) | 
said | was by mo means sure what sort of agent was used but that 
evidence was compelling that something other than tear gas had been 
employed in last incident about 1800. Helble had himself obverved 
blistering on victims and fact that some appeared be having respira- 
tory difficulties. These were symptoms which could be associated with 
mustard gas. | added that it was probably well known in Hue that 60- 
odd people had been hospitalized last night and that press reports 
could be expected at any time. It was therefore vital, | thought, for 


GVN to investigate matter immediately. If there were any suggestion 
of poisonous agent being used, GVN should at once disclaim responsi- 


observed blistering on victims who appeared to be having respuratory difficulties (De 
partment of State, Central Files. SOC 14-15 VIET) 
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bility and proceed to punish individuals who were responsible. | made 
it quite clear that unless effective measures of this sort were taken, 
U.S. would probably be forced to condemn action publicly. 

In course of discussion, | pointed out that one of the unfortunate, 
and explosive, aspects of Hue situation was open hostility of popula- 
tion toward troops. I asked whether it would not be possible to remove 
them and leave security controls to police. Thuan said that it was his 
understanding that police in Hue (unlike those in Saigon) had not 
been trained in riot control techniques and the like. I also told Thuan 
that in my view, GVN made solution of problem more difficult by 
fixing blame for agitation on VC. There were many factors involved in 
situation. He indicated assent. 

Thuan said he would report our conversation to the President 
immediately and would let me know the result. I said that I would like 
if at all possible to have a reaction during the course of the day and 
particularly on the matter of employment of blister gas. I stressed that 
Washington was very concerned over developments. Thuan indicated 
that he would do his best. 





Trueheart 





150. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 4, 1963—5 p.m. 


1102. CINCPAC for POLAD. Vietnamese JGS this morning re- 
quested through JAOC channels urgent airlift for approximately 350 
military police from Vung Tau (Cap St. Jacques) to Hue. Purpose of lift 
connected * ith civil disturbances at Hue. Under normal conditions 
USAF C-123's would be used in this operation. Have discussed the 
matter with MACV. JGS is being informed by MACV that use of US 
airplanes will not be permitted. 

I shall also inform Thuan at first opportunity explaining that US 
cannot become involved, even indirectly, in GVN control measures at 
Hue. I hope that GVN will interpret this decision as reinforcing our 
recommendations for different approach to this problem. FYI. Use of 
USAF planes would of course be immediately apparent to Hue popu- 
lation. Even if troops lifted only as far as Danang, which alternate 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Limit Distri- 
bution. Repeated to CINCPAC 
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possibility, word would presumably quickly reach Hue. This action 
will not prevent movement of MP’s, as GVN can provide its own lift.’ 


Trueheart 





*In telegram MAC J-3 5116 from COMUSMACYV to CINCPAC, June 6, General 
Harkins reported to Admiral Felt that the following message concerning the Buddhist 
crisis had been dispatched on June 5 to all MAC /V subordinate units and corps advisers: 

“1. All US military personnel must recognize that subject problems are internal to 
Vietnam and section [action?] to solve them is the unilateral responsibility of the GVN. 
Members of this command will stand aloof from the controversy and will take no 
position nor action to aid or [abet] either protagani<t. Advisors will not accompany any 
units assigned an operational role against demonstrators or rioters. Any request by 
RVNAF authorities for US equipment or other support, which clearly or y 
will be used in countermeasures against Buddhist groups, will be forwarded to this 

“2. At such time as it appears that the VC become identified with the controversy, 
the foregoing instructions will be reviewed.” (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, 
Vietnam Country Series, 6/63) 





151. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 4, 1963—7 p.m. 


1104. CINCPAC for POLAD. Embtel 1100.’ Thuan asked me to 
come to his house at 3 PM to inform me of following decisions taken 
at just-concluded meeting with President: 

1. Re alleged blister gas, Thuan said authorities in Hue certain that 
tear gas only employed but thought it possible that individuals very 
close to exploding canister might have received skin burns. In any 
event, investigative commission had been appointed and had already 
left for Hue by air. Commission headed by General Don, head of 
ARVN, and includes Surgeon General and Chief of Ordnance Lt. Col. 
Liem of Thuan’s office. GVN does not plan to announce appointment 
this commission unless and until there is some public charge that 
agents other than tear gas employed. ’ 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. A note on another copy of this 
telegram indicates that the President was briefed on its contents. (Kennedy Library, 
National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 6/63) 

‘Document 149 

On June 6, the Embassy reported in telegram 1118 from Saigon that General Don's 
commission had determined that the gas involved was a tear gas dispensed in glass 
ampoules a a liquid which became a gas on being released. The tear gas used was taken 
from old stocks left behind by the French. (Department of State, Central Files, POL 


Continued 
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2. President has appointed commission to study and find solution 
to over-all Buddhist problem. Commission headed by Vice President 
Tho with Thuan and Minister of Interior Luong as members. Appoint- 
ment of commission has already been publicly announced and first 
meeting will be held this afternoon. In addition GVN already has 
“unofficial emissaries” in contact with Buddhist leaders and meeting 
of Nhu with leaders from Hue will proceed. 

3. Mayor of Tourane (Danang), whom Thuan described as polliti- 
cally inept, has been replaced by Col. Chau, presently Province Chief 
in Kien Hoa. Chau is outstanding Province Chief, a Buddhist from 
Central Vietnam, who has demonstrated excellent political touch in 
Kien Hoa. 

4. Authorities in Hue have been instructed to use “peaceful ac- 
tion” in dealing with crowds. 

5. Thuan said that the President had taken no decision on 
whether to visit Hue himself but had at least not ruled it out. 

Above strikes me as somewhat more than a half a loaf and action 
satisfyingly swift. | expressed appreciation to Thuan on both counts. 
He expressed hope that we would be reassured and asked that we now 
give Vice President's commission a chance to see what it could do 
about finding a solution. 

I recommend that we do so. * 


Trueheart 


27-10 S VIET) On June 18, U.S. Army chemists at the Edgewood Arsenal in Maryland 
confirmed, from samples supplied, that the gas used was a tear gas of the type used by 
the French during World War |. (Telegram 182130Z from CG USA Edgewood Arsenal to 
the Department of State, June 18; ibid.) 

*In telegram 1176 to Saigon, June 4, 3:22 p.m., the Department responded as 
follows: “Agree on holding off further démarches for next 24 hours. Can barbed wire be 
removed from in front of the pagodas?” (/bid,, SOC 14-1 S VIET) The Embassy replied, 
in telegram 1109 from Saigon, June 5, that there was no barbed wire in front of the 

in Hue. There were barbed wire barriers on the streets leading to the pagodas, 
but they were used only to control rather than to block traffic. (/bid.) 
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152. Letter From the Director of the United States Information 
Agency (Murrow) to the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs (Hilsman)’ 


Washington, June 4, 1963. 


Dear ROGER: Your suggestion that USIA undertake certain propa- 
ganda activities indicating that Communist North Viet-Nam is falling 
increasingly under Communist Chinese influence’ is and has been 
under serious consideration for some time. As you know, my people 
have been talking with representatives of the Working Group/Viet- 
Nam about this project for several months. In January there was an 
exchange of memoranda between Bill Jorden and Burnett Anderson, 
our Deputy Assistant Director (Policy and Plans) on this subject. ’ 


I agree that the best way to handle this would be “by highlighting 
every visit or program between North Viet-Nam and Communist 
China and by frequently citing the innumerable instances in 
Vietnamese history when the Chinese have sought to or have actually 
gained control of Viet-Nam.” We believe, however, that this will be a 
difficult thing to handle and should, if attempted, remain under con- 
stant and careful review. It should be done principally through edito- 
rial selection and emphasis in news output. As Burnett Anderson 
stated in his memo to Bill Jorden of January 25,* the best way for USIA 
to plug this line aside from appropriate handling of spot news would 
be to prepare and place in some South Vietnamese publication an 
article or series of articles on the background of Sino-Vietnamese 
relations—articles which could be picked up and replayed by VOA 
with proper attribution to Vietnamese sources. It must be recognized 
that the only way USIA can reach audiences in North Viet-Nam is by 
radio, and we must constantly keep in mind that anything which VOA 
broadcasts in the Vietnamese language can be heard by listeners in 
both North and South Viet-Nam. 


Our VOA Vietnamese specialists have pointed out that there are 
possible pitfalls in such an operation. In emphasizing that VOA 
Vietnamese broadcasts are heard in both North and South, they point 
out that emphasis on DRV-Chicom partnership may only serve to 
increase the dimensions of the thre + that looms from the North. Since 





‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, INF— 
Information Activities (Gen). Secret 

‘See Document 108 

‘A January 22 memorandum from Jorden to Anderson is in Department of State, 
Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, INF—Information Activities (Gen) 

* Not found 
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one of our propaganda objectives in South Viet-Nam has been to 
dispel the illusion that the Viet Cong are “ten feet tall,” unless very 
carefully handled the addition of the Chinese factor into the equation 
in propaganda output might prove counter-productive. Even the tradi- 
tional ethnic enmity between the two races and the Vietnamese fear of 
the Chinese may be overshadowed by the elements of sheer power 
and geographic propinquity involved. 

It should perhaps be further pointed out that with over one mil- 
lion Chinese residents in South Viet-Nam who will also hear these 
broadcasts, we must exercise caution in emphasizing any traditional 
enmity between the two races per se, but rather concentrate on the 
present Chinese Communist regime. 

VOA also raises the question: Even if we succeed in tarring Ho 
Chi Minh with the brush of Chicom satellitism, can we persuade the 
people of North Viet-Nam that they have any realistic alternative to 
coming to terms with the Chicoms while they still have a chance? 
After all, they say, Communist China is doing pretty well in its contest 
with the Soviets, and its victory over India proved that it’s also doing 
pretty well with its “adventurist” foreign policy. 

In setting forth the foregoing caveats, | do not mean to imply that 
the project should not be undertaken; I only wish to emphasize that it 
is a difficult and delicate undertaking which must be carefully planned 
and constantly reviewed. 

As a matter of information policy, we can begin immediately, in 
VOA news output, to lay a heavier emphasis upon all evidences of 
DRV-Chicom collaboration and less emphasis upon DRV-Soviet con- 
tacts. Further projects, such as placement of materials in Vietnamese 
publications and subsequent replay on the Vietnamese service of VOA 
naturally take considerably longer. 

If you agree that even despite the aforementioned possible pit- 
falls, we should begin using VOA for this purpose, please let me 
know. 

Incidentally, we have within the past few months begun to devote 
considerably more attention to conditions in North Viet-Nam in our 
VOA broadcasts. 

With regard to your request for information on VOA and South 
Vietnamese capacity to broadcast into North Viet-Nam, VOA states 
that the Voice of America short-wave signal in North Viet-Nam is 100 
per cent receivable in terms of programs and 90 per cent in terms of 
frequencies. There is no jamming. There are no frequencies rated as 


* An undated copy of a letter from Hilsman to Murrow, drafted by Wood on July 9, 
with a marginal notation to indicate that the original was sent to Murrow, reads in part: 
“l agree that the program should be undertaken with all the care and caveats which 
your letter so clearly sets forth”. (Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: 
Lot 67 D 54, INF—Information Activities (Gen)) 
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unsatisfactory. The medium wave broadcasts relayed from our trans- 
mitters in the Philippines are rated 100 per cent receivable in all 
respects. 

The GVN broadcast capabilities to North Viet-Nam are as follows: 


Radio Hue: Medium wave 20 KW, 670 KC, i radius 48 
miles, secondary radius 100 miles; short wave, 9670 KC, 
operates daily beamed to North Viet-Nam. 

medium wave 50 KW, 870 KC, radius 106 miles, 
secondary radius 200 miles plus; short wave 40 KW, 7245 KC. There is 
no information available here on Republic of Viet-Nam’s broadcast 
reception in North Viet-Nam. 


Sincerely, 





153. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, june 5, 1963—1 p.m. 


1107. For Hilsman from Trueheart. Embtel 1104.’ Thuan called 
me before breakfast this morning and asked me to come to his house 
at 8 AM. He said that since seeing me yesterday afternoon he had 
been involved continuous:y in a series of separate talks with President, 
Nhu and Hue Bonze Thich Thien Minh, whom he described as Deputy 
to Bonze Tri Quang with full power to negotiate with government. He 
wanted to inform me of these talks, which he believed held out real 
hope of prompt solution of problem, but he asked that I keep this 
information for time being strictly to myself in U.S. Mission and that | 
request Department to limit dissemination of information to greatest 
possible degree. 

Thuan said that in his talks with Minh tentative agreement had 
been reached on five Buddhist demands. If after seeing President again 
this morning Thuan was able to assure Minh that there was “good 
chance” of GVN endorsement of Minh-Thuan agreement, a sort of 
truce would be put into effect immediately. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 26 S VIET. Top Secret; Priority; 
Limit Distribution 
* Document 151 
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This truce would involve Buddhist undertaking to cease all dem- 
onstrations and agitation, while GVN would remove not only troops 
but all uniformed personnel from vicinity of pagodas. In addition there 
would be a standfast on propaganda. Buddhists would stop passing 
out tracts and GVN would cease radio and press propaganda, e.g., 
“spontaneous” declarations of support for GVN from obscure Bud- 
dhist groups in provinces. Thuan said that Minh had to return to Hue 
today, as his “delegation of powers expired today”. Although Thuan 
did not say so, this suggests that negotiations took piace in framework 
Fr enn a One SNE. SENEMNS 6 GeeENNS 6 Co 


"2. Decree Law No. 10. GVN disclaims ility for this law 
under Bao Dai and suggests Buddhists 
nor <! ask National Assembly to amend it. 
Under sing, Thuan admitted that what this really meant was 
that GVN would see to it that National Assembly passed a new law. 
may be a crucial concession because, to some reports, 
she aedng tn low wound puonmunaliiy pet tataniole abookota 
w presumably on y 

equal footing with Catholic in terms of ownership of property, ) 
3. Right to and propagate creed. t 
on baa onstitution and t to cor- 
reve action rompely Buddhist 1 specify where Constitution 


rent Bop rbtrary ares of Buddhists in Hue GVN denies that 
there have arrests but undertakes to investigate any specific 






meat yt bee meg 
wap rene bans mege f 8 victims. pipe Yer = 
tion but acceptance of responsibility 
and/or pune of gully ae. Se ae Se pee 
been made wetted a map it 
pay more but this had been ex gr atia payment invol 4 
Of GVN ty. Thuan said he and Minh peed Oat 
May 8 had been unauthorized and also that some officials had 


misused their powers. GVN promised an investigation. 


Thuan said that he was very hopeful that President would accept 
above and that truce would go into effect promptly. Pending action to 
implement agreement. 

Thuan was vague about just how agreement would be imple- 
mented. In particular, it was not clear whether it would be a behind- 
the-scenes or a publicly announced agreement. (On form, GVN would 
prefer the former.) Thuan did say that agreement would have to be put 
before Vice President's new commission which would then recom- 
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mend its formal acceptance by President. Commission, incidentally, 
did not in fact meet yesterday, owing to fact that Thuan (and Luong) 
fully occupied in backstage negotiations with Buddhists. 

In response to my question, Thuan said that he had no doubt 
about Minh’s authority to speak for Buddhists in center and he was 
sure that anything acceptable to Buddhists in center would also be 
accepted in south—this notwithstanding his previous complaint about 
lack of Buddhist hierarchy. 

Since reported agreement is not very different from what GVN 
has probably been prepared to accept all along, | am inclined to think 
that Thuan may not have fully disclosed GVN concessions. For exam- 
ple, | had to draw out of him the fact that GVN undertook to support 
change in law by National Assembly. I would not be surprised if there 
were other hidden features, such as government undertaking to wink 
at more extensive use of Buddhist flags than indicated above or to 
punish or remove specific officials guilty of abuses. 

1 am keeping my fingers crossed on all of this but meanwhile 
request that Thuan’s confidence be respected. 


Trueheart 





154. Editorial Note 


The ANZUS Council met in Wellington, New Zealand, on June 5 
and 6. Australia was represented by Sir Garfieid Barwick, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Attorney General, New Zealand by Prime Minister 
Keith Holyoake, who was also Minister of External Affairs, and the 
United States by Under Secretary of State W. Averell Harriman. 

During the opening session of the Council meeting on June 5, 
Harriman stated that any additional assistance which Australia and 
New Zealand could provide in Vietnam would be of great political 
value as demonstrating multilateral support for the Republic of Viet- 
nam. He noted that Diem had requested liaison pilots. Prime Minister 
Holyoake offered *« -rovide such assistance, with the understanding 
that the New Ze.‘ uni pilots would have a liaison but not a combat 
role in Vietnam. (Telegram 470 from Wellington, June 6; Department 
of State, Central Files, DEF 4 ANZUS) 

The ANZUS Ministers devoted two paragraphs of the final com- 


muniqué issued on June 6 to the problems posed by the conflict in 
Vietnam. 
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For text of the final communiqué, see American Foreign Policy: 
Current Documents, 1963, pages 734-736. 





155. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 6, 1963—1 p.m. 


1114. For Hilsman from Trueheart. Embassy telegram 1107.’ 
Thuan reports another full day on Buddhist problem yesterday and 
and Luong) met from 4 to 10 pm with Buddhist leaders Thich Thien 
Minh (reftel) and Thich Thien Hoa (representing southern Buddhists). 
Entire ground had to be gone over again but result, Thuan said, was 
“precisely” same as Minh-Thuan agreement previously arrived at 
(reftel). Hence GVN representatives and Buddhist representatives 
have now officially reached full agreement on referendum. Thuan has 
assurance that President will ratify it and is also confident that Bud- 
dhists will. Minh left for Hue this morning, accompanied by Thuan’s 
“emissary,” and is expected to return in two or three days for final 
conclusion of agreement. At that point, full content of agreement will 
be published and Buddhist leaders will be received by President. 
Thuan said that Thich Tinh Khiet, octogenarian chief bonze now fast- 
ing in Hue, will also come to Saigon for final act. Thuan told me in 
great confidence that his “emissary”, who is sort of lay bonze—he 
lives the life of a bonze but does it at home—will live for the next few 
days with Minh and Khiet in pagoda at Hue to make sure that extrem- 
ists do not upset agreement. 

Meanwhile, truce as described reftel is to go into effect immedi- 
ately. In this connection, Thuan said that in addition to removing 
uniformed men from vicinity of pagodas, he had this morning directed 
military authorities in | Corps area to avoid demonstrations of force as 
much as possible. 

Also joint communiqué on yesterday's GVN-Buddhist meeting 
was issued this morning. Full text follows.’ Operative portion states 
that exchange of views took place from 1600 to 2200 on the “desider- 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Top Secret; Opera- 
tional Immediate, Limit Distribution 

* Document 153 

' Telegram 1115 from Saigon, June 6. (Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 
S VIET) 
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ata of the faithful Buddhists enunciated by the General Association of 
Buddhists of Viet-Nam. The meeting took place in an atmosphere 
marked by cordiality and understanding”. Minh is described in com- 
munigqué as Vice President of Buddhist Association of Central Region 
and member of Committee of General Association of Buddhists of 
Viet-Nam charged with affairs of Buddhist students and youth. 

Finally, President Diem is today delivering radio message.‘ | do 
not yet have text but gist, according to Thuan, is that President has up 
to now left Hue affair to local authorities. Mistakes have been commit- 
ted on both sides. President is concerned, asks for calm and time for 
him to settle problem. 

| told Thuan that this was very gratifying and that | was sure that 
Washington was most appreciative of role he personally has played in 
it. 


Thuan asked that we continue to hold closely details of agreement 
and means by which it was reached. 


Trueheart 


* The text of this address was transmitted to the Department in telegram 1125 from 
Saigon. June 7 (Jind ) 





15%. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 7, 1963—9 p.m. 


1128. CINCPAC for POLAD. For Hilsman from Trueheart.* In my 
view the political context in which requested $15 million NOA has to 
be considered, apart from broad question of US support, has two main 
elements: (1) recent negotiations on counterinsurgency funding, and 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 19 US~S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate Limit Distnbution Repeated to CINCPAC 

‘ Trueheart was responding to telegram 1188 to Saigon, June 6 mm which Hileman 
informed humm that AID had recommended a $10 mihon new obhgational authonty to 
meet the shortfall in anticipated USOM requirements in Vietnam, rather than the $15 
milhon authonzation which the Embassy felt was necessary Hilsman noted that even 
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(2) Vietnamese understanding of Staley-Thuc report.’ With regard to 
(1), results up to now exceed fondest expectations of anyone here and 
have totally confounded those who confidently predicted new system 
would spell end of Cl program. GVN is holding up its end of Largain, 
has established special bank account and put money in it, and has 
issued Presidential decree defining procedures for use of these funds 
which accords with our understanding. What is more, in the i 
our Rural Affairs Advisers report that coordination with Vietnamese 
counterparts and readiness to accept and even seek US advice is 
greater than ever it was when we were signing the checks. This is no 
doubt too good to last, but I am certainly not keen to do anything 
which would rock the boat—as this would almost certainly do. 

As for Staley-Thuc agreement, position is well understood in 
Washington. Suffice it to say that, in light of that report, Vietnamese 
consider that, at minimum, we have no right use against them rises in 
foreign exchange reserves below $200 million. As maximum, they feel 
we have positive obligation to help them bring reserve up to that level. 
(I am not arguing that we should or can ignore GVN foreign exchange 
level, simply reporting the way they look at it.) Moreover, at least 
since | came here in October 1961, Vietnamese have been led to 
believe that US would support CIP up to whatever level required for 





never been greater, notwithstanding their acceptance of deficit financ- 
ing and prospect of deficit this year on order of VN $4 to 5 billion (or 5 
to 6 percent of GNP). 

In this situation any backing off from CIP of about $100 million is 
bound to be interpreted by GVN as failure on our part to live up to a 
bargain. Perhaps we can read the fine print differently but this is 
certainly the way they feel. 

It is on above grounds that | would urge that AID Administrator 
allot full $15 million from contingency fund. Recent events are, | 
think, probably not relevant in GVN eyes. Pressures have, it is true, 
been strong but actions GVN has taken have not been thought of, | 
believe, as a concession to US but as necessary, though belated, moves 


to retrieve a very dangerous situation. 


Re your last paragraph,‘ fully agree. We are becoming more and 
more convinced also that level of imports will continue to rise and that 


delay in payments may only increase problem next year. 


‘See vol... pp. 179 ff 

* The final paragraph of telegram 1188 reads as follows 

“One worry, on which also appreciate your estimate, is that S.A. needs next year 
may be as great or greater than this fiscal year and delay in payment may only increase 
problems next year | 
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Am surprised at reference to tightness [garble] contingency fund 
in view AID Administrator's memorandum to Secretary of May 7,° 
forecasting that substantial part of FY 63 contingency fund would be 
turned back. 





Trueheart 





157. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 8, 1963—6 p.m. 


1134. CINCPAC for POLAD. Saw Thuan immediately after read- 
ing Women’s Solidarity Movement Resolution on Buddhist question 
(telegraphed separately).’ Thuan stated he had not previously seen 
resolution. Agreed that it could easily upset agreement reached with 
Buddhist leaders and was in general deeply discouraged. As Thuan is 
admittedly powerless to do anything about the declaration, | am with 
encouragement seeking immediate appointment with President Diem. 
I shall ask him to repudiate resolution publicly and promptly. Odds 
against his doing so are very heavy, but I see no other way of retriev- 
ing situation. 

I have also problem of dealing with local press who are now 
waiting outside my office. | plan to make no statement for the moment 


but, depending on outcome of meeting with Diem, | am considering 
saying for attribution that | consider unfortunate that, at a time when 


Source. Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 5 VIET Secret; Operational 
Immediate Limited Distribution Repeated to CINCPAC Received at 7 20 am 

Telegram 1133 from Saigon, June 8 transmitted the text of a motion adopted by 
the Central Committee of the Women's Solidarity Movement on June 7 The motion, 


Ne ne Cee eee oe 

motion called upon the government to cease allowing itself to be deafened by idle 
clamor of political inspiration and immediately expel all foreign agitators whether they 
wear monks robes or not, that it keep vigilance on all others, particularly those inclined 
to take Viet Nam for satellite of foreygn power or orgamization that it treat as deserved. 
those who seek to disrupt public order (/bid ) 








"a 
Re ee ee ee 





158. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 


Washington, June 8, 1963—12-:55 p.m. 


1194. Embtel 1135.° Agree your decision not make public state- 
ment at this time. Unable judge here but if occasion arises you think 
public statement would deter repetition this sort of thing by Madame 
Nhu, Dept would highly approve. 

You are requested inform Thuan or Diem under instructions that 
to counteract regrettable effect Madam Nhu’s statement some immedi- 
ate and concrete move by GVN is essential. U.S. urgently suggests for 
example that Diem, under emergency powers available to him repeal 
French Decree Law 10 which discriminates against Buddhists. You are 
also instructed inquire officially whether Madam Nhu's statement, 
which has at least semi-official character, was cleared in advance by 
GVN. 

You should inform GVN orally or by note that in official US. 
view Madame Nhu's intolerant statement has seriously weakened 
GVN's position as defender of freedom against Communist tyranny 
and has greatly increased difficulty of U.S. role as supporter of GVN. 
Her statement will damage American public and Congressional sup- 
port for GVN. U.S. Government cannot be expected continue aid and 
assist GVN at heavy cost in men and material unless this policy fully 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, SOC 14-1 5 VIET. Secret; 
Immediate Limit Distribution Drafted by Wood and cleared by Hileman Repeated to 
CINCPAC for POLAD 


| See footnote 3 supra 
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supported by American citizens. Any more statements by her of this 
nature may irreparably damage US-GVN cooperative effort at very 
time when this cooperation is showing successful results in defending 
Viet-Nam against communist aggression. 

FYIl—Above sent without awaiting full report your talk with 
Diem. Should nevertheless be transmitted to GVN as official U.S. 
position unless you have very good reasons for not doing so of which 
Dept unaware. 


Rusk 





159. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, June 8, 1963—-5:37 p.m. 


1196. As result preliminary study Buddhist problem here, follow- 
ing suggestions submitted for your consideration: 


A. Immediate Actions 


(1) Since Decree Law 10 apparently one of chief Buddhist griev- 
ances, suggest GVN be urged repeal it immediately by decree without 
waiting for action by National Assembly, which we understand will 
not meet until September. Believe under his emergency powers Diem 
could thus demonstrate GVN good faith, move toward prompt solu- 
tion this issue. 

(2) You or Nuncio suggest GVN avoid giving mourning for Pope 
John * any official cast. 

(3) Believe might be well urge GVN at least temporarily play 
down Personalism in public pronouncements and GVN propaganda 
because of popular identification Personalism with Catholicism. 

(4) Believe it would be helpful if RVNAF now appointed Buddhist 
chaplains. Understand Buddhists may later demand this move and see 
no reason why GVN should not forestall them. In urging such action 
you might point out even US army has few Buddhist chaplains. Per- 
haps this matter could be raised on strictly military level, between 
MACYV and ARVN, without going to GVN. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority. 
Drafted by Heavner and Wood and cleared by Hilsman. Repeated to CINCPAC for 
POLAD. 

* Pope John XXIII died on June 3. 
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B. Institutional Channels for Buddhist-GVN Communication 


(1) At local level as we have previously suggested (Deptel 1170)’ 
believe recognition by GVN of village cult committees (Hoi Hung) 
would be most useful step. Probably GVN should not attempt create 
such committees where they don’t exist as they would then be pa- 
tently creatures of GVN. Rather local GVN officials should be ordered 
to meet with them regularly, even if meetings non-productive, and 
meetings should be publicized. 

(2) At national level we earlier suggested creation of Dept Reli- 
gious Affairs under direction respected lay Buddhist. After further 
consideration realize it would be difficult find person who could rep- 
resent and be respected by all citizens of Viet-Nam with their wide 
variety of religious beliefs. Further, position of such a person in GVN 
would soon be made impossible by members President Diem’s family. 


Alternatively suggest for Embassy’s consideration that GVN 
might be encouraged to create a National Religious Council (under 
whatever name seemed best) to which leaders all Buddhist and Chris- 
tian denominations and sects would be invited to send representatives. 
Such an organization could be somewhat on model National Eco- 
nomic Council which has been favorably regarded by the GVN and 
would deal with Vice President Tho’s Commission. 


(3) DRV has two monks in National Assembly (point which was 
emphasized last meeting World Federation Buddhists). Might be very 
effective gesture for GVN to permit several monks or lay Buddhist 
leaders run for and win seats in August National Assembly elections. 


C. In addition your consideration and comments on above sugges- 
tions, also request your estimate of whether or not specific political 
groups are behind Buddhist unrest, degree of political motivation Bud- 
dhist leaders and demonstrators, any evidence political groups gaining 
control of Buddhist organizations. Is there evidence Buddhist leaders 
are trying to organize rural population to support their demands? Also 
believe it important that we know whether Diem regards Buddhist 
“revolt’’ as primarily political or religious in motivation and would like 
your view. * 


‘In telegram 1170 to Saigon, June 3, the Department asked whether the Hoi Hung 
could be “officially reconstituted to include reps all local religions as well as village cult, 
officially recognized, and given advisory role to village and hamlet councils? Such step 
could be billed as GVN effort provide full religious freedom and representation within 
context strategic hamlet program.” (Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S 
VIET) 

‘On June 9, the Embassy replied, in telegram 1138 from Saigon: “Appreciate 
Department's suggestions reference telegram. First two suggestions under immediate 
actions have already been discussed informally with Thuan (National Assembly in 
session until end June; would not propose insist on presidential action if GVN can 
produce prompt Assembly action on decree 10).”’ (/bid.) 
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Department is preparing on crash basis draft study on Buddhism 
in Viet-Nam based on consultation with Gard and other knowledgea- 
ble persons here and on quick review available documentation. Rec- 
ommendations this telegram based on this study. ° 

Dept will pouch study next week and suggests Embassy use it as 
Starting point for more thorough study in Viet-Nam. This might be 
responsibility qualified Embassy officer who would be given authority 
work with and call on all parts Saigon Task Force. If Embassy desires, 
Dept will try arrange send Heavner who was in charge study here, to 
Saigon for about 10 days to help out with understanding final study 
would be Embassy responsibility. ° It would be difficult spare Heavner 
now and funds always a problem, but Dept prepared make every 
effort if requested by Embassy. 


Rusk 


* The results of the draft study on the Buddhist problem were summarized in a June 
8 memorandum from Wood to Hilsman. (/bid., Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 
54, POL 25 Demos Protests Riots) A more comprehensive study of the Buddhist prob- 
lem was submitted to Hilsman on July 2 in a memorandum by Richard A. Gard entitled 
“U.S. Policy and Program Considerations Regarding Buddhism in Asia.” (Washington 
National Records Center, RG 306, USIA/IAF/VN Files: FRC 68 A 4933, POL 13-6 
Political Affairs and Relations, Buddhists 1964 & 1965) 

"A June 20 letter from Trueheart to Wood indicates that Wood had enclosed the 
draft study on Buddhism in a letter to Trueheart on June 10. Trueheart wrote that the 
background provided by the study was “most helpful”, but that “events have 
beyond the stage wherz a study of Buddhism in Vietnam in greater depth by the Task 
Force here would Se worth the considerable effort it would entail.” Consequently, 
Trueheart did not feel that it would be necessary for Heavner to come to Saigon. (/bid., 
RG 84, Saigon Embassy Files, FRC 67 A 677, 570.3 Religion, Church, Buddhist Affairs 
(May-June 1963) 





160. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 9, 1963—1 a.m. 


1136. CINCPAC for POLAD. For Hilsman from Trueheart. Embtel 
1135.* President received me at 5 PM this afternoon (June 8) within 
minutes after my request. He was throughout two hour interview 
entirely relaxed and friendly, and he permitted frequent interruptions 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. Received at 2:47 p.m., June 8. 
* See footnote 3, Document 157. 
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in a way that is rare for him. Unfortunately, | have no reason to 
believe that anything I said to him moved him. Opened by giving him 
French text of Women’s Solidarity Movement (WSM) resolution. He 
read it line by line as if he had never seen it before. (Nothing he said 
subsequently indicated prior knowledge.) I went on to explain that | 
had been profoundly disappointed to see this resolution, | had under- 
stood that GVN commission under Vice President had achieved large 
measure of agreement with Buddhist leaders on their demands (late in 
conversatiun he himself summarized terms of agreement very much as 
Thuan had given them to me), and that among other things it had 
been understood that there would be a truce (détente) on propaganda 
from both sides pending final settlement. WSM resolution seemed to 
me a violation of this. 1 wanted therefore to ask if he would disavow it, 
would dissociate GVN from it. I feared that otherwise we might see 
renewal of agitation and demonstrations bringing on government re- 
pressive measures and in effect loss of all that had been achieved in 
past week. I pointed out also that if this came to pass my government 
would very likely consider that GVN was at fault and would have to 
dissociate itself from GVN actions—as it had already done in denying 
that USAF planes had been used in lifting troops to Hue (Diem con- 
firmed that he had read Department's statement). ’ 

Diem said at once that he could not disavow WSM resolution. In 
light of his later remarks, I fear that the general sentiments of resolu- 
tion are close to his own. However, he limited himself to saying that it 
was necessary to warn people against extremists who were misusing 
affair to further their own interests. (He rarely referred to VC in fre- 
quent repetitions of this theme.) 

I then turned to report I had from Helble that Buddhists still in 
pagoda at Hue were not being allowed to receive food or medical 
attention from outside. Diem said he was sure this could not be true 
and he promptly telephoned Minister of Interior and asked for report. 
It had not been received by time I left. (Helble subsequently reported 
that some food was brought into pagoda late this morning but no 
doctors had entered permitted or not.) ‘ 

I also said I had heard reports that GVN planes had dropped 
leaflets over Hue yesterday which had agitated populace. I was not 
sure of facts but wondered if he knew of it. Diem said he did not and 
was sure report was incorrect. Helble subsequently informed me that 
leaflets were in fact dropped and that one of them consisted of strong 
attack on bonze Tri Quang—generally considered leader of Hue dem- 


‘On June 6, Department of State Spokesman Lincoln White stated at a press 
conference that “no US planes or personnel have been involved in any way in the 
transport of troops or police to Hue.”’ (National Archives and Records Administration, 
RG 59, Transcripts of Department of State News Briefings) 

* The reports from Helble cited here and below apparently were made by telephone. 
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onstrations—followed by passage demanding [arrest?] of bonze 
Khiet—octogenarian nominal leader—who is really in charge. This 
sounds rather more inflammatory than WSM resolution and | shall 
follow up. 

Remainder of conversation consisted largely of Diem’s exposition 
of GVN position. Main points of this are outlined below. In general, it 
was a hard line and, although he said he was ready to continue talks 
with Buddhists, neither his attitude nor his words suggested that he 
saw this as solution, at least until Buddhists “found themselves iso- 
lated”. 

Diem considers that Buddhists have themselves violated propa- 
ganda truce. Many bonzes, he said, are continuing to distribute tracts 
and to pass out tendentious information to foreign press. He brushed 
aside my argument that there has not been time for word to filter 
down on Buddhists’ side and charged that Bonze Tich Minh (principal 
negotiator from Hue) was passing out line that government has capitu- 
lated. 


At one point in long conversation, Diem charged in terms [sic] that 
Buddhists had been negotiating in bad faith. 

Diem also believes that troubles in Hue stem primarily from inep- 
titude of local GVN officials. But fault is not their <ctions on May 8 but 
rather that prior to that date they had given too much encouragement 


to “certain” Buddhist elements. Thereafter their delinquencies con- 
sisted in not carrying out effective security measures and in not filing 
prompt reports on what had happened. It was not until May 24, for 
example, that chief medical official completed report showing that 
May 8 deaths resulted from concussion rather than fragmentation 
grenades. 

I asked Diem if he was saying that, if disturbances resumed, 
stronger measures should be used. He replied “the necessary meas- 
ures”. Public order had of course to be maintained. He went on to say 
things which suggested to me that he believes that improved situation 
in last few days is result of more effective security measures. He may 
of course be right but, in any event, he is clearly giving higher priority 
to security measures than to negotiations for immediate future. 

In course of discussion I used every argument | could muster to 
persuade him that only satisfactory solution, at least from US point of 
view, was peaceful one, through negotiations. | also said quite flatly 
that, in my opinion, author of resolution (well known to both of us to 
be Madame Nhu) was seeking to undermine agreement already 
reached. Finally, | expressed resentment at reference in resolution to 
“those inclined to take Vietnam for a satellite of a foreign power’’. This 
phraseology, I said, we had learned to translate as “USA”. All this he 
received with equanimity. 
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At end of meeting | repeated arguments used at beginning and 
asked him to reconsider question of disavowing resolution. He did not 
reply—and this is only possibly bright spot I have to report. 

For the moment, I would recommend that Department make no 
statement and that we watch events for a day or so. It may be that 
Diem will react belatedly to my arguments today—he sometimes does. 
Or it may be that WSM resolution will not have effect on negotiations 
that I anticipate. In any event, there seems to be no advantage in 
precipitate action. I will of course be doing what I can with Thuan to 
try to keep negotiations on the track. 


Trueheart 





161. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 9, 1963—8 p.m. 


1137. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 1194.’ I had full discussion 
with Thuan on Buddhist problem and its ramifications at his home this 
afternoon. Following are major points: 

1. | opened by telling him that I had come to discuss with him 
new instructions from Washington. | would wish later to carry out 
these instructions formally with Diem or, possibly, with him. 

2. I then reviewed with him in detail conversation with President 
yesterday (Embtel 1136),’ explaining concerns which conversation 
raised in my mind. 

3. I next gave him a very detailed run-down of my instructions 
(Deptel 1194), reminding him again that this was a simple preview. 

4. Turning to related questions, | summarized for him CAS re- 
port ‘ of plans for GVN organized, ostensibly Buddhist counterdemon- 
strations scheduled to take place in Saigon June 10 or 11. Reportedly 
these demonstrations would use “false-bonzes” from southern prov- 
inces brought to Saigon by GVN, Republican Youths some disguised 
as Bonzes and some in regular uniform, and hoodlum elements from 
Cholon—the whole organized by Ngo Trong Hieu. I told Thuan that I 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Limited Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. Received at 9:16 a.m. 

* Document 158. 

* Supra. 

* Not further identified. 
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could not vouch for this report but that if anything of this sort was 
being planned for Saigon or elsewhere, | wanted to ask that it be 
stopped instantly. This was not a preview but a request on which | 
wanted him to act this afternoon. 

5. Similarly, I told him that I had intelligence reports that a Catho- 
lic ceremony in memory of Pope John was planned for Danang June 
10. At this ceremony repori_tly a resolution was to be passed calling 
for removal of Quang Nam Province Chief Major Thiet, on the ground 
that he had been too lenient with the Buddhists. I asked that this 
action, if in fact it was planned, be also stopped immediately. 

6. I told Thuan I would like for him to get word to the President 
that I now had confirmed information that GVN aircraft had dropped 
leaflets in Hue on June 7 and that these leaflets contained attacks on 
principal Buddhist leaders in Hue. 

7. I related to Thuan report I had that four newsmen (Michaud 
AFP, Sheehan UPI, Browne AP and Perry Times,) had been detained 
for one hour at third arondissement police station where they had 
gone to check on report that certain Bonzes had been arrested. Police 
questioned and photographed them and sought unsuccessfully have 
them sign long statement in Vietnamese which they were told was 
certification that they had come to police station solely to gather news. 
I told Thuan that this struck me as foolish and counterproductive 
action. (Browne subsequently told me that he had actually ridden to 
police station with Bonze called in for questioning, so I dare say police 
had reason to raise their eyebrows. Correspondents have also told me 
that some Bonzes are openly stating that they seeking to involve 
foreign press in their cause. Correspondents are consequently in a 
quandary, not wanting to miss any news but on other hand not want- 
ing to be “used”. I told them they would have to use their own 
judgment.) 

8. Reviewed with Thuan situation at Tu Dam Pagoda, on which 
neither he nor I had any new information (telephone circuits to Hue 
are cut today). | stated that I was concerned with reports that people 
inside pagoda could not get food and medical care. It would be most 


regrettable and vastly damaging development if any one should die 
for lack of care. Thuan said President had asked him to tell me that a 


Dr. Buu Du, a Buddhist, was entering pagoda and caring for people 
inside. He was told also to say that President understood people did 
not want to leave pagoda. I said I had other reports that they were 
afraid to come out for fear of arrest and that police were also asking 
their friends and relatives to make written request for their release but 
many of these were also afraid do so. 

9. I reminded Thuan of another earlier conversation of about a 
week ago (not reported) in which before Pope John’s death I had 


expressed concern over possible GVN-sponsored ceremony. Thuan 
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said he knew of nothing planned except requiem mass June 11 orga- 
nized by Papal Nuncio (I have accepted invitation by Nuncio to attend 
this mass and pian to do so). Thuan added President had also told him 
to tell me that he talked last night with Archbishop Thuc in Hue and 
that no Catholic demonstrations were being planned there (this is not 
a subject which I raised with the President, or which | wish to raise 
with him directly). 

10. Finally Thuan told me, unofficially and stricly confidentially, 
that President had informed him that after our conversation yesterday 
he had directed that Madame Nhu’s statement (resolution) not be run 
on radio or in Vietnamese newspapers. Unfortunately, it is lead story 
under banner headline in today’s Eng!isi:-language Times of Viet-Nam, 
which probably went to press well before our meeting. 

I concluded meeting by telling Thuan that my concerns about this 
whole affair went far beyond religious issue involved. | thought that as 
a result of handling of this matter, GVN was in real and imminent 
danger of losing broad mass of its support in the country and that such 
a thing would more than offset all the progress which had been made 
here in the last year. Thuan indicated agreement with this. He also 
expressed dismay that he and GVN were unable to prevent the ap- 
pearance of something like the WSM resolution. 

We left it that Thuan would convey the above-numbered points to 
Diem and arrange for me to see him. 


Trueheart 





162. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 10, 1963—6 p.m. 


1141. CINCPAC for POLAD. Embtel 1137.’ Thuan reported at 9 
am that he had made some progress in talks with Diem and Nhu 
following our meeting yesterday (reftel): 

1. Re Decree Law 10, Diem said he could not repeal it by Presi- 
dential action because National Assembly in session. (This is probably 
correct reading of Constitution; it is perhaps debatable whether he 
could act under emergency powers but that the latter apply only to 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Limit Distribution: Repeated to CINCPAC. 
* Supra. 
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matters of “security and manpower mobilization” .) | asked about pos- 
sibility of quick action by Assembly. Thuan said that this would take 
time because law long and complicated. | said that if, for example, 
prominent Deputy announced intention to introduce legislation and 
government let it be known that it would support it, this might be all 
that was necessary. Thuan said that he would try for this. 

2. Answer to our inquiry was that WSM resolution had not been 
cleared in advance by GVN. Diem had objected to characterization of 
resolution as “Madame Nhu’s statement,” pointing out that it was 
product of popular organization. Latter remark was made (and re- 
ceived) with a smile. 

3. Regarding reports of planned demonstrations in Saigon orga- 
nized by Ngo Trong Hieu, Thuan said that President had telephoned 
Hieu in his presence and latter had denied report. In any case, Thuan 
said he had talked to Nhu as well about this and could assure me no 
such demonstrations would take place. Similarly for the reported ac- 
tion in Danang. 

4. Re pagoda at Hue, Thuan said he was still working on this but 
hoped to arrange for assurances to be given people inside that they 
could leave without fear of arrests or other reprisals. This might not 
apply to certain government functionaries who were in pagoda. 

5. No GVN-sponsored ceremonies will be held for Pope John. 

6. Thuan confirmed that WSM resolution banned on radio and 
will not appear in the Vietnamese newspapers. In fact, we have not 
found it in any papers and VTVN informed USIS this morning that 
resolution had been broadcast two or three times before presidential 
order received to ban it. 

7. Regarding my statement to Thuan that | judged President was 
not interested in negotiations with Buddhist leaders until they were 
isolated, Thuan said President thought | had misunderstood; he 
wanted to isolate the extremists. I said I thought this was a distinction 
without a difference. 


8. Thuan reported that Vice President Tho’s commission was 
meeting at 10 o'clock to consider new letter received from Saigon 
Buddhist leader. * This letter was moderate in tone, acknowledged that 
GVN had taken certain steps in Hue, such as removing troops and 
traffic blocks, but asked for further action on cordoning off of pagoda. 
Thuan was hopeful that talks with Buddhists, including representa- 
tives from Hue, could continue. 


‘The substance of an exchange of letters between Vice President Tho and the 
Buddhist Executive Committee, including the June 9 letter under reference, was trans- 


mitted to the Department of State in telegram 1144 from Saigon, June 10. (Department 
of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) 
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9. Finally Thuan said that my remarks about airdropping of leaf- 
lets in Hue and detaining of newsmen in Saigon had been passed to 
President, as had everything else I had told him. 

Thuan asked when I would want to see the President to carry out 
my instructions officially. | replied that | had no particular interest in 
making démarches for their own sake, that | was primarily interested 
in seeing problem of Buddhists resolved. As Thuan seemed to be 
making some progress, | thought it might be a good idea to wait until 
after lunch before deciding about seeing the President. Thuan agreed 
but asked me to give him until tomorrow morning when we could 
have breakfast together and decide where to go from here. | said I 
would hold off until then, subject to any new instructions from Dept. I 
also said that what | would want to get across to President, apart from 
what was in my instructions, was that President should take this 
whole aff-ir into his own hands and ensure that those negotiating with 
Buddhists were not undercut from any quarter. 

In response to his query, | told Thuan that I had no plan to make 
any public statement at this time. He knows from our talk yesterday 
that I have authority to make one and | gathered from Thuan’s manner 
that this rather worries GVN. 

Comment: Department will appreciate that | am handling instruc- 
tions in such a way as in effect to be able to use them twice. Whether 
or not it will be desirable to repeat directly to Diem what Thuan has 
already told him is debatable. Unless the Department has objection, | 
propose to decide this in the light of progress Thuan is able to report 
tomorrow morning. ‘ 

Since dictating above have received word Thuan wants to see me 
at 6 pm.” 


Trueheart 


oe on June 10, 5.30 p.m., the Department agreed with this 


cordon from around Pagoda in 
are 


ee oe 


* See footnote 2, 165. 
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163. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 11, 1963. 


1146. CINCPAC for POLAD. At about 1000 hours this morning 
Buddhist bonze burned himself to death’ at corner Phan Dinh Phung 
and Le Van Duyet Streets in Saigon. Preliminary information indicates 
Bonze (name unknown) was surrounded by massed ranks of from 200 
to 300 Bonzes, applied gasoline to robe, and ignited it. Police tried 
vainly break through ranks of Bonzes. Embassy officer has viewed 
body. Burning viewed by crowd of 400-500 spectators. 

Crowd orderly but growing. Police maintaining Bonzes in places 
and refusing permit procession to continue. —— 


Trueheart 


of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Unclassified; Opera- 
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164. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 11, 1963—noon. 


1147. CINCPAC for POLAD. Procession of approximately 400 
bonzes carried body of dead bonze to Xa Loi Pagoda near USOM. At 
about 0130 an estimated 800-1000 bonzes now inside pagoda. Large 
group of pro-Buddhist students have now formed cordon around pa- 
goda and refusing admission to anyone. Students have raised crude 
banner in English stating “This Buddhist priest cremated himself for 
five items demanded of the government.” Meeting at pagoda broke up 
at 1200 and bonzes quickly dispersed, leaving approximately 100 

Very few spectators in evidence; however large group of bonzes 
and lay persons estimated at 2000 now gathering at site of cremation. 
Crowd orderly. Large number of police (estimated at 1000) in area. 
Police have allowed bonzes to proceed at will within area which is 
cordoned off and have attempted keep bonzes and spectators sepa- 
rate.” 

Banners in English and Vietnamese carried by bonzes read as 
follows: “A Buddhist priest burns himself for our five requests,” and 
“Do not deceive us and the people in any way.” 


Diem was mustreating both Vietnamese and Khmer Buddhists Flowerree 
the Times of Viet Nam. which often spoke for the Diem government 


paper charged was 
0 CHEERED GUY CF SEEGERS OO CEGEES ERED Ch VES CHD See 
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Colonel Tung, Commander Vietnamese Special Forces, has or- 
dered two Ranger companies of Special Forces moved in from Long 





Saigon, June 11, 1963—S p.m. 


1151. CINCPAC for POLAD. Embtel 1148.’ Saw Thuan at his 
house at lunch time. He had talked with President and Nhu this 
morning. Contrary reftel, he said there had been no Cabinet meeting. 
President had talked with individual ministers, however, and might 
assemble Cabinet this afternoon. He was urging conciliatory action on 
President and thought he was making some headway. His mood was 
quite different from last night, and | would guess that events of this 
morning have considerably strengthened his personal position. 

1 told Thuan that, in my judgment, GVN position abroad and 
probably in the country was very precarious. | doubted that position 
could be restored without an immediate, dramatic and conciliatory 
move by President Diem personally. Concessions which should be 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate, Limit Distribution Repeated to CINCPAC Received at 7 37 am 

In telegram 1148 from Saigon. June 11, Trueheart reported that his conversations 
the previous evening with Thuan and Ngo Trong Hiew indicated that as of that time 
poe tere ey men ey Smee pg tm hag 
communiqué stating final government position = T noted, however, that the 
situation had been drastically changed by self.cremation of bonze in Central Saigon | 
He stated that an emergency Cabinet session began sitting at 11 30 am to consider the 
situation Trueheart planned to see President Diem and ask for dramati conciliatory 


gesture” (ibid) 
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made would, | thought, have to go beyond things Thuan had privately 
told me last week Diem was prepared to do, and he would have to 
make his move in a manner which | knew went against his grain. | 
told Thuan, again as a personal opinion, that | thought if President did 
not do something of this sort this afternoon he might well be faced 
with a public US Government disassociation of itself from whole af- 
fair, with quite possibly a strong overtone of disapproval of GVN 
handling Buddhist problem since May 8. (This is, in fact, what I now 
recommend to Department unless we have action or the promise of it 
before the day is out.) Thuan took more or less verbatim notes of this 
anc said he would bring it to the attention of the President at once.’ 

I also told Thuan that since Buddhist action this morning so obvi- 
ously planned in advance, it seemed reasc nable to suppose that there 
would be other incidents today. | said | was aware of movement of 
certain troop units to Saigon today and alerting of others. Possibility of 
clashes was therefore very real 

I also called to Thuan’s attention that Women’s Solidarity Move- 


ment had today published long letter of protest to UP! management 
on reporting of Neil Sheehan. ‘ On past form, | expected move to expel 
Sheehan. | said this was a “stupid” action. (Thuan asked if he could 
quote me and | said yes.) | said that | was also incensed, and knew 
Washington would be, that two days after the strongest warnings 
against Madame Nhu's sounding off, she had done it again. | also 
pointed out that notwithstanding earlier statement that previous out- 
burst would not appear in Vietnamese press, we had found that it was 
printed in two papers yesterday afternoon. 

Thuan said he would let me know later this afternoon what prog- 
ress he is making.” 

Late item: As of noon, usually reliable CAS source indicated all 
VNAF personnel restricted to base effective 1230 hours. Air Force 
personnel additionally informed that they would receive instructions 
from JGS in early afternoon. VNAF Chief of Staff (Lt. Col. Do Khac 
Mai is a Buddhist) reportedly remarked to source that he and other 
senior officers were fed up with ituation and that he could not under- 


the Constitution, in other words, on me” 
ceived at 6:59 a.m.; ibid.) 

* Ths letter which was in the Tomes of Viet-Nem on june 11, was summa. 
rized in telegram 1153 from june 11. hid) 


today {Beteqvam 1157 toomn Getaen, jane 81; evscteed a1 900 ours 043 
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stand why Americans stood by and lost golden opportunity to rectify 
situation in Vietnam, by which he clearly meant overthrow of govern- 
ment. 


American employees and dependents have been notified to avoid 
crowds and demonstrations. USOM employees dismissed for after- 
noon, as USOM building very close to Xa Loi Pagoda. I have also 
asked principal to close American community school this afternoon. 
All above without public announcement. 

At present situation quiet at Xa Loi Pagoda and at National As- 
sembly. 


Trueheart 





166. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 11, 1963—7 p.m. 


1155. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 1196; Embtel 1138.’ 


A. following are factors in current Buddhist situation as we cur- 
rently see it: 


Buddhists 


1. Buddhist demonstrations and opposition to GVN began as reac- 
tion to specific GVN limitations on religious expression (i.e., flying of 
Buddhist flags outside pagoda premises). Whether Buddhist reaction 
was spontaneous or premeditated is not clear; however, those actions 
in fact articulated long-standing Buddhist sense of grievance at reli- 
gious discrimination. By now Buddhist actions have taken on political 
significance, partly because of GVN’s slowness to react politically to 
Buddhist demands, speed with which it has exercised repressive meas- 
ures, transparent attempts of GVN to draw up ‘spontaneous’ expres- 
sion of Buddhist support, and opportunity issue provided to other 
dissatisfied elements to express opposition to GVN. While Buddhists 
still seeking largely religious ends, fact is that Buddhist leaders ques- 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority. 
Repeated to CINCPAC. 

* Telegram 1196 is printed as Document 159; regarding telegram 1138, see footnote 
4 thereto. 
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tion GVN’s intentions and sincerity to such degree that some of them 
beginning question whether GVN as presently constituted will ever 
bring them satisfaction. 


2. Buddhist actions have not all been above reproach. Although to 
Embassy's knowledge, they are still seeking satisfaction only on their 
five demands, sufficient momentum may have developed behind their 
protest movement so that five demands will themselves be given 
liberal interpretation or be overtaken by larger and more extensive 
demands. Some Buddhists are reportedly talking about bringing about 
overthrow of GVN. In addition Buddhists have not respected propa- 
ganda truce but have been distributing tracts, encouraging further 
demonstrations, and sought to enlist foreign press in their cause. 

3. There is no evidence that any specific political group is behind 
Buddhist unrest. On contrary, there is evidence that Buddhists have 
resisted temptation enlist aid political opposition groups and that in 
fact have repelled effort by such groups to jump on bandwagon 
overtly. Similarly, there is no evidence that VC are exerting any direct 
influence on Buddhists at this juncture; there is, however, some evi- 
dence that VC are waiting expectantly in wings for propitious moment 
to exploit situation politically and/or militarily. 

4. Opposition to GVN’s position has tended to unify Buddhist 
groups; moreover, there is evidence that Buddhists are trying at least 
inform, if not organize, rural population in bid for their support. Their 
reasonably successful resistance to GVN without serious punishment 
so far has given them confidence. Thus, it is quite possible that Bud- 
dhists will press GVN beyond five demands. What is not so certain, 
however, is whether Buddhist groups sufficiently organized and cohe- 
sive to back any agreement reached by Buddhist leaders negotiating 
with GVN. 


GVN 


1. In early stages ‘Buddhist revolt” GVN undoubtedly misjudged 
strength Buddhist emotions and determination and thought Buddhists 
would bow quickly to forceful measures. 


2. Constructive steps taken by GVN have come too slowly to have 
maximum impact on Buddhists, and such steps have been taken only 
under pressure of events or at strong US urging. GVN has at times 
given impression of being divided within itself on how to cope with 
Buddhists. 

3. GVN from beginning has regarded Buddhist “revolt” as politi- 
cal problem and politically motivated since potential threat it poses to 
regime is political. In this regard, GVN finds itself in quandary, which 
to some extent explains its slow and uncertain actions to placate Bud- 
dhists, its tendency to use forceful measures to restore status quo, and 
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even Mme. Nhu’s unhelpful statement. GV"! realizes that giving satis- 
faction to Buddhists could (a) lead to further Buddhist demands and 
(b) temptations on part of other groups to follow Buddhist example. 

B. At this moment, we believe there is still some chance that GVN 
will come to satisfactory terms with Buddhists. This will depend on 
whether dialogue between two parties can be maintained and whether 
it succeeds in dispelling suspicion and distrust on both sides. Even 
assuming that agreement can now be reached—and that Buddhist 
leaders can rally rank and file support for it—Buddhist revolt and 
GVN’s record of response to it will leave mark in terms further gap in 
communication between GVN and people, as well as in terms GVN 
fear that similar trouble will pop up elsewhere. 

It is in context possibility that two parties can come to terms that 
GVN will be most receptive to suggestions under parts A and B of 
Deptel 1196. Regarding part A, suggestions (1) and (2) have already 
been raised informally with Thuan, who indicated that GVN exploring 
what action feasible on Decree 10 and that no official GVN commemo- 
ration planned for Pope John. We would be reluctant pass on sugges- 
tion (3) which certain to irritate GVN but unlikely have any important 
benefits, if accepted, since we doubt seriously that public understands 
Personalism or its background sufficiently for soft-pedalling it to have 
any impact. Re (4), I will suggest to General Harkins that he explore 
ways and means to raise this with GVN. 

Suggestions under part B are of course for longer term. Their 
implementation now unlikely aid current situation materially, since 
any impact would take time. We concerned at suggestion (3) under 
part B, since it implies ‘packing the Assembly” with US blessing; also, 
given nature Assembly, Buddhists likely consider Assembly monks as 
kept men. Further, we question whether good idea deliberately mix 
religion and politics. We will explore how handle this one, but inclined 
believe we should go no further than suggesting that GVN consider 
feasibility of monks presenting candidacies for Assembly. 

Above estimate was prepared prior self-cremation incident and 
today’s talk with Thuan. If dialogue between GVN and Buddhists 
breaks down or becomes harsher GVN likely be unwilling take actions 
Buddhist could interpret as weakness. For example, in connection with 
suggestion regarding monks in National Assembly, believe we cannot 
rule out possibility that if Buddhist unrest continues, Diem will post- 
pone Assembly elections altogether or carry them out in “safe” areas 
of country. 
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Appreciate Department's effort in preparing background study on 
Buddhism in Vietnam. Would like examine it before deciding to ask for 
Heavner WG’s services. ° 





Trueheart 





* See footnote 6, Document 159. 





167. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, June 11, 1963—11:03 p.m. 


1207. In our judgment the Buddhist situation is dangerously near 
the breaking point. Accordingly, you authorized to tell Diem that in 
the United States view it is essential for the GVN promptly to take 
dramatic action to regain confidence of Buddhists and that the GVN 
must fully and unequivocally meet Buddhist demands as set forth in 
Embtel 1038.’ Furthermore, we believe that meeting these demands 
must be done in a public and dramatic fashion if confidence is to be 
restored. 

You further authorized to tell Diem that unless GVN is willing to 
take effective action along the above lines within the next few days the 
US will find it necessary publicly to state that it cannot associate itself 
with the GVN’s unwillingness to meet the reasonable demands of the 
Vietnamese Buddhist leaders. 

There follows various argumentation which you authorized to use 
in whole or part at your discretion. 

The US understands that a public statement may have political 
repercussions inside South Viet-Nam and would make such a state- 
ment most reluctantly since it continues to support President Diem. 
However, the international repercussions of the Buddhist troubles in 
South Viet-Nam cannot help but affect US world-wide responsibilities. 
In addition, US support of Vietnamese Government requires full sup- 
port of Congress and American people and question as to our attitude 
towards and our involvement in Buddhist problem must be effectively 
dealt with if satisfactory solution is not arrived at very quickly. Fur- 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate; Limit Distribution. Drafted by Wood and Hilsman and cleared in draft by 
Harriman. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD. 

* Document 129. 
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thermore, it is also in the interests of the Government of South Viet- 
Nam to take action to regain confidence of Buddhists. No government 
in Viet-Nam can survive without their support. 

We realize that meeting Buddhist demands as set forth in Embtel 
1038 runs risk of engendering further Buddhist demands and that 
GVN must be prepared to face and very likely accede to such further 
demands unless they are so substantive as to endanger GVN defense 
effort. Nevertheless fact is that Buddhist demands so far have been 
reasonable and/or insubstantial. In fact GVN has already gone most of 
way to meet them. What is necessary is that GVN so state clearly and 
that it abide by such decision firmly before it is too late. 

Risk of GVN yielding now far less than pursuing continued stand- 
off position when, actually, there is very little of substance separating 
GVN and responsible Buddhists. At present we believe situation has 
gone so far that to regain public confidence a joint statement by GVN 
and Buddhist leaders is needed to restore public confidence. 

At same time we recognize risks to public order and safety if 
public gatherings are permitted at this time and importance to GVN of 
demonstrating that it is still in control of situation. 

We therefore recommend that GVN seek work out joint commu- 
niqué to be issued with General Association making following points: 


1. The five points suggested by Buddhists are considered as rea- 


sonable and Pee _ which they and any other religious group 
in Viet-Na 


may exercise m. 

2. In order to avoid any further incidents which could endanger 
innocent persons Buddhist leaders in their capacity as representatives 
of a religion which is to violence and the GVN as the guard- 
ian of public safety ask that all loyal and virtuous citizens of Viet-Nam 
refrain from any actions in public places which could harm innocent 

s. Until the situation is judged to be calmer Association leaders 
and the GVN join in requesting that there be no further public proces- 
sions or demonstrations by any religious group in Viet-Nam. The right 
to worship privately according to one’s beliefs in pagodas, temples, or 
churches, and to own property, fly flags, enjoy om from unjusti- 
fied arrest and to propagate religion will not be interfered with. All 
discriminatory laws and regulations will be promeey rescinded (the 
nicety of having this done by National Assembly seems brushed aside 

Diem’s statement that Buddhists can count on Constitution, i.e. on 
him.) Finally, as soon as the tensions caused by recent events have 
relaxed, the privilege of conducting orderly religious processions 
which do not endanger public safety may be freely exercised. It is 
ized that religious ions constitute an outward manifesta- 

tion of faith which should be permitted so —_ as they do not endan- 
ger the welfare of the community or damage the essential unity of the 
+e gga people which has enabled them to survive throughout 

istory. 

3 It has been yr between the GVN and Association that a 

anent National Religious Council will be established which will 

ave the right and duty of consulting with the Government on all 
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matters affecting religious freedom as defined under the Constitution. 
This Council will have as members representatives of all established 
sects, churches and denominations which exist in Viet-Nam. 


FYI—If Diem does not take prompt and effective steps to reestab- 
lish Buddhist confidence in him we will have to reexamine our entire 
relationship with his regime. End FYI. 


Rusk 





168. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 12, 1963—2 p.m. 


1161. Embassy telegram 1157.’ Saw Thuan at 1130 for review of 
Buddhist situation and found he had two concerns: Behavior of Bud- 
dhist leaders from Hue once they reach Saigon and lack of firm negoti- 
ating instructions on GVN side. 

Buddhist leaders are due to arrive at 1:15 pm. They include Tri 
Quang as well as those mentioned reftel.* Tri Quang has been real 
spark plug of activities in Hue and is reputed to have considerable flair 
as a demagogue. Thuan indicated GVN was worried that Hue delega- 
tion would not proceed promptly to conference table but devote them- 
selves first to some agitation in Saigon. GVN concern was heightened 
when they received word that group wants to walk into Saigon from 
airport. 

Re negotiating instructions, Thuan continues to believe that com- 
mission will get what it needs from President in way of concessions 
but he admitted that certain unspecified essential points had not as yet 
been firmly pinned down. 

I told Thuan that I thought it essential in terms of US support that 
GVN be prepared to make meaningful and substantial concessions to 
the Buddhist demands. It was my assessment that GVN had consis- 
tently underestimated force and determination of Buddhists. After first 
talks with Buddhists last week, situation had quickly calmed down in 
Hue, whereupon GVN had decided that danger had passed and they 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 5 VIET. Confidential; Opera- 
tional Immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPA(.. 

* See footnote 5, Document 165. 

* In telegram 1157, Trueheart reported that the Buddhist negotiators from Hue “will 
include Khiet, Minh and Mat Nguyen.” 
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could get away with reaffirmation of minor concessions already 
granted and prevent further outburst by security measures. This was 
situation as of June 10. Following regrettable incident on morning Sune 
11, GVN had again begun to think of concessions. (Thuan did not 
disagree with any of this.) Now situation again appeared relatively 
calm in Saigon. I hoped that GVN would not again conclude that it 
can get out of this affair on the cheap. | did not think the Buddhists 
would stand for this, and if they did not—and possibly even if they 
did—the US wouldn't, in my opinion. | told him that Department was 
withholding statement (Deptel 1202) * but that one could be made very 
quickly if developments warrant. 

I told Thuan that I wanted to be very sure that President Diem 
understood seriousness with which US regarded this matter and asked 
whether it would not be a good idea for me to see him before decisions 
taken on negotiating instructions. Thuan at first said he thought it 
would be best to let him handle it and call for help if he bogged down. 
On reflection, however, he suggested that I put in request through 
regular channels to see the President this afternoon or tomorrow 
morning. This I have done. He recommended that | “talk as tough” to 
President as I have to him. 

No time has been set for commencement negotiations. GVN 
would like to start this afternoon or at latest tomorrow, in view of their 
concerns about what Hue leaders are up to. However, latter will need 
some time to get together with southern representatives (still not 
named) and I am inclined to doubt that talks will start before to- 
morrow. 

Since dictating above, have received word Hue delegation arrived 
as scheduled, proceeded from airport to Saigon by car and is now 
installed at Xa Loi Pagoda. 


Trueheart 


* Dated June 11. (Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) 
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169. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 





Saigon, June 12, 1963—8 p.m. 


1168. Deptel 1207.* I opened meeting with President Diem by 
saying that I had sought during recent days, in conversations with him 
and with Thuan (who was also present), to emphasize gravity with 
which my government regarded Buddhist situation. I had now re- 
ceived new instructions which went somewhat further than what I had 
been saying. I then handed him a paper,’ unsigned and headed 
“Memorandum,” which contained a paraphrase of most of reftel. In 
handing paper over | emphasized that | had not discussed it with 
anyone. 

President read paper carefully, and without any comment except 
to ask for translation of word “reluctantly”. When he had finished 
reading, he handed paper to Thuan and sat in silence until Thuan had 
finished. 


Diem then began an exchange with Thuan in Vietnamese, at the 
end of which Thuan said that the President wanted to point out that 
any statement by the United States at this juncture would be disas- 
trous for the negotiations with the Buddhists which he expected would 
begin this evening or tomorrow morning. | pointed out that this was 
well understood in Washington and I gave him a copy of yesterday's 
statement by Department Spokesman,‘ to effect that US did not want 
to comment with negotiations in the offing. 

Referring to point in suggested communiqué about banning of 
public processions by any religious group, Diem pointed out that 
tomorrow, June 13, is the Fete de Dieu (Corpus Christi), that Catholic 
processions were scheduled and indeed this was only day in religious 
calendar on which Catholic liturgy prescribes processions. If he 
banned them tomorrow, resentment of Catholics would be strong. | 
explained to president that burden of my démarche was in first three 
paragraphs of memorandum; remainder was argumentation and a sug- 
gestion for a communiqué. I doubted that Washington had considered 
the Fete de Dieu angle, but in any case the sentence to which he 
referred was put in, | was sure, to provide a rationale for temporary 
banning of Buddhist processions and demonstrations. With regard to 
tomorrow, he would have to decide whether to permit the Catholic 


' Source: t of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immedidate; Limit Distri 

* Document 167. 

* No copy of this paper has been found. 

* Not printed. (National Archives and Records Administration, RG 59, Transcripts 
of Department of State News Briefings) 
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processions, taking into account the expected effect on public order 
and on the negotiations with the Buddhists. I noted that, although 
Catholics would doubtless resent the banning of their processions, the 
gesture might be all the more appreciated by the Buddhists. 

There was, rather surprisingly, no further discussion of substance 
of memora‘um. Diem said [he] would have to reflect on it and would 
not, in any case, wish to take a decision until discussion with Bud- 
dhists had begun. I said that | had not expected an immediate reply 
but asked if I could expect that he or Thuan would keep me informed 
as discussions with Buddhists proceeded. He agreed. 

Before leaving, | mentioned three items of information which | 
said had given me some concern: (1) A report that arrests were contin- 
uing June 11 in Danang and Hue. I thought it would be most regretta- 
ble if the authorities were retaliating against people involved in recent 
demonstrations. Diem did not reply but Thuan later toid me that he 
would personally look into report. (2) I understood that some 
Vietnamese authorities (actually Minister of Interior, as I later told 
Thuan) were considering prosecuting for murder persons who had 
assisted bonze to cremate himself yesterday. Diem said he understood 
other persons had assisted bonze to cover himself with gasoline and 
had set fire to him. I said that | had talked to two eye witnesses who 
saw bonze set fire to himself but, whatever the facts, any action 
against others involved would be a very grave mistake. Thuan later 
said he would see to it that this idea was killed. (3) 1 had heard that 
entry to Saigon from the provinces had been barred to all monks. 
President and Thuan acknowledged that this was so and said that they 
considered it dangerous to public safety to permit bonzes to converge 
on Saigon at this particular time. | said that the public safety wes of 
course his responsibility and I did not press the point. 

Meeting with Diem lasted less than an hour. 

Later, in Thuan’s office, he told me he had had a very serious (he 
called it climactic) conversation with President at mid-day, in which 
he had pressed President very hard to face facts and adopt conciliatory 
posture. He thought he had had some success. He said that he had 
emphasized to President that many people were afraid to tell him the 
truth but that he, Thuan, considered that it was his duty to tell the 
President “everything” and he had proceeded to do so. 

Comment: Department's instructions could not have been more 
timely, coming just before negotiations begin. They are of course very 
strong medicine and will be very hard for Diem to take.* | would not 


According to a memorandum for the record prepared in the White House on June 
14, President Kennedy was unaware of the memorandum conveyed to Diem by 
Trueheart on June 12, on instructions from the Department, until it was summarized by 
the CIA in the President's Intelligence Checklist on June 14. “The President noticed that 


Diem has been threatened with a formal statement of disassociation. He wants to be 
Continued 
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care to predict outcome, but I believe we can be satisfied that we have 
done everything reasonably possible to get President Diem to save 
himself. 

It is obviously vital that there be no leaks about this latest move 
and | am taking strictest precautions at this end. 


Trueheart 


absolutely sure that no further threats are made and no formal statement is made 
without his own personal approval. (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Chester 
V. Clifton Series, President's Intelligence Checklist) 





170. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 13, 1963—7 p.m. 


1178. Embtel 1168.’ Following is situation as of 1500 on 
GVN-Buddhist negotiations. 

1. Immediately after arrival of Buddhist delegation June 12, Vice 
President Tho sent them letter proposing that delegation meet with 
GVN commission at 1800 same day. (This and other letters mentioned 
this message cast in polite and respectful language.) Buddhists replied 
that head bonze Khiet was very weak and tired as a result of 5-day fast 
and flight to Saigon and would be “incapable of thinking or acting for 
3 or 5 days, the more so since Buddhism is at present observing 
mourning (grand deuil) throughout the country.” Letter proposed 
meeting take place “on another day which would be more conve- 
nient.”” Tho replied last night that his commission had proposed early 
meeting because of desire expressed by Buddhists in a June 8 letter ‘to 
proceed rapidly to a satisfactory arrangement.” Tho went on to pro- 
pose that meeting take place today, June 13, at an hour to be selected 
by Khiet. Tho said commission considered that there would be many 
disadvantages in deferring meeting; as for “grand deuil’’, Tho said this 
was a problem which should not be linked with the planned meeting 


“especially in the present situation.” 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Limit Distribution 


’ Supra. 
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2. Thuan informed me at lunch time that Buddhists have now 
replied to Tho letter agreeing to meet tomorrow, June 14, provided 
GVN accepts in advance their ex parte version of agreement reached at 
meeting of June 5, terms of which are set out in Buddhists’ letter. 

3. According to Thuan, Buddhist version differs from what GVN 
commission understood had been agreed. GVN version exactly as he 
had given it to me at the time (Embtel 1114). Moreover, Buddhist 
version amounts to acceptance of “5 points” in full plus broadening of 
certain of them. Finally, Buddhists have implied that commission's 
acceptance June 5 agreement committed GVN, whereas it was ad 
referendum, as demonstrated by fact Minh had insisted on i 
to Hue to put agreement before his principals. When | 
Thuan as to nature of additional Buddhist demands, he said that there 
were several and some were complicated but he cited as examples that 
(a) on flag issue, GVN would agree authorization of local authorities 
would not be required, (b) pagodas, which for centuries have been 
community property in hamlets, should be “turned over to administra- 
tion of Buddhists” (Thuan said he himself was not sure what this 
meant) and (c) on Law No. 10 Buddhists proposed not only that 
Assembly amend it, as had been agreed, but that in meantime Presi- 
dent should amend it by decree. 

4. Thuan said GVN commission, which met this morning, was 
disturbed over Buddhist insistence on getting full satisfaction before 
coming to meeting. Commission also felt obliged to set record straight 
about June 5 agreement, particularly as they had described it to Presi- 
dent in very different terms. Commission was therefore meeting at 
1500 to draft reply, which he thought would first set out GVN version 
of June 5 agreement and propose that parties meet tomorrow to seek to 
iron out differences. 

5. 1 told Thuan that I did not think this was nearly good enough. 
What we were talking about was dramatic, conciliatory move. Reply 
he described woulda have appearance of careful preparation for bazaar- 
type negotiation. Buddhists could use it as an excuse for breaking off 
talks, if that was what they wanted to do. Moreover, differences be- 
tween two versions, as he described them, did not seem to me to be of 
great importance. 

6. After some discussion—in the course of which | sought to 
revive yesterday's mood of urgency and in which Thuan did not 
develop any other idea himself on how to deal with letter—I sug- 
gested that commission's reply might state that, while Buddhists’ letter 
does not accord in all respects with commission's understanding of 
June 5 agreement, commission in spirit of amity and in interests of 
moving forward accepts Buddhists’ statement of agreement in princi- 


* Document 155. 
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ple and as basis for discussion. Letter could also refer to need for 
clarification of certain points, if that was the case. Such a reply, it 
seemed to me, would be difficult for Buddhists to reject and was in 
keeping with spirit of conciliation and with object of restoring Bud- 
dhists’ confidence in GVN. I reminded Thuan also that while GVN 
and Buddhists were busy writing letters to each other, possibility of 
incidents was ever present, whereas | felt there was less chance of this 
while parties were actually at conference table. Thuan seemed imme- 
diately attracted by my suggestion and said without further discussion 
that he would proceed to try to sell it and let me hear from him later 
this afternoon. ‘ 

7. In reply to my question as to whether there had been any 
reaction to memorandum I left with President yesterday, Thuan said it 
was still being “studied”. 


Trueheart 


* Trveheart cab\ed the Department 2 hours later to report. 

“Thuan telephoned me at 8:30 p.m.—believe he had been with Diem until that 
tirme—to say that reply being sent to Buddhists would quote from a previous Buddhist 
letter passage stating that agreement not reached at June 5 meeting and would go on to 
propose meeting at 9 am. tomorrow morning. My suggestion paragraph 6 reference 
telegr=™ nc: accepted, Thuan said. On other hand, GVN had apparently not found it 
necessary to include in reply its own version of June 5 agreement.” (Telegram 1180 from 
Saigon, June 13; Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) 





171. Minutes of a Meeting of the Special Group for 
Counterinsurgency, Washington, June 13, 1963, 2 p.m.’ 


PRESENT 


General Krulak was present for Item | 

Mr. Koren was present for Items 1, 2, and 3 
Mr Bowling was present for Item 4 

Mr Maechling was present for the meeting 


Source: Department of State, Special Group Counterinsurgency Files: Lot 68 D 
451, Special Group (Cl). Secret. Drafted by Dingeman who is not listed among the 
participants 
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1. Southeast Asia Status Report 


Viet-Nam Mr. Koren commented that the Vietnamese action to 
follow through on funding of Cl project has been most encouraging. 
About 64% of the rural population has been incorporated into the 
strategic hamlet program, and the hamlets now completed are over 
one-half of the projected goal. The press has reacted favorably to 
recent efforts to brief them on military operations. The Group re- 
tancy of the Vietnamese Government to take action to ease the situa- 
tion. It was acknowledged that the situation could rapidly become 
more serious, but that the Country Team is handling the situation 
well. 

Mr. Bell inquired about the validity of the number of returnees 
reflected in the status report, and what follow-through procedures are 
utilized to convert them into useful citizens. He observed that if good 
results have been achieved in this program, these facts should be 
exploited in the press. The Group requested State to submit a seport on 
the results achieved in this program. 

In response to Mr. Gilpatric’s question on what else is being done 
in the Montagnard program, Mr. Koren stated that we are distributing 
food, medicine, and clothing to the tribesmen. Mr. Gilpatric com- 
mented that if we have a good story to tell or this program, it should 
be brought to the attention of the press. The Group requested State to 
submit a report on the successes achieved in this program. ’ 

[Here follow discussion of Thailand and Cambodia under item 1; 
and items 2, “Progress Report on Internal Plan for Cambodia”; 3, 
“Progress Report on Internal Defense Plan for Thailand”; 4, “Follow- 


‘On June 19, Henry L.T. Koren circulated a memorandum to the Special Group for 
Counterinsurgency which summarized U S efforts with the Montagnards (/bid Special 
Group Counterinsurge cy Files: Lot 68 D 451, Special Group (C1)) 
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172. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 





Saigon, june 14, 1963—4 p.m. 


1182. CINCPAC for POLAD. Thuan telephoned me at home at 
lunch time, in an obviously jubilant mood. GVN-Buddhist meeting 
this morning had gone well.’ All preliminaries (preambles) had been 
disposed of and full agreement reached on first of five Buddhist de- 
mands (flags). Thuan said this was most difficult of five points— 
presumably he meant for GVN—and he thought remainder could be 
agreed this afternoon or at latest tomorrow morning. 

Meanwhile, chief bonze Khiet is sending out nationwide order 
this afternoon calling on all Buddhists to avoid all manifestations and 
incidents, in view of favorable progress of talks with GVN. For its part, 
GVN commission, on order of President (Thuan stressed this point), is 
directing GVN authorities throughout country to suppress all barriers 
around temples, and so forth, taking care only to be on alert against 
VC incidents. Thuan thought VC likely to move when they saw 
GVN-Buddhist agreement was imminent. (I am inclined to agree with 
him.) 

At conclusion meetings, Thuan said there would be a joint press 
conference. 

Buddhist delegation is headed by Thien Minh, who represented 
Central Region at June 5 talks and who has full powers in writing from 
Khiet, according to Thuan. Other members are Tam Chau, Duc Ngiep, 
Tien Hoa, and Huyen Quang. Tri Quang is alternate delegate but he 
was not present this morning's meeting. This is puzzling and conceiv- 
ably ominous. Fact Khiet did not appear in person perhaps explained 
on protocol grounds; possibly he is waiting to be received by Diem at 
end of drama. 

More details as available. ’ 


Trueheart 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 5 VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate Limit Distnbuton Repeated to CINCPAC 

* According to telegram 1184 from Saigon, june 14, 5 p.m. the Buddhist 
and the Vice President s commission met in the morning in the Vice President's office, 
and reconvened for further discussion at 3 pm (Ibid ) 

’ At 6.30 p.m. Thuan informed Trueheart that 


had established a 
(Telegram 1170 from Saigon. 13, iid) 


anticipated 
(Telegram 1187 from Saigon, 
Assembly 
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173. Telegram From Prince Sihanouk to President Kennedy ' 


Phnom Penh, June 14, 1963. 


161/SPU/T. For several years now we have followed with sorrow 
the development of the exceedingly cruel religious persecution of the 
monks and faithful of the Cambodian Buddhist community in South 
Viet-Nam. In vain, we have attempted to alert international public 
opinion. 

Today, this persecution has overtaken the Vietnamese Buddhists 
themselves. Their nonviolent protests and the heroic act of martyrdom 
of the venerable Thich Quang Duc have roused the conscience of the 
world. Through my voice, Cambodia, where Buddhism is a State reli- 
gion, and the Cambodian people, deeply moved by the suffering of the 
Buddhists of South Viet-Nam, beg Your Excellency to intercede with 
the full force of your moral prestige and that of your country to the 
end that the Catholic South Vietnamese Government may accord Bud- 
dhists the right to practice freely their religion of peace and brother- 
hood. 

Here in Southeast Asia, where the coexistence of all religions had 
been established in an atmosphere of reciprocal tolerance and esteem, 
it rests with the great powers to bring back to reason a government 
that has revived religious conflicts that had been quiescent for more 
than a century. 


Norodom Sihanouk 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. A copy of the 
original French text is ibid. A notation on the French text indicates that the telegram was 
sent by MacKay Radio. In telegram 964 from Phnom Penh, June 14, the Embassy 
reported that Agence Khmere Presse in Phnom Penh had published in that day's issue 
the text of Prince Sihanouk’s message to President Kennedy, along with the texts of 
similar telegrams sent by Sihanouk to U.N. Secretary-General U Thant, British Prime 
Minister Macmillan, French President De Gaulle, and Indian President Radhakrishnan 
Ambassador Sprouse reported that the Foreign Ministry also told him the Cambodian 
Government had given a diplomatic note to the South Vietnamese Charge in Phnom 
Penh expressing concern over events in Vietnam following the deaths in May of Bud- 
dhists in Hue. (/bid.) On June 18, Ceylonese Prime Minister Bandaranaike also sent a 
letter to President Kennedy expressing concern over developments in South Vietnam, 
and requesting that the United States use its good offices to enable the Buddhist majer- 
ity in South Vietnam to enjoy the right to practice their religion. (/bid.) And on June 28, 
the Representatives at the United Nations of Cambodia, Ceylon, and Nepal called on 
the U.S. Delegation at the United Nations to express mounting concern over religious 
difficulties in South Vietnam. (Telegram 4686 from USUN, June 28; ibid ) 
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174. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, June 14, 1963—4:43 p.m. 


1225. Embtel 1182, 1184, 1187; Fhnom Penh’s 964 to Dept.* Dept 
pleased note results reported reftel. You are to be congratulated. 

Unfortunate New York Times story (septel)* stating U.S. has 
warned Diem it will publicly condemn his treatment Buddhists unless 
he takes prompt action to meet their grievances will not be carried 
VOA. In response press queries here at noon press briefing today Dept 
spokesman stated this was speculative story on which he had no 
comment. Stated we following this sensitive internal issue very closely 
and were in touch with GVN officials. Pointed out Diem had set up 
GVN committee to meet Buddhist leaders in effort resolve this serious 
question. There were two meetings yesterday with apparently encour- 
aging results. In reply query whether we would make statement 
spokesman replied we had made clear our concern. Queried as to why 
story described as speculative spokesman replied it was. Queried as to 
whether it was inaccurate spokesman replied ‘‘No”’. 

You authorized confirm to GVN under instructions that there has 
been no U.S. public official statement and that unfortunate New York 
Times story gives us most serious concern. There has been no change 
in our policy of supporting GVN and are gratified by news reported 
reftel. 

If issues are resolved between GVN and Buddhists and there is 
joint press conference, would be helpful if Buddhist leaders could in 
turn express solidarity with GVN against VC aggression. Leave hand- 
ling this matter to your good judgement. 

Re 1184. Assume funeral will be June 16 and not June 23 as stated 
reftel. If reftel correct, please confirm. 

Re 1187. Would you consider discussing with GVN whether 
prominent GVN officials should offer participate in funeral. Realize 
likely go against grain for them attend funeral of man who died 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate. Drafted by Wood and cleared by Rice and Forrestal. Repeated to CINCPAC 
for POLAD. 

* Regarding telegrams 1184 and 1187, see footnotes 2 and 3, respectively, to tele- 
gram 1182, Document 172. Regarding telegram 964, see footnote 1, supra. 

‘Telegram 1222 to Saigon, June 14, 1:06 p.m., summarized an article by Max 
Frankel which appeared on the front page of The New York Times on June 14, entitled 
"U.S. Warns South Viet-Nam on Demands of Buddhists.” The article reported that the 
Kennedy government had warned President Diem that it would publicly condemn his 
treatment of Buddhists unless he took prompi action to meet their grievances. Frankel 
added that U.S. diplomats had told the South Vietnamese Government in blunt terms 
that continuing Buddhist dissatisfaction could become politically disastrous. (Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) 
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protesting GVN actions. On other hand this would be eloquent mark 
GVN-Buddhists understanding achieved at meetings and reduce ef- 
fectiveness possible VC attempt stir crowd into actions demonstrating 
Buddhists opposition to GVN. In view NYT story fully realize you may 
wish make no démarches to GVN at this time. 


Rusk 





175. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 


Washington, June 14, 1963—11 p.m.’ 


1219. Re contingency plan enclosed in May 23 letter Nolting to 
Hilsman * suggest you consider: 


1. Means whereby word [can] be gotten to Vice President that 
while there is no change in U.S. policy of supporting Diem, we want 
Tho to know that in event situation arises due to internal political 
circumstances (in which US would play no part) where Diem defi- 
nitely unable act as President and only in this situation we would want 
to back Tho as constitutional successor and that we would assume he 
would need military support. In view present precarious situation it 
would seem worthwhile to run risk delivering such message now 
assuming Tho would not likely consider it in his interest to inform 
anyone else. We would have to tell Tho that if word leaked we would 
flatly deny. Assume message would have to be delivered directly by 
American official who had some reason for seeing Tho. You may wish 
consider whether it would be preferable to say this directly to Diem. 


2. Suggest you consider steps gradually increase covert and overt 
contacts with non-supporters of GVN. In present situation this should 
only be done if you feel our (overt or covert) contacts with those who 
might play major roles in event of coup are now inadequate. 





‘Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 84, Saigon Embassy Files: FRC 
68 A 51 59, SGN(63) 19 GVN. Top Secret; Eyes Only. Drafted by Wood and cleared by 
Hilsman and Harriman. 

* Due to a delay in servicing, this telegram was not received in Saigon until June 16. 
Another copy of the telegram indicates that it was sent on June 14 at 10:25 a.m. 
(Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 6/63) 

‘Document 133. 
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Request your views. You may consult within TF/Saigon if you 
consider necessary. 


Rusk 





176. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 15, 1963—-2 p.m. 


1189. CINCPAC for POLAD. Department telegram 1225.* Saw 
Thuan 1230. He was deeply distressed and angry at NYT story. Said at 
first it would “‘ruin’’ negotiations. 

Thuan reported talks with Buddhists this morning had made little 
progress. Buddhists had in fact asked unaccountably that meetings be 
adjourned until Monday, but under GVN prodding finally showed up 
hour late. Thuan now thought they had gotten word of NYT story (this 
entirely possible as US press fully aware from their headquarters). 

I told Thuan I saw nothing to do at this point but press for quick 
agreement. He asked for our help. Could I state publicly that there has 
been no change in our policy of supporting GVN and that U.S. is 
gratified at reported progress yesterday? I said I would have to request 
instructions and could not be sure Dept would authorize such state- 
ment in present context. | would nevertheless inquire. 


I cannot of course guarantee that statement will have any effect 
on negotiations. It would take some of curse off this affair in GVN 
eyes. Statement would have no value unless I can make it on explicit 
instructions. Please instruct. ° 


Trueheart 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Emergency. 
Repeated to CINCPAC. A note on another copy of this telegram indicates that the 
President read it. (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 6/ 
63) 

* Document 174. 

The Department responded, in telegram 1228 to Saigon, June 15, sent out emer- 
gency at 3:22 a.m: “You may state publicly there has been no change in U.S. policy of 
supporting GVN and U.S. gratified at progress thus far reported.” (Department of State, 
Central Files, DEF 19-2 US-S VIET) Trueheart reported, however, in telegram 1192 
from Saigon, June 15, 7 p.m., that Thuan had informed him at 6:30 p.m. that negotia- 
tions with the Buddhist delegation had been successfully concluded, and Trueheart felt 
that, in light of that development, it was no longer necessary to make the statement. 
(Ibid., SOC 14-1 S VIET) 


Continued 
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177. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 16, 1963—4 p.m. 


1193. CINCPAC for POLAD. Following are today’s developments 
on Buddhist problem. 

1. GVN and Buddhists issued joint communiqué announcing 
agreement on five Buddhist demands. Communiqué signed by mem- 
bers Buddhist delegation and GVN Interministerial Committee and by 
President Diem and supreme leader of Vietnamese Buddhists, Thich 
Tuch Khiet. Text read over radio this morning. Text being sent septel. ’ 

2. Bonze Khiet also announced early this morning that rites for 
dead bonze postponed for “many reasons, particularly organizational 
difficulties”. News of postponement circulated by sound trucks near 
pagodas and by hand bill. However, many people gathered at pagodas 
and along anticipated route of cortege. Postponement apparently due 
to disagreement between GVN and Buddhists over size and character 
of funeral ceremony. Bonzes desired large impressive procession while 
GVN, for reasons public order among others, desired simple ceremony 
with limited number participants. Date of funeral not as yet an- 
nounced. 

3. Catholic Archbishop Paul Nguyen Van Binh of Saigon pub- 
lished pastoral letter reminding parishioners that Church and State 
must remain separate. 

4. Police quelled sizable riot instigated by approximately 250 stu- 
dents among crowd estimated at 2000 persons gathered at intersection 
of Phan Than Gian and Le Van Duyet Streets. Riot began at about 
0915 hours when students made rush on police cordoning off area 
around Xa Loi Pagoda. Youths threw thousands of rocks at police and 
latter employed tear gas and water from fire trucks. No bonzes in- 
volved in fighting. Demonstration was brought under control by police 
at about 1100. GVN communiqué later blamed incident on “extremist 
elements’ (VC not mentioned) and loud speakers at Xa Loi now carry- 
ing Buddhist announcement to same effect and requesting people to 
remain calm. Communiqué also states thirty police were injured and 
hospitalized while no demonstrators were gravely injured or hospital- 
ized. (Embassy officers present throughout this riot and report no 


On June 17, Foreign Minister Mau called in Trueheart to discuss handling press 
queries growing out of the story in The New York Times. Mau noted a report that the 
State Department spokesman had confirmed the story, and Trueheart explained that the 
report was inaccurate. (Telegram 1196 from Saigon, June 17; ibid.) 

' Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Limited Official Use; 
Operational Immediate. Repeated to CINCPAC. 

* See infra. 
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doubt whatsoever it provoked by crowd not police.) As of mid-morn- 
ing all military units in Capital Military District were on full alert on 
outskirts of city and available for immediate deployment, but not 
used. ° 

5. Between 0600 to 0830 approximately 300 paramilitary and 
regular members of Women’s Solidarity Movement gathered at their 
headquarters to hear broadcast over loud speaker of WSM resolution 
of June 7 and appeal by Madame Nhu for members to abide by spirit 
this resolution. Madame Nhu did not appear in person. 

6. Today's edition of Times of Vietnam carries VNP text of state- 
ment signed by thirty ranking military officers pledging to ‘close ranks 
behind Ngo Dinh Diem to defend constitution and the Republic’. 


Trueheart 


‘The Daily Staff Summary, circulated to principal officers in the Department of 
State on June 17, drew on an Associated Press report of the riot, and described it as ‘the 
most violent anti-Government outburst in South Viet-Nam in years The Staff Sum- 
mary noted that order was restored “with tear gas, clubs, and shots fired im the air. 
According to the Staff Summary. one person reportedly was killed and some Buddhists 
and policemen injured (Department of State, Top Secret and Secret Summaries Lot 65 
D 142) 





178. Editorial Note 


On June 16 in Saigon, the Interministerial Committee of the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam and the Buddhist Delegation issued a joint com- 
muniqué on flying the Buddhist and national flags and on essential 
religious activities. The communiqué noted the debates held between 
the Interministerial Committee and the General Association of Bud- 
dhists of Vietnam June 14-16 “to seek a satisfactory resolution for the 
five demands” presented by the Buddhists. The following points were 


agreed on: 


1. The conditions and circumstances for mo national 
and the religious flag. ‘The national flag, the s\ of the spirit 

- nation, should always be respected and be put at its appropriate 
. 2. A decision to “detach religious associations from the regula- 
tions of Ordinance No. 10 and set up new regulations suitable to the 
particular characteristics concerning the activities essential to these 
religious associations.” The communiqué noted that the National As- 
sembly would consult with the religious associations concerning these 
new regulations. 
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3. Establishment of a “committee of investigation to re-examine 
the dossier of Buddhist complaints” concerning arrest and deten- 
tion of Buddhists. In addition, “all those who are involved in the 
movement’ would receive a Presidential 

4. The right to Practice “normal and purely religious activities” 


within the boned of the peapdes ox the beadaquertens of the Geneeal 
Association of Buddhists without permission from the ernment. 


5. An investigation to determine responsibility the incidents 
- ahem 8, and punishment for those government officials responsi- 


President Diem signed the communiqué under a paragraph that 
reads: “The articles written in this joint communique have been ap- 
proved in principle by me from the beginning.” 

For full text of the communiqué, see American Foreign Policy: 
Current Documents, 1963, pages 856-859. A copy was transmitted in 


telegram 1194 from Saigon, June 16. (Department of State, Central 
Files, SOC 14-1 5S VIET) 





179. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 16, 1963—5 p.m. 


1195. Deptel 1219* delayed due servicing and just received. With- 
out speculating on actions which might have seemed advisable had 
message been received promptly, | do not think it would be wise to 
take any action now on numbered paragraph 1. At this time, we have 
formal agreement between GVN and Buddhist leadership and out- 
ward calm thoughout the country, following a relatively minor out- 
burst in Saigon this morning. Moreover, notwithstanding that my 
misgivings about Ngo family including Diem have greatly increased 
during last two weeks, I am still not impressed by the competition, nor 
do I think are any of my colleagues American or foreign. 

Our best move at this juncture—and one | propose to make unless 
otherwise instructed—is to press Diem directly and indirectly to accept 
Buddhist crisis as blessing in disguise and to use agreement reached as 
stepping stone to concessions to other groups (before they demand 
them). The whole operation would be keyed to building up popular 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Top Secret; Priority; 
Eves Only 
Document 175 
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support for regime prior to August parliamentary elections and impor- 
tantly also to making sure that paper undertakings to Buddhists are 
carried out in full measure. 

This scheme will doubtless be regarded as naive by anyone who 
knows this country (and it is certainly the longest of shots). Moreover, 
I fear that my own ability to put it across may have been diminished 
by my actions on Buddhist affair and that GVN confidence in our 
ability to carry out private diplomacy is gravely undermined by NY 
Times story. i nevertheless think that we should give this approach a 
fair try. If we find Diem in a mood to freeze up, rather than move 
forward, then I think his days are indeed numbered and we must 
begin to make moves along the lines of para 1, Deptel 1219. 

Re para 2, there are no bars whatsoever on contacts and we are 
receiving just now a surfeit of coup talk and anti-regime comment. It is 
to be expected in such circumstances that one is never in contact with 
the people (if any) who really mean business, but we have all the lines 
out that we know how to put out and have had for some days. 
However, everyone is as usual under strict instructions not to en- 
courage coup talk and to meet any that arises with firm statement of 
US support for GVN. 

For time being I am not discussing Deptel 1219 with anyone but 
Manfull. 


Trueheart 





IV. THE DEEPENING CRISIS, JUNE 17-AUGUST 20: REPUDIATION OF THE JUNE 
16 AGREEMENT, US. EFFORTS TO PROMOTE CONCILATION, PRESS 
COVERAGE AND INTERNATIONAL OPINION, JULY 18 ADDRESS BY DIEM. 
RENEWED DENUNCIATION OF THE BUDDHISTS BY THE NHUS 


180. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 19, 1963—noon. 


1209. CINCPAC for POLAD. I called on Vice President Tho June 
18 to congratulate him on success his mission in reaching agreement 
with Buddhists. He seemed genuinely to appreciate the gesture. 

In course of conversation, Tho acknowledged that negotiations 
had been quite difficult. He denied, however, that Buddhist demands 
had gone so far as in effect to amount to demand that Buddhism 
become “established” church Vietnam. (British Ambassador had got- 
ten this impression from his separate talk with Tho.) Vice President 
said that he thought Buddhists were satisfied with results and that if 
there were no misunderstandings (malentendus) in implementing 
agreement, there should be no further trouble. However, he made it 
clear that he thought there was considerable possibility of misunder- 
standings. For example, when I said I had been pleased to see that the 
communiqué’ provided for continuation of his commission to super- 
vise implementation and asked how this would be accomplished, he 
said that complaints would be referred to commission and that Minis- 
ter of Interior (member of commission) had all the means necessary to 
deal with them, provided he had the necessary support from above. 
Tho was obviously not sure that he would. 

Vice President asked me whether I thought agreements were fair, 
and I said I thought they were. However, it seemed to me that they 
should be regarded by government as point of departure, rather than 
conclusion of a difficult episode. I thought that events since May 8 had 
left deep and widespread scars and that government had suffered 
severe loss of support in all important segments of population. Ques- 
tion now was whether government would conclude danger had passed 
and draw back and tighten up or whether it would move forward with 
actions to restore lost confidence. This I thought would require not 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority; 
Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. 
* See Document 178. 
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only faithful carrying out of agreement but concessions to other griev- 
ances. Unfortunately, | said, such indications as had yet appeared 
suggested tightening up. Vice President nodded throughout this but 
limited himself to saying that I “understood the problem well”. 

Earlier in the day, | talked to Thuan along much the same lines, 
only more bluntly. I told him that, in my opinion, President had not 
only suffered severe loss confidence in Vietnam but also in Washing- 
ton. I also spelled out for him, as I had not done for Vice President, 
indications which led me to believe that there was at least strong 
pressure on the President to tighten up. | mentioned the anomalous 
meeting at headquarters of Women’s Solidarity Movement on the 
morning of announcement of agreement at which tape recordings of 
June 7 resolution’ had been read. | cited news reports in Times of 
Vietnam june 17 which sought to place “responsibility for hysteria 
which has been created in past week squarely on shoulders of those 
who for undisclosed reasons delayed final signing,’ and another state- 
ment that, although communiqué states that those supporting Bud- 
dhists’ 5 demands will benefit from Presidential clemency, ‘there is no 
clear agreement to absolve completely those who provoked the affairs 
of the last two weeks.” | pointed out also that we had solid evidence 
that certain elements of security forces were devoting their major 
attention to activities and movements of Americans rather than VC or 
Buddhists. Finally | cited specific incident of apparent harassment of 
American (see separate CAS telegram).‘ Thuan asked me what sort of 
further GVN concessions | had in mind. I replied that it would not be 
difficult to produce specific suggestions but I thought it would be 
better if GVN came up with ideas of its own. Specific suggestions from 
US would, | feared, be tainted in GVN mind. One area which immedi- 
ately suggested itself, however, was that of justice, viz., bringing long- 
detained prisoners to trial, etc. 

Thuan indicated agreement with my analysis of problem but did 
not otherwise react. 


Unless Department has objection, | shall push along on these 
lines as I am able to find opportunities to do so. 


Trueheart 


See footnote 2, Document 157 
* Not found 
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181. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 





Washington, June 19, 1963—8:28 p.m. 


1247. For Trueheart from Hilsman. Embtels 1209,’ 1211.’ En- 
tirely concur with line you have been taking as reported reftels. Be- 
lieve this line must now be followed by very hard-hitting approach to 
Diem which you may put on paper as gist of an instruction from 
Department. 

Unless you have most serious reservations you are instructed 
convey to Diem following as coming from Washington. 

Until May 8 incident U.S. public and official opinion increasingly 
impressed by GVN success against Viet Cong. This favorable trend has 
now been dangerously reversed. Hilsman and other U-S. officials who 
must defend in current Congressional hearings U.S. aid and assistance 
programs for Viet-Nani are finding their position increasingly difficult 
in the face of grave political pressures and serious questions about the 
Buddhist problem. 

There is room to be generous in dealing with the Buddhists and 
such dealing is necessary to rebuild the prestige of the Vietnamese 
Government in America. 

While agreement on five points has been reached, suspicions and 
tensions are stil] most serious and a reasonable and friendly attitude is 
absolutely necessary if the GVN is to regain its prestige in Viet-Nam 
and its reputation in Washington. Also the GVN should not be 
equated with one individual. For example statement (Embtel 1156)‘ 
“Buddhism can count on the Constitution, in other words, on me” 
made bad impression here. (FY! Preceding two sentences may be used 
at your discretion. End FYI) 

There should be no separation between the Government and 
people of Viet-Nam the great majority of whom consider themselves 
to be Buddhists. The barricades in Saigon emphasize this serious sepa- 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret; Limit Distri- 
bution. Drafted by Wood and cleared by Rice and, in draft, by Hileman. Repeated to 
CINCPAC for POLAD 

Supra 

In telegram 1211 from Saigon, June 19, 5 p.m., Trucheart reported that Thuan had 
assured him that no additional bonzes had been jailed beyond those already known to 
the Embassy Trueheart noted that he reiterated to Thuan the advice outlined in tele- 
gram 1209 from Saigon, and expressed his concern over the possibility of a further 
 aaeeemaiaaimaas (Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 
S VIET) 


* See footnote 3, Document 165 
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ration and should be taken down. The highest leaders of the Govern- 
ment should meet Buddhist leaders regularly and treat them as 
respected equals. 

The Government should consider other gestures of good faith 
which recognize that the Buddhists are sincere and that they are enti- 
tled to an honored place in the Vietnamese nation. 

The joint communiqué of June 16 in which agreement was 
reached on the five demands should be scrupulously respected and 
promptly carried out so as to reduce the suspicions of the Buddhists 
who are watching the Government's actions closely. The Buddhist 
leaders are well organized and have not permitted the Communists or 
political opposition elements to take control. They are a disciplined 
and peaceful people who must be treated without suspicion. 

News of these events reaches Washington promptly and any evi- 
dence that elements within the GVN were seeking to hold back on the 
agreements or to criticize the Buddhists publicly or privately would 
have grave effects. Madame Nhu’s statements have caused such seri- 
ous questions in Washington (and evidently in Saigon) as to the 
sincerity of the GVN’s intentions that a profound sense of irritation is 
already damaging the close U.S.-GVN sense of cooperation which 
must endure for a long time if Viet-Nam is to succeed against the 
Communists. (FYI Dept has just received [document number not declas- 
sified). End FYI. 

Other steps to win back the Buddhists should be considered and 
preparations should be started now to carry out free parliamentary 
elections in August. The GVN must seriously consider such steps as 
permitting opposition candidates to run without harassment, at least 
some trials of prisoners, and broadening the Cabinet. 

In general the GVN should seek to convince its citizens that it is a 
reasonable Government dedicated to assisting, not harassing them and 
to preserving law and order without employing means so strong or so 
irritating as to cause divisions and dissensions. 

Well realize difficulty of conveying these thoughts, but unless 
they are clearly understood the entire U.S. effort of supplying neces- 
sary support to Viet-Nam is in jeopardy. Enemies of foreign aid are 
making maximum use of all derogatory news from Viet-Nam. 


As a specific example it will now be more difficult to approve 
recently requested crop destruction program (Deptel 1208)° since any 


* The reference should be to telegram 1208 from Saigon, June 19, 11 a.m., in which 
the Embassy reported on a South Vietnamese military operation and noted that the 
Diem government had made an urgent request to the Embassy for supporting crop 
destruction with herbicides in the area of the military operation. (Department of State, 
Central Files, DEF 19 US~S VIET) 
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leak (and there are many) connecting U.S. with such activity now 
would be particularly difficult to handle here in U.S. and internation- 
ally. 

FYI You may wish say you have received above as official assess- 
ment of situation as seen from Washington and that you have decided, 
despite its bluntness, that it in joint U.S.~GVN interest that President 
see it on confidential basis. 

You may wish ask your British, Australian, or other colleagues 
follow up on at least some of these points. We could support such 





182. Message From President Kennedy to Prince Sihanouk’ 


Washington, June 20, 1963. 


I thank Your Royal Highness for the message sent to me on June 
14.’ I have followed with concern the events within the Republic of 
Viet-Nam. The right of every individual freely to practice his faith is 
basic to my own philosophy and that of the United States. While 

that external interference from any source would be inap- 
propriate, I share with Your Royal Highness the hope for a settlement 
of the recent misunderstandings. | was therefore relieved at the news 
of the agreement reached. 


John F. Kennedy’ 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET Confidential. Trans- 
mitted to Phnom [Penh in telegram 763, june 20. which is the source text Telegram: 763 
was drafted by Daniel N. Arzac, Officer in Charge of Cambodian Affairs and clesr.. by 
Koren, Wood. Hilsman. and. in draft. by President Kennedy 

‘ Document 173 

‘Telegram 763 bears this typed signature 
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183. Research Memorandum From the Director of the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research (Hughes) to the Secretary of 
State’ 


RFE-55 Washington, June 21, 1963 


berg atoms ot the Buddinest C roses om V setrarr 


The Diem government s manner of implementing its agreement 
with South Vietnam's Buddhist leaders could give rise to renewed 
difficuines. This memorandum examines the implications of such diffi- 
culties for the stability of the regime 


ABSTRACT 


What appeared to be an isolated Buddhist incident in the city of 
Hue quickly became a national crisis that crystallized long-standing 
resentment of what Buddhist leaders regard as the privileged position 
occupied by the minority Roman Catholic church of which President 
Diem. his family, and a disproportionate number of civil and military 
officials are members 

The speed with which the Buddhist issue reached critical propor- 
tions was largely the result of the position adopted by President Diem 
and his family who misread the seriousness of the Buddhist movement 
and attributed it to political and even Communisi inspiration. Until 
June 16 such concessions as were made to the Buddhists were clearly 
piecemeal and grudging On June 16, however, against a background 
of sharply increased Buddhist tensions and United States pressure, the 
Diem government signed an agreement with Buddhist leaders that, for 
the first time, accommodated all their demands. 

A degree of calm having been resolved [reached?| by the June 16 
agreement, much will now obviously depend on the sincerity and 
speed with which it is implemented. If the regime is conspicuously 
dilatory, inept, and insincere in handling Buddhist matters, renewed 
tension would probably again reach crisis proportions. Disaffection 
within the bureaucracy and the army, coupled with popular discontent 
and disorders, would almost certainly give rise to coup efforts. Such an 
effort if led, as it probably would be, by top and middle-echelon 
military and civil officials, would probably have good prospects of 
success. A successful coup, while posing real dangers of major internal 
upheaval and a serious slackening of the military effort against the 


Source Department of State, S/T Files: Lot 70 D 199, Vietnam 1963. ':«-et; No 
Foreign Dissem Limit Distribution A note on another copy of this memorandum 
indicates that it was placed im the President s weekend reading file (Kennedy Library. 
National Security Files. Vietnam Country Senes. 6/63) 
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Viet Cong, could draw upon a reservoir of trained and experienced 
personnel for reasonably effective leadership of the government and 
the war effort. 

[Here follow sections entitled “Buddhist Incident Builds into Na- 
tional Crisis”, “The Diem Position’, Prospects for Long-Range Settle- 
ment’, and “Implications for the Stability of the Diem Regime” | 


Coup Prospects 


A new Buddhist crisis, in the wake of any failure on the part of the 
regime to fulfill its commitments, would almost certainly give rise to 
coup efforts. A resurgence of open Buddhist hostility would again be 
reflected in demonstrations and, almost inevitably, bloodshed. Most 
Buddhist leaders, although not themselves likely to assume command 
of a movement to overthrow the government, would probably be 
inclined to favor a drastic political change as the only means by which 
their grievances could [be] remedied. Even before Buddhist-led dis- 
turbances reached serious or widespread proportions, however, the 
Diem leadership would probably be faced with an open revolt within 
the bureaucracy and the military establishment. 

Some of Diem’s principal supporters might seek to counsel com- 
promise and reform, but the futility of such counsel in the past, know!l- 
edge that officials have been removed or isolated for urging compro- 
mise, and the substantially-increased influence of the Nhus would 
tend to deter this effort. In any event, Diem probably would not listen 
to such advice, particularly to any recommendations that suggest re- 
moving the Nhus or even restricting their authority. 

A revolt against Diem’s leadership could occur in several ways. 
For example, an army unit commander in the field, reacting rather 
spontaneously and without prior planning, might refuse orders from 
Saigon to use force to suppress a demonstration and might even 
openly indicate his support of the Buddhist cause. Apart from his 
personal sympathies, he might be motivated by fear of mutiny by his 
troops or armed action by the local populace aided by the Viet Cong. 
In any event, this open defiance of the government could quickly 
spread to other units, gain support within the top military leadership 
and the civil bureaucracy, and reach a climax in a major coordinated 
coup effort against the Diem family in Saigon. Counteractions by 
Diem, which he would have time to prepare in a revolt of this kind, 
could lead to armed conflict within military ranks and a protracted 
struggle between pro and anti-Diem forces. 

Alternatively a revolt could be precipitated in Saigon, aimed at 
resolving the situation quickly without excessive armed conflict and 
bloodshed and without weakening the military front against the Viet 
Cong. The initial action in Saigon would not preclude coordinated 
supporting actions elsewhere. A revolt staged in this fashion would 
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almost certainly require considerable prior planning and probably the 
participation of middle and top military and civil officials. The abortive 
1960 coup, however, may well have impressed potential coup leaders 
with the necessity of better planning and broader participation by 
army and government elements and with the potential dangers posed 
by succumbing to protracted negotiations with Diem. 

The Viet Cong would probably not be able to initiate or gain 
control of a successful and ostensibly non-Communist revolt. More 
likely, they would make every effort to provoke militant action by the 
Buddhists and to encourage disaffection among local government offi- 
cials and army field units. Once a revolt had been launched, they 
would attempt to strengthen their military and political positions lo- 
cally. In the main, they would be looking for a general breakdown of 
government authority in the countryside. 

Nor do we believe that the diversified array of non-Communist 
oppositionists outside the government could initiate or lead a success- 
ful coup. These oppositionists have consistently demonstrated their 
inability to unite under a common cause or leader. Many of them are 
opportunists whose political views range from neutralism to possible 
pro-Communist sympathies and who have little support outside their 
immediate personal following. However, some appear more responsi- 
ble, have contacts within the government, and might be acceptable as 
participants although not necessarily as leaders in a revolt, particularly 
if they had gained support within Buddhist circles. 

We believe that the most likely revolt, however staged, would be 
non-Communist and fully committed to the counterinsurgency effort, 
have appreciable support within the government, and include middle 
and top echelon military and civil officials. Nevertheless, we do not 
feel that a major polarization of the South Vietnamese military and 
civilian leadership into active coup and anti-coup groups will necessar- 
ily occur. While most of them would probably favor the coup, if it is 
clearly anti-Communist, many might still hesitate to commit them- 
selves actively at the outset and would give their tacit or active support 
to whatever side appeared to have the best chance of winning. How- 
ever, we believe that this would tend to work to the advantage of the 
coup leaders. Under these circumstances, the revolt would have a fair- 
to-good chance of succeeding. 

We do not believe that Diem and his family are prepared te 
capitulate without a fight, but we see it as equally unlikely that they 
would be permitted any alternative other than to resign or face death. 
The removal of the Diem family would probably precipitate a power 
struggle within the government, but ultimately would tend to 
strengthen the role of the military. It is not impossible that Diem’s 
successor could come from outside the ranks of the present govern- 
ment. A government led by a military junta or by Vice President 
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Nguyen Ngoc Tho is more likely, however, with the army, in the latter 
case, playing a major if not predominant role behind the scenes. On 
the one hand, the military might conclude that a military-led govern- 
ment would be better able to maintain national unity and internal 
political cohesion and, more importantly, to conduct a determined and 
effective campaign against the Viet Cong. On the other hand, they 
might conclude that Tho would share their views on the manner of 
conducting the fight against the Viet Cong and that his constitutional 
succession would legitimize the change in government and possibly 
avert a serious power struggle. The possibility for successful coopera- 
tion between Tho and military leaders is good; he is apparently on 
cordial terms with a number of them, and is also competent and 
widely respected in and outside the government. 

The sudden removal of South Vietnam's authoritarian and long- 
established regime, whatever the character of the successor govern- 
ment, would pose real dangers of major internal upheaval and a seri- 
ous slackening of the military effort against the Viet Cong. Certainly it 
is Open to question whether any successor to Diem could, on the one 
hand, provide the same firm anti-Communist leadership, or on the 
other, assure a more efficient and less authoritarian administration. 
Nevertheless, there is a reasonably large pool of untapped or ineffec- 
tively used but experienced and trained manpower not only within the 
military and civilian sectors of the present government but also, to 
some extent outside, that, given the opportunity and continued sup- 
port from the United States, could provide reasonably effective leader- 
ship for the government and the war effort and make possible broader 
participation in the administration. 


Implications for the United States 


The public reaction of the United States might well determine the 
failure or success of any armed revolt against Diem. Diem will almost 
certainly expect quick, publicly expressed, and strong support and 
would feel that he no longer had United States confidence if such 
support were not forthcoming. Indeed, he might immediately leap to 
the conclusion that the United States had inspired the action or was 
actively assisting the rebels. Under these circumstances, if Diem were 
able to defeat the rebels, the United States would meet with increased 
difficulty in efforts to guide and influence Diem’s policies. Even should 
the United States publicly come to Diem’s support in return for com- 
mitments on his part with respect to his future activities, these com- 
mitments might not be fulfilled were Diem to succeed in putting dow: 
the revolt. A victory in these circumstances would greatly reinforce 
Diem’s view that he is indispensable, that he knows best what the 
situation requires, and that he cannot trust anyone outside his immedi- 
ate family. 
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The rebels and the fence sitters too would be looking for some 
indication of the United States position. Our silence over any period or 
indications that we regarded the revolt as an internal problem which 
we hoped to see quickly resolved would probably be taken as support 
for the rebels. This, or any other evidence that the United States was 
not supporting Diem, would probably inspire broader participation in 
the rebel effort, and if it were successful, enable the United States to 
influence the formation and policies of the successor government. On 
the other hand, obvious United States support for the Diem govern- 
ment would tend to deter participation in the rebel effort. If neverthe- 
less the rebel effort were successful we could anticipate considerable 
hostility toward the United States in the new administration. 





184. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 22, 1963—11 a.m. 


1224. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 1247.’ I have requested ap- 
pointment with Diem today. 

As preliminary, | saw Thuan at 9 AM. I did not go over my 
instructions with him; I told him only that I had instructions to see 
President and would be speaking to him along same lines as I had 
taken on personal basis in recent talks with Thuan. 

Main purpose of call on Thuan, I said, was to tell him that I was 
now convinced that—-far from taking June 16 agreement as starting 
point and moving forward—a deliberate compaign was already being 
mounted, specifically by the Nhus, to sabotage the agreement. | cited 
following: 


1. Nhu had ordered that signatures be obtained from Republican 
Youth to a petition protesting against June 16 agreement and asking 
that it be revoked, at least in part [document number not wee wy 

2. Article in Times of Vietnam pag ony | reporting “National Con- 
vention” in Saigon June 20 of Son Mon sect,’ at which sect 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret; Limit Distri- 
bution. Repeated to CINCPAC. 

* Document 181. 

‘A marginal note on the source text at this point, in an unknown hand, reads: 
“Probably a smal! Buddhist sect. We have no info. yet.” The Co Son Mon sect was 
identified in a Special Report on “The Buddhists of South Vietnam,” prepared on June 
28 in the Office of Current Intelligence of the Central Intelligence Agency, as one of the 
smaller Buddhist organizations, which claimed a following in the Mekong Delta prov- 


Continued 
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pledged its allegiance to GVN and disassociated itself from “recent 
litico-religious controversy’. I said this sect was well known to us to 
subsidized by GVN. I was also certain that this patently trumped- 
up convention would be deeply resented by Buddhists. 

3. White pa by Gregory * for Madame Nhu [document 
number not dec pssified|. | I sapaeins what I had previously told him 
about further statements by Madame Nhu, and said that | now had 
specific instructions on this matter (Deptel 1255), ° of which I gave him 
substance. He said he had informed Diem in terms of what I had 
previously said (Embtel 1211).° 

4. Deletion from latest GVN newsreel by Nhu of coverage of 
GVN-Buddhist ye and settlement (Tousi 336, last para). ’ 

5. Reported plans for eng | jubilee in Hue, and possibly else- 
where, June 25-27 celebrating 25th anniversary of elevation to Bish- 
opric of Archbishop Ngo Dinh Thuc. 


I also reminded Thuan that Buddhist leaders were still in Saigon 
and had let it be known publicly that they were giving GVN two 
weeks to show good faith, specifically by releasing persons arrested in 
connection with demonstrations. 

Thuan did not dispute any of these charges. On contrary, he 
confirmed them indirectly by saying that he had been doing every- 
thing he could to persuade Diem not to accept advice being given him 
by his family (protect source). 

I asked Thuan to try to bring each of above items to attention of 
Diem before I saw him. At that time I intended myself to repeat them 


all, plus any others that become available in meantime. 


Trueheart 





inces. ‘It is reported to be government-subsidized and government-manipulated.”’ (De- 
partment of State, Central Files, SOC 14 -US VIET) 

*Gene and Ann Gregory published the Times of Viet-Nam. They were the two 
Americans closest, both personally and through business connections, to Madame Nhu. 

“In telegram 1255 to Saigon, June 21, the Department of State indicated that the 
publication of a “white paper” on the Buddhist crisis, “whether as official GVN docu- 
ment in Times Viet-Nam or as statement Women’s Solidarity Movement, would have 
serious repercussions here.’ Publication of such a document “might well cause such 
ground swell American opinion as to render continued U.S. support GVN much more 
difficult."’ Trueheart was instructed to leave President Diem with no doubt as to the 
“importance killing this white paper.” (Department of State, Central Files, POL 1 S 
VIET-US) 

* See footnote 3, Document 181. 

” Not found. 
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185. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 22, 1963—8 p.m. 


1231. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 1247.* I saw Diem at 5 PM 
for about an hour. Conversation was businesslike and Diem let me do 
most of talking. If he was irritated at my bluntness, he did not show it, 
and his manner at end of talk was if anything rather warmer than at 
beginning. 

I first gave Diem paper based on reftel’ describing it, as sug- 
gested, as official Washington assessment which I| thought he should 
see. He read it rather rapidly but made no comment. 

I then turned to my belief that deliberate effort was being made 
by Nhus to sabotage agreement of June 16 and reasons therefor. I cited 
each of numbered points in Embtel 1224* except one relating to jubi- 
lee for Archbisop Thuc. Discussion had become slightly heated by 
time | reached this item, and I judged it would be more offensive than 
productive to raise it. Whether Thuan had already gone over these 
points I do not know; Diem dodged my question on this. 

Diem stated flatly that GVN intended to honor agreement—and 
this was only immediate, positive outcome of discussion. He denied 
that Nhu was organizing Republican Youth protest against agreement. 
(On this, as on other points which he disputed, I urged him to make 
inquiries.) 

On Gregory-Madame Nhu paper I gave him full story as we have 
it; | repeated what I had said to Thuan about it; and | read him Deptel 
1255.° He listened attentively but neither confirmed nor denied 
charge, nor did he say whether he proposed to do anything. 

On Co Son Mon® “Convention” he defended right of this sect to 
have such a meeting and state its views. I said point was whether 
meeting was subsidized by GVN, whether it was spontaneous, and 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Limited Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. 

* Document 181. 

‘In telegram 1225 from Saigon, June 22, Trueheart reported that the paper which 
he prepared for Diem conformed to the instructions received in telegram 1247 to Saigon, 
with two omissions. Trueheart did not include a reference to Diem’s statement in his 
June 11 speech that “Buddhism can count on the Constitution, in other words, on me”, 
and he omitted the reference to the barricades in Saigon because they had been re- 
moved. Trueheart noted that the official English translation of Diem’s statement read: 
“Buddhism in Vietnam finds its fundamental safeguard in the Constitution, of which | 
personally am the guardian.” (Department of State, Central Files, SOC 15-1 S VIET) 

* Supra. 

* See footnote 5, supra. 

" A marginal notation on the source text at this point reads: “GVN subsidized sect, 
presumably Buddhist’. 
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what would be its effect on Buddhists. There was also question of 
tendentious reporting of meeting in Times of Vietnam. Diem tended to 
brush this off. He said GVN and local authorities regularly gave finan- 
cial and other support to all factors of Buddhist movement. He did not 
reply on question of censoring newsreel. 

| wound up this part of discussion by saying that available infor- 
mation had convinced me and my colleagues that a deliberate effort 
was afoot to destroy the agreement. | felt obliged to tell him that, if 
agreement did break down and demonstrations resumed, | thought my 
government would as matters stood put the blame on GVN. I re- 
minded him that Buddhist leaders were still in Saigon waiting, as they 
said, for evidence of GVN good faith and specifically for release of 
persons arrested. Diem said they were being released as fast as they 
could be processed. However, if processing turned up dossier showing 
that individual was Communist, Diem indicated he would not be 
released. (He said that some youths had been found to be members of 
Communist youth organization.) He also implied that he had at least 
serious doubts about releasing people who had thrown rocks at police 
during riot last Sunday.’ (Buddhists are demanding that everyone 
picked up in this affair be freed.) 

I concluded talk by going over very frankly my assessment of 
situation and what needed to be done (Embtel 1209) * repeating points 
in paper I had given him, stressing serious loss of support for GVN at 
home and abroad. | said | hoped he would believe I was speaking as a 
friend but in any event | had to tell him that he was in a very grave 
position, in my opinion, and had to take drastic measures, going 
beyond religious questions, if confidence in his government was to be 
restored. 

| ended by saying that situation seemed to me to be especially 
tragic because there had been undeniable progress on the military side 
and in the Strategic Hamlet Program and this progress had continued 
all during Buddhist affair. It nevertheless had to be recognized that 
latter could overturn everthing that had been accomplished. Whatever 
he might think about situation, he must accept that he was under most 
virulent editorial attack in US and that political pressure on US Gov- 
ernment was intense. 


Diem did not dispute any of this. He simply said sadly that Bud- 
dhist affair had been blown up out of all proportion. What people 
should be worried about was situation in Laos.” I said this might be 


‘June 16 

“Document 180 

’ A marginal note on the source text at this point, in an unknown hand, reads: ‘True 
enough.” 
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the right judgment strategically but, as he knew, politics did not al- 
ways follow strategy. 


Trueheart 





186. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 25, 1963—6 p.m. 


1236. Embtel 1231.* Thuan called me in this morning for what 
turned out to be longish post-mortem on my meeting with Diem June 
22. He said Diem had since discussed meeting with him twice and had 
shown him paper | had left. Diem was disturbed (I gathered he meant 
angry) over what he had been told and suspicious that we were trying 
to undermine him. 

I recounted conversation for Thuan and again went over with him 
our thinking regarding gravity of situation arising from Buddhist affair. 
I said we had been supporting Diem and GVN for a long time and that 
what I had done my best to get over to President was that our pressure 
resulted from our real and serious concern that he must take steps to 
restore loss of support in this country. We were also trying to bring 
home effects of Buddhist affair in U.S. We were, in short, trying to 
help him rather than undermine him. 

Thuan again said he agreed with our analysis of Buddhist prob- 
lem, and he was doing and would do everything he could to see that 
June 16 agreement was faithfully carried out. He added, with great 
seriousness, that he was doing so because (a) he thought “the fate of 
the nation” depended on it, and (b) his personal good faith was en- 
gaged as one of the signers. I said | had never doubted his own role in 
this affair. 

I hoped he would succeed (he had not predicted that he would), 
but Diem should bear in mind that immediate problem was not simply 
one of carrying out agreement to the letter but of genuinely convincing 
Buddhists of GVN good faith. This might well require, in spirit at least, 
something more than literal compliance. Burden of proof was rigidly 
and wrongly on the government, and Diem simply could not afford to 
have a revival of demonstrations or bonzes burning in the street. 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret; Priority; Eyes 
Only 
* Supra 
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I told him that, in my judgment, Buddhist leaders were not only 
suspicious re implementation of agreement but also very afraid that 
once public interest has abated, GVN will move in quietly to arrest 
principal leaders and take other repressive measures. This very natural 
feeling would probably cause Buddhists to hold out for maximum 
public action by GVN which would tend to get government openly 
committed on details and hence give Buddhists some measure of pro- 
tection against reprisals. (Thuan agreed this was an important element 
in Buddhist thinking.) I urged him in this connection to have pub- 
lished immediately the detailed orders he said had been sent to pro- 
vincial officials re implementation of agreement. Thuan thought he 
could arrange this. 

Turning back to President—and I think this was main point he 
wanted to convey— Thuan said he was very concerned over attitude of 
Diem in face of pressures being exerted on him and of appointment of 
new Ambassador.’ Diem thought a new American policy was in- 
volved and an effort to force him to do our bidding or to unseat him. 
His reaction to this prospect, Thuan said, was one of extreme stub- 
bornness. He had said, and Thuan said he was trying to quote him 
exactly, “they can send ten Lodges, but I will not permit myself or my 
country to be humiliated, not if they train their artillery on this Pal- 
ace.” Thuan added that he knew, as I did, how stubborn Diem was, 
and he was most concerned over prospect of series of head-to-head 
confrontations. 

I replied that I did not know what Ambassador Lodge's instruc- 
tions would be, but it seemed to me that the way to avoid confronta- 
tions was for GVN to begin to move now. They had to move immedi- 
ately anyway, in their own interests, not only to overcome effects of 
Buddhist affair but also to prepare for August elections. Regarding 
latter they had only three choices: (a) to cancel them, (b) to rig them, 
or (c) to take actions designed to ensure heavy popular support (and 
vote) for the government. First two alternatives would amount to 
admission GVN did not have popular support and were therefore 
unacceptable. Hence, GVN really had no choice but to get busy on the 
third. | thought GVN would know better than we the sort of things it 
should do. Thuan said he agreed and he was sure elections would be 
held. 


Trueheart 


‘On June 20, the Department instructed Trueheart to approach the Diem govern- 
ment to request agrement to the appointment of Henry Cabot Lodge. Jr. rh ep 
Frederick Nolting as Ambassador to Vietnam. (Telegram 1250 to 
State, Central Files, PER-Lodge, Henry Cabot) Trueheart replied on June 22 that Preah 
dent Diem had agreed that afternoon to the appointment (Telegram 1230 from Saigon. 
ibid.) 
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187. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, June 26, 1963—12:51 p.m. 


1271. Embtel 1236. Request you see Diem promptly and inform 
him orally or in writing that you have been instructed inform him 
officially there is no change in consistent US. policy supporting 
Vietnamese Government and people against Communist attack. 

Change of Ambassadors was foreshadowed when Ambassador 
Nolting came to Viet-Nam for two year tour. Appointment of Lodge as 
Ambassador has been under consideration since late April. (FYL, prior 
May 8. End FY.) 

In designating a distinguished Republican who has a sympathetic 
interest in Viet-Nam (FYI, for example, he spent his active duty tour as 
Major General last year on Viet-Nam problems. You may use this 
orally. End FY1.), it is our purpose to demonstrate to President Diem, 
to the Vietnamese people, and to the world the importance which U.S. 
attaches to its support of Viet-Nam and to demonstrate that this policy 
has support of both political parties. As U.S. Ambassador, Lodge will 
continue carry out U.S. policy of supporting Viet-Nam and of perfect- 
ing effective cooperation with Government of Viet-Nam 

Peril of the present situation has dictated that, as partners in Viet- 
Nam's struggle, we present our views with utmost frankness. 

Our belief that Viet-Nam’s continued success against Communist 
attack now requires the GVN to give continuing and unmistakeable 
proofs of good will to all its citizens and to the world remains un- 
changed. 

Our clear intention is to warn a long time ally of a disaster which 
may yet be avoided; not to weaken him. 

The decisions and actions are his sole responsibility. 

FYI. Seems from here your démarches have helped Diem face 
facts, but that you must see him frequently to counteract suspicions 
which Nhu sows between your visits. When you have presented 
above you may wish ask Diem present his views with equal frankness 
and seek draw him out on reasons for his doubts of U.S. intentions. 

While ensuing monologue may be painful; it may also help un- 
burden Diem and regain his confidence. Leave completely to your 
discretion. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate; Eyes Only; Limit Distribution. Drafted by Wood and cleared by Rice and 
Hilsman 

’ Supra 
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In dealing with press queries re Lodge appointment, you may use 
on background basis points in first three paras. Dept will do same. 


Ball 





188. Special National Intelligence Estimate’ 


SNIE 14.3-63 Washington, June 26, 1963. 


THE IMPACT OF THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE ON NORTH 
VIETNAM AND ITS POLICIES 


The Problem 


To analyze the position of North Vietnam in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute and the effect this has upon Communist policies and actions in 
Laos and South Vietnam. 


Conclusions 


A. North Vietnam has a large measure of independence within 
the Communist Bloc, and it has avoided committing itself to either side 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute. We believe that it will strive to continue 
avoiding such a commitment. (Paras. 4, 8) 

B. In spite of its independent position, Hanoi has apparent sympa- 
thy toward certain of Peiping’s positions in the dispute, and its neu- 
trality has recently shifted somewhat toward the Chinese. Hence, if 
Hanoi is moved to commit itself further, it will probably be in the 
direction of fuller support to Peiping. The development of an open, 
formal break between Moscow and Peiping or the death of the influ- 
ential Ho Chi Minh would increase the pressures for a North 
Vietnamese commitment. Even so, Hanoi will almost certainly attempt 
to keep as great a measure of independence as possible, and to main- 
tain ties with Moscow. (Paras. 9-10, 12) 





‘Source: Department of State, INR-NIE Files. Secret; Controlled Dissem. Special 
National Intelligence Estimates (SNIEs) were high-level imterdepartmental reports 
presenting authoritative appraisals of vital foreign policy problems on an immediate or 
crisis basis. According to a note on the cover sheet, “The following intelligence organi- 
zations participated in the preparation of this estimate The Central Intelligence Agency 
and the intelli crganieations of the Depertments of State, Delenee, tee Army, to 
Navy, the Air _ and The joint Staff All members of the United States Intelligence 
Board concurred in this estimate on June 26, except the Atomic Energy Commission 
Representative and the Assistant Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, who 
abstained on the grounds that the subject was outside thei jurisdiction 
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C. Moscow almost certainly takes a more sober view than do 
Peiping and Hanoi of the risk of a US intervention, and probably lays 
more stress on political means for a Communist takeover in Laos. For 
their part, the Chinese and North Vietnamese seek a quicker victory 
through the application of military as well as political pressure. Never- 
theless, at the present level of activity, Soviet and Chinese policies are 
in no essential conflict, and Hanoi has considerable initiative and 
freedom of action. A drastic change of the situation in Laos (e.g., the 
threat of large-scale US intervention) might exacerbate Soviet-Chinese 
differences over policies to be pursued in southeast Asia. However, in 
a crisis showdown with the US, we cannot assume that Moscow 
would fail to support Peiping and Hanoi. (Paras. 14-18) 


Di : 
I. Sources of North Vietnamese Conduct 


1. The announced objectives of the Government of North Viet- 
nam (DRV) are: (a) “socialist construction” —i.e., economic and politi- 
cal consolidation of the territory controlled by the DRV; and (b) 
“peaceful unification” of all Vietnam—i.e., victory in the Hanoi-di- 
rected insurgency in the south. Hanoi wants the support of both Com- 
munist China and the USSR in the pursuit of these objectives. 

2. North Vietnam's internal problems are many and serious, re- 
flecting the pressures of rapid population growth against limited agri- 
cultural resources and of an ambitious development program under- 
taken with an extreme shortage of skilled and trained personnel. 


Agricultural production is not fully adequate to meet the domestic 
needs of an expanding population, let alone yield an exportable sur- 
plus. Although North Vietnam appears to be reasonably well endowed 
with mineral resources, it lacks the technological competence to ex- 
ploit them efficiently. Industry is rudimentary and inadequate to meet 
many consumer needs. As a result, North Vietnam is dependent on its 
Communist Bloc partners, principally Moscow and Peiping, for sup- 
port in virtually every sector of the economy. This dependency limits 
to a considerable extent Hanoi’s power of decision over the pace and 
nature of its own economic development. 

3. Hanoi's leaders would like to see Vietnamese hegemony ex- 
tended over all the states of former French Indochina. For the moment, 
their ambition appears to be focused primarily on taking over South 
Vietnam. Hanoi must move with circumspection in this effort, exercis- 
ing care to consider the views of its senior Communist allies, Moscow 
and Peiping, and remaining alert to the danger of situations which 
might lead to drastic US action. This fear of a major military confronta- 
tion with the US places an upper limit on the scale and tempo of 
Hanoi's militancy in South Vietnam and Laos. 
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4. Another basic factor shaping North Vietnamese conduct is the 
desire to retain a maximum amount of independence within the gen- 
eral framework of the Communist movement. Like Yugoslavia and 
Communist China, the North Vietnamese Communists came to power 
through a hard-won victory by their own forces, and in Ho Chi Minh 
they have a respected revolutionary leader and national founder in the 
mold of Tito and Mao. Hanoi has the self-confidence which comes 
with this heritage. Long oppressed by imperial China, the Vietnamese 
remain fearful of and resistant to renewed domination by the Chinese, 
or, for that matter, domination by any other alien power. So far Hanoi 
has maintained a degree of autonomy that is uncommon in the Com- 
munist Bloc. It has accepted aid from both Moscow and Peiping, and it 
has prevented either from assuming a preponderant influence in its 
affairs. 


Il. North Vietnam's Position in the Sino-Soviet Dispute 


5. North Vietnam's jealousy of its independence and its desire for 
support from both Moscow and Peiping have been the primary deter- 
minants of Hanoi's position in the Sino-Soviet dispute. Hanoi desires 
the military and political backing of as powerful a coalition as possible 
and is shaken by the prospect of a split or disintegration of the Com- 
munist Bloc. The DRV feels that the political support and military 
backing of both Communist China and the Soviet Union are essential 
to the maintenance of its integrity and as strategic supports for its 
foreign policy. 

6. Accordingly, the North Vietnamese have avoided taking a 
clear-cut stand in favor of either party and have continually worked to 
bring the two together. Ho Chi Minh pursued the role of mediator, 
with at least superficial success, at the 1960 all-party conclave in 
Moscow, and has persisted in his efforts to heal the breach. Ho's skill 
and his prestige as a senior Communist statesman, an associate of both 
Lenin and Stalin, has contributed to North Vietnam's ability to avoid 
committing itself when all other Bloc parties have done so. 

7. There are longstanding rivalries and jealousies within the 
North Vietnamese leadership, and factions have formed around vari- 
ous key personages. However, the association of a leader or a faction 
with a “pro-Moscow” or a “pro-Peiping” line is more likely to be 
based on considerations of Vietnamese national interests than on a 
desire to associate Hanoi with one side or the other in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. 

8. We believe that Hanoi's self-interest will dictate a continuation 
of this attitude for as long as possible. We must keep in mind, how- 
ever, that ardent Communist sectarians do not always follow the 
course which seems to us clearly in their best interest. Peiping’s costly 
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challenge to Moscow in 1960 is a case in point. Therefore, we cannot 
rule out the possibility that Hanoi may decide or be forced to come 
down off the fence 


9. Two contingencies would make such a development more 
likely. The death of Ho would inaugurate a period of jockeying for 
power within the DRV leadership and the impulses toward Bloc unity 
and toward remaining aloof from the Sino-Soviet dispute would be 
weakened. During this period also, DRV actions toward Laos and 
South Vietnam might be less confident. A definite break between 
Moscow and Peiping would lead both parties to be more forthright 
and aggressive in seeking allies, and each would bring increased pres- 
sure upon Hanoi to commit itself. 

10. Although Hanoi deplores the Sino-Soviet polemic and seeks 
to mitigate its bitterness, the DRV line on particular substantive issues 
more frequently corresponds to the Chinese than to the Soviet posi- 
tion. In general, Hanoi shares Peiping’s views on how the world 
Communist movement should be run. Hanoi's desire to preserve its 
freedom of action leads it, like Peiping, to oppose Moscow's demand 
that the movement observe the principle of “democratic centralism™ 
(i.e., complete submission to the decisions of the majority, which is 
controlled by Moscow). Hanoi's irredentism toward South Vietnam, 
like Peiping’s toward Taiwan, leads it to oppose devotion to “peaceful 
coexistence” and to object to disarmament efforts except as a device to 
“expose the insincerity of the imperialists.” Hanoi also joins Peiping in 
supporting maximum “struggle” and support of “liberation” move- 
ments. Cultural and racial affinities also incline the North Vietnamese 
toward the Chinese rather than the Russians and the overwhelming 
power of China is closer at hand. Hence, we believe that Hanoi, if 
moved to take sides, would throw its support to the Chinese. 


11. If this came to pass, Hanoi would have to face the possibility 
of a curtailment or termination of Soviet economic and military sup- 
port. But unless the scope of DRV military moves is considerably 
increased, Soviet military assistance is not vital. Moreover, it seems 
likely that Hanoi, in conducting its operations at current levels in Laos 
and South Vietnam, does not rely very heavily on the Soviet deterrent. 
In the economic field, both Chinese and Soviet aid programs are long- 
term,’ and though a withdrawal of Soviet assistance would cause 
inconvenience and some damage to DRV development schemes, it 
would not be critical; much of the slack would probably be taken up 
by expanded Chinese assistance and by purchases in the Free World. 


A brief description of the Soviet and Chinese economic aid prog’ams is given im 
the Annex [Footnote in the source text The annex to the estimate is not printed | 
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12. It should be emphasized, however, that support of Peiping on 
the issues of the intra~Communist dispute does not automatically en- 
tail either Hanoi’s subservience to Peiping or a definitive severing of 
Hanoi'’s ties to Moscow. There are a great variety of intermediate 
stages, and the DRV would strive, probably with considerable success, 
to retain a large measure of independence and an effective connection 
with Moscow as well as with Peiping. 


III. Interaction of the Sino-Soviet Dispute and Communist Policies and 
Action in Laos and South Vietnam 


The Situation in Laos 


13. The primacy of Hanoi's interest in Laos is almost certainly 
recognized by Moscow and Peiping. However, both of them would 
exert considerable pressure to prevent North Vietnamese actions 
which appeared to imperil broader Chinese or Soviet interests. At 
present levels of commitment and activity, Hanoi appears to have a 
relatively free hand within Laos, where it exercises a high degree of 
control over the Pathet Lao (PL)—the Communist military force in 
Laos— and its political counterpart, the Neo Lao Hak Xat (NLHX). 
Within the framework of political and military objectives laid down by 
North Vietnam, the PL/NLHX appears to exercise some degree of 
independent activity. Peiping appears to have some direct contact with 
the PL/NLHX, though Moscow does not. 

14. In considering overall strategy in Laos, the Soviets almost 
certainly see their interests as best served by a continuation of the 
political “solution” achieved in the 1962 Geneva Conference on Laos; 
they probably still expect that Communist objectives would be eventu- 
ally achieved almost wholly without risk, through penetration and 
subversion of Premier Souvanna Phouma’s coalition government. The 
Soviets feel that military pressures should be controlled so as to pro- 
mote this aim. 

15. For their part, Hanoi and Peiping almost certainly believe that 
a Communist takeover can be accomplished more quickly and more 
directly. Moreover, they may fear that the Soviet-preferred method 
would significantly delay, and perhaps prevent, this achievement by 
allowing the Souvanna regime to become stabilized and, given US 
assistance, strengthened. In their view, the way to win is through 
constant application of military and political pressure, capitalizing on 
quick, limited military victories and eroding the enemy's determina- 
tion to fight. Thus, the Pathet Lao and the North Vietnamese have 
acted to debilitate the neutralists by all available means, but particu- 
larly by limited military action to exploit Souvanna’s weakness and 
indecisiveness. 
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16. In any event, Moscow, Peiping, and Hanoi almost certainly 
agree on the classic principle of combining military and political ac- 
tion, with the Jifferences being a matter of degree and emphasis. Bloc 
policy in Laos will almost certainly continue to reflect this overall 
Communist strategy, with Hanoi's choice of tactics dictated primarily 
by its assessment of local developments rather than by considerations 
of the Sino-Soviet dispute. 

17. The Soviets will probably continue to compete with Peiping 
for the allegiance of North Vietnam, and they almost certainly would 
prefer not to give Hanoi and Peiping a free hand to decide Communist 
policy in Laos. However, the Soviet Union's interest in the Laos situa- 
tion is peripheral in contrast to its deep involvement in Cuba, Berlin, 
the dispute with Peiping, and several other immediate issues. The 
Soviets almost certainly prefer not to make much out of the Laos crisis 
and are unlikely to do so unless the situation threatens to flare up and 
bring the risk of an East-West confrontation there. On the other hand, 
Communist China, bordering on Laos and loudly promoting the cause 
of national liberation wars, is more directly involved. In the coming 
months, as Moscow and Peiping approach another crisis in their rela- 
tions, the Chinese may try to make Laos an issue in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute claiming that the Soviets are demonstrating an unwillingness 
to support wars of national liberation in underdeveloped areas. Cut it 
seems unlikely that Peiping would risk significantly escalating the 
conflict in order to put the Soviets on the spot. 

18. In any case, so long as Moscow and Peiping continue to 
compete for the allegiance of Communists everywhere, we believe 
that Moscow will be inhibited in opposing Hanoi's and Peiping’s 
desires in Laos and South Vietnam, unless these seem to be endanger- 
ing Moscow’s own national interests. A drastic change of the situation 
in Laos (e.g., the threat of large-scale US intervention) might exacer- 
bate Soviet-Chinese differences over policies to be pursued in south- 
east Asia. However, in a crisis showdown with the US, we cannot 
assume that Moscow would fail to support Peiping and Hanoi. 


The Situation in South Vietnam 


19. Communist policy and action in South Vietnam appears to be 
almost wholly dictated by Hanoi. As in Laos, Moscow and Peiping 
almost certainly have a voice in policy decisions involving their sup- 
port or national interests, but, in general, both appear content to view 
the “struggle” in the south as an irredentist issue and to permit the 
North Vietnamese to pursue their subversive activity at a pace and in a 
manner which Hanoi deems appropriate. Neither Moscow nor Peiping 
is known to have any direct contact with either the Viet Cong or its 
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political mechanism, the National Front for the Liberation of South 
Vietnam (NFLSV), although both, particularly Peiping, have made 
much of visiting NFLSV delegations. 

[Here follow a two-page annex assessing “Sino-Soviet Bloc Aid to 
North Vietnam” and a table listing “Credits and Grants From the 
USSR, the European Satellites, and Communist China’’.] 





189. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 27, 1963—1 p.m. 


1243. Deptel 1271.* I expect to see Diem this afternoon. 


In brief talk with Thuan this morning, he informed me that he had 
followed up on my suggestion and that GVN orders to provincial 
officials re implementation June 16 agreement would be published 
immediately. He also informed me in great confidence that President 
would shortly make visit to Hue with object of talking directly to 


people there. 

In addition Thuan said President was contemplating a major ad- 
dress (whether in connection with Hue trip was not clear). Thuan said 
he was fairly well satisfied with draft of this speech but was still 
working to improve it. Present draft reaffirms each of five points and 
concludes with what Thuan described as ringing personal promise of 
President to see that agreement is carried out. I said | hoped Diem 
would not find it necessary to say again that he has “always” accepted 
five points in principle. Thuan indicated that elimination of this from 
draft was one of points he was still working on. 

Finally, two Hue student leaders (one of whom previously alleged 
to have been tortured to death) have been released. According to 
Thuan, Diem had intervened personally to effect release. 

Thuan said that he had reported to Diem my statements to him on 
June 25 (Embtel 1236),’ including remark | had made that President 
ought to “start acting like an American politician’. He said that he had 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID (US) S VIET. Secret; Priority; Limit 
Distribution. 

* Document 187. 

* Document 186. 
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endorsed this recommendation to Diem, and he implied latter had not 
rejected it out of hand. We shall see. * 


Trueheart 


*In telegram 1283 to Saigon, June 27, the Department endorsed Trueheart's “firm 
persistent efforts to encourage GVN to live up to its side of the bargain.” The Depart- 
ment noted, however, that “intelligence reports still indicate GVN not living up to spirit 
of agreement.” Trueheart was instructed to “dir ourage GVN from organizing phoney 
Buddhist demonstrations and seeking obtain signatures under pressure to documents 
critical of Buddhists."’ Trueheart was also asked to assess reports that Buddhists in South 
Vietnam were divided between an older, moderate element and younger activists, and 
to weigh the implications of such a split. (Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 
S VIET) 





190. Central Intelligence Agency Information Report’ 


TDCS DB-3/655, 301 Washington, June 28, 1963. 
SUBJECT 

Appraisal of the Ngo Diem Regime as of 26 June 1963 

1. This is a field appraisal of the current situation. It is not an 
official judgment by this agency or any component. It represents the 
observations and interpretations of a staff officer based on information 
available to him at the time of its preparation. Prepared for internal 
use as a guide to the operational environment, this commentary is 
disseminated in the belief that it may be useful to other agencies in 
assessing the situation for their own 

2. The Government of Vietnam (GVN) is now waging what it 
considers to be a war for survival with its difficulties expanded by the 
deteriorating military situation in Laos. In the GVN’s view, the Laos 
problem increasingly deprives them of an important buffer against 
Communist insurgency and opens the GVN frontier to direct Commu- 
nist aggression. It is therefore most unlikely that the GVN will accept 
any advice which, in the opinion of its top officials, might undermine 
its control of the internal political situation. By this reasoning, it can be 
anticipated that recommendations looking toward broad political and 
social reforms will be strongly resisted, both by President Ngo Dinh 
Diem and his family, and by certain military and civilian officials. 


‘Source: U.S. Army Military Historical Institute, Kraemer Papers, VN 61-63. Secret; 
No Foreign Dissem; Background Use Only. TDCS information reports contained tele- 
graphically-dispatched, unevaluated intelligence information which was distributed by 
the CIA to other appropriate government agencies. 
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3. Efforts to effect any changes, such as broadening the govern- 
ment to include selected oppositionists, relegating the President's 
brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, and his wife to less prominent roles, and 
permitting opposition delegates in the National Assembly, are not 
believed feasible at this time for the following reasons: 


a. President Diem will not discard any family member under 
. He has a strong traditional sense of family loyalty and is 
convinced that he is the only of sufficient stature to lead his 
country in the battle for survival. Any American démarche envisioning 
the dismissal of Nhu, Madame Nhu, or of his brother Ngo Dinh Can, 
itical leader of Central Vietnam, would probably be adjudged by 
iem as personally insulting and as a infringement of his sover- 
eignty and would meet with his flat . Requests or demands that 
his family members be relegated to positions of apparent honor but 
without real power would also draw a negative response, with the 
chances of success being hardly better than those for a démarche for 
their dismissal. In Diem’s view, either would be demanding not only 
that he fight on without the services of his most trustworthy advisers, 
but also that he forfeit the power factors which represent, i.e., 
Ngo Dinh Can’s Movement of National Revolution, Ngo Dinh Nhu’s 
Republican Youth Organization, Strategic Hamlet Program and Can 
Lao ty and Madame Nhu’s Women’s Solidarity apy, - 

. Proposals to it ition participation in and to 
institute political liberalization and relorm would undoubtedly place 
Diem on the horns of an See pee dilemma. Diem may realize 
that he can no longer deal with the opposition in this stern 
a but almost surely meg d that reforms od other me 
w proba ive Oppositionists t = ni need to 
his downfall. itionists themselves have een every indication 
that they ider the overthrow of the present regime of paramount 
importance, even over the prosecution of the war against the Viet 
Cong. Furthermore, a review of various old opposition leaders and 
groups shows little to indicate that they would work in good faith, 
either with a reshaped GVN under Diem, or even among themselves. 


4. The most noteworthy feature of the Buddhist crisis has been the 
shift of certain population segments from apparent apathy to active 
opposition. The students, for example, have identified themselves 
emotionally with the Buddhist cause, and on 16 June a pastoral letter 
was read in all Roman Catholic churches of the Saigon Archdiocese 
which tended to lend support to Buddhist demands for treedom of 
religion within all of South Vietnam. 

5. The immediate test for the GVN in the eyes of the Buddhists, of 
politically motivated elements waiting on the sidelines, and of the 
general public is the prompt and full implementation of the 16 June 
GVN agreement to Buddhist demands. If the GVN fails to prove its 
sincerity to Buddhists within the near future, it will almost certainly be 
in for increased difficulties. Evolution in this direction has already 
started. On paper, the GVN went about as far in meeting Buddhist 
demands as could be expected, and both sides cooperated closely in 
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achieving the agreements and in carrying off without incident the 
funeral of Thich Quan Duc, the self-immolated Buddhist priest. There 
are, however, concrete indications that certain elements of the GVN 
have no intention of accepting the agreements as a permanently valid 
solution. Newspapers, especially the English-language Times of Viet- 
nam, have hinted strongly at the existence of Viet Cong and foreign 
intrigues and machinations behind the Buddhist protests. There are 
disturbing reports of efforts to start agitation to revise the agreement 
“by popular acclaim.” The Republican Youth Organization has been 
reported as directed to make personal contacts calling for such a revi- 
sion, and Diem himself has been stated to be backing this effort. 
Against this must be set Diem’s statement to United States Chargé 
d’Affaires Trueheart that he intends to abide fully by the 16 June 
agreement.’ The agreement, however, is not precise or detailed, and 
the execution of some points therein is a continuing matter with the 
possibility of real or manufactured misunderstanding great on both 
sides. Buddhist leaders who are watching the situation very closely for 
indications that the GVN is reluctant to implement various terms of 
the agreement have stated that they are especially attentive to the 
problems of the students who are still in jail as a result of participation 
in demonstrations. Leading monks have stated that GVN failure to 
fulfill the agreements in any way will result in further Buddhist action. 

6. A GVN attempt to subdue the Buddhists by force is likely to fail 
in the long run because of broad popular discontent over the problem 
and support for the Buddhists. The use of force would also possibly 
start a chain of events relegating religious aspects of the Buddhist crisis 
to the background and supplanting them with cumulative political 
developments directed at toppling the regime. If the GVN makes an 
effective and early effort to handle this matter sincerely, the chances 
are good that Diem will ride out this storm as he has done others 
before. However, he is potentially in more serious danger now than at 
any time since the war with the religious sects in 1955. 

7. Field Dissem. State CINCPAC PACFLT PACAF ARPAC. 


* See Document 185. 
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191. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, June 28, 1963—5:48 p.m. 


1286. Embtel 1243. In light Khiet letter to Diem, [2 document 
numbers not declassified], we fear renewal demonstrations, possible 
bloodshed, and serious deterioration whole situation as grace period 
“given” GVN by Buddhists ends this weekend. Therefore believe you 
should urge GVN haste in implementing measures indicated reftel. 

In particular, immediate publication orders to provincial officials 
should be helpful. If in fact GVN has arrested and prosecuted GVN 
officials responsible for Hue May 8 affair as indicated [less than 1 line 
not declassified] (urtel 1249),’ this should also be publicized. On bal- 
ance think it would also be well urge immediate action on 
communiqué giving number of persons arrested and number still held, 
with reasons, as per your 1249. 

You might consider letting Thuan know we have good informa- 
tion that indicates at least some elements Buddhist hierarchy may be 
moving rapidly toward more demonstrations and essentially political 
actions. We think it most important keep moderate elements in control 
of Buddhist movement by means concrete GVN action in consonance 
with June 16 agreement. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate. Drafted by Heavner and cleared by Hilsman. Repeated to CINCPAC for 
POLAD 

* Document 189. 

‘In telegram 1249 from Saigon, June 28, the Embassy reported on a conversation on 
june 27 between Minister of the Interior Luong and a CIA officer. Luong discussed the 
evolution of the Buddhist crisis, which he felt was inspired by the Viet Cong. Luong 
indicated that the Diem government intended to defuse the crisis by releasing a commu- 
miqué within a day or two, which would set the record straight on the question of arrests 
made by the government during the crisis. (Department of State, Central Files, SOC 
14-1 5 VIET) 
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192. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 





Saigon, June 28, 1963—3 p.m. 


1246. Deptel 1271.* Session with President Diem yesterday eve- 
ning lasted over two and one-half hours. | believe that he was reas- 
sured by reftel, of which | gave him text appropriate paragraphs, and 
by my statement that we would be using first three paragraphs as 
background for press. However, Diem made no direct comment on 
démarche and he parried all efforts to get him to speak frankly and 
directly about his reactions to recent pressures or, indeed, to talk about 
Buddhist problem at all, except in very superficial way. He did not 
touch on any of actions and plans mentioned by Thuan (Embtel 
1243).’ | concluded that he did not want to allow me to link these 
actions with U.S. pressures. 

Meeting was thus largely a monologue in which Diem covered the 
waterfront: Laos, military operations, the Chieu Hoi program, Strate- 
gic Hamlets, the Republican Youth, and the Women's Solidarity 
Movement. Except on Laos (see separate telegram),‘ there was noth- 
ing essentially new in any of this in terms of information. What was 
remarkable was the stress he laid on his plans to democratize the 
country from the bottom up and his very evident intent to impress on 
me his solidarity with the Nhus (I have never heard him refer to them 
so frequently). 

Diem spoke at length and with passion and considerable elo- 
quence about the fundamental social and political revolution being 
carried out in Viet-Nam through the Strategic Hamlet Program. The 
theme was essentially that of Nhu, and Diem in fact specifically 
acknowleded this. Apart from Strategic Hamlet Program itself, revolu- 
tion depended upon two things. First, development and instruction of 
youth, who must be infused with an ideal and with ideas which would 
enable them to carry on meaningful democratic process. For this, the 
instrument was Republican Youth led by his brother. He spoke with 
emotion of courage and devotion these “unpaid” youth had already 
shown in defending their hamlets, in aiding fire victims, etc. Second 
essential was to carry out much the same instruction and indoctrina- 
tion of women “who make up more than half the population”. Instru- 
ment here is Women’s Solidarity Movement led by Madame Nhu. He 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 15-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority; 
Limit Distribution. Received at 7.39 p.m 

: Document 187. 

* Document 189. 

* Trueheart reported on Diem’s concern over developments in Laos in 
1245 from Saigon, June 28. (Department of State, Central Files, POL 27 LAOS) 
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acknowledged that this organization had not made as much headway 
in provinces as Republican Youth and attributed this in part to fact that 
Madame Nhu has not been able to travel widely. 

Diem said that process he described was moving very rapidly, 
that one could look forward to full democracy and liberty in two or 
three years. At that point government sponsored Republican Youth 
would give way to a mass political and social organization entirely 
independent of government. 

Meanwhile, Diem said government was doing everything possible 
to stimulate democratic processes and persona! liberty. Hamlet elec- 
tions had been successful and elections would be extended rapidly 
upwards to province level. In Strategic Hamlet and Republican Youth 
courses major effort was being made to encourage free and critical 
discussion and airing of new ideas. On justice, provinces had already 
been directed to institute as rapidly as possible, and where security 
conditions permitted, a system of habeas corpus under which no per- 
son could be held for longer than 24 hours without a court order. 
(With only one judge for every three provinces, he said, this was 
difficult to manage.) Diem again gave Nhu much of credit for this 
directive. 

Diem spoke with great enthusiasm about all this, remarking that 
Viet-Nam would soon be a model of democracy for all of Southeast 
Asia. He also dropped a broad hint that he and his Ministers could get 
job done faster if they could be protected from outside pressures which 
took up so much of their time—a clear reference to recent events. 

Comment: This is plainly some sort of response to our pressures 
for action to restore public support for government. However, apart 
from absolutely clear declaration of solidarity with Nhus. | am not sure 
what to make of it. Specifically, | am not sure whether it is merely a 
defense of what Diem has been doing all along (it is that all right), or 
whether it is a forecast of some new and perhaps fairly spectacular 
steps along same lines. For example, public announcement of habeas 
corpus directive would fit latter category. 

I suppose in this case as in others we shall have to find answer to 
our démarches in actions rather than direct replies. In this connection, 
I have just received indirect confirmation that Diem leaves for Hue 
tomorrow. 


Trueheart 


‘A marginal notation on the source text at this point, in Wood's hand, reads 
“Doubtful ’ 
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193. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 





Saigon, June 29, 1963—6 p.m. 


1261. Deptel 1286.* I am quite as concerned as Department over 
possibility renewal demonstrations, etc. and need for GVN haste. 


Thuan, whom | saw few hours ago, is equally concerned. 

Situation at moment (1530) is that Vice President has sent and 
published letter to Buddhists (Embtel 1256)’ which is helpful but does 
not go far enough. Series of following specific further actions are still 
in abeyance pending return of President Diem from Hue this after- 
noon: 

1. Publication of actual text of orders to incial officials. 

cy +7 or 

3. Publication of names of GVN officials found culpable of May 8 
incident. (Thuan winced when I put this one to him but agreed it was 


desirable.) 
4. Diem’s speech reaffirming five points, etc. 


So far as | have been able to ascertain, and contrary to advance 
billing by Thuan, Diem did not make any public appearances at Hue 
except possibly to attend Te Deum service which was part of jubilee 
program for Archbishop Thuc. * More significant, both Nhus also went 
to Hue, so that I have no doubt that there has been a major session of 
the family council. There may well be new decisions as result of this 
meeting, and | am not optimistic about them. 

Meanwhile latest reports fron. Buddhist contacts are ominous [3 
document numbers not declassified]. There are also reports on plans for a 
Tuyen-organized coup [1] document number not declassified) which | 
believe can not be dismissed. 

Thuan said this morning that he was personally convinced that 
VC and oppositionists were now behind Buddhists. | said | had seen 
no evidence of VC involvement but was satisfied that oppositionists 
were seeking to exploit situation. However, this seemed to me not to 
affect action required from GVN; it was all the more urgent that GVN 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate; Limit Distribution Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

* Document 191 

‘In telegram 1256 from Saigon, june 29, the Embassy transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of State the text of a letter sent on June 28 by Vice President Tho to the leader of 
the Buddhist delegation, Thien Minh in which he outlined government efforts to carry 
out the terms of the joint communiqué of june 16. (Department of »tate, Central Files. 
SOC 14-15 VIET) 

* A marginal notation on the source text at this point, in Wood's hand, reads: “Oh 
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make public moves such as those enumerated above with view to 
satisfying moderate elements and isolating the rest. He agreed but was 
plainly [not] in position to do anything until Diem returns. 

I also repeated to Thuan that Diem must accept that he can not 
afford to have more demonstrations and bonze burnings, virtually no 
matter what concessions he has to make. | cited in this connection full- 
page advertisment in N.Y. Times signed by prominent US clergymen, ° 
text of which I had sent to his house last night. 

Will continue to keep after GVN and to keep Department in- 
formed as currently as possible. As of now, Buddhist “deadline” is 
rather vague. They want convincing proof of GVN sincerity by July 1 
but, according to Duc Ngiep, plan no action before July 3. | am not, 

Trueheart 


The full-page advertisement ran in the June 27 edition of The New York Times 
under a copy of Malcolm Browne's photograph of the self-immolation of Quang Duc 


The text of the advertisement was . ned by 12 prominent clergymen, including Dr 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Bishop James A line 





194. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, June 29, 1963—7 p.m. 


1259. Deptel 1283. * Following is our assessment two points reftel: 

1. We do not believe Buddhists “clearly divided” between older, 
moderate element and younger activists, as stated reftel. Nevertheless, 
available evidence suggests that there is group of Buddhist activists 
who are dissatisfied with agreement Buddhist leaders reached with 
GVN. Members this group probably not wholly agreed on their de- 
mands. Some apparently not so opposed to terms of agreement with 
GVN as they are suspicious of GVN’s intentions; therefore, they seek 
get GVN so publicly committed in detail on implementation of agree- 
ment that it would be very difficult for GVN to renege in future or to 
take retaliatory action against them. Until GVN so committed, this 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority; 
Limit Distnbution 
See footnote 4, Document 189 
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group likely agitate for continued public Buddhist expressions of dis- 
satisfaction. This group's ends do not seem to exceed legitimacy but its 
suspicions of GVN’s intentions could be difficult for GVN to allay. 

Others in activist group without doubt have “tasted blood” of 
politics and either see religious issue as way for political changes or 
have discarded religious issue for outright political objective—change 
in regime. This latter group appears seek to discredit GVN to extent 
possible and is willing to receive overtures from political opposition 
groups. Thus, this group (which may include bonze Tri Quang) has 
aims going beyond legitimate ends originally sought by Buddhists. 

2. As Deptel indicates, we have received reports that GVN not 
intending to live up to its end of bargain. Many of these reports, 
[document number not declassified], come from Buddhists, often Tri 
Quang, but *here is very solid evidence, as Department aware, that 
Nhus were bitterly opposed to agreement. | have on several occasions 
since GVN-Buddhist agreement signed June 16 made points contained 
paragraph 2 reftel and others (e.g. Embtels 1224 and 1231)’ and since 
then we have had no further evidence that Nhus actively seeking 
upset agreement. Much, we believe, now depends on outcome of Ngo 
family conference which almost certainly took place in Hue yesterday 
and today. If various steps previously envisaged are in fact carried out, 
there will be chance of isolating extremists from moderate Buddhist 
leadership. Even if all these steps are accomplished in timely fashion, 
however, suspicion of GVN in minds some Buddhists, particularly 
young activists of both types, very likely will remain. We will never- 
theless continue pressure on GVN for constructive steps as tactical 
situation demands. ‘ 

3. Thoroughly agree with last sentence reftel. ° 

Trueheart 


‘Documents 184 and 185. 

*On June 29, Trueheart received a telegram sent personally from Forrestal in the 
White House which reads: “Everyone here thinks you are doing a grand job. Keep up 
the good work.” (Telegram CAP 63357 to Saigon, June 29; Kennedy Library, ‘Jational 
Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 6/63) 

* The last sentence of telegram 1283 to Saigon reads: “General thought here with 
which we are sure you will agree is that U.S. must at al] costs not be put in position of 
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195. Telegram From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President's Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs (Bundy), at Rome’ 


Washington, July 1, 1963—1-34 p.m* 


CAP 63365. Sitto Nr 39.’ At meeting this morning Ball, Harriman, 
Hilsman and myself reviewed situation in SVN and following courses 
of action were discussed. * 

1. In last 48 hours as two week truce between Buddhist and GVN 
draws to end, we have been receiving indications that Buddhists plan- 
ning further anti-government demonstrations. This occurs against 
backdrop other reports that brother Nhu attempting sabotage agree- 
ments. 

2. In light of this situation we believe Nolting must return Saigon 
by end of week at latest. Although Trueheart has done excellent job 
we feel U.S. must have Ambassador present during this dangerous 
period. We also hope to get Lodge move up his arrival Saigon from 
September to early August. 

3. Among reports referred in para 1 is indication that Buddhists 
planning another self-immolation of bonze soon. We all believe one 
more burning bonze will cause domestic U.S. reaction which will 
tate coup in Saigon. Démarche to Diem insisting on removal of Nhu 
and wife to post outside SVN before such statement becomes neces- 
sary under consideration. Trueheart and Nolting being consulted. 

Believe you may wish bring President up to date this situation. 


‘Source Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 7/1/ 
63-7/20/63 Secret Bundy was in Italy with President Kennedy and Secretary Rusk on 
the last leg of a four -nation visit to Europe which concluded on July 3 

- The source text provides this date/time group and an indication that the message 
was sent on July 2 Internal evidence establishes the July 1 date as accurate 

| The situation report cited here has not been found 

* The minutes of the Secretary's Staff Meeting, chaired by Acting Secretary Ball 
9:15 am., are in Department of State, Secretary's Staff Meetings: Lot 66 D 147, lows 
Staff Migs, 1963 
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1%. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, July 1, 1963—8-:52 p.m. 


4. From Hilsman and Nolting to Trueheart. Thinking here is that 
unless GVN has in the meantime made further forthright efforts to 
meet tensions, domestic and international reactions to another Bud- 
dhist protest suicide or further bloodshed im connection with Buddhist 
demonstrations would compel us to make public statement disassoa- 
ating ourselves from GVN policy vis-a-vis Buddhists. We fully aware 
likely impact such statement on GVN internal stability and strength, 
but see no alternative. US cannot take responsibility in any way for 
GVN religious discrimination, real or alleged 

You should seek appointment with Diem (or alternatively work 
through Thuan) for following purpose: 

For you to decide whether to tell Diem that we may have to make 
public statement unless GVN makes forthright effort. You should 
however impress on him that it may be too late to forestall demonstra- 
tions and that you instructed suggest urgently that he should make 
speech which will, if possible, have dramatic impact to succeed in 
bridging gap of misunderstanding and of improving mutual good faith 
between GVN and Buddhists. 

You should make clear that while you understand importance he 
attaches to working clovely with members his own family and essen- 
tial contribution which Nhu has made to Strategic Hamlet program, it 
is U.S. view that certain public statements from sources close to GVN 
(e.g. Times Viet-Nam story Embtel 6)° or such other incidents as you 
may wish to mention have convinced U.S. press and Congress that 
persons close to President are seeking undermine June 16 agreement. 

You should make clear to Diem that rightly or wrongly there is 
widespread belief in U.S. and in other countries that religious persecu- 
tion does now exist in Viet-Nam and that both U.S. and GVN need 
dramatic and sincere public move by Diem to counteract this widely 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Piles, POL S VIET-US. Secret; Operational 
Immediate Limit Distnbunon Drafted by Wood and cleared by Hilsman and Nolting 
Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

’ According to telegram 6 from Saigon, july 1. the Times of Viet-Nem on july 1 
carned a front page article entitled Mystenous Scotch Tape and End to Schizophrema 
In Sught which noted that the 2 week deadline established by the Buddhist delegation 
for government comphance with the june 16 agreement had passed The article stated 
that Saigon was calm and unless there was come dramatn evidence of Buddhist dissat. 
istaction such as another swode it was reasonable to assume that Buddhist clans had 
been satisfied. (/hid, SOC 14-1 § VIET) 
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We suggest you quietly provide Diem (perhaps through Thuan) a 
piece of paper containing statement or thoughts which Diem might 
wish consider incorporating in speech. We leave drafting this paper to 
you but it might contain: 

1. some or all points your 1261;’ 

2. announcement GVN intention establish National Religious 
Council (Deptel 1196); * 

3. invitation Buddhist leaders confer with him ee 
11968 announcement re appointment Buddhist plains (Deptel 

5. clear statement re freedom forthcoming national elections (in- 
cluding hint that Buddhists can seek election). 

You should point out to Diem that, in giving this warning, we are 
acting to help him preserve his government. We do not believe GVN 
can survive prolongation of Buddhist crisis at same time it is engaged 
in life and death struggle with Viet Cong. 








197. Research Memorandum From the Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research (Denney) to the Acting 
Secretary of State’ 


RFE-58 Washington, July 1, 1963. 
SUBJECT 

Strategic Hamlets 

Public misconceptions concerning the strategic hamlet program in 
the Republic of Vietnam have prompted us to review its aims and 


development as well as assess its implications for future develop- 
ments. 


ABSTRACT 


The basic purpose of the strategic hamlets is to achieve the widest 


possible popular response to the government's counterinsurgency ef- 
fort by (1) providing the peasant with an increasing degree of physical 


' Source: Department of State, S/P Files: Lot 70 D 199, Vietnam 1963. Unclassified 
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security from Communist intimidation and (2) enacting social, eco- 
nomic and political reforms meaningful to the peasants. In addition to 
arming volunteer peasant groups, elections, medical facilities, educa- 
tion, and social services provide a community development program 
within the strategic hamlets that may have favorable long-range social 
and political effects. Arising out of local initiatives in 1961, the pro- 
gram received full central government support in 1962 and ‘as already 
proved effective in stemming Communist successes, as evidenced by 
military actions on the ground as well as Communist propaganda 
attacks, in Vietnam and abroad, against the strategic hamlets. While 
the program has moved too rapidly for adequate implementation in 
some areas, its general accomplishment to date has been highly prom- 
ising. 


Aims and Objectives 


The basic purpose of the strategic hamlet program is to achieve 
the widest possible popular response to the government's counterin- 
surgency effort by providing the peasants with an increasing degree of 
physical security from Communist intimidation and by enacting social, 
economic, and political reforms meaningful to the peasants in the 
context of their own traditions and expectations. It should be noted 
that in a country such as Vietnam, which has emerged only recently 
from almost a hundred years of colonial rule and where popular con- 
cepts of government have long been locally rather than nationally 
oriented, the very fact that a national government would seek to serve 
and protect the citizenry might itself be considered revolutionary. 

The immediate security objectives of the program are two-fold— 
first, to sever Communist communication and control lines to the rural 
populace and thus deny the Communists the local resources (man- 
power, food, intelligence, and weapons) necessary to their operations; 
and second, to promote a nationwide self-defense effort at the rice- 
roots level by providing the peasant with weapons and other defense 
facilities. The immediate political objectives are to create the desire 
and will to resist Communist blandishments and, at the same time, 
strengthen the popular image of the government by providing the 
peasant with increased social and economic benefits and by improving 
political and administrative services in the hamlets. 

In addition to these immediate objectives, the strategic hamlet 
program may well have important implications for long-range social 
and political development in Vietnam. President Diem and other high 
government officials have repeatedly stated that the strategic hamlet 
program will create a social, economic, and political revolution in the 
countryside which will uproot vested economic interests, implant last- 
ing political democracy and efficient and benevolent administration at 
the local level, and raise the peasant to a new social status. 
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What is the Strategic Hamlet? 


Although the village formally constitutes the lowest local admin- 
istrative unit in Vietnam, each village actually consists of several al- 
most self-sustaining settlements or hamlets of varying size, frequently 
scattered over an appreciable distance. (There are some 2,500 villages 
in Vietnam, while hamlets number about 14,000.) In an insurgency 
situation, this distribution pattern very obviously poses major prob- 
lems for maintaining security and defense and would normally require 
an extraordinarily large police, security, and military force merely to 
maintain a presence, much less engage in effective operations. The 
strategic hamlet approach, therefore, replaces the soldier or policeman 
with the part-time “civilian volunteer,” or in the American tradition, 
the “‘minuteman.”’ 

The strategic hamlet is essentially a fortified hamlet, as shown in 
Attachment A, a sketch.’ Generally, only hamlets in relatively inse- 
cure areas or fairly close to Communist strongholds are selected for 
fortification. Peasant huts removed from the hamlet concentration pat- 
tern are brought closer to the center of the pattern, thus limiting the 
distance involved in the regroupment. A fence of bamboo and barbed 
wire is built around the entire hamlet, and a ditch or moat is dug 
around the fence; the ditch or moat, in turn, is encircled by an earthen 
mound. The area immediately around the village is cleared to permit 
fields of fire and to avoid giving guerrillas and terrorists hiding places 
close to the hamlet. 

Inside the strategic hamlet, there are one or more observation 
towers, guardposts, and a defense post for storage of arms. An alarm 
system, either of the most rudimentary type (a bell, gong, or bamboo 
drum) or of field telephones, alerts the community to Communist 
attack. An increasing number of strategic hamlets have also received 
small radio sets which enable them to maintain direct communication 
with the government administrative and military-security structure at 
the district level, and ultimately with the central government complex 
in Saigon. 

Defense is maintained largely by volunteers or recruits from the 
hamlet population and frequently from among the youth. They are 
given arms and trained in their use. The hamlet militia can also count 
on nearby units of the regular security services, the Self Defense Corps 
and the Civil Guard, and on the army for assistance in case of a major 
Communist attack. Some of the strategic hamlets, because of their 
proximity to Communist strongholds, are better fortified and fre- 
quently are referred to as “defended” hamlets. 


* Not printed. 
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Inside the hamlets, the government has taken increasing meas- 
ures to improve the general lot of the peasant. It has established 
permanent dispensaries or sent in medical teams, where once modern 
medical attention was unknown; it has established or rebuilt schools, 
formerly non-existent or destroyed by the Communists; it has built 
market places where farmers can bring their produce in order to en- 
courage business; and new roads, wells, and a number of community 
development projects have been started. Agricultural credit and fertil- 
izer have been provided to the farmer, and agricultural technicians 
have come to help the farmer improve production. For example, loans 
by the National Agricultural Credit Office to peasant farmers and 
repayments of these loans have risen sharply since the beginning of 
1963; farmers in strategic hamlets have received more that 50% by 
value of these loans. In 10 central provinces alone, the government is 
distributing more than 19,000 tons of fertilizer which will be in time 
for this season's planting. 

On the political side, the government has drawn up “communal 
charters” for the hamlets, legalized and developed a formal adminis- 
trative structure heretofore lacking or very rudimentary, and has accel- 
erated a training program for hamlet officials. Election of these officials 
by secret ballot, provided by law, has actually begun in many prov- 
inces and will be extended to all hamlets. These officials in turn vote 
for village officials; village elections have also started and are expected 


to take place in more than half of the 2,500 villages within the next 
few months. 


Origins and Development 


The strategic hamlet program in the Republic of Vietnam began 
during the latter part of 1961. It grew out of a variety of security and 
political measures adopted by local officials, acting to a considerable 
extent on their own initiative to defend their areas from the growing 
Communist campaign of guerrilla warfare, terrorism, and intimidation. 
The government of President Ngo Dinh Diem, recognizing the effec- 
tiveness of these scattered efforts, responded quickly and threw its 
entire resources behind the development of a national strategic hamlet 
program, drawing on its knowledge of the Communist insurgencies in 
Malaya and Indochina and even the Kibbutz program in Israel. In 
February 1962, a high level government inter-agency committee was 
established to coordinate, direct, and support the program on a na- 
tional scale, and the following April, the National Assembly passed a 
resolution declaring the strategic hamlet program a national policy. 

Before the end of 1962, the central government was providing 
funds, administrative and technical skills, and material through the 
United States assistance program for the construction of strategic ham- 
lets. Training programs were instituted for hamlet administrative and 
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self-defense personnel. Considerable progress was made in regular- 
izing the procedures for implementing the hamlet program and in 
informing the public of its objectives. The government promulgated a 
body of laws and regulations which provide a legal basis for the 
administrative and governmental organization and internal security of 
strategic hamlets. As the construction of these hamlets progressed, the 
government proceeded to implement a variety of economic, social, and 
military operations against the insurgents. What has since emerged is a 
nationally directed and supported program, embodying a variety of 
military and non-military concepts designed to meet the Communist 
threat at the rice-roots level. Indeed, the strategic hamlet program is 
now the focal point of the Vietnam Government's comprehensive 
counterinsurgency effort. 

Despite the national character of the strategic hamlet program, the 
government continues to recognize that the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram depends largely on local initiative and response. Since July 1962, 
tegic hamlet program has been placed officially in the hands of local 
committees composed of civil and military officials and operating 
within each of Vietnam's 41 provinces. These committees draw up 
detailed plans for strategic hamiets, and then submit them for ap- 
proval by the central government. Since the program is largely locally 


initiated and directed, it does require local support contributions above 
those made by the central government. The importance of the strategic 
hamlet program is reflected in President Diem’s reference to the pro- 
gram in his state-of-the-union message to the National Assembly on 
October 1, 1962, as shown below: 


This vast movement, born in the heat of war, is our ptory 

y to the Communist challenge. It brings us, along the cer- 

tainty of victory, the pride to live as free men today and tomorrow 

* The strategic hamlet is also and primarily the point of impact 

of a political and social revolution tion which will serve as a foundation for 

our economic revolution. On the political level, as security is restored 

pf a mew Yoana a oy tye ade hamlet and the screening 

the local enemy elements, democracy and the guarantee of the law 
can be implemented. 


Communist Reaction 


Communist reaction to the strategic hamlet program has been 
intense. North Vietnam and its “National Front for the Liberation of 
South Vietnam,” as well as Moscow and Peiping, have called strategic 
hamlets “concentration camps” into which “people are forcibly 
herded.” North Vietnamese propaganda has charged that the Vietnam 


* Ellipsis in the source text 
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Government will “herd 14 million rural, urban, and mountain people” 
into strategic hamlets which will be used “to trample upon the life, 
customs, habits, democratic freedom, and the most common senti- 
ments and interest of human beings” —-ultimately to “annihilate” the 
Vietnamese people. Communist propaganda has blatantly called upon 
the Vietnamese people not only to resist the program but also to 
destroy hamlets wherever they exist. 

On the ground, Communist guerrillas, terrorists, and agents are 
making a major armed and subversive effort against strategic hamlets. 
Armed attacks have risen sharply, but the percentage of their success 
has been very small. Attempts to destroy or burn fences are frequent. 
Communist agents use bribery, threats, and intimidation to gain en- 
trance into the hamlets and to keep peasants from participating or to 
entice them to leave. Many local officials who refused to heed Com- 
munist threats have been assassinated or kidnapped. 

Critique 

It is still early to make definitive and detailed evaluations of the 
strategic hamlet program. It must be remembered that it has been in 
existence as a national program for just over one year. However im- 
pressive the claim by the Vietnam Government that more than 5,000 
strategic hamlets have been constructed, many problems have arisen 
during this period requiring modification and readjustment in proce- 
dures. The Vietnam Government has recognized that this is a bold 
new effort and that mistakes wil] be made and has reacted quickly to 
remedy and improve the situation. For example, the physical defenses 
of strategic hamlets admittedly vary in quality and, in some cases, 
leave much to be desired. Since many hamlets are still in the early 
stage of development, defense and security measures as well as vari- 
cient. Finally, a program of this magnitude requires a large pool of 
administrative and technical personnel and a considerable effort by 
the government to educate and train such personnel in both the con- 
ceptual and practical requirements of a revolutionary program. 

On balance, however, the strategic hamlet has been a success. 
Much of the concern and hesitation originally shown by the peasants 
has disppeared, partly because of the Vietnam Government's im- 
proved public information program but also because of the security 
and other benefits the peasants have received once they moved into 
the hamlets. The hamlet militia is exhibiting both the desire and capa- 
bility to fight, and there are increasing reports of peasants volunteering 
intelligence on the Communists and of welcoming the strategic hamlet 
program because it has freed them from Communist intimidation and 
“taxation.” Commerce has been considerably revived in the country- 
side, and there has even been a spurt in the construction and recon- 
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struction of dwellings. More than one hundred thousand Montagnards 
or tribesmen have voluntarily ieft the Communist-controlled moun- 
tain areas in large groups and have asked for asylum in strategic 
hamlets. Finally, the strategic hamlet program has already reduced the 
total area and population under Communist control or influence and 
has weakened Communist strength and logistics capabilities. Commu- 
nist guerrillas are reportedly experiencing morale problems and 
shortages of food and supplies in many areas, and have resorted 
increasingly to outright theft and harassment of the peasant in order to 
gain supplies and recruits. These tactics will only serve to decrease still 
further the Communist base of operations. 

The conclusion that the strategic hamlet program has been suc- 
cessful is further supported by the very efforts the Communists are 
making to subvert it. Intelligence reports clearly indicate that the Com- 
munist insurgents regard the program as constituting one of the most 
serious threats to their continued operations and are now attempting 
to develop a strategy of their own to counter the strategic hamlet. The 
Communist propaganda line that the hamlets are “concentration 
camps” is obviously part of this strategy. Of course, the Communists 
fail to note that the “internees” are provided weapons. Admittedly, 
bamboo and barbed wire fences exist, but these are to keep Commu- 
nist guerrillas and terrorists out rather than the villagers in. Identity 
cards have been issued to hamlet inhabitants, but these are to identify 


Communist agents rather than to control the peasants. There is thus a 
degree of regimentation, but the Vietnam Government is faced with a 


grim, prolonged war. Thus some form of regimentation is unavoidable 
and indeed desirable. 


Strategic Hamlet: Citadel or Concentration Camp? 


Communist charges from Moscow, Peiping, and Hanoi to the 
basic fact: the residents are armed. The barbed wire, bamboo spike 
barricades, and watch towers protect the hamlet and are manned by 
peasants. The immediate purpose of the strategic hamlet is to permit 
the peasant to protect himself. This purpose is already achieved 
throughout much of the countryside. Communist intimidation and 
recruitment of guerrillas through terrorization cannot succeed where 
effective strategic hamlets exist. Communist attempts to seize local 
food supplies fail when volunteer militia can provide a prompt and 
organized response. 

Beyond this minimum purpose of security, however, the strategic 
hamlets have a much more fundamental and important purpose. They 
represent an experiment in community self-development on a nation- 
wide basis, unprecedented in Vietnamese rural life. Local initiative and 
local choice prevails but with provincial and central government sup- 
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port. Medical and educational services advance under the direction of 
locally elected officials, with funds and teams provided by higher 
levels of government. Agricultural credits and technical services, par- 
ticularly in fertilizer distribution, give outside assistance to the isolated 
and scattered hamlets. Over time, these measures should provide a 
greater sense of loyalty and positive identification between country- 
side and capital, as wel! as substantive improvements in local well- 
being. 

Open to any visitor from any country at any time, and under 
constant review, the strategic hamlet program in Vietnam is moving 
from infancy to solid growth in a relatively short time and against 
determined Communist opposition. As the opposition is defeated, the 
negative aspects, manifested in regimentation and military defenses, 
should give way to increasing freedom and self-rule. This can lay the 
foundation for new political relationships in Vietnam extending from 
peasant to presidency. Whether, indeed, this will happen depends 
largely upon the environment within which the strategic hamlet pro- 
gram develops, not only in Vietnam but throughout the entire Indo- 
china peninsula. 





198. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 2, 1963—3 p.m. 


10. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 4.’ Saw Thuan this morning 
before receipt reftel. | opened by asking him if he could report any 
progress on actions we had discussed (Embtels 1243 and 1261).’ He 
said he could not. He had seen Diem once since his return from Hue 
but said he did not know what decisions might have been taken. 

I then had Thuan read Times of Vietnam article (Embtel 6)* which 
he said he had not seen. | told him that following were significant 
points in my reading of article (text of which I am now cabling in full): 


1. It was clear challenge (defi) to US, in particular our efforts to 
keep Madame Nhu quiet. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL S VIET-US. Secret; Operational 
immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD. Received at 5:36 a.m. 

* Document 196 

’ Documents 189 and 193 

* See footnote 2, Document 196 
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2. It contained veiled criticism of Vice President and his efforts in 
Buddhist affair and “end of schizophrenia” in headline could well 
— t views in GVN (Tho-Thuan ws Nhus). 

was obvious intent to denigrate Buddhists, especially in 


charges that Guang Duc Sage, 
to carry out further 
sanadiatdls on Uy ioecion oda Ghat take dette tows been ex 


Thuan accepted this interpretation of article. | then asked him if 
article reflected decisions taken at Hue. He said he did not know, but 
in response to further question said he was not in position to deny that 
article reflected government policy. 

I told Thuan at end of conversation that | was beginning to feel 
helpless in this affair.’ Did the President not realize that another 
bonze burning would virtually force US Government to dissociate 
itself from GVN handling of Buddhist problem. He said Diem did not 
unless “you told him so yourself”. | asked for his suggestions as to 
what to do now, but he had none. I left with distinct impression that 
Thuan has again been cut out of the play, as he was prior to bonze 
burning incident. 

This means that démarche prescribed reftel not likely be effective 
if made through Thuan. | frankly do not believe that it will have any 
positive effect on Diem either. | have already spoken in stronger terms 
to him (see particularly Embtel 1231).° If 1 go in now and speak on 
instructions along lines Deptel 4, | believe there is very real risk that he 
will conclude that we are backing down. Note also that he was given, 
pursuant Deptel 1207,” flat threat of dissociation if he did not 
promptly settle with Buddhists on five demands. Now he would be 
told that we may have to make public statement if in effect GVN does 
not make forthright effort to satisfy Buddhists that agreement will be 
carried out in good faith. 

I am confident that Diem has already calculated that we may 
make public statement, and on basis present evidence he may well 
have discounted possibility. 

I realize this is optional part of démarche but, without this threat, 
rest of démarche would, I believe, be sterile; it would irritate him to no 
purpose. 

I appreciate fully problems involved in making definite threat to 
dissociate ourselves if there is further bloodshed or suicides—particu- 
larly when these may occur no matter what Diem does. | would in fact 
not recommend such a threat unless it has been definitely decided that 
we will be forced by domestic and international opinion to carry it out 


* A marginal notation on the source text at this point, in Wood's hand, reads: “From 
Bill, this is serious.” 

* Document 185 

Document 167 
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in any case. However, | repeat that, without such a threat, démarche to 
Diem along lines reftel and in context past approaches is much more 
likely to make him relax than to move. | would therefore appreciate 
reconsideration of instructions. 

Trueheart 





199. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 


Washington, July 2, 1963—2:33 p.m. 


10. Embtel 10.’ Purpose Deptel 4,’ which was not brought out 
sufficiently clearly, was not simply to threaten Diem with old threats 
but to say, in effect: “If you (Diem) will make statement designed to 
bridge gap of understanding and if there is then a Buddhist incident, 
GVN and US will be in position to point to your statement as evidence 
GVN good faith in trying convince Buddhists of genuine desire reach 
understanding. We believe present state of mistrust in Viet-Nam re- 
quires such statement from you very soon before there is another 
Buddhist incident and in view two week period now over. If there is 
another incident and you have not made a conciliatory statement, 
however, we believe the situation in Viet-Nam will soon get out of 
control. U.S. situation which must be clearly understood, will be as 
follows: 


1. U.S. liberal and opinion y and now almost 
unanimously critical of situation in Viet- 

2. There are now indications that matter may be = 
United Nations where US, as chief supporter of Viet-Nam, would 
difficult situation. 

3. Justly or unjustly this is situation U.S. Government is facing 
vis-a-vis domestic and international ion. - 

4. Most importantly religious ation is one of the most basic 
tenets of American civilization. The U.S. Government does not believe 
that GVN has gone far to convince and explain to its 
the basic importance it a to religious tolerance and national 
unity. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL S VIET-US. Secret; Operational 
immediate. Drafted by Wood and cleared by Hilsman, Harriman, Ball, and Forrestal 
Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

Supra 

‘Document 196 
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Therefore unless the GVN acts quickly, the U.S. will have to make 
its own position perfectly clear.” 

You should convey these views officially and under instruction to 
Diem personally in writing or orally in whatever manner you think 
best. 

You may wait not longer than twenty-four hours if you think a 
further period for Diem to reflect on situation would heip your difficult 
task. 

You are requested to give Diem 2 piece of paper containing 
thoughts he might express in such an address as suggested Deptel 4. 
Believe invitation to Buddhist leaders to confer with him should be 
given top billing. 

Also, you should request separate interview with Nhu and convey 
to him that in U.S. view Times Viet-Nam article was clear challenge to 
U.S. and to Buddhists as well as being a denigration of Buddhists 
(points 1, 3 and 4 Embtel 10). You should tell Diem of what you will 
say to Nhu and make clear to Diem we believe no settlement possibie 
first, but leave to you. 

Realize these démarches may seriously impair your further ability 
to influence Diem, but believe strong medicine needed to clear his 
vision, especially in view of what is at stake. 


FYI. We are fully conscious of the possibility that a stern warning 
to Diem will only make him more stubborn and the he might perform 
ee ee ee ee ee 
for positive steps. The fact is, however, that, if he is so incapable of 
rational consideration of what we believe are the extreme dangers of 
the Buddhist crisis, and can only behave emotionally, then we have no 
confidence in his ability to lead an effective fight against the Viet 
Cong. 

Top level here admires courage and skill which you have dis- 
played and fully supports you. 





200. Telegram from the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 





Saigon, July 3, 1963—8 p.m. 


24. CINCPAC for POLAD. I saw President Diem at 5:45 PM. I 
thanked him for receiving me promptly, and said that I was sorry to 
interrupt his busy schedule but the matter was important and, in our 
view, urgent. 

I then gave him my letter (Embtel 18).’ After he had read it, I said 
that if he were disposed to make an address, we were prepared to offer 
some suggestions as to its content. He replied with marked politeness 
that he would be glad to consider any ideas we might have. | then 
outlined for him the main points in a paper’ which | subsequently left 
inviting Buddhist leaders to meet with him personally as a matter of 
urgency. He read over the list, put it to one side, and said that he 
would consider it, along with the letter, and his “collaborators”. 

Diem then talked briefly and in general terms about difficulties of 
Buddhist problem, giving no hint of what if any action he has in mind. 
He spoke of difficulties of meeting demands which might in them- 
selves be reasonable but would encourage further demands which 
government could not meet. He referred to inherent complexity of 
some of the problems, notably questions relating to ownership of 

. He mentioned also, in surprisingly good natured way, that 
some of Buddhist leaders had political motives and used unfair tactics. 

I said | thought we could grant all these things and that we 
understood very well that there were real risks in whatever course he 
took. Had not the time arrived, however, for him to take matters into 
his own hands? I was afraid that the letters being exchanged between 
Vice President and Buddhists were simply piling up charges and 
counter-charges and, if anything, making a solution more difficult. 
What was needed was for President personally to take actions which 
would firmly establish good faith of government and leave isolated 
those who still cavilled. Diem did not react. 

I then said that | hoped in any case he understood gravity of 
situation from standpoint of U.S. He replied to effect that he under- 
stood we had a problem with public opinion. This arose, he felt, 
largely from news and information which was not strictly accurate and 
often exaggerated. U.S. Government should set record straight. | said 
that before we could set record straight we had to have further action 


' Source. Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate, Limit Distribution Repeated to CINCPAC 

* Infra 

‘No copy of this paper has been found 
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by GVN on which to base ourselves. In this connection, | said, I could 
bring up, as | had been instructed to do, Times of Vietnam article.‘ | 
told him I had been instructed to talk to Nhu also about this article 
and, as he said he had not seen it, | described main offensive features 
and gave him a copy of the newspaper. | told him with some (very 
genuine) feeling that unless such statements stopped no settlement 
was possible, in view of my government. Diem limited himself to 
saying that he would study the article. He then brought interview to a 

Whole meeting lasted less than half an hour, which may be a new 
record. 


Trueheart 





201. Letter From the Chargé in Vietnam (Trucheart) to President 
Diem' 


Saigon, July 3, 1963. 


I have been instructed to e Your Excellency once again on the 
Buddhist problem, primarily to make certain that you understand 
clearly the position in which the United States Government finds 
itself. 

Liberal and press opinion in the United States is increasingly, and 
now almost unanimously, critical of the religious situation in Viet- 
Nam. 

There are now indications also that the matter may be brought up 
in the United Nations. In that forum the United States, as the chief 
supporter of Viet-Nam, would face a difficult situation. 

Justly or unjustly, this is the situation which the United States 
Government is facing vis-a-vis domestic and international opinion. 

Most importantly, religious toleration is one of the most basic 
tenets of American civilization. The United States Government does 
not believe that the Government of Viet-Nam has gone far enough to 
convince and explain to its people the basic importance which it at- 


‘ Source. Department of State, Central Files, SOC 12 S VIET. Secret; Limit Distribu- 
ton Transmitted to the Department of State in telegram 18 from Saigon July 3 which is 
the source text 
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taches to religious tolerance and national unity. It considers that the 
present state of mistrust in Viet-Nam requires a public statement t.om 
Your Excellency designed to bridge the gap of understanding 

Such a statement should, in our view, be made very soon, before 
there is another Buddhist incident. If an incident should nevertheless 
occur, the Government of Viet-Nam and the United States would be in 
@ position to point to your statement as evidence of the good faith of 
the Government of Viet-Nam in trying to convince the Buddhists of a 
genuine desire to reach an understanding 

if, on the other hand, another incident occurs and Your Excellency 
has not made a conciliatory statement, then my government believes 
that the situation in Viet-Nam would soon get out of control. The 
United States Government would also have to make its own position 
perfectly clear. 

Please accept, Mr. President, the renewed assurances of my high- 
est consideration 





202. Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President’ 


Washington, July 3, 1963 
FAR EAST ROUND UP 


There follows a summary of the principal problems which cur- 
rently face us in the Far East 


South Vietnam 


The two-week truce between the GVN and the Buddhists signed 
on June 16th ended yesterday. We have received various reports from 
Buddhist circles that they are not satisfied with the manner in which 
the Government is implementing the agreement, particularly with re- 
spect to the release of prisoners, instructions to the province chiefs and 
rumors which have reached Buddhist ears that the Government does 
not intend to carry out the agreement in good faith. We have also 
received reports of coup plotting among the Buddhists and threats to 
resume demonstrations and incidents of self-destruction. 


Source Kennedy Library President s Office File Staff Memoranda Forrestal Se 
cret Also sent to McGeorge Bundy under cover of a note from Forrestal which reads 
For your and the President s week end reading (/td National Security Piles. Meet 
wmgs and Memoranda Senes NSC Staff Memoranda Michael Forrestal |) /62-11/63) 
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On the GVN side, we have fairly reliable information that Brother 
Nhu has been actively working tc stir up phony popular demand that 
the truce agreement be disavowed by the Government, using his Re- 
publican Youth organization for this purpose. After a meeting of 
Diem’s family in Hue, the Times of Vietnam, a government-sponsored 
newspaper, came out on July 1 with a provocative article daring the 
Buddhist to resume demonstrations. * 

These events, plus increasing recalcitrance on Diem’s part which 
has almost reached the point where communication with him has 
become difficult, has led us to believe that the situation is now more 
serious than ever. It is entirely possible that there will be a resumption 
of demonstrations, including self-immolations; and the incentive for 
organized plots against the regime is getting very high. 

We have given Bill Trueheart, our Chargé in Saigon, instructions 
to go to Diem and tell him that unless he makes a dramatic political 
gesture to the Buddhists reaffirming the July 16th agreement, we 
would expect further demonstrations in Saigon and would then be 
forced to make a strong statement disassociating the United States 
from the GVN’s policies towards the Buddhists.’ Ambassador Nolting 
does not agree with this approach and argues that it will succeed only 
in destroying the last vestiges of Diem’s confidence in us. Secretary 
Ball, Governor Harriman, Roger Hilsman and | feel that the political 
problem has come to such a point in the United States that we could 
not avoid public comment in the face of another bonze suicide, and 
that therefore we should leave no stone unturned to persuade Diem to 
change his attitude. Everyone recognizes that Diem’s position in South 
Vietnam has now become as critical as it has ever been, and that the 
United States may have to grope its way through governmental up- 
heaval in Saigon. 


Ambassador Nolting is being asked to return to Saigon on Mon- 
day.‘ He has severe family problems which make it almost inhuman 
to require that he leave earlier. We are considering asking Secretary 
Rusk to persuade Ambassador Lodge to move up his scheduled depar- 
ture for Saigon from September to August. We may need your help in 
this respect. In the meantime, Bill Trueheart has been doing an out- 
standing job. The main reason for asking Fritz Nolting to go back early 
is the inappropriateness of having our Ambassador away from his post 


during a crisis period. 


’ See footnote 2, Document 196 
‘Document 196 
* July 8 
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State, the Agency and Defense are reviewing contingency plans in 
the event of a coup. At present our best hope in the event of an 
accident is to have the Vice President succeed Diem with the support 
of the principal army senior officers. Our policy is still to discourage a 
coup. 
Despite the political turmoil in South Vietnam, the war against 
the Viet Cong seems to be progressing surprisingly well. Indeed the 
activity of the Vietnamese Army against the guerrillas has increased in 
the last two weeks. 

[Here follows a summary of developments in Laos, Korea, Indo- 
nesia, and Thailand.] 





203. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 4, 1963—3 p.m. 


26. Embtel 24.* Thuan called me in this morning for specific 
purpose of asking me to transmit his personal recommendation that 
Ambassador Nolting return to Saigon as soon as possible. 

He said that Diem had shown him letter’ and list of speech 
suggestions | had left with him yesterday, but had given him abso- 
lutely no idea of what action he proposed to take. Thuan had never- 
theless concluded that he was probably going to do nothing. This view 
was reinforced when | told him something of yesterday's conversation, 
particularly Diem’s rather excessive politeness. Thuan said “Il would 
rather have him get red in the face and pound the table; after he cools 
down he may accept. The least encouraging posture is polite immova- 
bility.” 

Thuan continued that both he and I had used all our ammunition. 
He stili agreed on our assessment of situation and that we were “‘run- 
ning a race with the bonzes’’. He would continue to try to bring home 
to Diem the need to act, but he was plainly not hopeful. 

Only thing he saw to do was to have Ambassador Nolting return. 
Diem attached great importance to personal friendship and was “‘senti- 
mental.” Nolting might be able to move him, not only because of 
personal relationship, but also owing to fact that his position would be 


‘ Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 12-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority; Eyes 
Only 

‘ Document 20) 

‘Document 201 
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“detached” as result early departure from Vietnam. | pointed out latter 
would normally be considered disadvantage, but Thuan insisted it 
would be asset. 

| asked whether Thuan had any views as to what Ambassador 
should do when he got here, pointing out he was likely to have same 
instructions as I had, if not stronger. Thuan said he had n> sugges- 
tions; he was relying wholly on personal relationship and Nolting’s 
“detachment” to get Diem to move. 

I questioned Thuan very closely as to whether this was his idea or 
Diem’s. He insisted it was his own and asked that | protect him as 
originator. 


Trueheart 





204. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 4, 1963—5 p.m. 


28. CINCPAC for POLAD. Embtel 25.* In statement Times of 
Vietnam today, Mme. Nhu appears to be denying that this paper is her 
spokesman and, further, to be saying that, even if statements therein 
should conform with her own, they would still not represent GVN 
positions since she does not agree with GVN. 


On reading statement this morning, | put off request for appoint- 
ment with Nhu, feeling that it was predictable that if I raised Times 
article of July 1 with him, he would simply confront me with Mme. 
Nhu’s formal statement. I can think of no response to latter except to 


' Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 15 S VIET. Secret; Priority; Lim- 
ited Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. 

* In telegram 25 from Saigon, July 4, the Embassy transmitted the text of a front- 
page article in the July 4 edition of the Times of Viet-Nam, entitled “Who is Spokesman 
of Whom” and signed by Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu. The article reprinted the text of a 
declaration released on July 3 by Madame Nhu in which she declared that, contrary to 
reports published by foreign correspondents, ‘I have no spokesman, for the well-known 
reason that | can speak for myself, even when my opinion is the least orthodox.” She 
denied that her opinions reflected those of the South Vietnamese Government, and 
suggested that te correspondents who accused her of manipulating the government 
and the press in South Vietnam were echoing ‘‘perfidiously and repeatedly all the 
enemies of Vietnam, among whom the most virulent are the Communists and their 
lackeys.”’ (/bid.) 
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say that Mme. Nhu is not speaking the truth or to propose that GVN 
close down Times of Vietnam. Neither response would be in our inter- 
est, in my opinion. 

I can of course see Nhu, talk to him about a variety of things and 
find a way to bring up Times of Vietnam problem in less pointed way 
than suggested Deptel 10. ° In all the circumstances, however, I think it 
is preferable not to upgrade our very satisfactory contact with Nhu at 
this time. It could result in blurring of what we are trying to tell GVN 
and it could give Nhu some wrong idea. * 

So far as concerns specific Times of Vietnam article of July 1, 
Thuan informed me the President had instructed him to translate 
article for Nhu, using copy of newspaper I had left with Diem yester- 
day. Thuan said he had done so, that Nhu understood what we found 
offensive in article but had not reacted in any way. 


Trueheart 


‘Document 199. 

* On july 5, the Department of State responded, in telegram 27 to Saigon, drafted by 
Wood: “To Nhu or not to Nhu is up to you.” (Department of State, Central Files, POL S 
VIET-US) 





205. Memorandum of a Conversation, White House, 
Washington, July 4, 1963, 11-11:50 a.m.’ 


SUBJECT 
Situation in South Viet-Nam 
PARTICIPANTS 


The President 
Mr. Ball 
Mr. Harriman 


Mr. McGeorge Bundy 
Mr. Hilsman 
Mr. Forrestal 


The President was briefed on developments in Indonesia, Laos 
and Viet-Nam. The portion on Viet-Nam follows: 


‘Source. Kennedy Library, Hilsman Papers, Memoranda of Conversation: 7/63. 
Top Secret. Drafted by Hilsman. The source text indicates that the meeting took place at 
the Department of State, but the President's Appointment Book confirms that the 
meeting took place at the White House, as indicated on the copy printed in United 
States-Vietnam Relations, 1945-1957, Book 12, pp. 526-528. 
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A joint agreement was signed on June 16 in which the Govern- 
ment met the Buddhists’ five demands. The Buddhists and the Gov- 
ernment then worked together on the funeral arrangements for the 
bonze who burned himself to death so that incidents could be avoided. 
The funeral came off without trouble. 

Since then there have been rumors circulating in Saigon that the 
Government does not intend to live up to the agreement. These ru- 
mors were given credence by an ariicle appearing in the English lan- 
guage “Times” of Viet-Nam,’ which is dominated by the Nhus. The 
article contained a veiled attack on the US and on the Buddhists. There 
was a suggestion that the Monk who burned himself to death was 
drugged and a provocative challenge to the Buddhists that, if no fur- 
ther demonstrations occurred on July 2, this would amount to an 
admission by the Buddhists that they were satisfied with the Govern- 
ment’s action. (The President injected questions on the possibility of 
drugging, to which Mr. dilsman replied that religious fervor was an 
adequate explanation.) 

At this point there was a discussion of the possibility of getting rid 
of the Nhus in which the combined judgment was that it would not be 
possible. 

Continuing the briefing, Mr. Hilsman said that the Buddhists con- 
tained an activist element which undoubtedly favored increasing de- 
mands as well as charging the Government with dragging its feet. 
There was thus an element of truth in Diem’s view that the Buddhists 
might push their demands so far as to make his fall inevitable. 


During these events the US had put extremely heavy pressure on 
Diem to take political actions. Most recently we had urged Diem to 
make a speech which would include announcements that he intended 
to meet with Buddhist leaders, permit Buddhist chaplains in the army 
and so on. If Diem did not make such a speech and there were further 
demonstrations, the US would be compelled publicly to disassociate 
itself from the GVN’s Buddhist policy. Mr. Hilsman reported that 
Diem had received this approach with what seemed to be excessive 
politeness but had said he would consider making such a speech. 

Our estimate was that no matter what Diem did there will be coup 
attempts over the next four months. Whether or not any of these 
attempts will be successful is impossible to say. 

Mr. Hilsman said that everyone agreed that the chances of chaos 
in the wake of a coup are considerably less than they were a year ago. 
An encouraging sign relative to this point is that the war between the 
Vietnamese forces and the Viet Cong has been pursued throughout the 
Buddhist crisis without noticeable let-up. 


* See footnois 2, Document 196. 
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At this point Mr. Forrestal reported on General Krulak’s views 
that, even if there were chaos in Saigon, the military units in the field 
would continue to confront the Communists. 

Mr. Hilsman went on to say that Ambassador Nolting believes 
that the most likely result of a coup attempt that succeeded in killing 
Diem was civil war. Mr. Hilsman disagreed with this view slightly in 
that he thought civil war was not the most likely result but that it was 
certainly a possible result. 

The timing of Ambassador Noiting’s return and Ambassador 
Lodge's assumption of duty was then discussed. The President's initial 
view was that Ambassador Nolting should return immediately and 
that Ambassador Lodge should assume his duties as soon thereafter as 
possible. The President volunteered that Ambassador Nolting had 
done an outstanding job, that it was almost miraculous the way he had 
succeeded in turning the war around from the disastrously low point 
in relations between Diem and ourselves that existed when Ambassa- 
dor Nolting took over. Mr. Hilsman pointed out the personal sacrifices 
that Ambassador Nolting had been forced to make during this period, 
and the President said that he hoped a way could be found to com- 
mend Ambassador Nolting publicly so as to make clear the fine job he 
had done and that he hoped an appropriate position could be found 
for him in Washington so that he could give his children a suitable 
home in the years immediately ahead. 

The President's decision was to delegate the authority to decide 
on the timing of Ambassador Nolting’s return to the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Far Eastern Affairs; that Ambassador Lodge should report to 
Washington no later than July 15 so that he could take the Counterin- 
surgency Course simultaneously with the normal briefings for an am- 
bassador, and that Ambassador Lodge should arrive in Saigon as soon 
as possible following completion of the Cl Course on August 14. 
Arrangements were made for Ambassador Nolting to see the President 
at 4:00 p.m. on Monday, July 8.’ 


‘No record of this meeting has been found 
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206. Memorandum From the Counselor and Chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council (Rostow) to the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, July 4, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


The Viet Minh in Laos and the Harriman Mission? 


I wish to call your attention to the situation in Laos and its rela- 
tion to Governor Harriman’s mission. 

Very substantial Viet Minh units are now in Laos, positioned to 
protect the infiltration corridor to South Vietnam. We now also have, 
for the first time, firm evidence, capable of diplomatic and public 
presentation, that the Viet Minh have violated the Geneva Accord of 
1962 by introducing men (trained political agents) through Laos into 
South Vietnam after the October deadline. 

Although equivalent, firm surfaceable evidence does not yet exist 
on military units, no one believes that such infiltration has been re- 
duced since October 1962. It may run at a rate of 4-500 per month. To 
judge the burden imposed on the war effort in South Vietnam one 
must multiply this figure by about 15. It is evidently Ho's policy to sop 
up the improved performance in South Vietnam by this cheap device 
awaiting either a break on the political situation in Saigon or US 
discouragement with our effort there. South Vietnam has always been 
Ho’s primary immediate objective in Laos rather than the control of 
the Mekong Valley. 

It is evidently bad practice to connive at the violation of a solemn 
agreement by the Communists. | believe the time has come to call 
them on this; and the appropriate occasion is the Harriman mission, 
since he negotiated for us at Geneva and personally received the 
Pushkin assurances that Moscow would assume responsibility for 
stopping the use of Laos as an infiltration route into South Vietnam. 


Source: Department of State, S/P Files: Lot 70 D 199, Laos. Secret. Also sent to 
Harriman, Johnson, and Hilsman. A note on the source text indicates that Secretary 
Rusk saw the memorandum 

*The Harriman mission involved joint U.S.-U.K. negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on a nuclear test ban treaty. The negotiations began in Moscow on July 15 and 
culminated in agreement on the text of a treaty on July 25. In his discussions with Soviet 
leaders during the course of these negotiations, Harriman, who led the U.S. delegation, 
touched on US. concern over developments in Laos and asked Premier Khrushchev to 
attempt to restrain North Vietnamese activity in Laos. Harriman did not, however, 
address the issue of Laos as an infiltration corndor into South Vietnam. Documentation 
on Harriman s negotiations in Moscow is ibid, Conference Files: Lot 66 D 110, CF 
2284-2286 
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Both on principle and in terms of American politics | believe it 
would be unwise for us to permit a mood of détente to develop with 
Moscow until this matter is settled. American soldiers are committed 
in substantial numbers in South Vietnam and we are taking casualties. 

(Incidentally, | would say the same about the continued presence 
of Soviet forces in Cuba. A détente will haunt us until the Soviet forces 
are substantially removed from Cuba.) 

woe eons Bas, sian adh ta ti an ee 


1. We have firm evidence that the Viet Minh are violating the 
Geneva Accords by their continued presence in Laos and infiltration of 
sou Vial of the United Sta ymbolized by 
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endangered by this fact. 
3. [latoor Viet Mists tasepe axe withdsawn end infusion coeses 


we shall shortly have to take compensatory action against North Viet- 


nam. 
Geneva we request them n promptly to bring about Sbout Viet Minh cowy amel- 


ance with the 


1 would only add this: if we are to have a showdown with Ho 
(and, implicitly, Mao) on this matter, we should bring it about before 
the Chinese Communists blow a nuclear device. Such a symbolic 
capability would not alter the basic military equation in the Far East, 
but it could complicate the task of holding our alliances firm in the face 
of US action, introducing elements of a nuclear confrontation not now 


present. 





207. _ Report by the Joint Chiefs of Staff's Special Assistant for 
Counterinsurgency and Special Activities (Krulak)' 


Washington, undated. 


VISIT TO VIETNAM 


This reports on a visit to Vietnam, made during the period 25 June 
to 1 July 1963, to review progress in the counterinsurgency campaign. 


‘Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OASD/ISA Files: FRC 67 

A 4564, Vietnam 1963. Secret. Attached to a brief transmittal memorandum sent on July 
5 by General Taylor to Secretary of Defense McNamara. A handwritten note on the 
ing memorandum indicates that Secretary McNamara saw the report. On July 9, 
Michael Forrestal sent a copy of the report to McGeorge Bundy for the President. 
Continued 
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Time was spent mainly in the provinces, where affairs, within 
their purview, were discussed with United States and Vietnamese 
military and civilian personnel, at the various levels of authority. 
Places visited are portrayed on the facing page. 


As a supplement to the practical part of the visit, a series of 
specific questions were presented to the Military Assistance Com- 
mand. The responses to those questions are appended.’ They, coupled 
the backdrop of two previous visits at five month intervals, formed the 
basis for these conclusions: 


The counterinsu campaign is moving forward on the military 
and economic fronts. There is reason for optimism in both of these areas. 

The strategic hamlet m, correctly characterized as the heart of 
the campaign, has acquired momentum and balance. Its impact is 
most favorable. 

Offensive operations against the Viet Cong are widespread and va- 
ried, and are growing steadily in intensity. While not always of high 
=— their general effect has been to place the Viet Cong on the defen- 


-_* Buddhist issue is alive, serious and enmeshed with politics. It has 
not as yet affected adversely the essential operational programs. 

The “Open Arms” amnesty program is effective, both as an index to 
progress achieved and as a weapon against the Viet Cong. 

The operating relationship between US advisors and their counter- 
parts is efficient and mutually respectful. It continues to be an essential to 
successful prosecution of the war. 

Events in Laos are a source of ing concern to those charged 
directly with the conduct of the war in South Vietnam. 


Field Visits 


Field visits were conducted to: (a) Observe the evolution of the 
province rehabilitation program; (b) Note changes in the professional 
quality of the Vietnamese military, by observing units in actual opera- 
tions; (c) Appraise the advisor/advisee relationship in action; and (d) 
Obtain low level views as to the progress of the war. The itinerary 
followed during the visit responded to these purposes. 


Forrestal indicated, in his covering mernorandum. that he felt the report gave a fair and 
soundly optimistic picture of the part of the iceberg which is under water, Le. the war 
against the Viet Cong” A note on the covering memorandum indicates that the report 
was placed in the President's weekend reading file (Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Vietnam Country Series, 7/1/63-7/20/63) 

* The attached map, which details the 15 places visited by Krulak in South Vietnam, 
is not printed. 

Not found attached 
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The Province Rehabilitation Program 


The constantly repeated assertion, heard over the past year and a 
half, that the strategic hamlet is the heart of the counterinsurgency 
strategy, is acquiring growing validation. Binh Duong Province—one 
in which province rehabilitation has lagged because of much hard core 
Viet Cong activity was first selected for a physical inspection. This is 
the province in which President Diem, against the counsel of others, 
launched the Sunrise strategic hamlet operation in 1962, at a time 
when the bulk of the population in the area was under Viet Cong 
control. 

When the Secretary of Defense visited the Sunrise project in May 
of 1962, and despite the Vietnamese effort to conceal the fact, it was 
plainly far from a success. The only strategic hamlet in the province, 
its organization did not really extend far beyond a system of strong 
physical defenses. The inhabitants were there under duress. Combat 
capable men were conspicuous by their absence. 

Fourteen months have seen a great change. There are now 92 
strategic hamlets completed in the province, out of a programmed total 
of 302. Many have been carved out of areas wholly dominated by the 
Viet Cong for ten years or more. These, moreover, are now more than 
barbed wire enclosures into which women, children and aged men 
have been herded against their will, as was the case in Sunrise. The 
people have come willingly—in some cases having actually sent depu- 
tations to request the development of a hamlet. Economic and political 
developments have moved ahead in train with the defensive prepara- 
tions. Two new hamlets visited—Bung Dia and Cau Dinh—had pro- 
grams underway for pig raising, seed and fertilizer distribution, fruit 
tree planting, wel! digging and education. The people, unprepared for 
the visit, seemed enthusiastic. The hamlet chiefs had both bees « ected 
by the villagers. Neither had ever held any office before; both tisd just 
completed a province-run course in hamlet administration. These 
hamlets were impressive in every sense. 

In Quang Ngai Province, also visited because of its long history of 


heavy Viet Cong infestation, progress was equally impressive. A year 
ago the province had no strategic hamlets deserving of the name. 
Today there are 273 completed and 125 more under construction, out 
of a total program of 419. Over two thirds of the people in the prov- 
ince are in hamlets, and the entire program is scheduled for comple- 
tion by the end of this year. Here, as in Binh Duong Province, the 
people and the land have had to be wrested from the Viet Cong. The 
hamlet of Vinh Tuy, one of those visited in this province, rests on 
ground which only fell to Vietnamese forces after three attacks, in 


February of this year. It is still pretty crude, but the people in it, who 
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were actually under Viet Cong control six months ago, seemed cheer- 
ful and busy. Most important, there was a reasonable percentage of 
young men of military age in evidence. 

For contrast, a visit was also paid to Ninh Thuan Province, one of 
the two in which the strategic hamlet program is already fully com- 
pleted. Here, 127 hamlets are in being, housing 97% of the people of 
the province. The hamlets differ greatly in quality and in physical 
character, being designed to suit the peculiarities of the varied popula- 
tion—which includes Vietnamese, Cham tribesmen and 
In several respects, however, they are similar. The all reflect a unified 
effort at training and equipping a hamlet militia contingent. They all 
are active in the radio warning system; and they all exhibit progress in 
the US/Vietnamese economic assistance program. 


In fact, this province finds its problems now largely shifted from 
military matters to economic development. The area is tranquil—will 
probably soon be declared officially “white”. There are no regular 
military forces remaining in the province and the peoples’ concerns 
have now turned from the Viet Cong to an ambitious irrigation pro- 
gram and the development of rural power. The province, hopefully, is 
a foretaste of the future. 

Throughout the visit to the central and northern parts of the 
country progress was noted in bringing together the US military and 
economic assistance programs. Every major military briefing attended 
in these regions included a presentation by a civilian member of the 
US Overseas Mission, and every discussion on strategic hamlets dwelt 
upon the indissoluble nature of our military /economic programs. This 
coordinated approach may have been in effect 15 months ago. If so, it 
was not nearly so obvious as today. 

In the Delta, this degree of coordinated progress apparently has 
not yet been achieved. In Vinh Long Province, although the hamlet 
program is well along (206 out of 247) our economic participation is 
less in evidence. This may derive from the fact that there is not so 
much poverty in the Delta, or because the premium on security is still 
much greater than on economic improvement. 


Military Operations 


The Operational Phase of the National Campaign, directed to 
begin on 1 July, was actually in progress before that date. Over 1,000 
assorted offensive operations are now conducted per month, over 
twice the level of a year ago. Not all are effectively executed, nor are 
all successful. In sum, however, they are putting great pressure on the 


Viet Cong, causing him casualties, degrading his resources and keep- 
ing him on the defensive. 





In the forthcoming phase of the National Campaign, it is pre- 

scribed that every tactical unit—Regular, Civil Guard and Self Defense 

be offensively engaged in the field for twenty days per 

month. While somewhat unrealistic, the directive still promises even 

further intensification of operations and even greater stress on the Viet 
Cong, 

Tactical operations of varying sizes were visited in the field. They 
varied in quality, from extremely impressive to just fair. 

1. The 25th Division, in Quang Ngai has been in existence for 
exactly one year. During that period it has succeeded in driving the 
Viet Cong from the coastal plain into the mountains of the Annamite 
Chain, where they are now largely on the defensive. At the time of 
this visit all three regiments of the division were in the field, and sume 
50 small ambush type patrols were in progress. This effort has made 
the Viet Cong’s food problem a grave one, has rendered the kidnap- 
ping of conscripts most difficult, is the cause of continued defections, 
and diminishes the enemy's capacity for coordinated offensive opera- 
bons. 

The division commander has the taste of blood and is convinced 
that he can destroy the Viet Cong forces in his province—or drive 
them elsewhere—by the end of the year. 

2. The 23d Division, in Khanh Hoa Province is engaged in a 
similar campaign. At the time it was visited the division had two 
battalions, broken down into their small component units, patrolling 
in the mountainous area in the western part of the province. They had 
NN ee ee te 2 oe eee 
on harrying the Viet Cong, making him move and destroying his 
resources. It is a well conceived and fruitfully executed effort. In the 26 
day period they had seized sizeable grain stocks (120 tons), destroyed 
crops, bivouac areas and crude weapons shops. They had freed 293 
persons from Viet Cong control—people who have hitherto been ter- 
rorized into tilling the Viet Cong fields and bearing their loads. 

In all of this, only 26 Viet Cong had so far been killed and six 
captured, which seems somewhat disappointing until it is recalled that 
the total number of Viet Cong involved is probably small, and the task 
of bringing them to bay in the mountains very difficult. More impor- 
tant, by far, is that patrol and attack efforts of this type deprive the 
Viet Cong of his initiative. So long as he is on the defensive, it is plain 
that he cannot attack anyone. 

3. A similar conclusion was reached concerning an operation in 
the Delta, where elements of five battalions combed an area where 
about 200 Viet Cong were supposed to be bivouacked. Sume 60 were 
killed, and the disruption created by the operation certainly dimin- 
ished greatly the capability of those who escaped to do anything 
offensive for some time to come. 
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4. A patrol type operation by an M-113 detachment into hard 
core Viet Cong territory adjacent to Zone D was a disappointment. By 
moving into the Viet Cong enclave, the unit struck a raw nerve. It was 
taking casualties from both mines and snipers, yet little was being 
done to develop the situation aggressively. At three o clock on a bnght 
afternoon the troops were already beginning to settle down for the 
evening, with the soldiers keeping very near to their vehicles—which 
they clearly regarded more as mobile redoubts than offensive convey- 
ances. Despite the demonstrated proximity of the enemy, there were 
no patrols; no aggressive activity. It will be remarkable if much comes 
of the operation, other than casualties. The unit commander (a cap- 
tain) and his US advisor (a captain) had little to say, when questioned, 
beyond frustrated observations on the elusiveness of the Viet Cong. 


The Buddhist Problem 


The Buddhist matter seems to break cleanly into two separate 
problems—the question of the metropolitan political maneuverings in 
Saigon, Hue, etc. and the influence of the Buddhist issue on the actual 
counterinsurgency campaign. 

This being essentially a military report, it will be pertinent, in 
connection with the first element, to state only that the issue is serving 
as nourishment for all vaneties of dissidents, malcontents, king makers 
and coup plotters, and that some of the most articulate Buddhist 
Bonzes are probably motivated more by politics than by eT 
conviction. On this basis it is not likely that the 
allowed to reach an early or an agreeable end. The ht Diente wil 
not relinquish lightly this Buddha-sent opportunity to attack Diem's 
position. 

As to whether the affair has affected the war itself, Americans and 
Vietnamese of all stations were queried, and the nearer to the battle, 
the less gravely the problem was regarded. There appeared no evi- 
dence that the front line counterinsurgency effort has yet been im- 
peded or decelerated at all by the crisis. 

In Quang Ngai, for instance, the Province Chief—himself a Cath- 
olic—handled a group of demonstrators in the capital by inviting them 
to a free meal. The demonstration collapsed. In Binh Dinh, the com- 
mander of the 9th Division (a Buddhist) characterized the problem as 
regrettable, but one which time would solve. 


At the same time, several Americans sta‘ed that this attitude of 
detachment in the field could not persist indefinitely; that sooner or 
later, if the matter is not resolved, the mid-rank military of Buddhist 
persuasion will begin to worry as to just what they would do if their 
unit were told to take military action against Buddhist demonstrators. 
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A significant point in this unfortunate matter is that the religious 
aspect of the issue has a narrower base than public reports might 
suggest, since the true percentage of practicing Buddhists is smaller 
than generally represented. There is a tendency to classify all non- 
Christians as Buddhists. In fact, many are simple ancestory worship- 
pers in the Chinese tradition, while other major religions are also 
represented in the country—including Confucianists, Taoists and Mos- 
lems. Finally, there are 7,000,000 Montagnards, of whom many are 
animists. 


“Open Arms”—The Amnesty Program * 


First thoughts on the amnesty program are usually, “Can the 
Vietnamese really distinguish between simple refugees and genuine 
returning Viet Cong sympathizers?” and ‘What assurance is there that 
the returnees will not re-defect to the Communists?” 

A hint of an answer was found at the Chieu Hoi reindoctrination 
camp at Than Xa, Quang Ngai Province, where 115 returnees were 
observed undergoing reindoctrination. 

The group was mostly men. They had come in voluntarily; some 
bringing weapons; all bringing intelligence which ultimately they 
transmitted to our side. 

About a quarter were hard core Viet Cong. Another quarter were 
political cadre. The remainder were people who had willingly fol- 
lowed the Viet Cong when the hamlet program and the widespread 
military attacks caused the Viet Cong to retire westward from the 
plains to the mountains. 

Most of this group were described by the US Sector Advisor as 
politically astute. They show evidence of having had careful Commu- 
nist indoctrination. Some are sufficiently articulate to confirm that 
they were political instructors themselves. There seemed little reason 
to doubt the word of the Province Chief when he said that these were 
truly Viet Cong sympathizers and not refugees. 

There are many reasons given for accepting the amnesty offer 
(usually received through leaflets), but they are generally polarized 
around one abstract attitude—disillusionment, and one concrete real- 
ity—hunger. In the north, hunger probably leads all the rest, although 
this is noi true in the more fruitful south. Every one of the returnees 
queried during the visit to the Quang Ngai center got around to talking 
about food very quickly. They looked hungry, and are in poor physical 
shape. 

It is too early to address the second question—whether the re- 
turnees will redefect. When asked this question, the tactical zone com- 
mander responded in this fashion. The program in Quang Ngai was 





*See Document 92 
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begun on 17 December 1962. Since that time 823 people have passed 
through the rehabilitation center and thence returned to their own 
villages. A check is kept on all of them; none have yet gone back to the 
Communists. 


The total number of “Open Arms” returnees—country wide, 
stands at 11,700. While more surrendered in June than in the preced- 
ing two months put together, it is not likely that there will be any vast 
domino effect. The base is too small. Over 60% of the population are 
already in strategic hamlets. In a few months the figure will be much 
higher. So there will actually not be a very great number of people 
available for the amnesty program to attract. 


Nevertheless, those who have rallied to the government have 
already cut into the Viet Cong logistic support structure, in areas 
where it badly hurts—food production, porterage and probably most 
important, native intelligence. 


The US Advisory Presence 


Forty-eight US advisors, from the Saigon level to enlisted men 
with tactical units, were asked to comment on the US/Vietnamese 
relationship. Their answers were singularly similar: 


“There may be troubles, in this regard, elsewhere; but I have 


never had any difficulty at all.” 

“My counterpart wants me here, and says so often. He takes my 
advice.’ 

“We have had our disagreements as to ways and means. Some- 
times it takes a week for my advice to sink in; but we have come to 
understand one another.” 


Of the forty-eight, none could recall any change in attitude since 
the subject was raised by Counsellor Nhu two months ago. Several 
have discussed it candidly with their Vietnamese counterparts. Among 
these, the general reaction obtained seems to be that the attitude of 
Mr. Nhu is remote from the realities of the war. Apart from this, the 
warm and respectful advisor/advisee relationship is quite evident. 
General Harkins, in this regard, lays the bulk of the trouble-making 
proclivity at Nhu’s door; considers Diem not to be an active partici- 
pant. 


One point noted frequently by the US advisors relates to lan- 
guage. The more senior Vietnamese commanders speak French, and 
some have fair English. The junior ones speak only Vietnamese, and 
struggle with English. Thus, ideally, they point out that we should 
send senior advisors with skill in French, while the lower ranking 
advisory personnel should have a basic grounding in Vietnamese 
before they come. 
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Laos 


It is not difficult to synthesize the views of US/Vietnamese offi- 
cialdom in Vietnam on the matter of Laos. They are all agreed on one 
point; there is a direct and pressing relationship between affairs in the 
two countries and the worse things go in Laos, the more difficult 
matters will be in Vietnam. 


Their viewpoints differ only as to degree. The Saigon CIA repre- 
sentative is unequivocal in his conviction that if Laos falls to the 
Communists the loss of Vietnam must inevitably follow. General Har- 
kins believes that the loss of Laos would render our problem in Viet- 
nam more difficult, but that it would not make a favorable conclusion 
impossible. 

Meanwhile, Vietnamese commanders at all levels speak with feel- 
ing of the flow of warlike essentials and key personnel into their 
country via the Ho Chi Minh Trail. While generally unable to produce 
abundant hard evidence of the fact, they still, in recounting their day 
to day combat experiences, underscore that external influence on the 
battle—actual and potential—must form a part of every calculation. 
Certainly, the material flow could be greatly increased, should the 
Communists choose to do so, particularly were Tchepone, Attopeu 
and Saravane to come wholly under their control. It is for this reason 
that there is strong sentiment, on both the US and Vietnamese sides, 
for more covert pressure on the Laos corridor and on North Vietnam. 


Miscellaneous Observations 


Visit with the Minister of Defense 


Mr. Thuan expressed satisfaction with the growth of offensive 
military activity, and enthusiasm with President Diem’s formal ap- 
proval of 1 July as the beginning of Phase II of the National Campaign. 


In response to a question as to how the Viet Cong would react to 
this intensified effort, he responded that, in his judgment, they are 
already reacting—steadily acquiring forces and material in southern 
Laos. These, he says, will be used in a powerful attack in the highlands 
or Quang Ngai, to deal the Vietnamese military a hard blow, which 
can then be publicized as a basis for seeking a negotiated peace. 


In this regard, Mr. Thuan is quite as alert as any interested Ameri- 
can regarding the unfavorable image of the Vietnam war in the US 
press, and the necessity for getting what he called “the correct stor” 
before the US Congress. Also, like the interested Americans, he was 
not prepared to offer any dramatic suggestions as to just how to 
achieve this purpose. 
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When asked what, in his view, most needed doing to get the 
‘ational Campaign forward effectively, he responded with three spe- 
cifics: 


a. Settle the Buddhist problem quickly and completely. (On this 
he expressed great determination and at best, restrained optimism.) 

b. Undertake numerous small scale incursions into Southern Laos, 
for intelligence purposes and to disrupt development of the Viet Cong 
logistic mechanism. 

c. Increase greatly our sabotage, harassment, intelligence and sub- 
versive activities in North Vietnam. 


The Vietnamese Organization for Counterinsurgency 


The Vietnamese have a Special Group (Counterinsurgency) too. 
They call it the “Interministerial Committee on Strategic Hamlets”. It 
is chaired by Counsellor Nhu, and includes the heads of all the civil 
ministries, the Chief of the Joint General Staff and the four Corps 
Tactical Zone commanders. It has much authority, in both the ap- 
proval of plans for clear and hold operations and for hamlet develop- 
ment. It supervises execution closely through on-site observation and 


periodic progress reports. 
The Continuity of Viet Cong Strength 


The intensity of offensive operations is growing steadil.’, at a cost 
to the Viet Cong of over 2,000 battle casualties per month. Defections 
are increasing rapidly—from 200 per month in January to 450 in June. 
Over 60% of the Vietnamese rural population is in strategic hamlets, 
with a consequent narrowing of the Viet Cong recruitment base. Fi- 
nally, the “Open Arms” amnesty program is beginning to diminish the 
number of active Viet Cong sympathizers and supporters. 

Against this background, it is not surprising to find the Advisory 
Command's best estimate of Viet Cong irregular strength to have 
dropped—from a high of 100,000 to 80,000. The Viet Cong now have 
less to offer the Vietnamese youth and, to the extent that they must 
rely on kidnapping to procure replacements, their problem is greatly 
complicated by the personal security afforded by the strategic hamlet. 

Regular Viet Cong strength, on the other hand, remains about 
constant at 22,000-25,000. Both the Vietnamese and US authorities 
questioned were convinced that this strength is maintained largely by 
infiltration, supplemented by intensive training of selected local cad- 
res. 


Reduction in US Forces 


It was not possible, in this brief visit, to do more than observe and 
to sample opinion on the subject, at various levels of authority. 
Observation underscored these realities: 
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a. The shooting part of the war is moving to a climax. Our help for 
the Vietnamese in logistic and tactical su is thus probably not 
susceptible of much reduction in the immediate future. 

b. On the other hand, the training effort has passed its climax. All 
divisions are organized and are rapidly being trained. The Civil Guard 
and Self Defense Corps training ams are also well advanced; and 
training of strike forces and similar paramilitary elements is maturing 
rapidly. A reduction in the advisory area is thus a logical prespect. 


Discussion of the problem with responsible officers elicted the 
general reaction that reduction is feasible in both advisory personnel 
and in the various US staff and administrative support forces. General 
Harkins considers that a reduction of 1,000 men could be accom- 
plished now, without affecting adversely the conduct of the war. 
About half of the positions vacated, as he sees it, would come as a 
result of the Vietnamese achieving greater self-sufficiency in training 
and command matters, with the other half coming from a withdrawal 
or replacement of US units. 


The Press 


Very little observed during this visit had any real sensitivity or 
secrecy. Almost anyone could see it without violating security. 

This gave rise to the thought that what is needed is a few venture- 
some newsmen who are willing to forego the comforts of the city, and 
endure a little mud and discomfort. Those so inclined would be re- 
warded with a picture of resolution and progress which they would 
not quickly forget. 


Conclusion 


Almost the whole of this visit was concentrated in the field, ob- 
serving the people—military and civilian, US and Vietnamese—who 
are carrying the front line burden. From them the sounds of confi- 
dence, achievement and cautious optimism can be plainly heard, and 
with growing resonance. 


Military operations are more effective; rural economic progress is 
manifest; US/Vietnamese coordination is heartening; and the morale 
of US military forces is classic. 


Acknowledging that this trip dwelt mainly upon the rural sector; 
acknowledging further the potential gravity of the political vibrations 
in Saigon; and recognizing the rapidity with which the situation could 
be worsened by adverse developments in Laos, the visit still added 
substance to the view that we are indeed winning the war, that our 
present course is sound and that, resolutely pursued, it will see the job 
done. 
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208. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, July 5, 1963' 


SUBJECT 
Current Situation in Viet-Nam 
PARTICIPANTS 


George W. Ball, Under Secretary 
Frederick E. Nolting, |r. American Ambassador to Viet-Nam 
Chalmers B. Wood, Director, WG/VN 


George S. Springsteen (U) 


Ambassador Nolting opened with a review of the Buddhist situa- 
tion which he characterized as serious. He regretted that Diem had not 
taken it in hand earlier, but emphasized that Diem had given his word 
that the agreement would be carried out. It was Nolting’s experience 
that when Diem gave his word, he followed through although some- 
times it was handled in his own way. 

In reply to a question from the Under Secretary as to the future 
course of events, the Ambassador replied that although interference by 
the Nhus was serious, he believed that the GVN would be able to 
come through this one slowly. As to tactics, the more Diem was 
prodded the slower he went. While Nhu was troublesome he was 
chiefly responsible for gains which had been made in the provincial 
pacification program. 

Giving a characterization of Mme. Nhu, Ambassador Nolting said 
that she was authoritarian to her finger tips, violently nationalistic and 
an attractive woman who was both glib and intolerant. She considered 
herself a most important person in her own right since she was head of 
the Women’s Solidarity Movement. Her manner was her worst draw- 
back. 

The Under Secretary asked what would happen if there were a 
change in government. The Ambassador replied that he would give 
his view which was not completely shared by Mr. Wood. In his view if 
a revolution occurred in Viet-Nam which grew out of the Buddhist 
situation, the country would be split between feuding factions and the 
Americans would have to withdraw and the country might be lost to 
the Communists. This led to the question of how much pressure we 
could exert on Diem. Mr. Nolting replied that if we repudiated him on 
this issue his government would fall. The Ambassador believed that 
Diem would live up to the agreement unless he believed that he was 
dealing with a political attempt to cause his overthrow. 


Source: Department of State, Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation: Lot 65 D 
330, July 1963. Secret. Drafted by Wood and a ved in U on July 18. Also printed in 
Pentagon Papers: Gravel Edition, Vol. ll, pp. 728-729 
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As to the role of the Catholics in the Government, Ambassador 
Nolting did not believe that Diem gave them preference. Unfortu- 
nately, many persons in the government felt that it would help their 
careers if they became Catholic. It was true that the Government had 
been unwise in the ostentatious manner in which it supported and 
encouraged the publicizing of Catholic ceremonies, however. In gen- 
eral, Viet-Nam had been a country in which there was a great degree 
of religious tolerance. Now the situation seemed out of hand. It was 
deplorable because we had been winning. 

Speaking of relations between the USSR and Communist China, 
the Ambassador added that if there were a political collapse in Viet- 
Nam and the U.S. had to withdraw, the Chinese would say that this 
proved that the right way to expand Communism was to use force. 

The Under Secretary inquired whether there was any one person 
around whom conflicting groups in Viet-Nam might coalesce in the 
event of Diem’s disappearance from the scene. Ambassador Nolting 
replied that Vice President Tho, a Buddhist, would be the best person, 
but would be opposed by Nhu. The Under Secretary said that every- 
one agreed that the Ambassador had done a “swell job” in Viet-Nam. 
The Ambassador thanked the Under Secretary and said he had been 
pleased to have been able to speak to the Council on Foreign Relations 
in New York. The discussion seemed to have gone well and the ques- 
tions had been friendly. 


Turning to the appointment of Ambassador Lodge, Mr. Nolting 
commented that the more Lodge was built up as a strong man who 
was going to tell Diem where to get off, the harder it would be for 
Lodge to do his job in Viet-Nam. 

The Under Secretary suggested that Ambassador Nolting could 
reassure President Diem on this point. 
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209. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 6, 1963—5 p.m. 


29. Dept pass DOD, MilRep to President, JCS/ISA, ACSI, CNO, 
CIA, HQUSAF (AFCIN & AFCIN-EI-A) AID, OIA, and USIA. 
CINCPAC also pass CINCPAC POLAD, CINCPACFLI, 
CINCUSARPAC, CINPACAF, DOD/PRO. Bankok also pass JUS- 
MAAG and JUSMAAG, Deputy Chief. Phnom Penh also pass MAAG. 
Taipei also for Taiwan Defense Command. Ref: Embtel 1257.* General 
Harkins has requested that following amplification of section B (1) of 
TF Saigon monthly report of June 29 be circulated to all addressees: 

At repeated urging of General Harkins to President Diem, Secre- 
tary Thuan and General Ty, JGS, RVNAF, issued instructions to corps 
commanders as noted in monthly report of June 29. Principal political 
criterion fer successful conclusion of Phase | of National Campaign 
Plan (NCP) was completion of 43 of Strategic Hamlet Program. This 
criterion had been met nationwide, except for Delta in IV Corps tacti- 
cal zone, well before target completion date of 1 July 1963. It could 
have been serious set-back had RVNAF taken this opportunity to rest 


on their oars throughout rest of country while IV Corps, which has by 
far most difficult task politically and militarily, caught up. To lose or 
level out momentum built up by RVNAF at this stage would be un- 
thinkable in terms of achieving quickest practicable victory over insur- 


gency. 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, DEF 19 US-S VIET. Secret; Limit 
Distribution; Priority. Repeated to CINCPAC, Bangkok, Phnom Penh, Taipei, a 
Hong Kong. Hue, Kuala Lumpur, Rangoon, Vientiane, Manila, Paris, London, 
Dethi, and Djakarta 

Telegram 1257 from Saigon, June 29, was the monthly report by the Saigon Task 
Force, containing an overall assessment of the success of the initial phase of the South 
Vietnamese Government's National Campaign, which reads as follows: 

Although directive states that Phase Il of National Campaign Plan to be initiated 
on | July, specific tasks outlined are more in consonance with those prescribed tor Phase 
| of Plan. Ngo Dinh Nhu had established 30 June as date Phase | of Plan would be 
completed. This based on projected completion of two-thirds of strategic hamlets then 
planned. This target has not been reached, and indications are that 31 December 1963 is 
more realistic target date for most provinces. Current analyses by MACYV indicate that 
populace and land area base required to provide posture necessary for sustained opera- 
tions against VC main forces has not, as yet, been obtained 

“It is apparent that reason for directing implementation of Phase II of National 
Campaign Plan is psychological and it cannot, in fact, be implemented at this time. 
Specific actions prescribed suggest that this is realized at least by military.” (/bid.) 
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June 29th wrap-up report treatment is technically correct in terms 
of original NCP. JGS instructions of June 18 adjusts military tasks and 
concepts in manner acceptable to US. It accommodates situation and 
capabilities of both GVN and VC after four months of concerted and 
aggressive action in all arenas and with all instruments of conflict. 
Terms Phase I, II and III used in NCP have now lost all real validity in 
context evaluating over-all national progress. Tasks and objectives 
outlined in three nominal phases, however, remain essentially valid 
and provide solid guidelines for control, direction and evaluation of 
counter-insurgency military effort by GVN authorities and their US 
advisors. Depending on local RVN conditions, personalities and capa- 
bilities and VC counterparts which face them, there is every reason 
believe that, in many military and political subdivisions of country, 
pacification will shortly be so far along, if current rates are maintained, 
that major elements of regular RVYNAF forces can be redeployed to 
more active areas where progress is not as fast and VC problem is 
tougher. 

General Ty’s order might be narrowly construed as limited to 
psychological impact on recipients in some areas of RVN, principally 
in Delta. Even here, however, instructions clarify and re-emphasize 
uncompleted tasks and objectives of so-called Phase I of NCP. As a 
practical matter, NCP objectives of establishing GVN infrastructure of 
a broad population and land area base while destroying VC popular 
base, and destruction of main force VC installations and forces, are 
mutually supporting, though to different degrees in different areas of 
RVN. Current and continuing problem facing US military advisors in 
their militery planning role is to determine logical balance of effort in 
each of several areas of RVN while local balances of VC versus GVN 
strength vary substantially. Persuading GVN and RVNAF authorities 
to accept these solutions or to devise and implement equally effective 
solutions of their own as aggressively and professionally as they possi- 
bly can, will determine rate of success in counter-insurgency. Progress 
here is afoot. There remains no doubts that military defeat of VC is 
attainable, barring catastrophic political or social development in 
RVN. 

In summary, MACV notes that as of 1 July, over 4 of strategic 
hamlets planned have been completed, nationwide. Over eight million 
people are now living in these hamlets, who together with those living 
in secure metropolitan areas, comprise well over 4 of population. 
RVNAF forces overall have attained required posture vis-a-vis VC 
forces to launch accelerated operations to destroy them. Conditions for 
launching Phase II as defined in original NCP have been met. Phase I! 
has in fact been launched, while some tasks originally described for 
Phase | are being cleaned up concurrently. 
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It is requested that all holders of 29 June monthly report apply 
these contents to report and annotate section B, 1, of report to refer to 
them. 


Trueheart 





210. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 7, 1963—6 p.m. 


46. Dept pass USIA. Altercation took place this morning between 
Vietnamese plainclothes police and American correspondents, follow- 
ing Buddhist ceremony at Saigon Chantareansey Pagoda. One AP 
reporter (Arnett)’ roughed up; cameras at least two other reporters 
damaged by police. 

I have talked to several of correspondents involved (Browne, 
Sheehan, Halberstam) as well as several Mission personnel present on 
scene. Appears that press had been informed by Buddhists in advance 
of ceremony (as had our people). They showed up at 0900 and were 
allowed to observe and photograph ceremony without hindrance. (I 
understand CBS had camera and lights actually mounted in window of 
pagoda.) 

At about 0900 bonzes and bonzesses left pagoda and moved in 
procession up very narrow alley towards main street. Police stopped 
them at exit of alley with object of preventing their carrying procession 
further. This was eventually accomplished without apparently any 
serious protest from bonzes. 

At point procession stopped American reporters moved into alley 
to take pictures. It seems clear that plainsclothes police sought to 
interfere with picture taking and that in process Arnett’s camera was 
snatched away from him and he was thrown to ground. Picture there- 
after is far from clear but there seems no doubt that plainclothesmen 
sought to prevent picture taking and damaged cameras. Also clear that 
uniformed police made no effort to prevent damage to cameras and in 
fact tacitly abetted plainclothesmen. There is also no doubt that report- 
ers, at least once fracas had started, acted in belligerent manner to- 
wards police. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, PPV 7 S VIET-US. Limited Official 
Use. Operational Immediate 
' Peter Arnett, a New Zealand national 
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Correspondents charge that above was deliberate GVN effort to 
provoke incident and indicative of tougher GVN line on foreign press 
and Buddhists. They demand formal Embassy protest to GVN°* and 
Embassy facilities to file their copy—which they claim to have infor- 
mation GVN will hold up. 

On basis all available information, | am far from satisfied there 
was planned harassment of press in this instance, particularly consid 
ering fact that reporters had been operating freely for at least an hour 
before incident. Much more likely, in my view, that this was relatively 
commonplace contretemps in crowded place between reporters and 
police. Police officials on scene informed Embassy security officer that 
they so regard it and that incident, in their view, is closed. 

Although | do not think there is basis for formal protest, we have 
nevertheless already expressed our concern to GVN and Mecklin is 
seeing DGI Tao at 4 PM for further discussion of matter, including 
making sure if possible that reporters’ cables are not held up. 

I also do not believe that case of this kind justifies filing of copy 
by government channels but would welcome guidance on this point. 

Since above written, Mecklin reports Tao and Khoi have told him 
that there no change in GVN policy towards press and that there will 
be no delay in transmission of press cables. According to Tao, police 
claim that correspondents provoked them by protesting police hold-up 
of procession and that one correspondent struck police first. Tao says 
he does not wish to pursue this, not feeling sure of police story. Given 
extreme emotional involvement of correspondents these days— 
amounting regrettably to intense hatred of all things GVN, in certain 
cases—I would not feel sure about refuting police. 


Browne has just called to say he and Arnett have been ordered to 
report to police station 0730 tomorrow. At Browne's request, | am 
assigning consular officer to go with them. We are also seeking expla- 
nation from DGI. * 


Trueheart 


According to Mecklin, who was present, the correspondents had a ‘stormy ses- 
sion with Trueheart in his office and demanded that a formal diplomatic protest of the 
incident be made to President Diem. Trueheart refused. on the grounds of inadequate 
information. (Mecklin, Mission in Torment, p. 173) 

‘The Embassy reported on July § that assault charges were filed against Arnett and 
Browne. (Telegram 52 from Saigon, July 8; Department of State, Central Files, PPV 7S 
VIET-US) The Department instructed the Embassy to request officially that the charges 
be dropped, taking the matter to President Diem if necessary to underline the impor- 
tance of the request. (Telegram 38 to Saigon, July 8; ibid.) Trueheart took up the pending 
charges with Thuan on July 8 and July 10, but President Diem did not agree to drop the 
charges until July 17, after the Sowth Vietnamese Directorate General of Information 
issued a communique the police account of the incident. (Telegrams 58, July 
9; 67, july 10; 81, July 12; and 97, July 17, all from Saigon; telegrams 58, 67, and 97 are 
itd, PPV 7S VIET-US; telegram 81 is thid., SOC 14-1 S VIET) 


Continued 
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211. Telegram From Malcolm Browne of the Associated Press, 
David Halberstam of The New York Times, Peter Kalischer 
of CBS News, and Neil Sheehan of United Press 
International to the President ' 


Saigon, July 7, 1963—10:20 a.m. 


Mister President, this Sunday morning at the entrance to 
Chantareansay Pagoda in Saigon nine representatives of American 
news organizations were subjected to a swift unprovoked and violent 
attack by government plain clothes police while covering an otherwise 
peaceful Buddhist religious ceremony. One correspondent was 
knocked down and kicked. Other newsmen were shoved, jostled and 
struck by rocks thrown by the plainclothesmen—all in full sight of 
forty to sixty uniformed metropolitan policemen and a squad of riot 
police. In the course of the attack one camera was smashed and several 
damaged. 

The uniformed police did not offer any protection to the newsmen 
and in fact did everything to prevent the correspondents from appre- 
hending the men who were attacking them. 

The inescapable conclusion is that the Government of South Viet- 
nam, a country to which the United States is heavily committed, has 
begun a campaign of open physical intimidation to prevent the cover- 
ing of news which we feel Americans have a right to know. 

Previously foreign correspondents have been expelled from South 
Vietnam. This is the first time they have been assaulted by representa- 
tives of the government. We believe a precedent has been set for 
increasing obstruction and violence. Since the United States Embassy 
here does not deem this incident serious enough to make a formal 


protest, we respectfully request that you, Mister President, protest 
against this attack and obtain assurances that will not be repeated. ’ 


In reporting on the incident, in telegram 65 from Saigon, July 10, Trueheart ob- 
served 


should also be aware that in recent weeks resident correspondents 
afer [eee ery emule +7 epee tay Some han sm gp tp ayn Bogen 
who will listen that they would like to see regime overthrown. GVN no doubt has this 
well-documented GVN also unquestionably considers that correspondents have been 
actively encouraging Buddhists Diem is therefore most unlikely to accept view that 
correspondents merely carrying on normal functions of keeping US public informed.” 
(Ibid, PPV 7 S VIET-US) 

Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 7/1/ 
63-7/20/63 The telegram was sent via commercial channels to the White House, 
which repeated it as telegram HYWH 4-63 at 6:32 p.m. to the President at Hyannis Port, 
Massachusetts. where he was spending the weekend A note on the source text indicates 
that a copy was sent to the Department of State for Wood 

‘The Department responded to this telegram on the same day by calling the 
Washington offices of AP, UPI, and The New York Times and reading them on back- 
ground a paraphrase of telegram 46 (supra) except for the last two sentences of para- 

Continued 
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Malcolm Browne 
Associated Press 

David Halberstam 

New York Times 

Peter Kalischer 

CBS News 

Neil Sheehan 

Untied Press International 


graph 6. the first clause of paragraph 7. paragraph § and the last sentence of paragraph 
9. (Telegram 37 to Saigon. july 7; Department of State, Central Files, PPV 7S VIET-US) 





212. Central Intelligence Agency Information Report’ 


TDCS-3 /552,770 Washington, July 8, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Situation Appraisal of the Political Situation as of 1200 hours on 6 July 


1. This is a field appraisal of the current situation. It is not an 
official judgment by this organization or any component thereof. It 
represents the observations and interpretations of a staff officer based 
on information available to him at time of its preparation. Prepared for 
internal use as a guide to the operational enviroment, this commentary 
is disseminated in the belief that it may be useful to other agencies in 
assessing the situation for their own purposes. 

2. In Saigon the political situation remains unsettled with both the 
government and the Buddhists continuing to exchange charges of bad 
faith. Elements on each side appear intent upon the submission of the 
other. Against this background, the coup atmosphere has become 
perceptibly heavier. During the past few days, coup groups have 
formed to take advantage of the instability attending the Buddhist 
crisis. It is not clear at this time whether these groups intend to await 
further emotional outbursts, which would occur if there are additional 
Buddhist self-immolations, or whether they are now prepared to move 
ahead at a time of their choosing, regardless of what the Buddhists do. 
Buddhist strategy is polarizing around the views of Thich Tri Quang, 


Source. U.S. Army Military Historical Institute, Kraemer Papers, VN 61-63. Confi- 
dential. No Foreign Disserm Regarding these CIA reports see footnote 1 Document 190 
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head of the General Association of Vietnamese Buddhists for Central 
Vietnam, who has openly stated his intention not to cease agitation 
until the Diem government falis. Thich Tri Quang also has indicated 
his intention, if necessary, to call for suicide volunteers. Among those 
allegedly ready to volunteer are Dieu Hue, the mother of Vietnam's 
leading scientist and Ambassador to the Ivory Coast. Morocco, Niger 
and Senegal, and her sister, Tu Dieu, the aunt of the Government of 
Vietnam (GVN) Director of Youth, Cao Xuan Vy 

3. Three coup groups have been reported to be now cooperating, 
one headed by Lieutenant Colonel Pham Ngoc Thao, former Chief of 
Kien Hoa Province, and then Ngo Dinh Nhu’'s special investigator for 
strategic hamlets, another characterized as the Tran Kim Tuyen group, 
and a third, primarily military in composition. Little is known about 
the Thao and the military groups; somewhat more about the Tuyen 
group 

4. Tran Kim Tuyen has been identified as an organizer, but not the 
leader, of a coup group which is said to include the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Saigon, Pham Van Binh; some Buddhists and some military 
supporters, including Major General Duong Van Minh, military advi- 
sor to the President, and Brigadier General Ton That Dinh, Com- 
mander of the II] Corps ana, which borders on the Saigon metropoli- 
tan area. Tuyen has had recent contact and a long time friendship with 
two of the Buddhist activists, Thich Tam Chau, Vice Presideni of the 
General Association: of Vietnamese Buddhists, and Thich Thien Mixh, 
Chairman of the Buddhist Intersect Committee dealing with the GVN 
and head of the Buddhist Students of Central Vietnam. Major General 
Tran Van Don, Commander of the Army of Vietnam, has also admit- 
ted that he too is also involved in coup plotting.’ Don has no direct 
command of troops, but could lend important support to military 
moves on the part of General Dinh from his General Staff position. 
Tuyen has requested the preparation of a manifesto for “a new gov- 
ernment.” Plans also have allegedly been made by Tuyen to take over 
the Ministry of Civic Action and all public media at the first moment of 
a coup, which will not be a military putsch, but a Palace revolution 
involving the assassination of Ngo Dinh Nhu and his wife and the 
“elimination” of President by less forceable means if possible, but by 
assassination if necessary. 

5. There is no direct evidence, but the inference can be drawn 
from available reports, that the chosen political leader of the Tuyen 
group would be Vice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho, who would rep- 


According to CIA Information Report TDCS-3/552,822, July 8, General Don said 
on july 8 that there was a military plan for the overthrow of the Diem government. and 
that, except for one or two general officers all were in agreement. Don did not specify 
the timing of the planned coup but said that he did not plan to leave the Saigon area for 
the next 10 days. (/hid ) 
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resent legal succession in the event of the demise or resignation of 
President Diem. There is no intimation that Tho has participated in 
coup planning. There have been numerous rumors that Tho has re- 
signed, and an individual who is in a position to have such access has 
confirmed Tho’s submission of his resignation. However, Secretary of 
State at the Presidency Nguyen Dinh Thuan on 4 July 1963 categori- 
cally denied that Tho had resigned. On the morning of 5 July Tho 
claimed that he had not resigned, although Tho, at the time, indicated 
his dislike for political problems and his personal upset in being in- 
volved in the present Buddhist controversy. Tho is the chief of the 
Interministerial Council which negotiated with the General Associa- 
tion of Buddhists. He was the only Buddhist member of that council 
and has been the object of some criticism for his alleged concessions to 
the Buddhists from Ngo Dinh Nhu and Madame Nhu. 


6. If, as is suspected, the military group, the Tuyen group, and the 
Thao group have indeed combined in a marriage of convenience, their 
chances of maintaining unity after a successful coup would probably 
be poor because of the many personal animosities that would probably 
exist in such a group. Although Tuyen has strong support in the Civil 
Service, through persons he has carefully seeded in the bureaucracy 
over a period of years, he is generally openly and ardently despised by 
the military who would hold the predominance of power in a 
postcoup situation. Unless the military leaders opt for the legalities of 
Vice President Tho’s assumption of the Presidency, a military leader 
might arise to seize the office of Chief Executive. Such a seizure 
probably also would be accompanied by considerable instability as 
one of the Generals attempted to assert supremacy. 


7. The timing of possible coup events is not yet clear. Allegedly, 
the military committee of the Tuyen group has recommended that the 
coup take place any time up until 10 July; however, the group's central 
committee has not yet given its consent. Others have leaned toward 
the 7th of July, the traditional date for the celebration of Double 7 
which commemorates President Diem’s accession to power in 1954. 
One individual indicated the timing to be prior to the end of August. 
We believe that any serious coup group may try to act before the 31 
August elections. 


8. Where the loyalties of the rank and file of the military would lie 
in a coup situation are hard to predict. Some of the Air Force personnel 
report considerable disaffection at high and medium levels. The para- 
troop brigade is also said to be disaffected and the loyalties of the 
Navy are uncertain, although in the past two coups, the Navy com- 
mander, Captain Ho Tan Quyen, has proved to be a staunch supporter 
of Diem. The armored brigade is reported to be so split in opinion, 
because of the Buddhist situation, as to make its loyalties questionable. 
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Recently, Major General Duong Van Minh, military advisor to the 
President, stated his fear that the Buddhist issue was definitely divid- 
ing the loyalties of the Vietnamese Army. 

9. It is becoming increasingly clear that the Buddhist leadership, 
now ensconced at Xa Loi Pagoda in Saigon and eager to present its 
case to anyone who happens to come along, either is unable to be- 
lieve, or prefers not to believe, that the GVN, as it is presently consti- 
tuted, has any intention over the long run of living up to the letter or 
the spirit of the 16 June agreement. For the moment, the Buddhist 
complaints center on alleged chicanery concerning the number of ar- 
rested participants in the 16th June riot who have been released; 
alleged GVN support and encouragement of the discredited Co Son 
Mon sect; and charges, for which the Buddhists claim documentary 
proof, that the government, or elements thereof, have backhandedly 
encouraged the Republican Youth to question whether the govern- 
ment may not have been too generous in its concessions to the Bud- 
dhists. The Buddhists also claim that the GVN has quietly sent instruc- 
tions to its provincial representatives to give pro forma lip service to 
the agreement with the Buddhists for the time being, but to ready 
themselves for future repressive measures. The Buddhist hierarchy 
alleges that even now Buddhist monks and nuns in the provinces are 
being subjected to various restraints. 

10. It is difficult to pin down these charges. Judged by the re- 
gime’s past performance in dealing with political opponents, which is 
generally the way it views the Buddhist leadership, and by reports 
from others, there is probably considerable truth to these Buddhist 
assertions. However, the relative merit or truth of the Buddhist charges 
is not as important in the present context as the fact that the Buddhists 
are sticking to them, reflecting a profound chasm between them and 
the GVN. Buddhist spokesmen at Xa Loi convey the unmistakable 
impression that even if the government can satisfactorily refute these 
charges, the Buddhists will raise new charges and the militant wing 
indicate they intend to keep up the pressure until the Diem regime is 
overthrown. Thus, the Buddhists, at least those under the influence of 
Thich Tri Quang, appear to be consciously transferring their struggle 
to the political realm. Whether they are using political means to over- 
throw Diem out of honest conviction that only in this way can greater 
religious equality be assured in Vietnam, or whether more secular 
mctives are also involved, can at this time only be a matter of surmise. 
The Buddhist leaders vigorously deny accepting the help of, or being 
influenced by, outside opposition political elements, and to date there 
is little evidence with which to challenge that claim. Neverthless, it 
must be remembered that the line here between formal participation in 
religious affairs as a Buddhist monk and secular life is extremely fluid. 
The Buddhist struggle, adopted initially essentially to redress real and 
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imagined religious grievances, may well have transformed itself into 
an entirely new political ‘orce whose aims transcend the basically 
religious purposes for which it was originally set in motion. 

11. The two weeks deadline set by the Buddhists for GVN compli- 
ance with the 16 June accord passed without the previously threatened 
further Buddhist manifestations. Since then, while promising further 
suicides, *.1e Buddhists have progressively pushed back the timetable 
for their threatened acts. Their hesitation may have been caused by a 
variety of reasons, perhaps including a desire to see the effect of 
international pressures on Diem; a suspicion or even knowledge that a 
coup would be shortly attempted; and/or, a determination to wait and 
see how the rumored struggle within the GVN itself over the Buddhist 
question played itself out. In any event, it would be a mistake to 
exclude the possibility of additional self-immolations or other equally 
upsetting methods of sacrificial self-destruction. Some of the Buddhist 
leaders appear completely set on the elimination of the Diem regime 
by one means or another. 

12. There are indications that the Diem regime is aware of the 
peril which it is now in, but there are equally voluminous signs of 
divided counsel 9n how to cope with the problem. A Ngo family 
conference was held in Hue on 29 and 30 June, but unfortunately its 
results are still unknown. From the Times of Vietnam articles, which 
periodically refan the flames of controversy, from Ngo Dinh Nhu’s 
statements and from other bits of information, it appears clear that the 
Nhus were opposed to going as far as the government did in the 16 
June agreement. It seems equally clear that Secretary of State at the 
Presidency Nguyen Dinh Thuan and Vice President Tho, with Minis- 
ter of Interior Bui Van Luong included, but perhaps reluctantly, are in 
favor of the agreement they hammered out with the Buddhists and 
would like to see it honorably carried out. Ngo Dinh Can’s position on 
the Buddhist issue is the subject of conflicting reports, and the Presi- 
dent's mood is even more difficult to fathom. The best guess is that at 
the moment he is being buffeted by conflicting advice within his 
immediate entourage and by various domestic and international pres- 
sures, and that he has not yet made up his mind. Almost certainly, the 
Diem regime is currently undergoing a crisis of decision as to whether 
to adopt repressive tactics against the Buddhists or to make further 
conciliatory gestures toward them. 

13. In making that decision, Diem faces a difficult dilemma. Re- 
pressive measures, such as the arrest of his leading Buddhist antago- 
nists, might play into his enemies’ hands by creating just the pretext 
they have been looking for to move decisively against him. If he does 
nothing, he will invite international condemnation by elements ready 
to accept the Buddhists’ case against him lock, stock and barrel, as well 
as to permit the internal situation to drift even more dangerously close 
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to disaster for his regime. However, if he makes the gestures of futher 
conciliation toward the Buddhists currently being pressed upon him, 
he has no assurance that these will satisfy them and no guarantee that 
such gestures, which could be interpreted as additional signs of weak- 
ness, would not merely whet the appetite of his antagonists for further 
unsustainable concessions. Although the latter course would appear to 
be the least of several evils from Diem’s point of view, it is feared that 
it is the one least congenial to the President's temperament, and it is 
not probable that he will adopt it, regardless of the pressures imposed 
upon him. 

14. Field Dissem. State USMACV CINCPAC ARPAC PACAF 
PACFLT. 





213. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 9, 1963—noon. 


57. Following letter dated July 7, addressed to Ambassador and 
signed by Reverend Thich Tam Chau as Chairman of Inter-Sect Com- 
mittee for Defense of Buddhism, received yesterday. Letter is typed on 
official stationery of above committee. 


Begin verbatim text: 

The series of misfortunes that have been occurring to Vietnam 
Buddhism since May 8, 1963, must not be unknown to Your Excel- 
lency. It is also believed that Your Excellency has been fully informed 
of the mae ms of the situation since the signing of the joint 
communiqué een the Government of Vietnam and our Associa- 
tion. 

The whole affair now seems to be moving to a new stage, since 
police have not hesitated to bully international rters this morning, 
and we have every reason to expect the worst in the days to come. 

We then have the honor to appeal to your assistance and that of 
the U.S. forces now living on the land of Vietnam who represent, to 
our eyes, the noblest humanitarian traditions and the love for justice 
and freedom. We do not want to ask you and the citizens of the United 
States who have been giving considerable help to this country, even 
their own lives, to support us in order to overthrow the Ngo Dinh 
Diem government. We om ask you—in the name of justice and hu- 
manity—to protect our Xa Loi Pagoda and the lives of Buddhist lead- 
ers from destruction and assassination. It could not be unknown to 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority; 
Limit Distribution 
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you that nothing will withhold our government when it wants to 
achieve its aim, and a St. Barthelemy Night? is not to be excluded from 
our assumption. 

Would you please then consider the Te! of placing the Xa 
Loi Pagoda under a discreet protection of the U.S. forces now available 
in Saigon. Our promiscuity Ec) with U.S.0.M. headquarters seems to 
be a favorable factor for such an emergency. 

Please accept, Excellency, our deepest gratitude for whatever you 
will be doing for Buddhism in Vietnam. 

End verbatim text. 


Comment: | plan to get word discreetly to Chau that letter received 
and that U.S. cannot meet his request. Given fact that GVN would 
probably consider letter sufficient basis to try Chau for treason—not to 
mention propaganda use that could be made of it in raising question 
about Buddhists’ real objective—it is difficult to believe Buddhists will 
publish it. However, | do not count on rational action these days, and 
it is possible that Buddhists might consider that by publicizing letter 
they would forestall GVN repressive action. If letter is published, 
believe we will have to send written reply stating U.S. does not inter- 
vene in internal Vietnamese affairs and has no authority to provide 
security protection for Vietnamese citizens or facilities. * 


Trueheart 


* Reference is apparently to the “St. Bartholomew's Day Massacre” of Protestants in 
France, August 23-August 24, 1572 

’ As on the source text. Presumably the word should be “proximity.” 

*In telegram 62 from Saigon, July 9, the Embassy reported that word had been 
passed to Chau that the United States could not accede to the request outlined in his 
letter. Chau responded that he understood the U.S. position and did not intend to 
publish his letter. (Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) 





214. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 9, 1963—5 p.m. 


59. CINCPAC for POLAD. Embtel 44.* Thuan informed me today 
that following conversation reported reftel he had asked Diem directly 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority; 
Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. 

*In telegram 44 from Saigon, July 6, Trueheart reported that he told Thuan that 
morning that he found the situation in Saigon increasingly puzzling. On the one hand, 


Vice President Tho was sending conciliatory messages to the Buddhists and Counselor 
Continued 
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whether he planned speech on Buddhist problem. Diem said he did 
not. Thuan said he concluded that Luong in talking to CAS officer 
(Embtel 41)’ must have been referring to passage on problem con- 
tained Double Seven speech (Embtel 49). * Thuan agreed with me that 
latter not helpful. 

Thuan also indicated that he had had no success in getting GVN 
orders to provinces published and gave every evidence of having run 
out of steam on Buddhist problem. 

I toid Thuan I was most discouraged over situation and particu- 
larly lack of GVN actions. I also found offensive continuing articles in 
Times of Vietnam seeking link US with 1960 coup’ and taunt Bud- 
dhists. 

I spent all day yesterday accompanying Ambassador Bowles on 
visits to Diem, Tho, Thuan and Mau.° Buddhist problem not men- 
tioned directly by Diem in session which lasted nearly four hours nor 
was it referred to in other talks except when Bowles complimented 
Tho on June 16 agreement. Tho did not follow up. 


Trueheart 


Nhu had publicly called on the Republican Youth to support the June 16 agreement. On 
the other hand, the Times of Vietnam had published an attack on the Buddhists and had 
charged the United States with involvement in the 1960 coup attempt against the Diem 
government. At the same time, Trueheart had learned through other sources that Presi- 
dent Diem was about to make a long-anticipated conciliatory speech on the Buddhist 
question. Thuan could not explain the conflicting signals issued by his government, and 
described the situation as “un panier de crabes” He added that Diem's speech was still 
being cleared within the government. (/bid, POL 15 S VIET) 

Telegram 41 from Saigon, July 6, reported on a conversation on July 5 between 
Minister of the Interior Luong and an American official. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, Luong said that Diem would make a major speech on the Buddhist situation in the 
near future. (/bid., POL S VIET) 

* Telegram 49 from Saigon, July 8, reported on a “Double Seven’ statement made 
by President Diem on July 7. The statement contained a brief paragraph on the Buddhist 
problem, using it as an example of a problem settled in spirit of community responsibil - 
ity.” (Ibid, POL 26 S VIET) 

* The Department of State reacted sharply to the allegation of US. involvement in 
the 1960 attempt to overthrow the Diem government. Telegram 31 to Saigon, July 5, 
instructed Trueheart to deny any US. involvement, and noted, for Trueheart’s informa- 
tion, that on November 11, 1960, when Diem's palace was surrounded by artillery, 
Ambassador Durbrow had used every means at his disposal to urge both sides to avoid a 
bloodbath. (/bid., POL S VIET-US) See Forrign Relations, 1958-1960, vol. |, pp. 631 ff 

* Ambassador Chester Bowles visited Saigon on July 7 and July 8 on his way to take 
up his new post as Ambassador to India. See Documents 216 and 231 
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Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President's Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs (Bundy) 


Washington, July 9, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Vietnam 


I attach an analysis of the Buddhist crisis in South Vietnam* by 
[less than 1 line not declassified]. While | don’t believe it warrants being 
passed on to President, | think it does present a point of view which is 
shared by Ambassador Nolting. 

The main points are: 

(a) The Buddhist crisis is more political than religious. 

(b) Diem cannot be persuaded to dispense with the services of his 
family and will bly adopt more rigorous and oppressive policies 
toward the activist hist leadership. 

(c) While there has been a potentially dangerous increase in coup 

ing, it is too early to ict an overthrow of the Government 
within the next few months. 


Harriman and Hilsman would agree with (a) but would tend to 
disagree with (b) and (c). Their main point is that the United States 
must avoid allowing its own interests to be confused with those of the 
regime in Saigon. If our estimate is that Diem will take appropriate 
measures to pacify the situation and will thus survive, then in our own 
best interests we could be active in our support of him personally. If, 
on the other hand, our estimate is that his political ineptitude in recent 
weeks has so weakened his support within Vietnam that he cannot be 
expected to hold out much longer, then we should be careful to main- 
tain a reasonably friendly touch with potential leaders of non-Com- 
munist coup attempts. Our dilemma at the moment is that we cannot 
yet agree on the estimate. In general, people in Washington are some- 
what more pessimistic about Diem’s chances of riding this one out 
than people in the field. You can argue both ways on whose judgment 
is better at this particular moment. In light of this, my own judgment is 
that we are entering a period in which our policy must be one of fence 
sitting, realizing of course that such a policy constitutes something less 
than full identification between our own interests and those of Presi- 
dent Diem. 

As a practical matter, Ambassador Nolting’s return to Saigon will 
tend to encourage Diem to feel that he continues to enjoy our support. 
On balance | think that this is probably the right course to take, 


‘ Source: Kennedy Library, Schlesinger Papers, South Vietnam. Secret 
Document 212 
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provided the Department is vigorous in needling Nolting to attempt to 
guide Diem into more political measures to stabilize the situation. It is, 
perhaps, the last effort we can make in this direction and should be 
taken if only for that reason. 


It may not work, however; and we should be prepared to recall 
Nolting before Lodge's arrival if our estimate of Diem’s surviveability 
turns markedly adverse. At such a time it would be better, in my 
opinion, to leave Trueheart (the DCM) in charge pending Lodge’s 
arrival. Trueheart has handled the situation with great skill and with 
somewhat less personal involvement than Nolting and could, | think, 
be useful in maintaining a degree of flexibility in the U.S. position 
which would give Lodge a reasonably clean slate to start with. 


Michael V. Forrestal’ 


’ Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





216. Telegram From the Embassy in the Philippines to the 
Department of State’ 


Manila, July 10, 1963—5 p.m. 


46. Eyes only Rusk, Ball, Bundy, Hilsman from Bowles.’ Two 
days in South Vietnam, during which I talked at length with Diem, his 
top colleagues, US Embassy and military officials, press representa- 
tives, Indian head of ICC and other informed individuals, left me with 
profound feeling of concern. 


Situation appears paradoxical in that military measures against 
Viet Cong are making substantial progress while political outlook 
sharply deteriorates. 


Many qualified observers, in and out of government, privately 
assert that Diem regime is probably doomed and that while political 
and military risks involved in a switchover are substantial they may 
now be less dangerous than continuation of Ngo family in present 
role. 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 27 S VIET. Top Secret; Eyes Only; 
Priority; Limited Distribution. A note on the source text indicates that a copy of this 
telegram was passed to the White House on July 10 

‘ Regarding Bowles’ visit to Vietnam, July 7 and 8, see footnote 6, Document 214. 
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My personal views are necessarily tentative due to shortness of 
stay and difficulty of forming objective judgments because of deep 
commitment of almost all American observers to positions which they 
have held over a period of time and bitter impasse between US offi- 
cialdom and US press. 

However, | left Saigon with feeling that a political explosion is 
likely in foreseeable future and that a fresh US government evaluation 
of political situation is urgently needed by someone who is not emo- 
tionally involved. 

Embassy instructions for various overturn contingencies also 
needed. 

Do not believe that re-evaluation should wait until new Ambassa- 
dor arrives in September nor, with due respect to present incumbent, 
can we expect a fully balanced evaluation from those who have been 
directly concerned. 

Therefore strongly suggest some informed US official who has full 
confidence of President and Secretary visit Saigon on a most urgent 
basis. Roger Hilsman would seem to be obvious choice. However Tom 
Hughes or Mike Forrestal would be less conspicuous. 


Stevenson 





217. Special National Intelligence Estimate ' 


SNIE 53-2-63 Washington, July 10, 1963. 
THE SITUATION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Scope Note 


NIE 53-63, “Prospects in South Vietnam,” dated 17 April 1963° 
was particularly concerned with the progress of the counterinsurgency 
effort, and with the military and political factors most likely to affect 


‘Source: Department of State, INR-NIE Files. Secret; Controlled Dissem. According 
to a note on the cover sheet, “The following intelligence organizations participated in 
the preparation of this estimate: The Central Intelligence Agency and the intelligence 
organizations of the Department of State, Defense, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and NSA.” All members of the U.S. Intelligence Board concurred in this estimate on July 
10, except the Atomic Energy Commission Representative and the Assistant Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, who abstained on the grounds that the subject was 
outside their jurisdiction. The full text is printed in United States-Vietnam Relations, 
1945-1967, Book 12, pp. 529-535 

* Document 94 
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that effort. The primary purpose of the present SNIE is to examine the 
implications of recent developments in South Vietnam for the stability 
of the country, the viability of the Diem regime, and its relationship 
with the US. 


Conclusions 


A. The Buddhist crisis in South Vietnam has highlighted and 
intensified a widespread and longstanding dissatisfaction with the 
Diem regime and its style of government. If—as is likely—Diem fails 
to carry out truly and promptly the commitments he has made to the 
Buddhists, disorders will probably flare again and the chances of a 
coup or assassination attempts against him will become better than 
even. (Paras. 4, 14) 

B. The Diem regime's underlying uneasiness about the extent of 
the US involvement in South Vietnam has been sharpened by the 
Buddhist affair and the firm line taken by the US. This attitude will 
almost certainly persist and further pressure to reduce the US presence 
in the country is likely. (Paras. 10-12). 

C. Thus far, the Buddhist issue has not been effectively exploited 
by the Communists, nor does it appear to have had any appreciable 
effect on the counterinsurgency effort. We do not think Diem is likely 
to be overthrown by a Communist coup. Nor do we think the Com- 
munists would necessarily profit if he were overthrown by some com- 
bination of his non-Communist opponents. A non-Communist succes- 
sor regime might be initially less effective against the Viet Cong, but, 
given continued support from the US, could provide reasonably effec- 
tive leadership for the government and the war effort. (Paras. 7, 
5-17) 

[Here follow Part |, “Introduction”; Part Il, “The Buddhist Affair’; 
and Part Ill, “The Effect of Recent Developments on US-GVN Rela- 
tions”’.] 


IV. The Outlook 


14. If the Diem government moves effectively to fulfill its 16 June 
commitments, much of the resentment aroused by the Buddhist con- 
troversy could be allayed. However, even if relations between the 
GVN and the Buddhists are smoothed over, the general discontent 
with the Diem regime which the crisis has exacerbated and brought to 
the fore is likely to persist. Further, if—as is probable—the regime is 
dilatory, inept, and insincere in handling Buddhist matters, there will 
probably be renewed demonstrations, and South Vietnam will proba- 
bly remain in a state of domestic political tension. Under these circum- 
stances, the chances of a non-Communist assassination or coup at- 
tempt against Diem will be better than even. We cannot exclude the 
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possibility of an attempted Communist coup, but a Communist at- 
tempt will have appreciably less likelihood of success so long as the 
majority of the government's opponents and critics remain—as they 
are now—alert to the Communist peril. 

15. The chances of a non-Communist coup—and of its success— 
would become greater in the event renewed GVN/Buddhist confron- 
tation should lead to large-scale demonstrations in Saigon. More or 
less prolonged riot and general disorder would probably result-—with 
the security forces confused over which side to support. Under such 
circumstances, a small group, particularly one with prior contingency 


plans for such an eventuality, might prove able to topple the govern- 
ment. Conversely, a continued or resumed truce between the GVN 


and the Buddhists would serve to reduce the likelihood of such an 
overthrow. 

16. Any attempt to remove Diem will almost certainly be directed 
against Nhu as well, but should Nhu survive Diem, we are virtually 
certain that he would attempt to gain power—in the first instance 
probably by manipulating the constitutional machinery. We do not 
believe that Nhu’s bid would succeed, despite the personal political 
base he has sought to build through the Republican Youth (of which 
he is the overt, uniformed head), the strategic hamlet program (whose 
directing Interministerial Committee he chairs), and in the army. He 
and his wife have become too much the living symbols of all that is 
disliked in the present regime for Nhu’s personal political power to 
long outlive his brother. There might be a struggle with no little 
violence, but enough of the army would almost certainly move to take 
charge of the situation, either rallying behind the constitutional suc 
cessor to install Vice President Tho or backing another non-Commu- 
nist civil leader or a military junta. 

17. A non-Communist successor regime might prove no more 
effective than Diem in fighting the Viet Cong; indeed at least initially it 
might well prove considerably less effective, and the counterin- 
surgency effort would probably be temporarily disrupted. However, 
there is a reasonably large pool of under-utilized but experienced and 
trained manpower not only within the military and civilian sectors of 
the present government but also to some extent, outside. These ele- 
ments, given continued support from the US, could provide reason- 
ably effective leadership for the government and the war effort. 
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218. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 11, 1963—8 p.m. 


73. Hilsman from Nolting. CINCPAC for POLAD. Had long, pri- 
vate and very frank talk with Thuan this afternoon after briefings here. 
We discussed strategy for my talk with Diem tomorrow morning.* 
Thuan feels dangers of Buddhist tensions somewhat reduced, but he 
still worried. | have conviction that he is honestly working for govern- 
ment and not infected by coup plotting. 

One encouraging development is appointment this morning of 
government commission, headed by Inspector General of Administra- 
tion, a Buddhist, to receive and investigate complaints from Buddhist 
association regarding implementation June 16 agreements. Offsetting 
this, Thuan told me of request to Vice President from Buddhist leaders 
to come to see them in Xa Loi Pagoda. Declining this invitation, Tho 
countered by inviting Buddhist leaders to meet with him, Thuan and 
Minister of Interior Luong, or with him alone either at office or home. 
Buddhists declined. 


Further reports and assessment this situation will follow. 
Trust statement made at airport upon arrival’ was acceptable. 


Tried to play it down the middle by statement prepared on airplane, 
rather than trying to field a raft of questions dealing with extremely 
sensitive points in this situation. 


Nolting 


‘Source. Department of State, Central Files, POL S VIET. Secret, Limit Distribution 
Repeated to CINCPAC. Nolting returned to his post on July 11. An article in The New 
York Times on july 9, p. 6, stated that Nolting was returning to Vietnam with a personal 
message for President Diem from President Kennedy Nolting did meet with President 
Kennedy on july 8 before he left Washington, but he was not given any message to 
convey. (/hd., Office of the Historian, Vietnam Interviews, Notting. june 1, 1984) On 
baby 10, the Department of State informed the Embassy in Saigon that the Spokesman of 

had demed the report and had stated There has been no change in our 

saliey toward Viet-Nam. Sciam "O0 to Saigon’ bey te. hid. Coned Pn POLS 

Pe in that country.” (Telegram 49 to Saigon, July 10; sid. Central Files, POL S 
US) 


Nolting did not cable a separate report of this conversation to Washington For a 
combined assessment of his initial conversations with Diem. see telegram 85. infra 
No report of this statement has been found 
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219. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 15, 1963—1 p.m. 


85. CINCPAC for POLAD. Herewith is interim report of situation 
here as | see it, after two days of intensive briefings, discussions with 
American, Vietnamese, and foreign officials and private citizens, in- 
cluding American newsmen, and some sampling of Saigon opinion. 

Our patient, I think, is still on critical list, but improving. Difficul- 
ties seem to be confined mainly to larger cities, affecting only slightly 
peasant population in central coastal areas and not at all in Delta. 
Saigon and Hue are still very volatile and people are scared. Buddhist 
Association leaders, unfortunately, can still take initiative to bring 
down government, but seem to be hesitant to do so. Each day that 
passes slightly increases chances of surmounting this crisis. Coup ru- 
mors are rife and evidence of plotting exists, but it is my present 
judgmert that no direct intervention in this matter on our part would 
be helpful or wise. (Have passed the word on position to be taken if 
approached, as per instruction.) * 

Restoration of Diem’'s confidence in US intentions, badly shaken 
by several happenings in past weeks, and subsequent leading of him 
to take more positive and sensible political actions, will take some 
time. | have spent seven hours with him since my return and have, 
Thuan reports, made some headway, but I have nothing of signifi- 
cance to report in terms of concrete actions or decisions. He is hurt by 
what he considers misrepresentations and calumnies (both in Viet- 
Nam and outside), torn by conflicting advice, resentful of US pressure, 
and not completely in control of his government's actions (Nhus). He 
is, in brief, in a martyr’s mood himself. We have not yet been able to 

him to snap cut of it, make a virtue of necessity, and take his 
case fully and candidly directly to the people. We are still working on 
this. In my judgment, his motives and intentions are still good; some 
of his resentments and suspicions concerning the Buddhist agitation 
are well-founded. He is visibly tired. Our main problem at moment is 
to get him relaxed enough to take the helm and steer the ship on a true 
and sensible course. 

[During] this difficult period, | think our best bet is to work quietly 
along existing guidelines. While making our views and especially US 
domestic considerations amply clear, we should not try to blueprint 
his course for him. Specifically, we should not reiterate our threat of 


Source. Department of State, Central Files. POL S VIET Secret; Limit Distribution 
Repeated to London, Paris, Phnom Penh, Vientiane, Bangkok, and CINCTAC 

No such instruction has been found Wood underscored the reference to an in- 
struction in the source text. and put a question mark in the margin 
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disassociation, nor feel stuck with it if other means of easing the 
situation (even the passage of time) work in favor of a political modus 
vivendi here. Rather, | think, we should continue, as has been done, to 
tell him the facts of life about public opinion at home and let him work 
out his own accommodation. We will continue to defend the legitimate 
rights of US newsmen here (I have again made very firm representa- 
tions to Diem on the Browne-Arnett case), * but I think we must accept 
the fact that we will probably continue to have a generally bad press 
for some time, until political calm returns and we can demonstrate the 
success of the overall strategy and plan. With luck—I emphasize 
this—{and?] an appearance of calm determination’ on the part of 
Americans to see this crisis surmounted, | believe there is a reasonably 
good chance of reestablishing the basis for continued progress here. 


Nolting 


See Documents 210 and 211 
* Wood underscored the reference to an appearance of calm determination im the 
source text. and added the marginal notation N B 





220. Memorandum From the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs (Rice) to the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, July 15, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Reports that Brother Nhu 1s Planning a Coup 


We have four reports’ from Vietnamese Generals of a July 11 
meeting of Nhu with officers of that rank. Two (or possibly three) of 
these reports indicate that Nhu may be planning a coup. We think it 
not unlikely, however, that Nhu is responding to reports of coup 
plotting among the Generals themselves, seeking to confuse and di- 
vide them, smoke out their intentions, and rally those which he can 
reach by such blandishments as “active” assignments. He may have 


Source. Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, POL 26 
Coup Rumors. Secret. Drafted by Heawner and initialed by Rice A note on the source 
text reads Secretary Saw Also sent to Ball. Harriman. and johnson 

These reports are identified and analyzed in Tab A below The four reports were 
also attached to the source text. but not printed 
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had the additional intention of improving his personal position with 
the Generals against the possibility that they will successfully mount a 
coup. 

The four reports are not wholly consistent with one another, but 
the following emerges from all four: (1) Nhu asked the Generals for 
their support; (2) Nhu criticized the government and/or his brothers 
during the meeting; (3) Nhu extended an olive branch to the Generals 
by being very cordial and by promising ‘active’ assignments to all. 

General Khanh reported Nhu asked for “personal support’; Gen- 
eral Kim stated Nhu said he would not blame the Generals if they 
were thinking of a coup and that he would be with them; General Cao 
merely said that Nhu had asked for their cooperation in meeting the 
present crisis. One unnamed “general officer” who may or may not 
have attended the meeting reported that Nhu had spoken of a ‘light- 
ning” coup with himself leading it. But a large meeting of this sort 
would not provide a suitably secure forum in which to make a serious 
proposal of this sort, and Nhu’s position on the Buddhist crisis is not 
one which would be most likely to appeal to dissatisfied officers. 

Unless the Buddhist crisis deepens, the longer the various coup 
plots incubate, the less likelihood of anything hatching. We have not 
yet heard that any coup group has developed a well articulated plan 
with much chance of success, nor do the Generals appear to be 
united—and Nhu’s move is probably shrewdly intended, among other 
things, to prevent their uniting. However, this does not eliminate the 
possibility of a plan being suddenly attempted. We have heard of 
several, but the better a plan was the less likely we would be to learn 
of it in advance. 

The joint Embassy/CAS evaluation of the four reports (Tab A), 
together with the reports themselves (Tabs B to E) are attached. 


[Tab A] 


Central Intelligence Agency Information Report ’ 


TDCSDB-3 /655,524 Washington, July 13, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Comments on reports of Ngo Dinh Nhu’s coup plotting 


Following are the joint Embassy/CAS comments on the four re- 
ports concerning the 11 July 1963 meeting at Joint General Staff Head- 
quarters. The first of these came from Brigadier General Van Thanh 





‘Secret; No Foreign Dissem; No Dissem Abroad; Background Use Only 
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Cao, delegate to the eastern provinces, Saigon AmEmbtel 80,* two 
other reports on 12 July, one from Brigadier General Nguyen Khanh 
Commanding General II Corps, TDCSDB-3/655,512 [document num- 
ber not declassified], and the other from a general officer, TDCSDB-3/ 
655,512 [document number not declassified]. The fourth report is from 
Brigadier General Le Van Kim, Ministry of National Defense, 
TDCSDB-3 /655,523 [document number not declassified]. ° 

1. All of these reports have some elements in common. They 
differ widely in detail and emphasis. Common elements are: 


a. The meeting was called by Nhu; 

b. Nhu criticized the Government of Vietnam (GVN) handling of 
the Buddhist crisis; 

c. Nhu promised the Generals a more active role in the war and 
promised to give those Generals whose positions are sinecures legiti- 
mate responsibilities; and, 

d. Nhu made an appeal for the loyalty of the Generals (to whom 
is the question). 


2. Actually there may have been two meetings between Nhu and 
the Generals on 11 July. The first was a formal meeting at Joint Gen- 
eral Staff offices. The second followed immediately after the first at the 
Officers Club at the Joint General Staff. The general officer states 
clearly that his report derives from the Officers Club talk, although he 
attended both meetings. We are not clear as to those present at either 
meeting. General Khanh states that there were “about fourteen” 
Generals in attendance when Nhu made the remarks he reported. 
Including newly appointed Brigadier General Do Cao Tri, there are 
now nineteen generals in the Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
(ARVN). 

3. The general officer's report is the only one of the three which is 
explicit with regard to a coup led by Nhu. With respect to specificity, it 
is worth noting that Khanh, Cao, and Kim have had long time rela- 
tionships with the individuals to whom they spoke. 

4. It is worthwhile to compare the remarks attributed to Nhu by 
the general officer with the report of the conversation between Nhu 
and an American observer on 25 June, CSDB-3 /655,373.° At that time 
Nhu indicated, as he had previously, that if he believed the govern- 
ment, meaning Diem, was becoming servile to the United States, he 
himself would lead a coup d'etat. 

5. Both Cao's report and Khanh’s reports indicate that Nhu’'s 
remarks had some considerable impact upon the Generals. Cao be- 
lieved that Nhu’s statements had relieved the critical situation, at least 
iemporarily. Khanh stated that Nhu had been convincing in his re- 





‘ Dated July 12, not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, POL 15 S VIET) 
Dated July 12, not printed 
Not found 
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quest for loyalty and support, and that he believed that the majority of 
the general officers would support Nhu. It was not clear from Khanh’s 
remarks that this support would be provided within the context of a 
coup detat. On the other hand, Kim thought that the majority of the 
Generals reacted negatively. According to the general officer, Major 
General Nguyen Ngoc Le, Chief of Veterans Affairs, commented on 12 
July that he believed that the Generals should proceed without Nhu 
since Nhu only sought to save himself. We are inclined to believe that 
if the Generals should consent to support Nhu, it would be from their 
point of view a temporary marriage of convenience. 


6. It is still too early to evaluate exactly what Nhu may have in 
mind. It is possible that the general officer has misread Nhu’'s remarks 
which were possibly made in the same vein as Nhu’: comments to an 
American observer on 25 June. This interpretation, however, must 
take into consideration Nhu’s statement that the coup must be staged 
overnight and must be lightning fast followed by a turnover of power 
from the general officers to civilian control. It is difficult to believe that 
this construction could be based on the sometimes vague and theoreti- 
cal utterances of Nhu. 


7. We believe that some Generals are planning, or at the very 
least, far more intensively thinking about, coup action. How the 
Generals plans or intentions may be advanced or retarded by Nhu’s 


remarks is too early to tell. 


8. Even if one accepts the general officer's accourt, it does not 
necessarily follow that Nhu is in fact contemplating a coup. It is 
possible that Nhu is seeking to entrap the Generals in sone fashion 
and might even be doing so with the knowledge of Diem. 


9. As a subsidiary comment, we conclude from these four reports 
that Major General Tran Van Don, Commander of the ARVN, claim to 
be a member of a coup group, TDCS-3/552,822’ [document number 
not declassified] comprising most of the general officers is exaggerated. 
From these reports, it does not emerge that the Generals have reached 
a consensus or are plotting as a single group, rather that there may be 
two or more groups among them. * 


10. Field Dissem. None. 





' See footnote 2, Document 212. 

“On July 15, an individual associated with the Tuyen group reportedly said that 
their coup would occur “soon”, but not before July 20. (CIA Information Report, 
TDCSDB-3/655,588, July 16; U.S. Army Military Historical Institute, Kraemer Papers, 
VN 61-63) According to another report, on July 16, General Duong Van Minh, Military 
Adviser to President Diem, lent weight to reports of the general military desire to 
remove President Diem and “advocated” a change of government in South Vietnam. 
(CIA Information Report TDCSDB-3/655,605, July 18; ibid.) 
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221. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State ' 


Saigon, July 16, 1963—1 p.m. 


91. CINCPAC for POLAD. At 0900 group estimated at over 100 
bonzes gathered before Ambassador's residence (Amb was at office). 
Bonze Nghiep who has covered public relations for Buddhists made 
address in English over portable loud speaker. Nghiep requested US 
Government pursue any possible means solve Buddhist problem in 
Vietnam as soon as possible. Stated Buddhists are not VC and have 
never made use of anyone including VC nor are Buddhists exploited 
by VC. Buddhists are anti-Communist but want cessation of GVN 
terrorizing, kidnaping and arresting Buddhist monks and nuns. Bud- 
dhists completely disagree with GVN communiqué on flying of flag; 
believe flag symbol of all Buddhist aspirations not of only one Bud- 
dhist association. Buddhists favor US aid, US weapons, etc. but disa- 
gree with use of aid and weapons to suppress Buddhism in South 
Vietnam. 


Following Nghiep address bonzes commenced chanting. Report- 
ers for international and local press were present (reportedly were 
advised that some event was forthcoming). Buddhist signs displayed 
following slogans: ‘Buddhist flag must be for all Buddhists’; “request 
government keep its promises faithfully’; “free world and USA are 
expected to do anything possible for Buddhist problem’. Police 
cordoned off residence from block away. Small crowds gathered on 
fringe cordoned area. 

At 10:30 approximately 140 bonzes and nuns formed square in 
front of residence. Bonze speaking in Vietnamese and English repeated 
appeal to US and free world nations to intercede with GVN to force 
GVN implement joint communiqué. Bonze also stated demonstration 
was sample of what would continue take place and someone will be 
sacrificed if Buddhist demands not met. Initial reports indicated Bud- 
dhists might be planning carry out burning on spot. Spectators, uni- 
formed police and plainclothesmen estimated at 500 people. At 10:55 
group dispersed with bonzes and nuns proceeding to Xa Loi Pagoda, 
where they state they will commence two-day fast. 


As of 11:20 area quiet. 


Foreign press operated freely throughout demonstration and were 
in no way interfered with by police. 


Nolting 


‘ Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Confidential; Opera- 
tional Immediate. Repeated to CINCPAC 
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222. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 16, 1963—8 p.m. 


92. CINCPAC for POLAD. Reference: Embassy's telegram 91.* 
When it appeared at about 10:30 that another self-immolation might 
be imminent, | telephoned Thuan and asked him to see Diem urgently. 
I proposed that President get word to demonstrators immediately by 
loudspeaker truck that he would be addressing people personally at a 
stated hour, preferably noon. Told Thuan I judged we're at eleventh 
hour and personal action by Diem required. Thuan said he agreed and 
would go immediately to Diem. I asked to see Diem myself if Thuan 
thought it would be helpful. 

About 15 minutes after above call, word received that demonstra- 
tion at residence appeared be breaking up and Bonzes planning return 
to Xa Loi to commence fast. I relayed this to Thuan (who had not yet 
been able to see Diem), but told him in my judgment personal address 
by President still urgently required. | offered provide some suggestions 
on content and am doing so. 


Nolting 


Source; Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC 
* Supra 





223. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 17, 1963—11 a.m. 


95. CINCPAC for POLAD. Reference: Department's telegram 81.’ 
In confused situation here, believe | should state my present views on 
basic issue involved before possible decisions taken Washington re- 
garding “disassociation” or other public statement changing US offi- 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC 
‘In telegram 81 to Saigon, July 16, the Department asked, inter alia, for the Em- 
bassy's assessment of whether, in light of the demonstration before the Ambassador's 
residence and other Buddhist gestures looking for U.S. support, radical and activist 
elements might be assuming control of the Buddhist leadership. (/bid.) 
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cial position. My view is that Buddhist agitation is now predominantly 
controlled by activists and radical elements aimed at the overthrow of 
GVN. It may or may not be deliberately connected with coup piots by 
military officers, but Buddhists almost certainly aware of these 


This is said without condoning Diem’s failure to meet the problem 
in a timely and politically realistic way. (Report just received on what 
may be some forward movement by him will follow soonest.)’ In 
present circumstances, believe US Government should take no imme- 
diate action to change balance of its position, even though I realize 
press reports of what appear to be repressive police actions today will 
generate a good deal of heat. * 


Nolting 





7 
- * 
arrra 


The Embassy reported. in telegram 96 from Saigon. july 17. that a series of 
Buddhist demonstrations in and around Saigon that morning had twice led the police to 
take demonstrators away in trucks to the outskirts of the atv. At Giac Minh Pagoda in 
Choilon, the police action involved violence US evewitnesses report that without any 
apparent provocation from crowd, police kicked, slugged and clubbed bonzes and lay 
people and loaded them forcibly im trucks Beatings continued while people on floors of 
trucks Polce then proceeded stnp loud speaker and banners from pagoda and sealed 
off pagoda with barbed wire (Department of State. Central Files. SOC 14-15 VIET) 





224. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 17, 1963—6 p.m. 


98. CINCPAC for POLAD. Almost continuous discussions, prob- 
ings and negotiations with Diem, Nhu and Thuan have been aimed at 
averting political upheaval here. Some results beginning to show 
Question of course, is whether Diem will take action and demonstrate 
his sincerity to his people (and to the world) in time and in manner to 
save himself and his government. I hence bore down increasing!y hard 
on requirements from our side—in terms of U.S. public and Congres- 
sional opinion. In very frank discussion with Nhu yesterday (during 
which there was no sign whatsoever of any designs on his part to 
overthrow Diem), | was able to get his promise to support a move by 





Source. Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate, Limit Distribution Repeated to CINCPAC 
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Diem to take GVN’'s case to the people in a broad and magnanimous 
way aimed at calming the situation. This promise extracted despite 
Nhu's conviction that Buddhist agitation represents no real threat. 


Thuan reports this morning that Diem talked with Nhu last night 
following our conversation, agreed in principle that he would make 
such a move, and directed that speech be written by Tho committee. 
Speech, according to Thuan, was to contain not only a general appeal 
but further specifics for guaranteeing full religious liberties and imple- 
mentation June 16 agreements. 

Upon hearing of further demonstrations in Saigon this morning 
(septel), ~ | called Thuan stressing necessity to act quickly. I urged that 
Diem not wait until committee had completed draft speech, but that he 
should immediately make a general appeal for calm and order and 
engage his own prestige re fulfillment June 16 agreements; this to be 
followed as soon as possible by fuller and more specific delineation of 
measures to be taken. Thuan is now trying to sell this. | have given 
draft speech * to Thuan for possible use in this connection. 


Incidentally, Thuan reported that Diem agreed last night not to 
rely exclusively on Province Chiefs’ reports re religious grievances, but 
to make special investigations from Saigon of all Buddhist complaints. 
This may be belated reaction to our continued questioning of informa- 
tion on which some of his decisions and non-actions have been based. 


As to prospects here, experience has demonstrated, | think, that 
there is enormous potentia’ for stretch in Vietnamese body politic. 
Events which normally would indicate imminent downfall of a gov- 
ernment would not necessarily do so here. | continue to feel there is 
reasonably good prospect of GVN’s surmounting the present two- 
headed crisis (Buddhist agitation and coup plotting). It is, of course, 
imperative that Diem come forward with positive appeal and meas- 
ures, and this has been made amply clear to him. We have the promise 
of Nhu’s support to this end. We may therefore have sufficient influ- 
ence working in same direction to get Diem to move, although no one 
can guarantee what the baby will look like if and when it is born. 


Thuan has just informed us that he expects President will deliver 
speech today. If it is sufficiently forthcoming and conciliatory (will 
cable opinion this point when text available), | believe it is important 
that US promptly make supporting statement,‘ expressing confidence 
in GVN intent to carry through on June 16 agreement and to pursue 
anti-Communist struggle with support of all patriotic Vietnamese. 


See footnote 4. supra 
Not found 
*See Documents 228 and 229 
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Prompt action of this sort by USG will, I believe, have important effect 
in getting Buddhists to limit themselves to religious objectives and in 
discouraging coup plotters. 


Nolting 





225. Editorial Note 


On July 17 at 4 p.m., President Kennedy held a press conference 
at the Department of State. A correspondent asked if the difficulties 
between the Buddhists and the South Vietnamese Government were 
impeding the effectiveness of U.S. aid in the war against the Viet 
Cong. The President answered: 


“Yes, I think it has. I think it is unfortunate that this dispute has 
arisen at the very time when the military struggle has been going 
better than it has been going in many months. I would hope that some 
solution could be reached for this dispute, which certain nasa 
religious dispute, and because we have invested a tremendous amount 
of effort and it is going quite well.” 


He next expressed his hope that the dispute would be settled to 
allow a stable government in South Vietnam, able to maintain national 
independence, and that “behind this military shield put up by the 
Vietnamese people they can reach an agreement on the civil disturb- 
ances and also in respect for the rights of others. That's our hope. 
That's our effort.” (Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 
John FE. Kennedy, 1963, page 569) 





226. Memorandum of a Conversation, Saigon, July 17, 1963' 


PARTICIPANTS 


Mr. Ngo Dirh Nhu, Political Counselor to the President of the Republic of 
Vietnam 
The Honorable Robert |. Manning, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 





Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 7/1/ 
63-7 /20/63. Secret. Drafted by Wright. The source text bears the incorrect date June 17 
Manning was sent to Vietnam by President Kennedy to investigate and report on the 


Continued 
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Mr. John M. Mecklin, Counselor of Embassy for Public Affairs 
Mr. Truong Buu Khanh, Vietnam Press 
Mr. Marshall Wnght, Special Assistant to Mr. Manning 


Mr. Manning expressed his appreciation for this chance to talk 
with Mr. Nhu and said he had wanted for some time to come to 
Southeast Asia, an area he had never visited. Mr. Manning said that he 
was responsible in the Department of State for dealing with matters 
bearing upon public and political opinion, and hoped to be able to 
return to Washington with more complete information and a better 
understanding of this area of US/ Vietnamese relations. 


Mr. Nhu said he was very glad to see Mr. Manning, particularly 
because the area of Mr. Manning's responsibility, public and political 
opinion, is the area in which the Government of Vietnam is weakest. 
Mr. Nhu said that Vietnam is a very underdeveloped country insofar 
as public relations are concerned and in its sensitivity to U.S. and 
world public opinion. Mr. Nhu said the two fields in which GVN 
development was most laggard were: 1) the collection and use of 
security intelligence; 2) dealing with public opinion and public rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Manning said that as a former journalist and a political ap- 
pointee of the Kennedy Administration, he was deeply interested in 
the practical aspects of government public relations work. Sometimes 
the practical solution to Government public opinion problems lies in 
simplicity, rather than a massive and formal government public rela- 
tions program. 

Mr. Nhu agreed but said that there were certain principles which 
are traditional and which have not been respected and which must be 
observed. 

Mr. Manning said that there are two kinds of principles, both very 
important. The first has to do with reporting itself, and is the justifica- 
tion for the resentment which the victims feel when they are subjected 
to unfair and unobjective reporting. Secondly, there is also the impor- 
tant operating principle for the United States in the kind of involve- 
ment in which it finds itself in Vietnam. The realities of American 
politics make it essential that there be some kind of scrutiny in report- 
ing of U.S. involvement. The American political system is such that 
U.S. Government involvement in a situation such as obtains in Viet- 
nam requires, as air requires oxygen, that U.S. correspondents be 
present to observe and to formulate and transmit reports back to the 
American people. 


type of problems relating to American journalists which had led to the telegram sent to 
the President by a group of journalists on July 7, Document 211 
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Mr. Nhu said that in theory he agreed with Mr. Manning and he 
thought it would all work well if we could cap our efforts with success, 
but, Mr. Nhu asked, is it possible to reach success if the U.S. corre- 
spondents do not stick to the principles of fair and objective reporting?” 
Mr. Nhu said that the GVN feeling of irritability at the American 
correspondents was due not so much to unjustified as to unfair report- 
ing. He understood how the American reporters had arrived at their 
views and even recognized that there is some justification for their 
point of view, for the following three reasons. 

First, the many “bad rumors” both in the United States and in 
Vietnam, start with high GVN officials in authoritative positions close 
to the President. This is an old phenomenon, and there have been 
fewer bad rumors from Vietnamese Government officials in the past 
year. However, the U.S. press, Congressional figures, and even many 
U.S. executive officials, have received their “inside information” not 
from opposition sources but from GVN officials themselves. Mr. Nhu 
said he could not blame the Americans for attaching credence to anti- 
government information received from such sources. 


Mr. Nhu digressed to observe that he was speaking to Mr. Man- 
ning very frankly about this matter, for without candor there could be 
no useful results from their talk. 


Mr. Manning expressed his appreciation and agreed that candor 
needed 


Mr. Nhu said he was not simply imagining that GVN officials 
were the source of many of the bad rumors. He knew of many specific 
cases. For example, he knew who had given Senator Mansfield mis- 
leading and inaccurate information. How, Mr. Nhu asked, can you 
expect U.S. reporters not to believe these close friends of President 
Diem? However wrong, therefore, the views of the American corre- 
spondents, Mr. Nhu did not blame them and, in fact, understood them 
and their point of view. 

Rhetorically, Mr. Nhu asked why the high-ranking GVN officials 
disseminated these untruths, and more importantly, the half truths? 
He said such behavior was characteristic of underdeveloped countries 
where information is imperfect and public relations policies were inef- 
fective. The Government officials themselves know most imperfectly 
the true situation and in their own confusion and ignorance lead them 
to confuse and to pass on inaccurate impressions to newsmen on 
subjects in which they had no real competence. From his own experi- 
ence, Mr. Nhu thought that the study system which the Government 
of Vietnam has been holding for the past year had obtained great 
results in giving to high GVN officials a more complete and more 
accurate understanding of the national situation and of the activities of 
the Vietnamese Government. 


was 
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Mr. Nhu said it had been American friends who had advised of 
this system and that American money had been made available in 
some cases to help finance the activity. Mr. Nhu said that a wide range 
of people from university professors to village leaders have personally 
told him that these study sessions have afforded them their first real 
opportunity to make a proper assessment of the situation in Vietnam. 

Mr. Nhu said that there had been a number of innovations since 
the creation of the Committee for Strategic Hamlets: 1) institutional 
reform; 2) study sessions and a more active public information pro- 
gram; 3) the Montagnard program; 4) (translated incomprehensively— 
not understood in French). These innovations plus the Strategic Ham- 
let program, had created a sense of momentum as well as a better 
understanding among the people of Vietnam's just cause. 

Mr. Nhu then said there were two other reasons why high gov- 
ernment officials gave misleading and inaccurate information to corre- 
spondents, and both of these reasons were also related to the fact that 
Vietnam is an underdeveloped country. First, it is characteristic of 
officials in underdeveloped countries to think themselves capable of 
holding higher positions. Mr. Nhu emphasized he was speaking not of 
the opposition but of GVN officials. This dissatisfaction with their 
position led them sometimes into captious and critical remarks con- 
cerning government programs. Second, a lack of candor and honesty is 
a requisite among the subject peoples under a colonial government. 
People therefore learn never to speak with complete honesty and 
candor but to color their remarks according to their auditors. Many of 
the Vietnamese people and officials have yet to grow out of this 
colonial mentality. On every issue they have three or four attitudes to 
express, depending upon their interlocutor. It therefore becomes very 
difficult for Americans (both reporters and other Americans) to know 
what is objective and what is not. 

Mr. Nhu said he had made a special study of this matter and had 
to confess that despite his study and despite the fact that he was a 
Vietnamese himself, he found it extremely difficult to know the real 
opinion of the Vietnamese who came to see him. 

For the reasons stated above, Mr. Nhu said, Americans of all 
kinds (professors, intellectuals, government officials) cannot be 
blamed if their talks with Vietnamese leave the Americans confused as 
to where the truth stands. Mr. Nhu said he knew that his govern- 
ment's efforts could not succeed unless a favorable climate for the free 
discussion of all problems was created. However, a great effort had 
bees; made in this direction in the past year and there had been 
progress. The U.S. public opinion at the present time is founded on the 
total sum of the rumors built up over the last seven or eight years. It is 
this foundation which makes American public opinion so hostile to the 
Government of Vietnam. Mr. Nhu said he was trying to dissipate the 
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rumors and untruths through frank talks with Americans, particularly 
American officials. He stated that he would continue to try to sit down 
and talk with Americans as brothers and comrades. Mr. Nhu said it 
was not his job to defend the present regime. Rather, it was his 
ambition to solve the very problem of underdevelopment and the 
effects of underdevelopment on public opinion. 

Mr. Nhu said he recognized fully the importance of Mr. Man- 
ning's second principle. He understood that the United States cannot 
change its institutions to please the Vietnamese Government, but the 
situation is a very delicate one. He recognized that U.S. opinion is 
impatient with the fact that, despite the massive infusion of U.S. aid to 
Vietnam, the political, economic and social situation in Vietnam still 
does not correspond perfectly to the U.S. pattern. 

Mr. Nhu stated he realized there was a kind of “bad U.S. con- 
science about this war, but one cannot win a war with a bad con- 
science.” What is needed, Mr. Nhu said, is not perfection—but im- 
provement. 

The problem is not merely a Vietnamese problem but a world- 
wide one. The starting point here and in Thailand, and in all other 
underdeveloped countries, is the serious difficulty of trying to create a 
democracy in an underdeveloped land. The critical and almost insolu- 
ble problem is how to build democratic institutions upon an underde- 
veloped foundation. In Vietnam the Strategic Hamlet program aims at 
solving this contradiction between the state of development and 
yearnings for democracy. 

Mr. Nhu observed wryly that he had now done his mea culpa and 
would like to speak about the American correspondents. Their attitude 
is a systematic refusal to listen to, to understand or to report the 
attitude of the Vietnamese Government. The American correspon- 
dents deliberately reflect in their reporting only one point of view and 
that is the point of view of those hostile to the GVN. This applies not 
only to Vietnamese officials but also to sympathetic American officials. 
For example, the American correspondents were not interested in Ad- 
miral Felt’s ideas. They refused to attend a press conference of Admiral 
Felt's last week. In fact, they consistently refused even to approach 
anyone who had a view or a vision different thar their own. This 
attitude does not accord with a true journalistic attitude. The U.S. 
public needs to be informed of the whole picture. Mr. Nhu said he did 
not ask that the American correspondents tell lies, but was offended 
by their refusal of invitations to see or to hear anything not in accord 
with their own views. 

Mr. Nhu said that these young reporters want nothing less than to 
make a government. This was, indeed, an exalting ambition. It was a 
stimulating pastime indeed for three or four of them to get together on 
a concerted effort to overthrow and to create governments. They find 
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in the United States an atmosphere receptive to their efforts because 
U.S. Congressional and executive officials have, for years, been influ- 
enced by GVN officials to adopt attitudes inimical to the Diem regime 
Everything is set for a fundamental reassessment by the United States 
of the situation in Vietnam. All conditions are favorable for a complete 
U.S. change of policy in Vietnam. It is a great opportunity and it would 
be tremendous sacrifice for those hostile to the Diem regime to give up 
this opportunity 

Mr. Nhu said that these were the realities and it was necessary for 
a Vietnamese patrict to face them squarely. He said that a change of 
government now would be of benefit only to the Communists. Yet he 
realized how difficult it was for the Americans, and for this reason he 
had been thinking of a different kind of aid. a kind of aid which would 
not involve any moral commitment on the part of the United States to 
the Vietnamese Government, but would, nonetheless, continue to be 
effective in content 

Mr. Nhu said he was thinking along these lines because he real- 
ized that what is now going on in Vietnam, if presented in a certain 
way, cannot but affect the state of the Kennedy Administration. Mr 
Nhu observed that President Kennedy is a Catholic and therefore is in 
a kind of minority. Mr. Nhu said that he, too, was a Catholic, but 
tended to mistrust other Catholics because he found that Catholics 
always have a guilt complex. Mr. Nhu said that if one is afflicted with 
a guilt complex there is a very great difficulty in following through on 
an effective program of action 

Mr. Nhu said that he was thinking of aid along the lines of the 
wartime Lend Lease program. Such a program would have the advan- 
tage of more flexibility and it would not commit the United States 
Government in the Vietnamese fight against communism. Mr. Nhu 
said he did not know very much about Lend Lease but believed that 
such a program presupposed the existence of a plan. In an underdevel- 
oped country a perfect and complete plan was, by definition, impossi- 
ble. Insisting upon one has only the effect of delaying the provision of 
aid. 

Mr. Nhu said that he was attracted to the idea of changing the 
U.S. assistance to Vietnam to a Lend Lease type program because of 
the precedent of such a program in World War Il. He said that Ameri- 
can aid to Stalin in World War Il obviously involved no moral commit- 
ment. The United States was fighting Hitler and was prepared to help 
anyone who was fighting Hitler. In that situation U.S. aid did not 
imply any approval of the aid recipient 

Mr. Nhu said that his idea on Lend Lease was a strictly personal 
thing. However, he observed, if we are to succeed in Vietnam—and if 
the United States’ worldwide strategy against communism is to suc- 
ceed-—the US. aid policy must be revised. 
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Mr. Mecklin asked if, under the type program envisioned by Mr 
Nhu, the United States would continue to have an advisory role in 
Vietnam. Mr. Nhu responded that he supposed it would work as it had 
in Russia where he understood there were a qumber of American 
advisors. in fact, said Mr. Nhu, Vietnam would doubtless ask for more 
Vietnam had a great need for advisors, particularly editors. The 
Vietnamese can write nothing effective publicizing their own cause 
because they are too scrupulous. People ask why President Diem does 
not talk more often to the Vietnamese people. as do the American 
presidents. A major reason is simply the lack of ghost writers 

As an example of the inability of the Vietnamese Government to 
present its own case, Mr. Nhu cited the GVN White Paper on Commu- 
nist violations of the Geneva Convention. He said the United States 
had to send Mr. Jorden to Vietnam im order to get an effective job 
done 

Mr. Nhu said the Vietnamese cannot understand Americans 
Therefore they needed someone to help them interpret themselves for 
American consumption. Yet, when the GVN tried to hire an American 
Public Relations firm it was accused of trving to create a lobby. Mr 
Nhu said the GVN had neither the means nor the intention to create a 
lobby. He said the United States is new and strange and foreign to 
Vietnamese. He said that he himself had come to understand his 
American frends better in the last three weeks. It was this lack of 
understanding which led the GVN to try to use someone who would 
understand Americans and know how to convey to Americans the 
Vietnamese point of view. As of now, Mr. Nhu said, the American 
people do not know our point of view and cannot get to know it since 
the public has access only to the point of view of those opposed to the 
Vietnamese Government. Mr. Nhu said the GVN was the target of a 
campaign, whether deliberate or not, to convince the U.S. public that 
the GVN is not sincere. The United States now believes that. If Mr 
Manning could somehow, during his short stay, reverse that belief it 
would be a large accomplishment indeed. That, of course, was too 
much to expect, Mr. Nhu said. However, he said he placed his trust in 
American fair play 

Mr. Manning said he would not attempt to speak to all of the 
points raised, but did wish to address himself to several matters. Mr 
Nhu urged that Mr. Manning be frank and said that he considered 
himself a soldier fighting in a mortal war. Mr. Manning said that Mr 
Nhu had expressed the belief that there was wide-spread disillusion- 


Retererce is presumably to the letter from the Government of Vietnam to the 
international Control Commission. dated October 24 1961. charging North Vietnam 
with a massive infiltration of agents into the south for the purpose of overthrowing the 
Government of Vietnam Regarding the LS attrtude toward the release of this letter by 
the Government of Vietnam. see vol | pp 636-637 
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ment about the situation in Vietnam, both on the part of U.S. leaders 
and the U.S. pubijic. Mr. Manning said that this belief was in no sense 
justified. The views of the United States Government and of the 
American public must be measured in terms of results. The results 
show that the American commitment to Vietnam, which was inherited 
by the Kennedy Administration from its predecessor, has been ac- 
cepted and is being carried out by President Kennedy and by the 
American people. Moreover, contrary to the views expressed by Mr. 
Nhu, there is a conviction within the United States Government that 
we are involved in a winning program in Vietnam. 

Mr. Manning said that the question of changing the nature of the 
American commitment will not be decided by journalists either in 
Vietnam or elsewhere. Such decisions will be made by the United 
States Government, and the position of the United States Government 
at the present time is clear as is the support of the American people for 
that commitment. 


Mr. Manning said that his next point might appear to be contra- 
dictory, but that it was important that Mr. Nhu understand the point. 
Mr. Manning could understand the GVN’s resentment of the criticism 
to which it had been subjected. !n similar circumstances, Mr. Manning 
said, he would be furious. Certainly, it would be better if the criticism 
of the GVN in the American press were less intense. However, the 
very existence of this criticism is one of the things that makes the U.S. 
commitment to Vietnam and the U.S. effort in Vietnam possible. Mr. 
Manning said he was not attempting to be glib. No one likes to be 
subjected to criticism and Mr. Manning was not suggesting that the 
GVN should be happy about criticism of it appearing in the American 
press. But President Kennedy and the Secretary of State, both of 
whom are earnestly determined to carry out the American commit- 
ment to Vietnam, must have the tools to do their part of the job. 
President Kennedy is a political leader. He is carrying out a program 
which, as Mr. Nhu had observed, was bound to create concern and, as 
time goes on, impatience in the United States. Nonetheless, the Presi- 
dent is determined to continue with the effort in Vietnam and to 
continue to generate the kind of leadership which will give that effort 
the necessary kind of support in the United States. At the present time, 
the program does have such support. 

Next year is an election year in the United States and as the 
campaign heats up, it will become more and more necessary that the 
President have the necessary tools to insure a continuance of Ameri- 
can public support for the effort in Vietnam. Just as in Vietnam, the 
opposition will look for weaknesses or for situations which can be 
interpreted as weaknesses, with which to criticize either the program 
of the Administration or its implementation. 
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Mr. Manning said he was not referring to the question of images 
or public relations in the normal sense, but to the fact that the exis- 
tence in Vietnam of an American press corps free to observe and report 
on the American involvement was a tool which it was essential that 
the President have in dealing with public criticism of this policy. If an 
attempt were made to handcuff the press corps and prevent them from 
filling their traditional role of reporting to the American public, this 
would give the critics of the policy a tremendous advantage, and it 
would make it extremely difficult for the President to answer the critics 
and maintain public support of the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 

Mr. Manning said he agreed that there had been much progress in 
Vietnam that had not completely come through to the American peo- 
ple. He said it was not necessary that the United States and 
Vietnamese Governments simply accept that situation. Instead, we 
should seek ways to get the news of the progress through to the 
American public. 

But is is necessary that Mr. Nhu understand that, in spite of the 
sometimes obnoxious reporting from Saigon, the state of United States 
public opinion on the Vietnamese program is not bad. The President 
still has public support for his policy despite the criticisms that have 
been levied at those policies. Mr. Nhu said he was glad to hear that, 
and observed that because we are facing hell, all the forces of hell are 
leagued against us. 

Mr. Manning said that he had, since his arrival in Saigon, met 
with the American correspondents. As Mr. Nhu would doubtless ex- 
pect, the correspondents were passionate in their views. Mr. Manning 
said that he wished in all candor to tell Mr. Nhu what the correspon- 
dents are concerned about. The correspondents, and some of their 
superiors, with whom Mr. Manning had spoken before coming to 
Vietnam, are deeply fearful that the Government of Vietnam has, or is 
about to embark on, a campaign here of physical and technical harass- 
ment of the correspondents, or of expulsion. 

Mr. Manning said that he had come to Vietnam mainly to listen 
rather than to talk. But in view of the concern of the correspondents he 
hoped strongly that he would be able to take back to Washington with 
him certain knowledge as to whether or not the fears of the correspon- 
dents were justified. Mr. Manning said he thought it possible that the 
correspondents, because of their passionate, emotional involvement, 
may be magnifying one incident out of proportion. But their concern, 
whether justified or not, was real, and was to some extent shared by 
their superiors elsewhere. 

Mr. Nhu said that there was a need on both sides for wisdom. He 
said that it was his very firm impression that the Government of 
Vietnam was being oppressed by the U.S. press rather than the Ameri- 
can correspondents being oppressed by the Vietnamese Government. 
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If, in fact, the American correspondents in Saigon think that the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam could oppress them, then the correspondents are 
unrealistic indeed. The Government of Vietnam is weak and in no 
position tc oppress the American correspondents. The fears of the 
correspondents are based on passion, not on reality. Mr. Nhu said that 
an examination of the press despatches from Saigon for the past sev- 
eral years would show that the American correspondents have system- 
atically and consistently been extremely critical of the Vietnamese 
Government. That is the permanent frame of mind of the American 
correspondents. As a result, the Government of Vietnam has not only 
to cope with its hot war, but also a continuing cold war with the 
American correspondents in Saigon. There is no use to go on with the 
fight. The American correspondents have succeeded in isolating the 
Government of Vietnam and then presenting us as monsters to the 
American people and to the world. Mr. Nhu asked “What do we want, 
to win the war or to lose the war?”” Mr. Nhu said he had asked the 
American correspondents not to judge the situation in Vietnam only in 
its local context, but to view it as part of a world problem of underde- 
veloped countries engaged in the fight against communism. In Viet- 
nam it is a hot war. The United States is involved in that war because 
it is in the interest of the United States to see that the war is won, not 
because it is in the interest of the family of President Diem. In World 
War II the United States had no intention of glorifying or stabilizing 
the Stalin regime. Yet the United States assisted the Stalin regime 
because it wanted to use all available tools in the fight against Hitler. 


Mr. Nhu asked why the American correspondents never try to see 
him. He said that he would be happy to talk with them and try to 
convey to them a better understanding of the real situation. Mr. Meck- 
lin asked if Mr. Nhu would consider holding a press conference. Mr. 
Nhu said he did not like press conferences but some of the correspon- 
dents could come together if they wished. Mr. Manning pointed out 
that such a meeting need not be a formal press conference on the 
record and Mr. Nhu agreed that a background conference would suit 
him better. Mr. Nhu said he was prepared to receive the correspon- 
dents and to talk with them upon any issue in complete candor and 
honesty. He said that all issues could be considered and that the 
correspondents could insult him if they wished. Mr. Nhu said he 
would not mind if he were insulted for he considered that the corre- 
spondents, although their attitude might be wrong, were actually com- 
rades-in-arms in the struggle against communism. Mr. Nhu said that 
in dealing with the American correspondents it was good to remember 
the Biblical observation, “ . . . * in the House of the Lord there are 
many Houses”’. 


’ Ellipsis in the source text 
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Mr. Nhu said he knew that the American correspondents carried a 
very bad opinion of him. He knew that the correspondents considered 
him basically anti-American, and that they thought that he was con- 
stantly seeking to deceive them. If this were so, asked Mr. Nhu, what 
would be “my reason for living?” Mr. Nhu said that one correspon- 
dent in a recent Newsweek issue said that Nhu spent all his time 
reading poetry, but in the same article charged him with controlling 
everything in Vietnam, the Government, the police, the army, every- 
thing.* Mr. Nhu said that neither charge was true. Mr. Nhu said that 
so far as poetry was concerned, he supposed that the idea stemmed 
from a conversation he had once with a reporter in which Mr. Nhu 
referred to Moses and to the lonely and solitary role he had had to fill 
in leading the children of Israel to the Promised Land. In this connec- 
tion, Mr. Nhu had mentioned a French poem. 

Mr. Nhu said that Moses had not really been lonely because he 
had God with him. But, said Mr. Nhu, “I do not feel a divine presence 
in the American leadership”. When the correspondent asked why, Mr. 
Nhu replied because he found the American press to be very inhuman 
in its treatment of him. Mr. Manning said that it was unnecessary for 
Mr. Nhu to be concerned at the charge that he read poetry, for many 
Americans admired poetry. Mr. Nhu said he had only been joking. 

Mr. Manning said that he agreed with Mr. Nhu on one important 
point. That point was that the present state of mind of the American 
correspondents is grounded on passion. This being so, the problem 
was not a technical one of press treatment, but a problem of tone. It 
was not a question of giving to the reporters access to more complete 
information, but of somehow affecting their treatment of the informa- 
tion already available to them. Mr. Nhu said that this was true, that 
the problems with the correspondents were all long-standing and old 
probiems but that what had changed in recent times was the tone. Mr. 
Nhu then apologized for not speaking English and said it would be 
possible to establish greater intimacy if he spoke English. 

Mr. Manning said that he was not proposing that either the 
Vietnamese Government or tie American Government get into the 
business of holding the hands of the correspondents. They were, and 
should be, on their own. But perhaps some small things could be done 
to improve the present atmosphere. If anything could improve that 
atmosphere, Mr. Manning said that he thought it would be the read- 
mission to Vietnam of Mr. Robinson, the NBC correspondent. 

Mr. Manning asked if Mr. Nhu had yet seen the cable which Mr. 
Robinson recently sent to President Diem. * Mr. Nhu said he had just 
read the cable. 





* Newsweek, July 15, 1963, p. 37 
Not found 
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Mr. Nhu said that he presently believed that the correspondents 
should be allowed to come freely to Vietnam, and in greater numbers 
than were now present. But Mr. Nhu asked that each reporter observe 
self-discipline. Without self-discipline on the part of the correspon- 
dents Mr. Nhu said, it was impossible to do anything constructive 
about the present situation. Mr. Nhu asked Mr. Manning to tell the 
American correspondents on his behalf that he asks of them nothing 
but objective, fair reporting. He did not ask them to tell lies favorable 
to the interest of the Government of Vietnam. Mr. Nhu said he would 
personally tell the correspondents that when he saw them. 

Mr. Manning said that he wished he could offer some over-night 
solution to the problem created by the hostility between the corre- 
spondents and the Government of Vietnam. But he had no solution to 
offer. He thought that what was needed was time, and he believed 
that the solution to the present situation would be a slow process of 
evolution. However, Mr. Manning added he believed that in the end 
the facts of the situation as seen by both the Government of Vietnam 
and the American government would prevail and would provide 
American public opinion with a balanced and accurate picture of the 
Vietnamese situation. 

Mr. Manning said that he was in a position to go back to the 
United States and to see a number of influential and fair minded 
editors and to discuss with them candidly the situation in Vietnam. He 
would convey to them the fact that it was necessary to view develop- 
ments in Vietnam in the total world context. He would convey to them 
the need in the complex Vietnam situation for self-discipline on the 
part of the American correspondents. Mr. Manning said he did not 
know what the results of his efforts would be but that he thought it 
both necessary and wise to make the effort. 

Mr. Nhu said that he thought the change might take place over- 
night. He said the Americans were capable of that. He said he did not 
think that it was really a political problem but was instead a kind of 
hysteria—a disease. 

Mr. Manning said he did not think it was that bad. Certainly the 
American correspondents were motivated by passion but he thought 
their involvement still was somewhat short of hysteria. 

Mr. Nhu said that he had an example which he thought would 
illustrate the present situation. When Ambassador Nolting returned 
(and Mr. Nhu said he admired Ambassador Nolting greatly in having 
the courage to return at all), the Ambassador had made a statement at 
the airport. At this point, Mr. Nhu digressed to say that he was not 
being critical of Mr. Trueheart for whom he had great sympathy in 
view of the way everything fell in on him during Ambassador Nol- 
ting’s absence. Mr. Nhu then reverted to the Nolting statement and 
said that some of the Cabinet Ministers were not much pleased by it. 
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Some of his colleagues criticized the statement as not clear cut. How- 
ever, Mr. Nhu said, he personally thought it was a very good state- 
ment because Ambassador Nolting had said exactl, what he thought. 
Mr. Nhu had asked his colleagues whether they expected the Ameri- 
cans to say what they did not think. Mr. Nhu said the Vietnamese had 
no right to expect such a thing. He personally thought the statement 
was excellent because it was an honest statement of Ambassador Nol- 
ting s views. 

Mr. Nhu said that we need only be sincere in order to win the 
war. He asked how a little country like Vietnam, underdeveloped and 
with a population of only 14,000,000, could hope to stand up to the 
world communist colossus. He asked if the Vietnamese people could 
assume this burden on their narrow shoulders. He said such an effort 
would be pure folly except with the assistance of sincere friends. For 
this reason, Mr. Nhu said, U.S. aid was extremely important to Viet- 
nam. But, he asked, how many Vietnamese die and get crippled every- 
day? Mr. Nhu said that what the GVN wanted was understanding, 
that Vietnam was an underdeveloped and not an advanced country, 
and the actions of the government be judged in that context. Also, it 
should be understood that President Diem does not promise much and 
that his few promises are given slowly and only after long considera- 
tion. But once a promise is given, it is always honored completely. 

Mr. Mecklin said that his office was under daily pressure from 
NBC to obtain the readmission of Mr. Robinson. He asked what word 
he could give to NBC. 

Mr. Nhu said that he could not promise the result, but that he 
personally had no objection to the readmission of Mr. Robinson, and 
that he, Mr. Nhu, would try to obtain permission for Robinson to 
return to Vietnam, provided that Robinson would give the GVN too a 
chance to be heard in the world. That would be only fair play, he said. 
Mr. Mecklin said that it would be very good if Mr. Robinson could 
return in time for Mr. Nhu’s meeting with the press. 

Mr. Nhu said he was always prepared to meet with the correspon- 
dents provided they did not distort his remarks. He said he was not 
too keen about interviews on the record because it seemed to him that 
in such interviews it was always necessary to play a defensive role. 
Mr. Nhu said he preferred to talk with the correspondents on a back- 
ground cnly basis because this would permit full and free discussions 
on all issues. Mr. Nhu said that he liked full and free discussions 
because he was sincere. 

Mr. Nhu said he knew there had been mistakes made by the 
GVN. Still he was prepared to recognize these mistakes because only 
through correcting errors could progress be made. Vietnam must either 
progress or die. Vietnam could not stand still. Therefore, Mr. Nhu said, 
he was willing to do whatever must be done to make progress. 
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Mr. Manning said that despite the ofttimes unfavorable coverage 
by the American correspondents of the Vietnam situation, it is a fact 
that an understanding and sense of involvement in the Vietnam situa- 
tion is deeply embedded in the American mind. At least in part this is 
so because of the casualties which Americans have suffered in Viet- 
nam, as slight as those casualties are in comparison to the sufferings of 
the Vietnamese people. Although the American casualties in some 
way constitute a great political liability, they also have the result of 
getting the United States really committed to success in Vietnam just 
as we were committed in Korea. The United States Government is 
determined to carry out its commitment to the Vietnamese. 

Mr. Nhu expressed his deep appreciation of this statement and 
said that he would relay it to the other Ministers in the GVN. Mr. Nhu 
said the other Ministers were, at the present time, very much “intoxi- 
cated” with the idea that the United States is slowly preparing for a 
withdrawal from Vietnam. 

Mr. Nhu said that he once had a conversation with Admiral Felt 
in which the Admiral told him not to fear American imperialism but to 
be confident that the Americans would withdraw when their assist- 
ance was no longer needed. Mr. Nhu said that the Vietnamese fear 
was exactly the opposite of what Admiral Felt apparently thought. The 
Vietnamese did not fear that the Americans would implant themselves 
in Vietnam, but feared instead an American withdrawal before Viet- 
nam could survive alone. But Mr. Nhu said, if Americans and 
Vietnamese are to live together in great numbers they must have a 
modus vivendi. Mr. Nhu said that before the GVN had given agree- 
ment to the introduction of 10,000 to 12,000 American troops, he had 
told General Taylor that the American soldiers would be bored to 
death without the amusements to which they were accustomed. He 
urged General Taylor to make full provision for regular rotation to 
Hong Kong and other places for relaxation. Mr. Nhu said his advice 
had not been heeded. He said there was still a great need for such a 
rotation program at short intervals and that it would be a very good 
and important psychological move if the United States were to insti- 
tute such a program. 

Mr. Nhu said that another psychological problem stemmed from 
the fact that the Americans in Vietnam did not feel that their losses 
and their sacrifices were understood by the American people. Mr. Nhu 
wondered if it would not be good to “magnify” the American casual- 
ties. 


Mr. Manning said he understood the point but felt that if the 
casualties were “magnified” there would be a risk of making an even 
greater problem. Mr. Nhu said he recognized that danger and ob- 
served that his wife wrote to the families of all U.S. soldiers killed in 
Vietnam. 
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Mr. Nhu referred to the ad which appeared in American newspa- 
pers recently calling for a US. withdrawal from the war in Vietnam.” 
He said that a certain group of American intellectuals look upon the 
Vietnam war as a dirty war. It was a dirty war, but it was dirty for the 
communists, not the GVN side. Mr. Nhu said it was astonishing to 
him that a group of American intellectuals could still believe that the 
American soldiers were involved in Vietnam in fighting a dirty war. 

Mr. Nhu said the communists realized themselves that they are 
fighting a dirty war. He referred to a recent Viet Cong Battalion Com- 
mander who had defected and had informed the GVN that the com- 
munists keep the location of their units secret from all except Battalion 
Commanders, in order to prevent the troops from escaping. 

Mr. Manning said that he appreciated this chance to discuss so 
many different subjects so candidly. He hoped that he would be able 
to return to the United States with some sense of assurance for the 
President that the press situation in Vietnam would settle down and 
not give an additional weapon to the critics of the President's Vietnam 
policy. Mr. Manning said he wanted to stress that if anything occurs to 
prevent American correspondents from covering the Vietnam situa- 
tion, it would constitute an extreme danger to the continuity of the 
President's policy. Mr. Manning said that in the kind of operation 
upon which the United States was embarked in Vietnam, the reporting 
of the American correspondents played an essential role. The position 


of the correspondents was analogous to that of building inspectors. 
The American public expected that they would be there to observe and 
comment and criticize. Their recommendations are not always ac- 
cepted nor always believed but the existence of the correspondents 
and their ability to report on the American involvement is a deeply 
important psychological and political fact both in Washington and for 
the American public in general. 





* Reference is to an advertisement which ran in the June 27 edition of The New York 
Times; see footnote 5, Document 193 
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227. Memorandum of a Conversation, Saigon, July 18, 1963’ 


PARTICIPANTS 


His Excellency Ngo Dinh Diem. President of the Republic of Vietnam 
Ambassador Fredernck E. Nolting, jr. Amerncan Ambassador 

The Honorable Robert |. Manning, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
Mr. john M. Mecklin, Counselor of Embassy for Public Affairs 

Mr. Marshall Wnght. Special Assistant to Mr. Manrung 

Mr. Truong Buu Khanh, Vietnam Press 


Mr. Manning said that he considered his trip an opportunity to 
learn about the situation in Vietnam. He hoped to learn enough to be 
able, upon his return to the United States, to convey to American 
editors and journalists both the complexity and the progress of the 
Vietnam situation. It was very difficult for people outside Vietnam to 
understand the complexity of the situation here, but Mr. Manning 
hoped that American journalists would recognize the necessity of 
viewing developments in Vietnam in their worldwide context. Mr. 
Manning said that much of the present press difficulty stems from the 
fact that the day-to-day events in Vietnam are judged narrowly and 
only in a local context. Mr. Manning said he would much appreciate 
having the President's views on how the press problem should be 
handled. 

President Diem said Vietnam would always welcome journalists 
with hospitality and expected only that the journalists would meet 
their primary duty of reporting objectively. Mr. Manning said there 
were differing interpretations of objectivity, and this difference in in- 
terpretation was the core of the problem in Vietnam. Correspondents 
have a different function than Government officials and this fact often 
creates problems. Journalists are free agents and part of their function 
is to be critical of governments. For the United States it is a necessity 
that Government activities be submitted to press scrutiny. 

Ambassador Nolting said that he thought there was agreement on 
the fundamental point, that the tone of the American press would 
change for the better as the evidence of military success became 
clearer. Ambassador Nolting said he understood Mr. Manning's re- 
marks to mean that both the Vietnamese and United States Govern- 
ments should relax about the press stories and live with the criticism 
gracefully until our success solves the problem. 

Mr. Manning said that the existence of press scrutiny, even 
though the reporting was critical, was preferable to no press scrutiny at 
all. It was essential to President Kennedy's efforts to continue his 
support of the winning program in Vietnam, that American correspon- 


Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 7/1/ 
63-7 /20/63. Secret. Drafted by Wright 
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dents be free to scrutinize and criticize that program. The worst thing 
that could happen was not bad reporting but the possibility that the 
reporters could be made martyrs by being denied the nght of scrutiny 

President Diem said he could not see how the correspondents 
could consider themselves martyrs. A country which for twenty years 
had been involved in a hot war should not also have to deal with a 
cold war waged against the Vietnamese Government and people by 
their friends. President Diem said the calibre of American reporters 
was low. 

hr. Manning said he agreed that the President had reason to 
complain of the coverage his Government was receiving but could not 
agree that the American correspondents were not competent journal- 
ists trying to do a good job. It was necessary to distinguish between 
being wrong and being evil. The correspondents may be wrong but 
they are not evil nor are they maliciously motivated. The Ambassador 
agreed. President Diem said that the American reporting has had a 
deplorable effect on Vietnamese public opinion, and in a general dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that, in many ways, Vietnamese opinion was 
more influenced by the American press than by the local Vietnamese 
press. 

President Diem said that some of the reporting was insulting to 
the Army and it had a bad effect on Army morale. Mr. Manning 
suggested that this effect would be overcome by the actual success of 
military operations, but the President replied that the American corre- 
spondents seemed unaware of any gains made in Vietnam. Mr. Thuan, 
upon the President's instructions, was always ready to arrange for 
correspondents to cover military campaigns but the correspondents 
were unwilling to accept the offer. 

Mr. Manning suggested that some very high GVN official should, 
from time to time, have conferences with the correspondents to con- 
vey to them the general situation and the GVN version on matters of 
dispute. For instance, on the Buddhist problem, the correspondents 
could not get access to an authoritative GVN official to discuss the 
matter. Thus, they had the benefit only of the Buddhist version of 
events and the Buddhist interpretation of the problem. 

The President said that if the Government tried, on a day-to-day 
basis, to deal with Buddhist complaints, this would simply prove Gov- 
ernment insincerity for it took time to investigate the complaints and 
know where truth lies. The President stressed that all the Buddhist 
charges did not have validity but that each charge would get a serious 
reception and investigation. 

Ambassador Nolting stated that sometimes the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment did respond quickly, and perhaps too quickly, with its version 
of events. He cited the demonstrations at the Giac Minh Pagoda yes- 
terday. The Ambassador said that the GVN statement on this incident 
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was absolutely contrary to the unanimous account given to the Am- 
bassador by many eye-witnesses. According to the eye-witnesses, the 
police, without physical provocation, charged and badly mauled about 
100 demonstrators including women and children. Yet the GVN state- 
ment issued several hours later said only that the demonstrators at- 
tacked and injured eight policemen. This kind of thing completely 
destroyed the credibility of statements by the GVN and its friends. 
President Diem then criticized the inaccurate nature of the reporters’ 
dispatches and gave several examples. Ambassador Nolting repeated 
that the GVN statement was in complete conflict with eye-witness 
accounts and that the effect of such a statement was to destroy the 
credibility of the accurate reports made from time to time of genuine 
progress on the military side of the Vietnam war. President Diem 
again referred to the inaccuracy of the reporting of the American 
correspondents. There was a lengthy discussion in which the President 
indicated his conviction that the American reporters were consistently 
irresponsible and unfair in their criticism of the actions of the 
Vietnamese Government. 

Mr. Manning then reverted to his previous suggestion that there 
was a great need for a high GVN official to give occasional back- 
ground conferences to the reporters. Such a conference would have 
the effect of putting the correspondents under a kind of psychological 
obligation to the news source. Even though the same information 
might be available from a lower level official, it was good public 
relations policy that the Government attitude from time to time be 
conveyed to reporters from a really authoritative source. Otherwise a 
vacuum was created which was usually filled by forces hostile to the 
Government. The President said such conferences had been tried in 
the past but the Government was disappointed at the results. 


Mr. Manning said that he had discussed one problem in detail 
with Counselor Nhu the previous day* but wanted to make the same 
point to the President. The American correspondents feared that the 
GVN might inaugurate a policy of harassing and possibly expelling 
the correspondents. Mr. Manning had been assured by Counselor Nhu 
and others that this fear was a figment of the correspondents’ imagina- 
tion. Mr. Manning wanted to convey this to the correspondents before 
his departure from Vietnam. Mr. Manning asked if the President 
thought this would be a useful thing to do. 


The President said “Yes, but the correspondents should not put 
themselves into a position where they would face expulsion.” The 
President said he thought the correspondents’ fears stemmed from 
their own guilty consciences about their own irresponsibility. 


* See supra 
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The President said again that the American reporting had had a 
deplorable effect on opinion in America, and particularly in Vietnam 
The behavior of the correspondents was neither correct nor responsi- 
ble considering that Vietnam was at war and that the Government had 
accomplished so much. The President said some people had told him 
that this kind of unfair criticism was the kind of thing which had to be 
put up with because Vietnam received foreign aid. 


Mr. Manning said that whether or not the reporting was 
deplorable, it should be remembered that President Kennedy still had 
public support for his policy of helping Vietnam win its war. The 
reporting has not changed that. The reporting was not one-tenth as 
harmful in its effects on American public opinion as would be an 
attempt to expel or harass the reporters. Such a policy would make 
martyrs of the reporters and would deprive President Kennedy of the 
essential tool which he needs. The American involvement in the Viet- 
nam war is a new type of experience for the American people and the 
United Sates Government has been both surprised and pleased with 
the mature way that the public has accepted the situation. Mr. Man- 
ning said that the present kind of reporting was something which we 
could live with. 

President Diem responded that the erroneous reports must inevi- 
tably have a bad effect on American opinion. Mr. Manning agreed but 
said it was necessary to choose between bad effects. The harassment 
or expulsion of the reporters would have an immeasurably worse 
effect than would the mere continuation of the present critical report- 
ing. There was then a general discussion concerning Ambassador Nol- 
ting’s hope that President Diem would publicly take personal charge 
of the Buddhist crisis. The President did not commit himself. 

There was a lengthy discussion of the progress being made by the 
Vietnamese Government in its various economic and social programs. 
The President said that the progress of these programs proved conclu- 
sively that the war was being won. 





228. Editorial Note 


On July 18, President Diem broadcast a message in which he 
informed the nation that, “at the proposal of the Interministerial Com- 
mittee,” he had issued the following instructions: 
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1—Ministerial order N. 358, dated July 9, 1963 regulating the 


display of Buddhist flagis], be amended to extend its ‘isions, for- 
merly applicable to the Buccal Assocation of Buddhistis} of Viet- 


Nam, to all sects which on their own initiative adopt the same fla 

2—The Interministerial Committee closely cooperate with the 
Buddhist delegation in order to consider, inquire into and settle to- 
gether, either using reports and records or by investigation on the 

, if necessary, all complaints related to the implementation of the 

joint Commun 

3—That all codees of the public and private sectors at all ievels, 
each in his own . by word and actively contribute to the 
implementation of the joint Communiqué 


President Diem concluded his message by expressing his “hope 
that all of you, my compatriots, will take note of the utmost desire of 
conciliation of the government in settling the Buddhist problem.” He 
asked his listeners to “judge the facts objectively and to adopt an 
attitude and a behaviour which will permit no one to impede the 
march forward of our peopi> in its mission of crushing the Commu- 
nists for the salvation of the nation.” (American Foreign Policy: Current 
Documents, 1963, pages 860-861) 

A translation of the message was transmitted to the Department 
in telegram 107 from Saigon, July 19. (Department of State, Central 
Files, POL 15-1 S VIET) 





229. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 19, 1963—5 p.m. 


109. CINCPAC for POLAD. Reference: Embtel 107.’ Urge that 
Dept. Spokesman make statement along following lines at noon press 
briefing: 


Source: Department of State, Central Files. SOC 14-1 5 VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate, Lirnit Distribution Repeated to CINCPAC 
See supra 
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Begin Text 
President Diem’s broadcast of July 18 strikes us as forthright and 

statesmanlike. It reaffirms in unmistakeable terms the government's 
intention to carry out in letter and im spirit the agreement of June 16 
And it provides a mechanism whereby any complaints about imple- 
mentation can be amicably settled with the participation of the Bud- 
dhists themselves. It would seem to us that the way is clear for the 
settlement of all religious issues that have arisen in Viet-Nam 

End text 


In making statement, Dept. should be aware that — 


a) Saigon pagodas still barricaded, 

b) Bonzes and others detained after Wednesday's’ demonstra- 
tions still held; and 

c) Buddhists reportedly about to make further demands regarding 
(a) and (b) above and perhaps other points 


1 am working urgently to get GVN open pagodas and release 
persons arrested. However, | do not think we should wait for GVN to 
do this before making statement above. Staterrent in my opinion is a 
fair characterization of Diem’s broadcast. Moreover, it will help me to 
move GVN and to prevent any undercutting of Diem’s broadcast. It 
may well also cause Buddhists to hesitate before making further de- 
mands 


Nolting 
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230. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, July 19, 1963—8:53 p.m. 


103. Ref: Embtels 109,* 112, and 111.° In view Buddhist reaction 
to Diem broadcast and your estimate (Embtel 95)* that Buddhist agita- 
tion now controlled predominantly by activists aimed at overthrow of 
GVN, believe we must anticipate further Buddhist demonstrations and 
violence. In these circumstances and in light coup rumors, it clear we 
have to deal with most uncertain and volatile situation. 


It seems to us that outcome remains obscure: We do not know 
whether Diem really will do the things he must if his regime is to 
survive. We therefore inclined continue for present public posture of 
noninterference this internal affair, neither favoring Buddhists or Diem 
in public statements, but merely expressing approval all helpful steps 
and hope for peaceful settlement. 


At same time we think it essential to continue press Diem resolve 
situation by actions and statements designed to meet squarely Bud- 
dhists’ legitimate grievances. We much encouraged by progress you 
have registered to date and hope you can prevail on Diem to insure 
removal barricades around pagodas, release those arrested during 
Buddhist demonstrations, and pay compensation to those injured. 
These Buddhist demands seem reasonable even if motivated by politi- 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate. Drafted by Heavner and cleared by Kattenburg, Rice, and Rusk. Repeated to 
CINCPAC for POLAD 

* Supra 

‘Telegram 111 from Saigon, July 19, transmitted a translation of a letter reportedly 
sent to President Diem by the Intersect Committee for the Protection of Buddhism in 
response to Diem’s July 18 radio broadcast. The letter welcomed Diem’'s statement but 
asked for concrete steps to implement the June 16 agreement, such as the release of all 
Buddhists arrested since May 8, punishment of those responsible for Buddhist deaths on 
May 8, and indemnification of the families of those injured. (Department of State 
Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) 

In telegram 112 from Saigon, July 19, 8 p.m., Ambassador Nolting reported on what 
he saw as positive developments: Diem had ordered the barricades removed from all 
pagodas, and bonzes were permitted to return to their pagodas, but could not congre 
gate at Xa Loi Pagoda. Nolting noted that he had urged the government to go beyond 
those steps and release those jailed following the July 17 demonstration, offer compen 
sation to those injured by police on July 17, and establish the practice of handling future 
demonstrations by nonforceful means if possible. South Vietnamese officials with whom 
Nolting had talked felt that President Diem was now moving in the right direction on 
the Buddhist issue, and Nolting recommended again that the statement which he had 
urged the Department to make in telegram 109 would foster this positive movement 
(/bid.) 

* Document 223 
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cal aims. Meeting them appears to be essential if moderates are to 
regain control Buddhist movement and if Diem is to rally sufficient 
support to reestablish stability. 


For above reasons we made text of Diem broadcast available to 
newsmen today and commented on it only as follows. 


“This broadcast reaffirms the Government's intent to carry out the 
June 16 agreement. It provides a procedure whereby differences over 
implementation of the agreement can be amicably settled between the 
Government and the Buddhists. We hope that with this new proce- 
dure and with good will among all concerned, that the issue can be 
resolved.” 


Rusk 





231. Letter From the Ambassador in India (Bowles) to the 
President's Special Assistand for National Security Affairs 
(Bundy) ' 


New Delhi, July 19, 1963. 


Dear Mac: In addition to the more or less routine report of my 
impressions of East Asia which | have just sent through the regular 
channels, * | feel that | must write to you directly about the situation in 
Vietnam. Here in brief is the way it appears to me: 


1. The highly contradictory nature of reports from South Vietnam 
is largely the result of a paradox: while the military situation is steadily 
improving, the political situation is rapidly deteriorating. Thus those 
who concentrate on military developments are optimistic while those 
who focus on the political aspecis are gloomy. This state of affairs 
cannot continue indefinitely. If the political situation is not vastly 
improved, our ability to control the Viet Cong situation is almost 
certain to deteriorate. 


2. Our mission in Saigon is on the edge of severe demoralization. 
The bitter conflict between the U.S. press and our mission is sympto- 
matic. The morale of our military people, particularly the junior ones 
who are dealing with the military situation in the field, is high and 
they appear to be putting on an extraordinary performance. The same 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 27 VIET S. Top Secret; Eyes Only; 
Personal 
See Document 216 
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is true in the aid program. As you move further up the scale of 
authority, however, you encounter increasingly emotional differences 
and antagonisms. 

3. We cannot achieve our objectives in Southeast Asia as long as 
Diem and his family run Vietnam. | met no one who was in a position 
to judge the attitudes of the Vietnamese people who did not stress this 
fact. 

My own impression of Diem was that of a man quite remote from 
reality. For three hours and fifty-two minutes he gave me his version 
of what was happening in the country—a version which on key ques- 
tions was inaccurate or distorted, and with respect to the U.S. not only 
misinformed but insulting. 

In Diem and his family we have a set-up comparable to that 
presented by the Generalissimo in China in the 1940's. We failed in 
China largely because we failed to find an effective means of dealing 
with an inept ruling power that had lost touch with the people. We 
will fail in Southeast Asia, and perhaps even more decisively, if we 
repeat this mistake in Vietnam. 

Although the risks in any political switchover are formidable, the 
risks of staying on dead center are, in my opinion, substantially 
greater. Nor am | impressed by the familiar argument that “there is no 
available successor’. It is not too much to say that almost any articu- 
late, courageous, anti-communist Vietnamese with a good reputation 
who puts himself at the head of a group to overthrow Diem, and who 
outlines a policy of continued vigorous anti-communism combined 
with anti-favoritism, better government administration and land re- 
forms, would find himself a national hero in a matter of weeks. 

Admittedly this would be merely the first stage; the ultimate test 
would be his capacity to carry out the promises which enabled him to 
take charge. However, it is defeatist in my opinion to assume that 
there is no anti-communist leadership other than Diem’s ready to 
blossom in Vietnam. 

4. I think it would be a mistake to assume that Cabot Lodge by 
some magic can change the fundamental situation which | have de- 
scribed. Lodge has strong convictions and bluntly expresses his views. 
But Diem, according to every observer with whom | talked, is impervi- 
ous to argument or threat. 

It would therefore appear likely that Lodge will either find himself 
in a head-on conflict with Diem or be forced into a position of relative 
impotence. If the government is to change in Vietnam, there is much 
to be said for having the change occur before his arrival. 

5. Although a new deal in Saigon appears to me an essential first 
step, we still may fail to achieve stability unless we can find some 
means of coming to grips with the deteriorating situation in southern 
Laos. For the last two years it has been my belief that the only feasible 
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solution is likely to be partition by a line running across Laos from the 
17th parallel then moving north and west along the Mekong. In my 
opinion we now have very little time to lose in securing this crucial 
area. Although I hesitate from this distance to attempt to outline a 
specific program, my previous knowledge of the area and what | heard 
and saw on my recent visits leads me to suggest a procedure along the 
following lines. 


a. Once we are convinced that the neut:ality experiment is un- 
workable under present conditions, an indigenous government (pref- 
erably that of Souvanna Phouma) might issue a statement that the 
Geneva agreements have been subverted by the Pathet Lao and that 
he is now calling on all loyal government troops to defend the south- 
ern Laos area. 

b. With a minimum of fanfare introduce some U.S. special service 
troops and advisors into Laos to beef up and train the best Laotian 

. It is estimated by the military men with whom I talked that 
2000 could do the job. At the same time persuade the Vietnamese or 
Thai Governments to provide modest contingents of troops with the 
Thais assigned perhaps to the defense of a few strategic points along 
the left bank of the Mekong including the capital. 

There is considerable doubt as to whether the Thais would agree 
to move unless we introduce at least a battle group of U.S. a 
However, in this first stage at least I suggest that every effort should 
made to avoid this direct commitment since it would almost certainly 
invoive us in difficulties with Congress. Several military ex were 


of the opinion that we could get with the 2000 s ] service 
in 


troops with perhaps [less than 1 line not declassified] Thailand [less than 
1 line not deslassifie occupy the area between the. western beeder and 
the right bank of the Mekong in what is now northwestern Laos. [1 
sentence (2 lines) not declassifie 

c. Simultaneously a strong effort should be made to keep Cambo- 
dia as quiet as . Although Sihanouk cannot be expected pub- 
licly to applaud the proposed action, | believe that in his heart he 
might welcome it. Nguyen Ngoc Tho, Vice-President of Vietnam, of- 
fered the same judgment. Although the Malayans are currently occu- 
= with the problems of Malaysia and the demagogy of Sukarno, | 
ound them deeply concerned by the Laotian situation, [11/2 lines not 
declassified]. 


All of this would take a great deal of doing. However, | believe 
that the long struggle to create a basis for stability in Southeast Asia on 
which we have spent several billion dollars since 1951 is now calling 
for a major decision. | recognize the risks in the suggestions | have 
outlined, yet our continuing support of Diem and our relative inaction 
in Laos may result in the entire situation getting wholly out of control 
within a matter of months. 

On the other hand, a bold political program with modest U.S. 
military commitments plus a bit of luck may enable us to turn the tide 
our way and to lay the basis for a far more favorable situation in 
Southeast Asia than seemed possible a few months ago. 
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I am sending this to you on a Personal Eyes Only basis with no 
copies to anyone as | do not want these observations to rattle too 
loosely around the Department. 

The situation here is sensitive and complex; the staff is riddled 
with departures and home leave. | am bogged down with protocol and 
it is hot. Otherwise I have no complaint. 

Warmest regards. 


Sincerely, 


Chester Bowles’ 





Printed from a copy that bears this typed signature 





232. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 20, 1963—7 p.m 


117. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 103.* I am very much disap- 
pointed in reftel. It gives us nothing to work with, on either side of 
equation. A wait-and-see attitude on our part at this juncture will lead 
only, in my judgment, to further undermining of stability here and to 
further jeopardizing U.S. vital interests. It will encourage more agita- 
tion and demand on part of Buddhists; it will discourage further con- 
ciliatory action on part of government; it will increase prospects of a 
coup. 

For two years (and longer), the U.S. has had to make hard choices 
here. We have made them pretty forthrightly, and the more forth- 
rightly we have made them, the better they have panned out. On these 
hard choices, clearly taken, we have helped build what is admittedly a 
much stronger defense against Communist takeover than was thought 
possible. This has been done despite inefficiencies and goofs on part 
GVN (and on our part too). Experience has shown that GVN can be 
counted on to be slow, sticky, and uncoordinated in adopting and 
implementing any policy. There are many cross-currents of opinion 
and many free-wheelers. Nevertheless, our best bet still lies in encour- 
aging and prodding and helping them to accept and follow through on 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. Received at 8:24 a.m 
Document 230 
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policies that look reasonably good, as was done successfully in mili- 
tary strategy and tactics, in clear-and-hold operations, in rural devel- 
opment, in Strategic Hamlet concept and execution, in financing, and 
in many other fields 

GVN has badly underestimated and mishandled Buddhist prob- 
lem. It may— although I do not think so—have gotten out of hand, but 
at last Diem has come out with something that looks good (and has 
already taken certain concrete actions to back it up), publicly commit- 
ting his government to a conciliatory course. We should by all avail- 
able means encourage the GVN in this. 

Diem’s statement, and the response to it, may offer the last oppor- 
tunity to surmount this difficulty and to get this effort back on the 
tracks. The Buddhist response depends in great degree on U_S. official 
and press reaction. (Their agitation and appeals are now directed ap- 
parently as much toward Americans as toward Vietnamese.) | think 
the government's offer is sincere and that we can help them carry it 
out successfully. The government's position promises satisfaction on 
religious grievances. It would be a pity if the scepticism reflected in 
reftel were to increase Buddhist scepticism and/or intransigence, and 
thus lose the opportunity to move this problem towards solution 

| again recommend statement along lines previously suggested, 
which certainly does not go overboard but would be effective, and 
possibly decisive here. 


Nolting 





233. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 


Washington, July 20, 1963—2:58 p.m. 


104. Ret: Embtel 117.’ Reaction of press here to our statement 
made re Diem broadcast (Deptel 103)’ was that events (i.e. Buddhist 
reaction making acceptance conditional on series GVN actions and 
repositioning of barricades) had already overtaken our statement. As 
practical matter do not see how we can further comment without 


Source. Department of State, Central Files. POL S VIET-US. Secret; Operational 
immediate. Drafted by Heavner and Kattenburg and cleared by Manel! and by Rice 
Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

Supra 

Document 230 
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another news peg. If Diem releases those arrested in demonstrations, 
lifts barricades, meets with Buddhist leaders, or takes further construc- 
tive action in line with prornising [promised?] approach his broadcast, 
we could again express satisfaction and hope. Until then do not feel 
that further comment on Diem broadcast would result in anything 
here but hostile speculation. 

We assume you will tell GVN we encouraged by Diem’s broadcast 
and accompanying orders as constructive steps towards easing situa- 
tion, and that we are hopefully waiting for more of same sort. 

Reftel, weil as whole situation, under careful study. We intend by 
septel send you for comment our estimate situation as it looks from 
here and avenues open to us. * 


* The source text bears no signature 





234. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, July 23, 1963—6:51 p.m. 


112. For Nolting from Hilsman. As indicated Deptel 104,* we 
have carefully considered present Buddhist problem against backdrop 
successful Cl program. Current thinking here on stability Diem regime 
in general represented by SNIE 53-2-63 (July 10)* sent you separate 
cover. We keenly aware of distance which separates us from fast 
moving situation, and most anxious have your comments on following 
estimate which represents our present thinking: 

1. We inclined anticipate further Buddhist demonstrations and 
resulting unrest, and believe more protest suicides should be expected. 
This view based on: (1) Continuing GVN failure act promptly enough 
to meet legitimate Buddhist grievances and to show true spirit of 
conciliation; (2) Belief that Buddhist protest movement likely become 
increasingly militant. Buddhists probably more and more inclined re- 
gard overthrow of regime as only possible solution, thus attracting 
growing support (and conversely) from other major elements plotting 
regime's overthrow, particularly in armed forces. 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Top Secret; Opera- 
tional Immediate Drafted by Heavner and Kattenburg and cleared by Hilsman 

Supra 

Document 217 
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2. We also expect that Buddhist unrest and demonstrations will 
increasingly agitate urban populace, and that this agitation, to degree, 
may be expected extend to countryside also, with resulting slowdown 
in war effort. 

3. In these circumstances and in light growing crop of reports on 
coup plans, we judge odds favor attempted coup within next few 
months if not weeks. 

4. Odds also seem to favor success of such coup, although we 
keenly aware of strong possibility the GVN might still successfully 
weather Buddhist storm by combination conciliation and repression 
and that consequently coup attempts may fail or abort. 

5. In these circumstances, following courses seem open to us: (a) 

We can attempt actively influence events by public statements disasso- 
ciating ourselves from GVN handling of Buddhist issue, with likely 
result being encouragement or even triggering of coup attempt. (b) We 
can go even further and seek directly to encourage certain military 
leaders seek “Constitutional solution” under Tho. (c) Conversely, we 
can seek actively discourage coup plots by both high-level public 
statements of support to GVN, and private statements to Buddhists 
and potential coup leaders although this, like the above might have 
unpredictable results. (d) Finally, we can hold to present posture of 
watchful waiting while continuing privately to press GVN to demon- 
strate proper spirit and to take all necessary measures to finally resolve 
issue. 
6. On balance we continue be inclined favor last course for time 
being. More active role runs obvious risk of putting us in position of 
having backed loser, and even of prolonging crisis and increasing 
violence, with all bad effects on war effort that would flow from such 
error. We may well come to point where we would want to throw all 
our influence behind either Diem or an acceptable alternative leader or 
junta (preferably Constitutional successor supported by military) in 
order to stabilize situation as rapidly as possible. But in light info now 
available to us here, we do not believe situation has yet jelled to that 
point. At this moment, though alternatives to Diem seem to be emerg- 
ing, it is not yet clear who and what they are. 


Rusk 
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235. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 24, 1963—7 p.m 


130. CINCPAC for POLAD. Had a rather reassuring and encour- 
aging session with Thuan today. Discussed many subjects bearing on 
political situation here, including attitudes of various GVN officials 
toward Buddhist problem, military attitudes bearing on possible coup 
d'etat, and Diem’s own convictions and especially his control of gov- 
ernment. 


I found Thuan in more sanguine frame of mind than heretofore 
He confirmed that Diem, having finally adopted conciliatory line to- 
ward Buddhist problem, was now confidently pursuing that course. | 
asked whether he was being undercut from any quarter, or whether 
Thuan expected such undercutting. Thuan replied that, at least for 
time being, all Cabinet ministers and Nhu were lined up together on 
line Diem had adopted. He said disciplinary action taken against Lt 
Col. Chieu (who had organized yesterday's S.D.C. Veterans’ demon- 
stration against Buddhists) had been ordered by Diem with approval 
of Nhu, who wished it in first place. | asked whether this demonstra- 
tion had been ordered by anyone above Lt. Col. Chieu. Thuan replied 
that insofar as he could discover it had not been, but was Chieu's own 
idea. He also said that at President's request he had just given orders 
to Ranger company which was planning pro-government demonstra- 
tions against Buddhists (in retaliation for alleged Buddhist manhan- 
dling of member of company distributing literature at Xa Loi Pagoda) 
to refrain from any such action. 

Remarking that these signs looked good, | asked Thuan how we 
could help move this problem along. | referrec io Washington's en- 
couragement to date, to talks with a number of other Mission heads 
here, all of whom agree that Diem is now on right line. | urged 
specifically: (a) that explicit instructions be given to Minister of Interior 
and through him to police re tolerant and geritle handling any further 
Buddhist demonstrations; (b) that President continue to take every 
possible iritiative to demonstrate good faith and increase perceptible 
trend in public opinion toward clarification this issue. Thuan remarked 
that he had noted from talks with several U.S. newsmen that they 
were becoming more balanced in reporting on this situation. (Perhaps 
it is more accurate to say they are becoming somewhat disenchanted 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL S VIET. Secret; Limit Distribution 
Repeated to CINCPAC 
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with Buddhists.) He said he would speak to Diem along suggested 
lines this evening. Diem is now on trip in provinces—second trip this 
week 


I took occasion to leave with Thuan a piece of paper* containing 
suggestions for another initiative on part of Diem—namely to invite 
Thinh Khiet to confer with him, and in such public invitation, to 
express President's own distress at loss of life in Hue, his determina- 
tion to prevent repetition and to compensate insofar as possible for 
loss of innocent victims. | urged that would not involve government's 
assuming responsibility deaths, but would transcend this point, in 
manner which could only redound to President's credit. It might also 
well break deadlock with Buddhists. At least, such action would show 
government's intent to meet 100 percent religious grievances, leaving 
burden of proof on Buddhists if in fact their aims are to overthrow 
government. Thuan seemed very receptive to this idea, took the paper 
and promised to let me know if I could help sell it to Diem. He was 
appreciative of our continued support of line he had been advocating. 
He felt that government had at last put itself in stronger position, and 
had a good chance of weathering this storm. | believe he is sincere in 
this. Nevertheless, there are obviously a number of explosive possibili- 
ties which have not yet been defused—including further manifesta- 
tions and resulting police actions, human sacrifices, counter-propa- 
ganda manifestations, etc 


| sounded Thuan out on his thoughts on porsibility of military 
coup, factionalism and division in GVN itself, about President's lead- 
ership. On all these points he was reassuring. | do not believe he is 
ignorant of kind of reports reaching us (although | did not spell them 
out). He seemed rather to discount them as more of same old stuff. 
Specifically regarding Nhu, Thuan said that he had apparently had a 
change of heart and is now supporting Diem’s conciliatory line. He 
said that this might be attributed to recent talks that we have had 
together. He also warned that it might not be permanent. On question 
regarding President's control of government, Thuan was quite forth- 
right, saying he felt Diem, once he had reached a clear decision, was 
very much in control of government and able to have his decision 
carried out 


I do not attach too much significance to this conversation, as there 
are many obvious pitfalls ahead, but | do believe it represents the 
assessment of some one who is much less worried now than he has 
been in the recent past. My own estimate of the chances of survival of 
this government has risen accordingly 


Nolting 
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236. Memorandum From the Director of the Vietnam Working 


Group (Kattenburg) to the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs (Hilsman)’ 


Washington, July 24, 1963. 
SUBIECT 


Luncheon with Lansdale 


1. The luncheon convinced me that Lansdale assesses the situa- 
tion quite objectively. He is most cognizant of the steady deterioration 
in the Diem regime over a period of years. He alluded several times to 
the difficulties he found on his last trip in late 1961 ° and which he felt 
to a large degree remained uncorrected 

2. He mentioned that his judgments must be based on what he 
sees in the reports, and not on what on what he feels since he has not 
been there for nearly two years. “There is nothing like talking to 
someone face to face in order to assess him.” 

3. He brought up himself the idea of a possible trip on his part to 
suggest to me that if we wanted him to he would be willing to go out 
for an assessment of the whole picture. | moved into this opening and 
asked him how he felt this would be received by various elements on 
the spot. He thought he could play out any problems on this score and 
that he could have contact with, and come up with an assessment of, 
both elements in and closest to the regime and those plotting its 
overthrow. 

4. He definitely does not seem to me to be wedded to the regime. 
He has, I think, felt for a long time that it is moving to its own funeral 
but he is not sure whether the moment has yet arrived. 

5. For these reasons and because of point 3 in the message to you’ 
—ie., “I think Lansdale would be helpful in discovering intents 
among the generals and relieving pressures; in event coup is at- 
tempted Lansdale would be most helpful in assessing prospects and in 
evaluating potential leadership. “—I continue to urge that you favor 
this move, subject to Lodge's approval. As far as | am concerned there 
are no “eyes and ears” at this time whose assessment | would rather 
have. 

6. If you were to decide positively, and to discuss the matter with 
Lodge, i would suggest you waited until after Lodge's own talk with 


Source. Kennedy Library, Hileman Papers, Country Series— Vietnam. Secret. After 
imitialing the memorandum. Kattenburg added the following note Please cal! me in on 
this tomight — will be gone all day tomorrow 

Reference is to the Taylor-Rostow mission to South Vietnam, of which Lansdale 
was a part, in October 1961. For documentation relating to the mission, see vol. |, pp 
380 ff 

Not found 
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Lansdale, which is now scheduled for 0900 Thursday morning.* In 
such case, however, Lodge will not be available until some time late 
Friday morning. 





* No record of a Lodge-Lansdale meeting on july 25 has been found 





237. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 25, 1963—8 p.m. 


134. Hilsman from Nolting. Deptel 112° delayed by servicing. ! 
find myself more sanguine about prospects of GVN’s settling Buddhist 
problem and avoiding coup d'etat than general tenor reftel and SNIE. ’ 
1 would put question marks by all of first four numbered paragraphs 
reftel, which seem to me too gloomy—or at least too logical—for this 
situation. Without trying to spell out nuances of difference between 


our respective analyses, perhaps it is sufficient | feel that heat is slowly 
going out of this crisis and that this government is quite likely survive 
this crisis, as it has many others in past. 


As you know, I also hold that, despite shortcomings of present 
GVN, it is government which stands best chance (as compared with 
realizable alternatives) of carrying to successful conclusion counter- 
insurgency effort here. Therefore, without putting all our eggs in one 
basket or alienating possible successor governments or leaders, we 
should, I think, help, by all means consistent with our own principles, 
to maximize this government's chances of survival. 

Since transmission your message, atmosphere has perceptibly 
calmed, at least on surface. GVN has at last gotten itself into sound 
posture on religious issue and may be said to be “one up” on Bud- 
dhists. In effect, GVN has pledged and repledged itself to implementa- 
tion June 16 agreement and has offered Buddhists joint investigation 
any complaints on this score by examination of records or on-the-spot 
investigations. 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-15 VIET. Top Secret 
Document 234 
Document 217 
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if GVN pursues its initiative and avoids actions inconsistent with 
its announced policy of conciliation, Buddhist leadership may well 
find it best to settle on basis June 16 agreements and more radical 
elements will then, I think, cease agitation 

just how solution of Buddhist issue will affect coup plotting it is 
impossible to say, but this is a threat which is always with us 

Thus for present | would advocate a course somewhere between 
para 5(d) and (c). Specifically, | think we should publicly welcome 
conciliatory steps as they are taken by GVN. and any constructive 
steps taken by Buddhists, with view to encouraging more of same and 
disabusing those Buddhist leaders whose aims appear to be open 
ended. * 

Finally, | agree that situation has not reached point where we can 
sensibly think about throwing our support to any particular alternative 
to Diem regime (para 6 reftel) 


Nolting 


‘A margmal notation on the source text at this pornt. im an unknown hand, reads 
No 
A margma! notation on the source text at this port. om the samme hand reads We 
Giant mean this and | don t think we said a 





238. Memorandum of a Conversation, Department of State, 
Washington, July 26, 1963° 


PARTICIPANTS 


Roger Hileman 
Robert Manning 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
SUBIECT 


Press Problerns in Viet- Nam 


Mr. Manning, who had just returned from a trip to Saigon, 
thought that the essence of the press problems lay in getting more of 
the members of the press corps in that city in frequent and meaningful 
touch with the “horse's mouth”, i.e. the Ambassador and other top 
U.S. officials. This was certainly not the best press corps in the world 


Source. Department of State. Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, PR-11 
Press Relations Confidential Drafted by Katrenburg who 1s not listed among the partic 


pants 
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nor the worst. It was divided between those who remained perma- 
nently in Saigon and who tended to be somewhat in-bred and to suffer 
from localitis and those coming in on trips from the outside who were 
more seasoned and had better perspective. Key reporters among the 
first group were Halberstam of the New York Timers and the AP and 
UPI correspondents. In the second group the leading reporters were 
Keyes Beech, Pepper Martin of U.S. News and World Report, and jim 
Robinson of NBC 


Mr. Manning thought the main aspect in removing the dissatisfac- 
tion of some of these correspondents was to take them into our confi- 
dence more, give them an “in” feeling, and invite them more often not 
only to ritualistic type functions but specifically to say small dinners 
given by the Ambassador for Vietnamese officials and leading person- 


alities including perhaps one correspondent at a time. 

Ambassador Lodge indicated he intended to do just that, that one 
of the first things he planned to do was to have lunch with several of 
the key correspondents. Mr. Manning said as a whole the correspond- 
ents approved the program we are pursuing in Viet-Nam and sup- 
ported our effort there—though they were unanimous in despising the 
Diem regime and in their conviction that we could not win with it 


The impasse between the GVN and the American press corps was 
well nigh insoluble. Diem's and Nhu’'s recent offers to have back- 
grounders with the Am-rican press, laudable as this offer was on their 
part, would almost certainly not result in changing the conviction of 
the correspondents that the government is doomed. Yet Mr. Manning 
thought that we should continue encouraging Diem and Nhu in this 
direction and to seek as much contact with the correspondents as 
possible. Ambassador Lodge indicated that he was well aware of this 
whole problem and very concerned about it. He was also concerned at 
the feeling among American intellectuals regarding the Diem govern- 
ment and had been harassed by communications on their part advo- 
cating that we change our policy on the Diem regime. He thought it 
likely he would try to return here after some six months in Saigon to 
make several sreeches to improve the domestic atmosphere 

Mr. Manning suggested that Ambassador Lodge may wish to keep 
the present USIS team and the press attaché in Saigon who he thought 
were handling the situation well. Ambassador Lodge agreed and indi- 
cated he did not intend to make personnel changes in this area 


Mr. Manning referred to Director of Information Dang Duc Khoi 
who is under Civic Action Secretary Hieu and who he said was very 
savvy. There had been some discussion in Saigon of sending Khoi to 
New York to endeavor to correct editorial impressions there on Viet- 
Nam. Mr. Manning thought this suggestion had merit 
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239. Report From the Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs (Manning) to the President’ 


Washington, undated. 


REPORT ON THE SAIGON PRESS SITUATION 


The press problem in Viet-Nam is singular because of the singula: 
nature of the United States involvement in that country. Our involve- 
ment is so extensive as to require public, i.e., press, scrutiny, and yet so 
hemmed by limitations as to make it difficult for the United States 
government to promote and assure that scrutiny. The problem ‘s com- 
plicated by the long-standing desire of the United States governmen’ 
to see the American involvement in Viet-Nam minimized, even repre- 
sented as something less than in reality it is. The early history ct the 
handling of the situation is marked by attitudes, directives and actions 
in Washington and in the field that reflect this United States desire. 

The effect of these generally restrictive practices had the short- 
term virtue of keeping the escalating American involvement in a low 
key in the world and United States press. But a long-term result has 
been serious deterioration in the credibility attached by American 
correspondents to the information and assessments given to them by 
United States military and political authorities in Viet-Nam., and to a 
certain extent in Washington. Additionally, it can be argued that, 
whatever the merit of those practices in earlier days of the involve- 
ment in Viet-Nam, the public attitude in the United States has been 
mature and unexcitable—so much so that earlier fears of reaction to 
American casualties and other aspects of the program may be said to 
have been exaggerated. This last point argues strongly for relaxation of 
some—but not all—of the strictures still imposed on American press 
coverage of the Vietnamese situation, and it argues for a more relaxed 
attitude on the part of US officials to the reports and assessments of 
the US press. This would do much to reduce the somewhat sullen 
Alice in Wonderland miasma that surrounds the Vietnamese press 
situation, and it would help to build a degree of mutual confidence 
and mutual credibility between American authorities and American 
correspondents covering Viet-Nam. 


Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 7/21/ 
63-7/31/63. Secret; Eyes Only. Sent to McGeorge Bundy on July 26 under a covering 
memorandum from Executive Secretary Benjamin H. Read. Read commended the re- 
port, and the attached memoranda of conversation between Manning and Nhu on July 
17, and Manning and Diem on July 18 (Documents 226 and 227), as providing “a 
lengthy but fascinating window into the present state of mind of both Ngo Dinhs Read 
noted that a copy of the report was also being sent to Presidential Press Secretary 
Salinger. A note on the covering memorandum indicates that the report was placed in 
the President's weekend reading file 
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The absence of this confidence and credibility lies close to the core 
of the press problem as it appears on the conclusion of a four-day 
mission to Saigon. The situation is a troublesome one, and it is un- 
likely to evolve into a happy cne. There are, however, possibilities of 
improvement. The basic problem will be removed as a critical factor in 
the US operations in Viet-Nam only by time and decisive GVN victory 
over the Viet-Cong. But it can be ameliorated. 

First, a look at the parties involved: 


1. The American Correspondents 


The Saigon press corps consists of a dozen Americans, mostly 
staffers but some (Time, Newsweek) stringers. These are augmented by 
periodic visits by Far Eastern correspondents from the Tokyo, Hong 
Kong or New Delhi bureaus of AP, UP, the networks and major US 
publications. With two exceptions those we talked to at length were 
regularly stationed in Saigon. It became apparent that, save for a 
higher intensity on the part of the locals, the locals and the periodic 
visitors share generally similar views and assessments of the press 
situation. The local correspondents verge on unanimity also in their 
assessments of the Vietnamese government, the effectiveness of 
GVN-US military and political programs and the virtues or shortcom- 
ings of the American involvement and American officials. The periodic 
visitors may differ somewhat with many of the locals’ assessments, 
but for practical purposes they differ chiefly in degree only. 

At the time of the visit to Saigon, the correspondents were con- 
cerned with their own safety and ability to operate, almost to the 
exclusion of problems of access and other relations with the GVN and 
US officials. Several maintained in fact that they feel able to get all the 
information they need (a statement which many will probably qualify 
once their concern over the recent roughing-up by GVN police fades 
away).’ The main burden of their several hours’ discussion was a 
desire for assurances that they could continue to work in Viet-Nam 
without threat of physical or technical harassment, or the threat of 
expulsions by the GVN. They were more scared than hurt by the 
fracas with police on July 7. Reporters covering the South have had 
rougher experiences. But the problem goes deeper than the matter of 
these fears. 

The correspondents reflect unanimous bitterness toward, and con- 
tempt for, the Diem government. They unanimously maintain that the 
Vietnamese program cannot succeed unless the Diem regime (cum 
family) is replaced; this conviction, though it does not always appear 
in their copy, underlies all the reports and analyses of the correspond- 
ents. 





See Documents 210 and 211 
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The correspondents profess to have little faith in the information 
or guidance they are given by top officials of the US Embassy, and 
they treat with disdain what they believe to be the over-optimism of 
General Harkins and his top command. Where US officials maintain 
that the military program is making decided progress, and the strategic 
hamlet program is developing favorably, the correspondents maintain 
either the direct opposite—that the situation is retrogressing—or, that 
the situation is little better than a stalemate. Some correspondents go 
so far as to charge that they are systematically lied to by US officials. 
All of them maintain that to get what they consider to be “straight 
facts” on given operations, battles or situations (e.g., how well the 
Vietnamese fight), they have to go to lower echelons in the field. 
However justified these attitudes and allegations (I believe many are 
exaggerations), their very existence deserves to be recognized and 
attacked as a major obstacle to a healthy information situation in 
Saigon. 

Beyond their own treatment at the hands of US officials, the 
newsmen generally feel that US officials have become so committed 
themselves to “winning with Diem” that their own official reporting is 
subject to serious question. This finds many of the correspondents 
convinced that their own assessments represent a more authoritative 
and more realistic picture than is being given to Washington by its 
own representatives. One need not agree with this view of correspon- 
dents in order to suggest that it must change before we can expect 
healthy press relations in Saigon. 

Amid these many unpleasant facts about the correspondents’ state 
of mind sits a most important and encouraging fact: They seem to agree 
to a man that the US involvement in Viet-Nam is a necessary free world 
policy and that the programs, military and political, are basically neces- 
sary and feasible. Without this, the situation would be discouraging to 
the extreme; with this belief on the correspondents’ part, there is much 
to build on. Where they disagree is in questions of assessment of the 
progress and, more precisely to the point, the wisdom of continuing to 
rely for the program's execution on the Diem regime. 

From all of this, it is obvious that the correspondents place much 
faith in their own abilities to report and assess a situation that is as 
complex and as tricky as any in the world today. Is such self-confi- 
dence, coupled as it is with considerable disdain for the official assess- 
ments, justified? 

The local correspondents for the most part are young and of 
limited experience. There are some more seasoned correspondents 
among the periodic visitors and this, combined with their ability to get 
frequent relief from the confines of Viet-Nam, often produces more 
balanced reports of the fighting and the political situation. The locals 
seem for the most part to be given to quick-rising emotionalism, and 
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they unquestionably are severely afflicted with “localitis,” the disease 
which causes newsmen long assigned to the confines of one given 
situation to distort perspective by over-concentration on their own 
irritations, adventures and opinions. 

This group contains no journalistic giants, though at least one is 
very promising and several are obviously bright men. And I would say 
that all are decent, patriotic Americans who are striving to do credit to 
themselves and their profession. The personal manners of some vis-a- 
vis the Viet-Nam officials leave something to be desired, and they 
suffer the common newspaper tendency to let the immediate dominate 
the long view. 

As an overall assessment of the correspondents, | am inclined to 
accept the following opinion of John Mecklin, US Public Affairs Offi- 
cer in Saigon: 


“The American newsmen working here are as good or better than 
the average in such boondocks assignments. They are exceptionally 
hard-working; they manage to stay on top of the news despite ex- 
traordinary handicaps; they are unafraid to face frequent personal 
danger; and they must work under conditions of notable emotional 
stress. Their reporting has thrown light on the sordid, bitter depths of 
the situation here which would not otherwise be generally known, 
thus in eo of this Kind of ble powe between oo a 

and the reality of this ig power responsibility. This 
inevitably somoliened US operations in Viet-Nam, but itonically it 
has also reinforced US efforts to pou the GVN to take various 
unpalatable actions by providing the argument that US public opinion 
cannot be igrored. 

“The newsmen have often been accused of ‘irresponsibility.’ In 
a I don’t think this is either accurate or fair, though there have 

sume damaging errors. There have been numerous occasions 
when the reporters have deliberately withheld information that would 
have damaged the US interest; e.g., a number of shabby incidents 
between American military personnel and Saigon police, and the case 
some months ago of a homosexual American civilian official who was 
attacked and seriously wounded by his Vietnamese partner. The news- 
men have, however, insisted on reporting matters that they considered 
of true significance to the US position here, rdless of the resulting 
broken crockery, and thus in effect have f a basic issue: that just 
as the US will not attempt to unseat a sovereign government, however 
tempting, so it cannot en ge in a semi-covert struggle such as this 
except in the full glare of t American press. 

“This is a reality which had been widely overlooked in a py 
ing the US advisory role here. It will be equally important if and as t 
US is obliged to engage in similar efforts elsewhere. How to handle it, 
hopefully, should be one of the major ‘lessons learned’ in Vietnam.” 
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2. Vietnamese Officials 


The bitterness and contempt displayed by American correspon- 
dents for President Diem and his top officials (especially for Counselor 
and Madame Nhu) is fervently reciprocated by Diem and company. 
Madame Nhu has repeatedly remarked that the American correspon- 
dents are “Communists” or “as bad as Communists.” The government 
says (and, | believe, has become convinced) that the newsmen are 
chiefly concerned with bringing about the downfall of the Diem gov- 
ernment. “These young reporters want nothing less than to make a 
new government,” said Ngo Dinh Nhu bitterly in my talk with him. 
“This is an exalting ambition, a stimulating pastime for three or four of 
them to get together to overthrow a government and create another.” 
(Please see attached memos of conversations with Nhu and President 
Diem.) 

More perhaps than American officials on the scene, the 
Vietnamese see the American press in Saigon (and back home in the 
US) as an important political factor, one that can in fact play a large 
role in altering or even undermining the American commitment to 
Viet-Nam. Believing this, and believing that the correspondents are 
eager for Diem’s overthrow, the GVN officials see the correspondents 
as deliberately cooperating with and encouraging any and all political 
opposition—such as the Buddhist protests—as a means of achieving 
said overthrow. 

Extremely sensitive to personal criticism, Diem and his relatives 
take particular affront at the kind of personal references that enter 
(inevitably, in view of the autocratic family role) into much American 
reporting. While on the one hand reacting by expelling correspondents 
who displease them (both expulsions, of Francois Sully of Newsweek 
and James Robinson of NBC, were for stories dealing with family 
personalities), GVN officials talk of needing “public relations advice” 
to improve their image with the American public. They have plainly 
given up hope of achieving any of this improvement through an 
improvement in relations with the correspondents stationed in Viet- 
Nam, and talk somewhat wishfully of trying to reach over their heads 
to editors and editorial writers in the United States. They are insistent 
that the American correspondents willfully refuse to talk with officials 
or recognize facts that tell the favorable side of the Vietnamese story. 
(On the other hand, correspondents say that when they try to talk 
with a Vietnamese official they get either lies or lectures.) 

In talks with Nhu and Diem, it was apparent that they are bitterly 
resigned to the conviction that the newsmen are incorrigible. For our 
part, we believe that the point was clearly made that the United States 
cannot guarantee its ability to maintain its full effort in Viet-Nam if the 
GVN, by expulsions or harassment of correspondents, turns the entire 
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American press into enemies of the program. Interestingly, Nhu at one 
point conceded that much information unfavorable to the regime has 
been given to American correspondents, and visiting US officials and 
legislators, by officials of the Vietnamese government. Said Nhu with 
a wan sneer: “All conditions are favorable for a complete US change of 
policy in Viet-Nam. It is a great opportunity and it would be a tremen- 
dous sacrifice for those hostile to the (Diem) government to give up 
this opportunity.” 


3. US Officials 


The senior American officials of the Embassy and MAC/V view 
the correspondents with a distaste that is difficult to conceal. They 
consider most of the correspondents young, immature and irresponsi- 
ble. Some consider that the correspondents’ criticism of and opposition 
to the American effort in Viet-Nam transgress the line between jour- 
nalistic independence and patriotism. They consider the correspon- 
dents’ behavior toward GVN and US officials to be sometimes rude, 
insulting, and insufferable. There is some justification for the above 
views, but the fact remains that the responsibility for the gulf between 
the correspondents and the senior American officials is something the 
two groups share. 

To put it bluntly, the senior US officials have not been good 
enough in their handling of the press. Although they devote perhaps 
more time and effort than any post in the world to press problems, 
their contacts with the press often serve to make the situation worse. 
The major cause for this is the complete difference in the official and 
the correspondents’ assessment of the situation, but another serious 
cause is the reluctance of the official family to treat the press with 
candor. Background information is, apparently, almost never given. A 
too determined effort is made to give a rosy picture, with the result 
that the correspondents consider themselves to have been lied to. In 
short, the correspondents are viewed as a nuisance and an inconve- 
nience to be endured, not as a valuable tool. 

The Embassy's instincts are to keep from the press all but the 
most transparently desirable stories. Thus the Embassy either refuses 
to talk about, or is disingenuously selective in its information, about 
even minor stories which might prove unhelpful to the GVN or to the 
US effort in Viet-Nam. Faced with a passionately hostile press corps, 
the Embassy is entitled to sympathy for its wariness in dealing with 
the correspondents. But the result of its efforts has been the complete 
destruction of the Embassy's credibility. 

Senior US officials should not be condemned for the situation 
which exists. It was in part inherited and in part predestined by the 
unrealistic policy directives under which they were forced to deal with 
the press until recently. Finally, they are dealing with an almost 
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unique public relations problem which grows out of the almost unique 
nature of the American involvement in Viet-Nam and the peculiar 
nature of the Vietnamese government. No one—until recently—has 
realized how essential a role the press would play in our policies in 
Viet-Nam. 

Nonetheless, it has now become essential that the Embassy recog- 
nize the press as what it is—an independent and important separate 
force bearing upon both the political situation in Viet-Nam and the all- 
important matter of domestic support in the United States for the 
American involvement in Viet-Nam. Unless | am mistaken, one ele- 
ment in the present hostility between the press and the Embassy is 
wounded ego on the part of the correspondents who have a highly 
developed sense of importance. The Embassy certainly possesses the 
diplomatic skill and maturity to bring the correspondents at least 
partly into a deeper sense of participation. It requires only that the 
correspondents be viewed and treated as politically important individ- 
uals, rather than as a group of socially objectionable and profession- 
ally incompetent young cubs. 

A word on the USIS installation in Saigon. Under john Mecklin, a 
long-time journalism pro, the public affairs activities are in especially 
talented and dedicated hands. He seems to have achieved the confi- 
dence of top officers and the fullest access to important Embassy, 
MAC/V and intelligence information. He, too, has been severely 
bendiennedl ter Ge seitihdive seeniitiens tensed hams Ghaenion 
and by the tendency of his superiors to over-caution. It is likely that 
the Mecklin team is one of the best USIS combines in the world; 
certainly it is superior to most, seasoned in the tough complexities of 
the Vietnamese situation and convinced that the job is a compelling 
challenge. Relations between USIS and the military, both PIO’s and 
top officers, appear to be excellent and Mecklin has taken great pains 
to familiarize himself with officials in the field. He also has obviously 
close and friendly contacts with many Vietnamese officials and has 
had considerable direct contact with Diem and Nhu. 

It should be noted most correspondents, while satisfied to get 
most of their information from public information officials, and to a 
great extent dependent on it, still feel a strong need for steady and 
mutual confident relations with the major officials themselves. 


4. The Buddhist Issue 


The Buddhist controversy in Viet-Nam is pertinent to this report 
for two reasons. First, an incident growing out of the controversy 
inspired the visit to Saigon. Second, the controversy itself demon- 
strates the direct and potentially influential role that correspondents 
on the scene can play in the execution of a foreign policy. The Bud- 
dhist activities, however genuine their original religious motivation, 
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have evolved into political activites aimed at the overthrow of the 
Diem government. The Buddhist activists, and whoever on the Viet- 
Nam scene is encouraging or supporting them, premise their potential 
effectiveness to a large extent on exploitation of the American corre- 
spondents. With a press agent's flzir, Buddhist leaders take pains to 
notify newsmen in advance of processions or other activities. They 
count heavily on word and phoio coverage to keep the issue alive, and 
to extend and illustrate the evident unwillingness of the American 
government to condone Diem’s handling of the crisis, thus separating 
Diem and the US. 

in view of the correspondents’ hostility to the government and in 
view of their concentration on spot news, the anti-government activ- 
ists sense that the newsmen are predisposed to give full play to the 
demonstrations, the Buddhist grievances and the government's coun- 
termeasures. 

The GVN, on the other hand, knows full well that its life is at 
stake, and considers the American correspondents to be an essential 
and enthusiastic element in the attempt to bring down the Govern- 
ment. Despite the correspondents’ complaints of Embassy indiffer- 
ence, there is little doubt that the GVN would have moved against the 
correspondents some time ago were it not for the cloak of sanctity 
which they wear because of their nationality and the representations 
made on their behalf by the Embassy. 

The GVN is belatedly attempting to deal helpfully with Buddhist 
complaints. The GVN is attempting to stave off the religious issues 
and to do this in such a way as to make it clear to all that subsequent 
demonstrations are political. The success of this effort is problematical, 
among other reasons because the American correspondents are apt to 
be sympathetic and understanding to opposition efforts to keep the 
crisis alive. 

The GVN policy implies (and Minister Hieu explicitly told my 
Special Assistant) that subsequent demonstrations will be put down 
“with brutality if necessary”. At that point, Vietnamese and worid 
opinion must either accept the Government's version of events, which 
is unlikely, or the crisis will continue to grow in intensity. The Ameri- 
can correspondents may well be the prime determinants of opinion— 
and they are hostile to the Government. 

It is unlikely that the crisis can be settled without considerable 
violence. It is still possible the GVN will decide that it cannot be 
settled unless some way is found to moderate press coverage of the 
situation. If the crisis is not settled, the Government will probably fall. 

Ironically, this crisis comes at a time when US and GVN officials 
are convinced that we have turned the corner in our efforts to defeat 
Communist subversion. There is general agreerment that the Strategic 
Hamlet program is the answer, and that progress, although still spotty, 
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is real. According to the official assessment (with which the correspon- 
dents passionately disagree) we need only keep the political situation 
under control in order to reap significant and lasting successes from 
our present effort. Yet, all agree that the present crisis can easily undo 
the progress made thus far, and seriously reduce if not destroy the 
prospects for early success 

Thus, even though there can be no great improvement in relations 
between the GVN and the press, an improvement in relations between 
the US press and the Embassy-MAC/V has become an exigent re- 
quirement of American policy in Vietnam, both for reasons of domes- 
tic US public support and, if it is desired, for the immediate survival of 
the Diem government in Viet-Nam 


Usefulness and Accomplishments of the Mission 


Despite some initial doubts, | am now convinced that the mission 
was timely, necessary, and useful. The accomplishments were as fol- 
lows: 


1. It was made completely clear to the three highest officials of the 
Vietnamese Government that continuing scrutiny and criticism by the 
American press of the American involvement in Viet-Nam constituted 
an absolute requirement of United States policy. Diem and his princi- 


pal advisors were made to understand that free reporting from Viet- 
Nam (however unfavorable it might be) was infinitely preferable to 
the situation in which expulsion or physical harassment made martyrs 
of the pressmen. Criticism of the Viet-Nam program was the essential 
ingredient to a public debate on the merits of the program. Press 
scrutiay and criticism enable the President to defend his program on 
its merits and accomplishments. But such a defense would be effective 
and credible only so long as free press scrutiny and criticism were 
allowed. 

I believe Diem and company understand this argument and its 
validity. They have no reason for failing to understand the importance 
attached by the U.S. Government to continuing free press scrutiny of 
the American involvement in Viet-Nam. 


2. We received from Diem, Counselor Nhu, and Secretary of State 


Thuar a virtual pledge against harassment of correspondents. The 


value of this pledge is tempered by the fact that the correspondents are 
so passionately opposed to the Government, and could conceivably 


engage in activity so clearly upsetting or insulting as to leave the GVN 
little alternative but expulsion. Barring such activity on the part of the 
pressmen | think it unlikely that the GVN will undertake either har- 


assment or expulsion of correspondents. 
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There remains, however, the possibility of inadvertent contact 
between police and US. correspondents in the event of further street 
violence with the Buddhists, and such a clash—even though acciden- 
tal—could revive fears that correspondents are in danger. | would not 


predict calmness on the part of correspondents were this to happen. 

3. We obtained the permission of the GVN for the readmission to 
Viet-Nam of NBC Correspondent Robinson. His actual re-entry took 
place prior to our departure from Viet-Nam. This action served not 
only to moderate the passion of the correspondents and to improve 
the tone of the moment, but also served to underline the fact that the 
U.S. Government has both the intention and some capability of pro- 


tecting legitimate interests of the correspondents in Viet-Nam 

4. We reduced substantially the fear of the correspondents for 
their own physical safety. Although their concern was probably exag- 
gerated, the correspondents genuinely feared, upon our arrival, that 
the GVN had embarked upon a deliberate campaign of harassment 
and intimidation which, some of them maintained, might well 
culminate in either the savage beating or actual death of one or more 
correspondents. The correspondents’ reaction to their fear was embit- 
tered determination not to give in, and passionate resentment of what 
they considered the Embassy's inability or unwillingness to give them 
protection 

The correspondents now at least partly recognize that the atmos- 
phere is changed and the physical harassment by the GVN is unlikely. 

5. We received a pledge from Counselor Nhu to try background 
briefings with selected groups of the correspondents. Such meetings, if 
they go well, could contribute toward filling the vacuum which now 
exists in regard to authoritative GVN presentations of policy and inter- 
pretations to the American pressmen. With uncertain results, we 
pressed President Diem to hold similar meetings occasionally with 
individual American pressmen. The Times correspondent is now seek- 
ing a Presidential appointment 

6. During the visit, the GVN agreed to drop the charges against 
two correspondents of assaulting Vietnamese police. (Nolting had this 
in train before our arrival.) Similarly, we were able to get the American 
AP correspondent, Browne, to agree to drop his own charges against 
the Vietnamese police. This issue now seems dead. 

7. Finally, and importantly, the visit gave the American corre- 
spondents a chance to blow off steam and to voice their own views to 
a receptive official American audience. How lasting the benefits may 
be of this psychological release will depend on an improved public 
relations program in Viet-Nam, but there is no question that there has 
been a temporary improvement in the atmosphere. 
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Recommendations 


1. That the President direct that the occasional meetings on Viet- 
Nam between the President's Press Secretary and the principal infor- 
mation officers of State, Defense and USIA undertake on a regular 
basis to give centralized, professional and authoritative direction to the 
effort to improve U.S. public relations in connection with our involve- 
ment in Viet-Nam. The Group should, at an early date, formulate new 
and comprehensive guidance applicable to all elements of the US. 
involvement in Viet-Nam. 

Justification: An improvement in relations between Em- 
bassy-MAC/V and the press corps in Saigon has become an exigent 
requirement of U.S. policy in Viet-Nam. The present relations are 
poisonous, and an improvement will require continuing leadership 
and momentum from Washington of the type that can only be given 
by an inter-Departmental authority. 

Without such leadership, a substantial improvement is not likely. 
Professional diplomatic and military minds find it difficult to accept 
and even more difficult to deal with a situation in which public rela- 
tions must take precedence over all but the gravest military and diplo- 
matic requirements. Without centralized direction, the requirements of 
military security, the privacy of diplomatic negotiations, and protocol 
and procedural considerations will continue to dilute and frustrate the 
effort to improve relations between the press and the official family in 
Viet-Nam. 

It is not intended that major substantive decisions should be 
shaped to meet the need of public relations. But it is imperative that 
the requirements of an improved public relations program no longer 
be subordinated to and thwarted by routine diplomatic and military 
procedures and considerations. 

2. That Ambassador Lodge's arrival in Saigon be used to involve 
the correspondents as participants in a reassessment of the real situa- 
tion in Viet-Nam. 

Justification: At the present time there is an unbridgeable gap 
between the official and the correspondent’s assessment of the 
Vietnamese situation. The officials believe that the war is showing 
great progress and that success is predictable if the political situation 
can be kept in hand. The correspondents believe that the program is 
stalled, that no progress is being made, and that no success is possible 
so long as the Diem Government is in power. In the present situation 
no dialogue is possible between the two parties for each dismisses 
with contempt the views of the other. 

Ambassador Lodge's arrival presents an opportunity to get before 
the correspondents in credible form the evidence upon which the 
official views are based. It also affords an opportunity to bring the 
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correspondents into the official family in a sense, by giving them a 
purposeful opportunity to present to senior American officials their 
own views and information 

The mechanics for doing this should be Ambassador Lodge's reas- 
sessment, for his own purposes, of the situation. He can tell the corre- 
spondents that he is aware that their assessment is in conflict with the 
official one, and intends to arrive at his own assessment through an 
examination of all the facts available including their own. He can seek 
their assistance, and thus possibly involve them in a reassessment of 
their own. The correspondents in Viet-Nam are sincere and deeply 
committed to the success of the U.S. effort to thwart Communist 
subversion. If they can be brought to consider the evidence of progress 
it is not credible that their views would not be influenced and moder- 
ated thereby. Moreover, the correspondents have sources and infor- 
mation of their own, more knowledge of which would doubtless be 
useful to the Embassy. 

3. That a concerted effort be undertaken to obtain the publication 
in a broad range of U.S. periodicals of authoritative articles on the 
situation in Viet-Nam. These articles should stress the exciting and 
unique nature of the U.S. involvement in Viet-Nam and the apposite- 
ness of the effort to the Communist penchant for victory by subver- 
sion. Classified information should be made available as necessary to 
ensure that these articles reflect both the difficulties and the progress 
which characterize our effort. 

4. No effort should be made to unde*;»ay or hide the magnitude 
of the US. involvement and casualties in viet-Nam. In the first place, 
the effort will certainly fail in the end. In the second, as stated before, 
the reaction of American public thus far to news of U.S. casualties has 
been remarkably mature. Thirdly, there is even a chance that US. 
public support for the effort in Viet-Nam will be enhanced, not less- 
ened, by the knowledge of American sacrifices made in this struggle— 
providing the unhealthy political situation in Saigon is cured. Finally, 
any attempt to disguise the American casualties or involvement in 
Viet-Nam will (as it has in the past) poison relations between Em- 
bassy-MAC/V and the correspondents and ensure the failure of ef- 
forts to create a more sympathetic and understanding press treatment 
of the U.S. effort in Viet-Nam. Similarly, we should be more honest 
and outgoing with the correspondents about our setbacks and our 
difficulties with the GVN. Our progress will become credible only 
when our failures (which the correspondents know about anyway) are 
admitted freely. 

5. The American press, both here and in Viet-Nam, should be 
made aware that the U.S. Government considers continuing press 
scrutiny and free coverage of the U.S. involvement in Viet-Nam to be 
an absolute requirement of American policy in Viet-Nam. The press 
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should be informed—on a background basis—that this has been vig- 
orously conveyed to the highest levels of the Vietnamese Government, 
and that we have reason to believe that American correspondents will 
be free from harassment and expulsion 

The press should be informed of the attitude of the Vietnamese 
Government toward the American correspondents, and reminded that 
the unprecedented support which the correspondents are receiving 
from the U.S. Government makes it incumbent that their personal 
behavior toward the Vietnamese Government and is officials be 
proper and circumspect. The U.S. Government has used some of its 
currency with Diem in its effort to guarantee to the press the right to 
report freely and honestly. We can succeed in this effort only if the 
correspondents in Viet-Nam behave and report with responsibility and 
reasonable objectivity and fairness. No one can protect the press 
against retaliation for public and profane insults to GVN officials. No 
one can protect them against retaliation for participation in coup 
movements. No one can protect them against retaliation for contemp- 
tuous behavior toward the GVN (e.g. refusing to accept interviews 
with President Diem or Counselor Nhu). 

6. A deliberate and calculated effort should be made to establish 
good personal relations between senior Embassy-MAC/V officers and 
individual correspondents. This effort should be pursued with the 
same tact and skill that is used in establishing personal relationships 
with GVN officials 

At the present, the correspondents are too in-bred. Conscious of 
the distaste and disapproval with which they seem to be viewed by 
senior Embassy and some military officials, they respond with a pas- 
sionate and unanimous contempt of their own. They have formed a 
closed group, cemented together by a sense of maltreatment from the 
GVN and the Embassy. They have convinced themselves that they are 
the only ones who know or will recognize the truth about the situation 
in Viet-Nam. Any contrary views from Embassy~-MAC/V officials are 
dismissed as untruthful and deceitful. 

It is essential that a useful dialogue be re-established and this can 
be done if Embassy-MAC/V officers embark upon a concerted effort 
to woo individual reporters 
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240. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Sargon, July 27, 1963—8 p.m 


143. For Lodge from Nolting 

1. When I was in Washington, | had some discussion on economic 
aid levels for FY 1964. These conversations neither very definitive nor 
conclusive largely for lack time to go deeply into matter. Since my 
return Saigon, have reviewed five-year military plan prepared by 
MAAG connection 1965 MAP submission and economic projections 
prepared by USOM. In my view, most difficult econoric-financial- 
political problem looms ahead here during next few years. Elements of 
problem are: meeting security objectives in face increasing belligerence 
part ChiComs, getting GVN come forward with necessary increased 
levels financing necessary prosecute war, avoidance dangerous infla- 
tion, planned reductions U.S. economic aid 

2. Last year U.S. provided $95 million for commercial import 
program; there was additionally available about $30-35 million from 
prior years’ funds (pipeline), making total $125 million approximately 
for licensing imports. Most recent messages from Washington indicate 
plans for $80 million or less this year with no prior years’ funds to add 
This figure should not be frozen, | think, until all elements of equation 
have had careful consideration by you 

3. In summer 1961, U.S. and GVN undertook joint study which 
resulted in what is now referred to as Staley-Thuc report * in context of 
conditions as they existed that time. From this study resulted mutual 
understanding and/or governmental agreement on force levels, ex- 
change rates, appropriate levels of GVN exchange reserves, deficit 
financing of war expenditures, and need for other economic reforms 
on part GVN. Though their performance uneven with respect such 
matters as in deal [sic] tax collections, reduction unessential imports, 
etc., GVN have followed through on important parts undertakings 
including deficit financing for war activities, and exchange rate revi- 
sions. Furthermore, they have drawn down exchange reserves sub- 
stantially below figure set in report. It is perhaps unfortunate that level 
of reserves only item quantified giving VN strong talking point 
whereas other measures connected austerity which do not have such 
benchmarks have not been pursued to our satisfaction 

4. We now facing changed set of conditions from those con- 
fronting us in 1961 when primary emphasis on war build-up. We now 
(in terms military planning) looking to termination active insurgency 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, AID(U'S) S VIET Secret 
See vol. pp. 179 ff 
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by end 1965, involving changes force levels thereafter with its own set 
political problems, peak military expenditures 1964, 1965 and high 
plateau continuing expenditures for economic development, expanded 
police, and essential military needs thereafter. We encountering in- 
creasing difficulty obtaining large-scale appropriations for mutual 
security in light our domestic budgetary deficits and balance payments 
problems. GVN image in U.S. has not improved—dquite the contrary in 
recent months. Lack of forcefulness their part in imposing austerity, by 
decreasing unessential imports and increasing tax collections (there 
has been increase in tax collections, but not enough) and their lack of 
drive in promoting exports make case for more economic aid difficult. 
Nevertheless, even if they take all possible measures, the facts would 
argue for amounts substantially greater than those now being pro- 
posed. 

5. | therefore come to conclusion it in our interest to undertake a 
new study, preferably by same people (Staley and Thuc), in light of 
new conditions both here and in U.S. Otherwise we face series partial 
negotiations, some dealing with force levels and military expenditures, 
some with austerity and self-help measures, others with aid levels and 
local currency financing of war. And yet these all inter-related in fact 
and, equally as important, inter-related in a political and psychological 
sense. When Staley Mission first proposed in 1961, many skeptical as 
to this approach as substitute for normal bilateral negotiations. When 
completed, we all convinced results good especially since GVN recog- 
nized study as sincere joint effort get at facts and reach conclusions on 
basis those facts rather than as exercise in negotiation from precon- 
ceived position. This both tribute to Staley’s and Thuc’s handling of 
study and sine qua non for confidence and performance on part GVN. 
I would hope that a new study would lead not only to understandings 
on a broad front in specific and quantified terms but also agreement on 
specific measures to be taken during next few years. 


6. In light foregoing, | would suggest that before your departure, 
you might wish fully explore all aspects this thorny problem with 
Washington offices concerned, with view to— 


(a) Obtaining Department a val to ] for new study and 
determine if and when Staley available three-four week study. ' 

(b) Urging DOD reach early decision on military plan submitted 
by CINCPAC to JCS. This important element in any study to be made. 

(c) Urging AID/W hold open question economic aid levels 1964 
and be prepared accept major changes to 1965 submission which just 
going forward. 
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We believe GVN would welcome broad-scale review this type at 
this time. ° 


Nolting 





On August 13, the Department of State and AID responded to Ambassador Nol- 

tung s proposal that a decision regarding a “Staley-type mission” should be deferred 

until after Ambassador Lodge has had time formulate his own evaluation ~ (Telegram 
191 to Saigon; Department of State, Central Files, AID(US) S VIET) 





241. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 28, 1963—4 p.m. 


144. Some encouraging news and symptoms over past several 
days re Buddhist problem—but also several perplexing developments. 

Was assured yesterday by Bui Van Luong (Interior Minister) that 
government would use no repressive measures against further Bud- 
dhist demonstrations, having concluded that most people bored with 
Buddhist agitation and becoming convinced that GVN proposals just 
and sincere attempt settle religious problem. Thus he thought no real 
risk in letting up on security measures. This checks with info received 
independently from Diem’s doctor, who told me that in his presence 
Diem had called Interior Minister, Colonel Y (secret police chief), and 
Saigon Police Chief to instruct them not to use force or arrests against 
Buddhist agitators or demonstrators. This may be overly optimistic 
reading, but nevertheless instructions are along lines we have been 
advocating. May be crucial in connection with big demonstration 
planned by Buddhists for Tuesday, July 30, which is seventh and final 
weekly memorial of Quang Duc’s death. There has been much public- 
ity about this, with Buddhist appeals to shopkeepers and civil servants 
and others to quit work and demonstrate. Self-sacrifice of Buu Hoi's 
mother also forecast by her for this date. (Buu Hoi has not yet returned 
to Saigon as expected and requested by government, and this is dis- 
turbing.) 

Meanwhile, Vice President Tho tells me that Buddhist leaders 
have semi-agreed to meet with government commission on provi- 
sional basis (i.e., with no terms of reference set and free to leave if they 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Limit Distri 
bution. Repeated to CINCPAC 
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don’t like set-up) on July 31. Tho said that in telephone talks his 
contact, a moderate Buddhist leader, said in effect that they (Buddhist 
leaders) wanted to try one more wingding before agreeing to sit down 
in joint sessions. Tho worried re outcome Tuesday's events, but unable 
persuade Buddhists to meet beforehand. 

Thuan tells me that Diem couldn't bring himself to invite directly 
and publicly Tich Tinh Kiet to come to see him, but did send word 
through Tho that he would see him if requested. (This of course misses 
main point my recommendation, but may nevertheless help some.) 

Talked to Mau about getting Buu Hoi back here quick, and he 
agreed to send him another SOS. Said Buu Hoi had heart condition 
which made it dangerous for him to travel (somebody else said bad 
liver). 1 said I reckoned he'd have worse than that if he didn’t come 
back soon. 

Several members of government have assured me that, for pres- 
ent, nobody seems to be trying to undercut policy of conciliation. 
However, one report to contrary is that Nhu did order veterans dem- 
onstration, which he later repudiated (cannot vouch for accuracy). 

Finally, | have had serious word from Vice President, Thuan, and 
Mau that GVN continues to receive reports (with some details) that 
several official Americans are encouraging Buddhists to continue agi- 
tation until Lodge arrives and U.S. pulls rug on Diem. Disavowing 
again such nonsense (which my informants also discounted), | am 
nevertheless taking measures to cut to essential minimum contacts of 
American officials with Buddhists in pagodas (especially Xa Loi), and 
investigating certain apparently unauthorized contacts, which may 
have given rise to suspicions among many gullible people. One good 
reason for doing so is possibility that Saigon police, already over- 
strained, may come to put credence in such rumors, which would be 
bad. | shall lay out facts fully to Diem and Tho when I get them. 

Atmosphere calm over weekend. 


Nolting 
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242. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, July 30, 1963—1 p.m. 


151. CINCPAC for POLAD. Dept pass DOD, JCS for action. Task 
Force/Saigon Message. Deptel 1055* requested by first week July full 
report and evaluation all herbicide operations to serve as basis deci- 
sion whether to continue defoliation and crop destruction. 

During period 1 Jan-30 June 63, only two herbicide operations 
conducted, first consisting of crop destruction in western Thua Thien 
Province and second of defoliation of segments of Cua Lon-Bo De 
Rivers in An Xuyen. 


Crop Destruction 


Crop destruction operation by hand spray was initiated 6 Feb but 
discontinued after destruction appioximately 12 hectares as result 
change in military plans and logistical difficulties. Operation which 
resumed 13 May 1963 has resulted in destruction of approximately 75 
percent of approved 140 hectares. Crops include rice, corn and man- 
ioc; susceptibility to agent demonstrated by fact marked changes visi- 
ble 30 minutes to one hour after treatment. In 24 to 48 hours crops lose 
all color and signs of life. 

It is considered too early to evaluate effects on VC of destruction 
these crops. Moreover, it will be difficult differentiate between food 
denied VC as result use herbicides and that resulting from crop de- 
struction by other means. Nevertheless, there numerous indications 
VC food shortage Thua Thien Province, and it is estimated that de- 
struction capability of unit using herbicides as much as four times that 
of hand destruction. As part of Ist ARVN Division food denial pro- 
gram, it is estimated that a total of 69.8 tons of food will be denied to 
VC as result current Thua Thien food destruction operations (this is in 
addition to 140 tons of VC stored food destroyed). 

No Montagnards have been relocated as result this operation. 
Active psywar program using leaflets carried on. 


Defoliation 


An Xuyen defoliation operation carried out June 6-9, 1963. Com- 
plete evaluation of the results of this operation are premature since 
reaction time of different species involved varies from 15-60 days. In 
those target areas where growth consisted of mangrove, complete 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 27-10 S VIET. Secret. Repeated to 
CINCPAC 
Document 110 
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defoliation occurred within two weeks after treatment. Approximately 
one to five percent of leaves on hardwocd trees appear to have turned 
yellow and fallen off to date. Continuing evaluation in process. 

Although in mangrove areas visibility has increased 60-70 per- 
cent, no change in VC tactics as yet reported. Intelligence indicates few 
people in the target area at time of spraying aware mission had been 
executed. Psywar efforts were directed to leaflet distribution immedi- 
ately after spraying. 

There has been no apparent damage to crops in sprayed area. In 
view of limited extent and recent execution of these operations, they 
are not considered to provide sufficient information on which to base 
decision on future use of herbicides. TF/Saigon is hopeful operations 
scheduled for near future will provide additional information on 
which base such decision. One additional defoliation operation, 
Danhim powerline, was completed on July 27. Approval for three 
additional defoliation (including defoliation of road and road right of 
way Zone D) and two crop destruction operations has been requested 
by RVNAF 

There have been a total of 10 defoliation projects to date in addi- 
tion to a number of defoliation research trials. Of these, 8 were essen- 
tially concerned with proof test of the system in the environment of 
which 6 designed to function. As such tact wage [tactical?] considera- 
tions were not in all cases paramount. The remaining two projects, i.e. 
Vau Lon-Be De rivers and Danhim powerline, have been based, in 
toto, on tactical needs and considerations. 

TF/Saigon recommends Washington decision on future use herbi- 
cides be deferred until results further evaluation report, which we 
propose send prior October 1, are received. 


Nolting 
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243. Memorandum of a Telephone Conversation Between the 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs (Harriman) and 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
(Hilsman), Washington, August 1, 1963, 9:55 a.m.* 


WAH told RH that he was disturbed about the reports of Nolting’s 
statement on the Buddhists*°—WAH said he ought to be recalled at 
once. RH said he couldn't agree more but in his defense he ought to 
say that it was distorted and taken out of context. WAH said why 
should he make public statements and RH replied he shouldn't. WAH 
said he thought when he leaves he ought to be instructed not to make 
any public statement—or on second thought WAH said that might be 
awkward but should clear his statement first in the Dept. WAH also 
said since he was due to come home about the 13th it was probably 
not necessary to recall him. RH said he would draft a cable. ’ 





Source. Library of Congress, Harman Papers, Telephone Conversations. Tran- 
scribed by Eleanor G. McGann of Harriman s staft 

In an interview with UP! on july 28, Nolting repised to a question about religious 
persecution and the Buddhist crisis as follows: “I myself, | say this very frankly, after 
almost two and one half vears here, have never seen any evidence of religious persecu- 
tion, in fact | hawe the feeling that there is a great deal of religious toleration among 
Vietnamese people at all levels.” (Telegram 161 from Saigon, August 1; Department of 
State, Central Files, SOC-1S VIET) 

On July 31, the Inter-Sect Committee for the Defense of Buddhism released a 
statement taking issue with Nolting’s statement. An open letter to Nolting, August 1, 
signed by a group of Vietnamese patriots and distributed to the news media at Xa Lor 
Pagoda on August 1, attacked Nolting’s integrity and understanding of the Buddhist 
situation. Superior Bonze Tien Khiet on behalf of the Inter-Sect Committee sent Presi- 
dent Kennedy a telegram protesting Nolting’s statement. Nolting also received a letter 
from bonze Tam Chau deploring his statement to the UP! correspondent. (Telegrams 
156, 159, and 160 from Saigon, July 31, August 1, and August 1, respectively; all sid.) 

The cable, telegram 144 to Saigon, August 1, 7:25 p.m, reads as follows 

Press play here of Buddhist commumque (Embtel 156) commenting on your state 
ment is, as you can imagine, unfortunate, preserving distortion your actual statement 
This ratses question of how to handle your farewell remarks, which | presume you could 
not avoid. What ideas do you have about this’? Would appreciate opportunity to com 
ment on planned remarks from Washington vantage point.” (/hid., POL S VIET-US) 
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244. Central Intelligence Agency Information Report ' 





TDCS-3/655,859 Washington, August 2, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Assessment of the Progress of the War Against the Viet Cong in South Vietnam 
During the First Half of 1963 


The following assessment was prepared by the source in response 
to a request and also reflects the opinions of Ambassador Frederick E. 
Nolting, Jr. and other Embassy officers. 

1. Summary. Although the progress made in the complex counter- 
insurgency program in the last six months failed to produce a turning 
point in the war against the Viet Cong (VC), nothing occurred to 

our basic belief that the VC will eventually be defeated, pro- 
vided that the Buddhist crisis is resolved satisfactorily and the security 
of South Vietnam is not endangered by the deterioration of the situa- 
tion in Laos. The war with the VC is being brought under control 
through the successful implementation of: 


a. The isolation of the VC from the people means of the 
Province Rehabilitation am and the Strategi miet Program, 
which have as yet not com the task, but which have made solid 

as evi by the increasing VC harassment and attacks on 
strategic hamlets and the initially encouraging results of the Chieu Hoi 
(Surrender) program. 

b. Military operations designed to keep the VC off balance, harass 
their base areas, and ultimately to destroy the regular VC formations 
are difficult to assess. However, the VC have been hurt in I and Il 
Corps areas, to a lesser extent in II] Corps area, but, whether they have 
been significantly hurt in IV Corps area is problematical. 

c. Interdiction of reinforcements from North Vietnam through an 
effective border program is most difficult to implement, but the train- 
ing and “_ oe of border control teams have accelerated duri 
the period. problem: of patrolling the long borders between Sout 
Vietnam and Laos and Cambodia is a staggering one and perhaps the 
ultimate answer to the em of infiltration is to deny the infiltra- 
tors, along with the VC already in South Vietnam, any theater of 
operations within the country. 


2. The Buddhist cris’: has placed an increased strain on the Diem 
regime and raises the possibility of jeopardy to future progress in 
counterinsurgency operations. Much will depend on the manner in 
which the crisis is resolved, most particularly with respect to the de- 
gree to which the Diem regime has been weakened or to the viability 
of any successor regime should Diem fall. At the moment, Diem seems 
to have an at least temporary advantage over his Buddhist antagonists. 


Source. U.S. Army Military Historical Institute, Kraemer Papers, Vietnam. Secret; 
Routine, No Dissem Abroad; Rackground Use Only 
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For the first six months of 1963, there is little evidence that the 
counterinsurgency campaign is materially affected by the Government 
of Vietnam (GVN) difficulties with the Buddhists. In any event, a 
recapitulation of the developments over the past six months is valid at 
this time if only to show how much we have to lose in terms of 
momentum in the anti-VC operations if the current crisis persists and 
becomes more serious. 

3. Although the past six months failed to produce a turning point 
in the war against the VC, a slow but steady progress was recorded in 
the many facets of the complex counterinsurgency program. The pe- 
riod under review saw the essential completion of the joint GVN/US 
buildup of the necessary manpower and resources to do the job; the 
refinement of the National Campaign Plan guiding the war against the 
VC was worked out jointly by the USMACV and the GVN Joint 
General Staff; and, in an accelerated implementation of these pro- 
grams in the field, marked especially by the stepped-up infusion of 
American fiscal and material aid into the Province Rehabilitation / 
Strategic Hamlet Programs. The progress made perhaps failed to live 
up to the expectations held at the beginning of the year and was of 
course more discernible in some areas than in others, but nothing 
occurred to change our basic belief that the GVN/US partnership is on 
the right track and that the VC will eventually be defeated, provided 
that the Buddhist crisis is resolved shortly in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner, and provided that the deterioration in Laos does not further 
endanger the security of South Vietnam. 

4. In order to provide a more detailed analysis of the counterin- 
surgency effort during the past six months, the balance of this report is 
divided into three parts according to what we consider the broad areas 
of endeavor which must be successfully carried out if the war is to be 
brought under control. 


A. The isolation of the VC from the people with the ive 
constriction of the enemy into mountain, piedmont and delta waste- 
lands, and the channelling of the pee sae energies into political, eco- 
nomic and social development of their hamlets; 

B. The military operations designed to keep the VC off balance, 
harass ~y base areas and ultimately to destroy the regular VC forma- 
tions; a 

C. The interdiction of reinforcements from North Vietnam 
through an effective border program. 


[Here follows a 16-page detailed analysis of parts A, B, and C.] 
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245. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam * 


Washington, August 5, 1963—3.03 p.m. 


160. Embtel 173.° Madame Nhu’s attack on Buddhists plus re- 
ported threat by Nhu (Reuters despatch of August 3)’ to crush Xa Loi 
as part of “coup” attempt appears here to indicate GVN may well be 
preparing move from conciliatory to strong sepressive policy. Burning 
of second monk ‘ and “fortification” Xa Loi suggests Buddhists will not 
be easily put down. 

If you have not already done so, you are to make it clear to Diem 
and Nhu that we regard both Nhu’s statements as inflammatory and 
most unwise. These statements give us as well as Buddhists little 
ground to hope GVN is actually interested in carrying out conciliatory 
policy promised by Diem on several occasions. You may say further 
that public opinion in US is such that if Xa Loi is “crushed”, they must 
expect that USG would promptly and publicly denounce the action. 

Ball 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate, Limited Distribution Drafted by Heavner and Kattenburg and approved by 
Hileman. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

‘ Telegram 173, August 3, reported on Madame Nihu's August 3 speech before a 
Women s Paramilitary Youth training class She denounced the Buddhists as seditious 
elements who use the most odious Communist tactics to subvert the country” (Daily 
Summary; ibid, Daily Summaries: Lot 65 D 142. Telegram 173 is aud. Central Files, 
POL 6 S VIET) 

’ The Reuters despatch was printed in The New York Times, August 5 

* At noon, August 4, novice bonze Huyhn Van Le burned himself to death im from 
of the Monument aux Morts, Phan Thiet, Binh Thuan Province. This self-immolation 
was not part of a larger demonstration nor _ and it was not witnessed by news 
reporters or photogr Telegrams 1 and 183 from Saigon, August $ and 6. 
contain reports of U.S. officials who later investigated the suicide. (Jind, SOC 14-5 
VIET) Both telegrams are published im Declassified Documents 1975, 319B and 319C, 
respectively 
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246. Memorandum From the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs (Hilsman) to the Acting Secretary of State’ 


Washington, August 6, 1963. 
SUBIECT 
Buddiost Proterm om Viet Nag 


The following is a status report on the Buddhist situation in South 
Viet-Nam 


1. Situation Summary 


Certain events in the last too weeks have pointed to an amelioration 
of the situation 


a. Diem’s radio broadcast of July 18° expressing the Government's 
“utmost spirit of conciliation;” 

eS Se ee ee eee Se 

c. Release by the Government of most, if not all, those arrested in 
the Buddhist demonstrations; 

d. The July 30 Buddhist manifestations were orderly and peaceful 
and the Government police were at pains to avoid incidents. 


On the other hand, the following events of the last two weeks point to 
continued trouble and unrest: 


a. pened ~nemp oy “dhe noe-phnids + ~~ deuhanlanece acres 
Tho's committee to in complaints 

b. The Government continues to refuse to identify and punish the 
officials responsible for the May § deaths, which it considers an impos- 
sible Buddhist demand. 

c. Ngo Dinh Nhu, in an August 3 interview, ’ virtually threatened 
to crush the Buddhist headquarters at Xa Loi Pagoda. the same 
7, Madame Nhu made a speech violently attacking the Buddhist 

adership. ° 


2. Analysis 


We conclude that the situation remains tense, volatile and potentially 
explosive. We anticipate further Buddhist demonstrations quite possibly 
resulting in violence and additional incidents. 


a. There are increasing signs that the Buddhist leadership will 
attempt to prolong the dispute until the Government is overthrown. 


Source Kennedy Library Hileman Papers, Countries, Vietnam Secret Drafted by 
Kattenburg 

See Document 224 

“hu also warned that if the Buddhist crisis was not resolved it would lead to an 
anti Ammencan and ant: Buddhst coup See footnote 3 supra 

See footnote 2. sapra 
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b. epteewymeny «ogee that the Buddhist leaders now feel that 


they have gone and revert to a ee ere 
may well fear later by Ngo Nhu if the dispute is 
Satelit an onda troomer 


Continued unrest will, of course, play into the hands of the various 
coup groups which we know to be plotting Diem's overthrow. 

a. We estimate the chances of an attempted coup in the next few 
months at 50-50. 


b. The odds of success of a coup are much more difficult to 
estimate but may also be about 50-50. 


If Diem is overthrown, the risks of the interregnum period are great 
but they are probably less great than they were a year ago. 


a. The situation is under i better control 

b. There has not emerged a clear alternative to 
Diem, but a military junta—with or without Tho as —1s the 
most likely. Yet, neither the rise of Ngo Dinh Nhu to at least 
for a period, nor civil war between several non-Communist factions 
can be ruled out of the equation. 

c. We have an approved contingency plan, which [we?] are con 


“In addition, we are urgently seeking further but discreet contact 

eS ee Se Pee ee ee in order to give us a 
better to manipulate the outcome of a coup attempt. 

If Diem is not overthrown, it is becoming increasingly likely that he 

will ultimately try to resolve the Buddhist problem by means of repression. 


If so, it is quite possible that his popular support will be so re- 
duced that he could no longer hope to defeat the Viet Cong. 


3. Policy Guidelines 


On the Buddhist issue, we should continue privately to press 
Diem and the GVN to take all measures required to conciliate the 
dispute. Our public praise of the GVN should continue to be reserved 
for specific acts, and we should avoid praise of the regime in general. 

On the more general question of Diem and his regime, our policy 
should continue to be neither to encourage nor to discourage coup 
attempts. We do not know whether or not Diem can survive. With all 
that is at stake in Viet-Nam, we obviously cannot afford to back a loser 
but we are not yet in a position to pick a winner with any confidence. 

This should remain our posture until the trend of events has 
further crystallized and Ambassador Lodge has had a chance to estab- 
lish himself. 





’ Enclosure to Document 133 
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247. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 





Saigon, August 7, 1963—9 p.m. 


189. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 160.° I have received today 
categoric assurances from Ngo Dinh Nhu that he is supporting fully 
and with both hands Diem’s announced policy of conciliation vis-a-vis 
the Buddhists. In answer to direct question of whether he favors 
“crushing” Xa Loi Pagoda or its inmates through any means (Le. 
directly, or by means of a coup d'etat or by a false coup d'etat), he said 
that he did not favor any such move. On contrary, he is convinced, he 
said, that government must continue to try to conciliate Buddhists, to 
make further concessions, and to demonstrate to Vietnamese people 
and to world absolute sincerity of President Diem's july 18 declara- 
tion. * Hic claimed that he had been urging this course upon the Tho 
commission as well as upon Diem, specifically that Tho commission 
should commence investigations of all complaints immediately, unilat- 
erally if necessary, keeping door always open for Buddhist participa- 
tion. (I understand from other sources that this is going to be done 
next week.) Nhu stated that any other interpretation of Reuters dis- 
patch was erroneous. | summarized long discussion this point in ap- 
proximately above language and told him | was going to so report to 
my governrvent. He said that this would be an accurate report and a 
truthful statement of his position. He added that this position repre- 
sented a politically risky course in Viet-Nam, since many people, 
including large segment of the Army, felt that it represented weakness 
on the part of the government towards a movement which was stand- 
ing in the way of, if not actually subverting, the war effort and victory 
over the Viet Cong. He nevertheless reiterated that he would stand 
behind this policy, since he was convinced it offers the best way out. | 
told him, as ! have once before, that if he was telling me the truth, he 
is a most misunderstood man. He replied that he knew he was misun- 
derstood, but I could rely on his word. The conversation was direct but 
friendly. 

Regarding Madame Nhu's speech to the Women's Solidarity 
Movement, | told him that it was considered by my government and 
myself, as well as by a number of Vietnamese with whom | had 
spoken, as inflammatory and directly contrary to the President's policy 
of conciliation. I said that our own governmental, Congressional and 
public opinion could not understand or accept the cont:adictions be- 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 5S VIET. Secret; Priority: 
Limit Distribution Repeated to CINCPAC 

‘ Document 245 

See Document 228 
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tween the government policy and her speech. | was sorry to say this 


but it was necessary if we were to retain our present relationships. 
Nhu did not defend the content of his wife's speech, but defended at 


great length her right to make it as a private citizen who “does not 
speak for the government”. I told him in all frankness that he and the 
President could not expect this explanation to be accepted in my 
country, and | thought not in Viet-Nam. He said nobody realized, for 
months, that he and his family do not have meals with the President 
except on special occasions (under a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment), that she is in fact a private citizen who, he insisted, has the 
right to express her own views 

| am seeing President Diem on this matter and on others early 
tomorrow morning, 


Nolting 





248. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 


Washington, August 8, 1963—8 p.m. 


178. Just as report your interview with Ngo Dinh Nhu (Embtel 
189)° reassured us somewhat, Halberstam story carrying Mme Nhu's 
latest outburst appeared this morning NY Times (see septel). ’ 

You are accordingly to seek new interview with Diem and tell him 
again that while we recognize Mme Nhu is private citizen rather than 
GVN official it clear we cannot ignore such destructive and insulting 
statements by person so clearly identified with him. Diem cannot 
overlook effect this has of undercutting his authority and creating 
image abroad that he being led around by apron strings. 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 15-1 5 VIET Secret. Drafted by 
Heavner and Kattenburg cleared in substance by Harriman and om draft by Forrestal. 
and approved by Hileman Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

Supra 

Reference is to telegram 175 to Saigon, August § in which the Department sent 
the Embassy surmmaries of two related fromt-page stones on Vietnam im The New York 
Temes. August 6 The first was by David Halberstam in Saigon. entitled Mrs Nhw 
Denownces US for Blackmail in Vietnam — the second was by Tad Szulc in Washing. 
ton and reported on growing concern im the Kennedy adrrumistration that the Diem 
government would not survive unless it became more to compromise on Bud 
dust demands (Department of State Central Files POL S VIET-US) 
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Contradictory statements on Buddhist policy by President and 
Mme Nhu leave us, and Vietnamese people as well, in dark as to 
actual policy GVN pursuing. Seems essential to us that GVN at this 
time and without any equivocation publicly reaffirm conciliatory pos- 
ture on Buddhist issue. This will require at lease implied repudiation 
Mme Nhu’s remarks. 

Tell Diem that since he has assured us he following policy of 
conciliation and since Nhu has reiterated his support this policy to you 
as late as August 7, USG now regards it as absolutely required that 
Nhu make public statement confirming he in fact supports this policy. 

Public statement Nhu and further conciliatory statements by 
Diem would go some ways toward assuaging doubts in USG. Tell 
Diem frankly, however, that at this crucial juncture most convincing 
action vis-a-vis both Vietnamese and US opinion would be to remove 
Mme Nhu from scene. We have in mind action similar to that taken in 
early years Diem regime when she sent to Hong Kong convent. 

You could note that in Halberstam’s story Mme Nhu claims Diem 
has no following his own right, and that he must depend on her and 
his brothers for popular support.* In Time magazine cover story,” 
Mme quoted as stating ‘“‘scornfully,”” connection Diem’s policy of con- 
ciliation: “President too often wants what French call ‘a circle with 
corners’. He would like to conciliate as the Americans desire, smooth, 
no bloodshed, everyone shaking hands.” 


Ball 


*In telegram 180 to Saigon, August 9, the Department of State informed the Em- 
bassy that The New York Times and The Washington Post of August 9 both contained 
editorials critical of Madame Nhu. The Department provided extracts and noted that 
they might also be useful to Nolting in his upcoming discussion with Diem. (/bid.) 

’ Time, August 9, 1963, pp. 21-25 
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249. Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President’ 


Washington, August 9, 1963. 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


The principal recent development in the situation in South Viet- 
nam has been the growing number of contradictory statements made 
by official and semi-official Vietnamese on the Buddhist question. 


Brother Nhu was reported late last week to have told a Reuters 
correspondent that he favored the forceful crushing of Buddhist politi- 
cal activity. * Two days later, when queried by Ambassador Nolting, he 
denied having made such a statement and insisted that he was “2- 
fistedly behind the Government's policy of conciliation.” ’ 

Three days ago Madame Nhu, in a speech to a graduating class of 
the Women’s Solidarity League, attacked the Buddhists violently and 
followed this up in an interview with a New York Times correspondent 
(Halberstam) which I am sure you have seen. ‘ 


The Department has instructed Nolting to go back to Diem and 
suggest to him that Madame Nhu is undermining his position as 
President and should be sent out of the country. Nolting has also been 
instructed to ask Diem publicly to reaffirm the Government's policy of 
conciliation (Saigon 178 attached). ° 


In the meantime Madame Nhu has issued another blast, which is 
carried on the front page of the government newspaper “Times of 
Vietnam’. (Saigon 190 attached)° 


Hilsman is opposed to going any further at the moment and 
specifically does not think that the time has come for the United States 
publicly and officially to indicate disapproval of the GVN’s actions 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/1/ 
63-8/20/63. Secret. A note on the source text reads: “Taken from Pres. week-end 
reading dtd 8/9/63." 

* See footnote 3, Document 245. 

‘See Document 247. 

* See footnote 3, supra. 

* Supra. Telegram 178 to Saigon was not attached to the source text, but a copy is in 
the Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series 

* According to telegram 190 from Saigon, not attached, the Times of Viet-Nam on 
August 8 carried a declaration by Madame Nhu reiterating her contention made in a 
CBS News interview of August 1 that the Buddhist leaders were trying to topple the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam. She defended her statement made on the news 
broadcast that all the Buddhists had done was to ‘barbecue a bonze” with “imported 
gasoline. Madame Nhu claimed the Buddhist leaders were neither true religious lead- 
ers nor representative of the Vietnamese people. (Department of State, Central Files, 
SOC 14-1 S VIET) A copy of telegram 190 is in the Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/1/63-8/20/63. 
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and policies. My own feeling is that we must take into consideration a 
growing domestic and international body of opinion which is becom- 
ing more and more critical of our intimate association with Diem. 

Cambodia, Ceylon and Nepal have raised the Buddhist issue with 
the Secretary General of the UN and it is our best judgment that it is 
likely that the matter will come up in the General Assembly. 


1 am suggesting to Roger and Averell that we consider the kind of 
U.S. statement which will tread the difficult line between accidentally 
precipitating an upheaval in Saigon and affirming publicly the U.S. 
position on questions of religious tolerance, specifically in Vietnam. 

Military and economic activities against the VC in the provinces 
still show no signs of having been adversely affected by the Buddhist 
controversy; but it is now the estimate of the intelligence community 
that the possibilities of a successful coup in the next 3 months are 
about even. In this connection, | have asked on your behalf that the 
Defense Department review their contingency planning for the protec- 
tion and evacuation of Americans who are in Saigon; and the CIA to 
work with State in producing a re-evaluation of all information we 
have on coup plotting, so as to give the Department and the field a 
basis for decision in the event an accident occurs. 


No decisions are required from you at this time, but you may wish 
to give some guidance during the next week when it becomes more 


clear what the real intentions of the GVN or the Buddhists are. 





250. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 10, 1963—7 p.m. 


204. This report dictated before receipt Deptel 178. ° 

Regret my delay reporting series talks with Diem, Nhu and others 
in effort curb Madame Nhu and make clear GVN policy conciliation 
on Buddhist issue. This business has been fast-moving, and Dept will 
appreciate difficulties keeping reporting up to date. 

Fact is Madame Nhu is out of control of everybody—her father, 
mother, husband and brother-in-law. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 15-1 S VIET. Secret; Priority; 
Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC 
* Document 248 
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President Diem promised me, after talks in which | pulled no 
punches (Deptel 178), to “consider” what he could do about her; said 
he’s been thinking she ought to take a rest. That is as far as he would 
go. Results to date have been worse than negative. At same time, there 
have been positive developments on side of GVN: reaffirmations »y 
Diem, as well as Nhu, that GVN through Tho committee intends 
faithfully to pursue policy of conciliation. Tho committee’s announce- 
ment of investigation of all complaints and request for details,’ keep- 
ing door open for joint investigations—measures which are having, | 
think, noticeable effect on Vietnamese public opinion, despite Ma- 
dame Nhu. 


I told President Diem very frankly, when he said that she spoke 
only as a private citizen, that this would not wash in the outside world 
and I did not think it would wash in Viet-Nam. I told him he could not 
expect to maintain present relationship with US Government if he 
would not take this matter into his own hands, back-up his Ambassa- 
dor in Washington,‘ and remove the appearance of schizophrenia 
from his government. He took this seriously and promised to consider 
what he could do. | also bore down heavily on the UN aspect. 


In talks with Vice President, Thuan, Nhu, Mau, [less than 1 line 
not declassified], Buu Hoi, and others, have been trying to line up ideas 
and solid front on next moves. 


Following are possibilities: 


(a) “Leave of absence” for Madame Nhu, perhaps in Rome; 
(b) Further church admonition to Archbishop Thuc; 


(c) Direct approach to Madame Nhu by me, after telling Diem that 
I intend doing so. 


Re Deptel 178, action proposed para 2, 3 and in part 5 already 
taken and being pressed. I do not think it is a good idea to urge Diem 


to have Nhu make public statement of support for Diem’s policy, as 
this brings into question who is running the GVN and related prob- 


‘In telegram 191 from Saigon, August 8, the Embassy reported that on August 7 the 
Interministerial Committee on the Buddhist problem, headed by Vice President Tho, 
issued a communiqué inviting relatives of any person detained as a result of the events 
of July 16-17 in Saigon to write or telephone the Committee and provide details so that 
the Committee could begin any necessary investigation. (Department of State, Central 
Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) 

‘Apparent reference to the statement by the Vietnamese Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, Tran Van Chuong (Madame Nhu’s father), that Madame Nhu’'s remarks that all the 
Buddhists had done was “barbeque a bonze” with “imported gasoline” were imperti- 
nent and disrespectful. Ambassador Choung’s remarks were broadcast by the Voice of 
America in Vietnam, August 6. (Telegram 190 from saigon, August 8; ibid.) 
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lems. Please reconsider.” Meanwhile | am seeking another appoint- 
ment with President Diem. 


Nolting 


* According to telegram 185 to Saigon, August 12. the Department of State, in- 
cluding Ambassador-designate Henry Cabot Lodge, reconsidered and agreed with the 
Embassy that Diem himself should make a gesture in support of the policy of concilia- 
tion with the Buddhists. (/bi4_, POL 15-1 S VIET) 








251. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 12, 1963—6 p.m. 


208. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptel 178.* Had very serious talk 
with President Diem this morning. I feel he is impressed by gravity of 
situation confronting him, both internal and external. When he told 
me that he would take seriously what | had said and wouid consider 
what he could do to meet our demands, | told him this was not 
enough—that time was running out and that he had promised me the 
same last week. Since then the situation had been made much worse 
by Madame Nhu’s intemperate utterances. He then promised to let me 
know this afternoon what he would do. 

During course of lengthy conversation (in which I did most of 
talking), read him reftel word for word, explained points and pointed 
out inter alia that we were now talking about doubts and misgivings in 
US Government itself, not in US public opinion. I drew heavily, per- 
haps exhaustively, on store of goodwill and confidence, spoke abso- 
lutely frankly from point of view of partner in joint enterprise, could 
detect no resentment but rather a great sense of struggle between 
family loyalties and public duty. In this connection I stressed to him 
that as President his family is entire Vietnamese people and it must be 
their welfare which must prevail. 

My talk with Diem was preceded by a visit at my home last night 
by Thuan (please protect source). Thuan summed up the feelings of 
most Cabinet members and his own by saying that it was the 11th 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 15-1 S Viet. Secret; Operational 
immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. According to a note on another 
copy, this telegram was part of the President's weekend reading file of August 13 
(Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/1/63-8/20/63) 

‘ Document 248 
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hour for Diem to take charge of the government and to act as Presi- 
dent. I have reason to believe that this is an accurate summary of most 
Cabinet opinion from conversations | have had separately with nearly 
all of them. | gave President Diem my own observations and convic- 
tions regarding the attitude, not only of high officials of his own 
government, but of many lower Vietnamese; stressed absolute neces- 
sity for him to take account personally of the crisis resulting from 
Buddhist problem. | told him that not only abroad, but here in Viet- 
Nam, it seemed clear that Madame Nhu, with the support of his 
brother, was usurping his prerogatives and control in this matter (he 
vehemently denied this) and that in my opinion and in that of my 
government nothing would now eradicate that impression except vig- 
orous and positive pubiic action by him, demonstrating his control 
over his own government and repudiating Madame Nhu. 

I will report further after hearing from him. 

Another point should be added: Thuan (protect source) told me 
last evening that he was convinced Madame Nhu had organized a 
secret police squad of her own, headed by her brother, Tran Van 
Khiem, and that already “illegal arrests’ have been made by this 
group. I asked him whether Nhu was in on this and he said he found it 
impossible to believe that he was not. I told Diem that I had received 
certain unverified information to this effect. He flatly denied that there 
was any substance to it, saying among other things that he disliked 
and distrusted Khiem and that his family would never do such a thing. 
I told him I thought he had better look into it. 

Throughout discussion, there was evident on Diem’s part a feeling 
that it was not so much what Madame Nhu said but how she said it 
that gave him trouble. He reverted again and again to the bad faith of 
the bonzes, to their sabotage of the war effort, etc. He also meritioned 
the pressure he was under from “good people” in the provinces and 
elsewhere not to knuckle under to the false monks. He complained 
that nobody in the outside world recognized the falsity of the religious 
issue or the fact that it was being used for subversive action. | told him 
that what he had just said confirmed my suspicion that his policy was 
in fact schizophrenic, that he had entrusted a policy of conciliation to 
the Vice President to implement and was himself condoning public 
attacks upon the Buddhists which made that policy impossible to 
implement; that he had to choose and do so decisively; that so far as 
the US was concerned he had to stick to and implement fully the 
policy of conciliation, and had to make certain public demonstrations 
that he was doing so. Otherwise, we could not support him. 

He said that Vice President Tho was scheduled to make a restate- 
ment of government policy tomorrow, and that he expected, after talks 
with certain bonzes, that they would agree to joint investigations of 
the events in Phan Thiet. | seized upon this to press him most strongly 
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to make that public declaration himself, in his own name and to take 
advantage of this opportunity to subdue the rising tide of public feel- 
ing, at home and abroad, that he is not master of his own government. 
If he responds at all positively to our démarche, | think it will be to 
make this declaration himself, as a first step. 


Nolting 





252. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam ' 


Washington, August 13, 1963—7:20 p.m. 


193. Embtels 219 and 220.* Appears here that Tho press confer- 
ence projects essentially unbending and non-conciliatory policy which 
is in flat contradiction to Diem promise to take our advice and make an 
announcement of GVN determination to follow policy of conciliation. 
We note that Tho appears indicate GVN intends prosecute Buddhists 
for May 8 affair, which is in direct conflict with Buddhist insistence 
GVN officials responsible for May 8 deaths. Such action is not only 
refusal of Buddhist request that these officials be identified and pun- 
ished but is sure to provide further and legitimate grounds for Bud- 
dhist charges of persecution. Tho statement to effect that Buddhists 
arrested after June 16 may not enjoy clemency also sure to stimulate 
further Buddhist protest. Comparison of Madame Nhu and Senator 
Mansfield will not be well accepted here, and his remarks on Mme 
Nhu will not suffice as GVN repudiation of her intemperate attacks on 
Buddhists. ° 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Limit Distribution. Drafted by Heavner, cleared by Kattenburg, and ap- 
proved by Hilsman. Repeated to CINCPAC for POLAD 

‘In telegram 219 from Saigon, August 13, the Embassy sent highlights of Tho's 
ptess conference of August 13 based on the notes of a USIA employee who attended it 
(Ibid ) In telegram 220 from Saigon, also August 13, Nolting reported that at a farewell 
dinner in his honor on the evening of August 12, Diem promised to take US. advice and 
issue a declaration conciliatory to the Buddhists. According to Nolting, Diem also im- 
pled, without actually saying it. that his declaration would repudiate Madame Nhu 
(Ibid, POL 15-1 S VIET) 

‘ According to the account contained in telegram 219 from Saigon, Tho, in the 
question-and-answer part of his press conference, described Madame Nhw's recent 

statements as the personal opinions of a prominent member of the Vietnamese 
National Assembly and compared them to Senator Mansfield’s earlier reports which 
were critical of South Vietnam. Tho noted that Mansfield was a prominent member of 
the US Congress and his criticism did not result in a change in the Kennedy adminis- 

Continued 
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Request your comments on above * and estimate Diem intentions 
at this time. FYI: Unless he takes appropriate actions soon we wil! be 
compelled make public statement strongly critical of GVN handling 
religious issue. End FYI. 

Do you believe there is any chance that Diem would be willing to 
take a “vacation” together with Nhus at this time?” It is conceivable 
that Buddhist issue could be resolved in his absence, by Tho as Acting 
President and brother Luyen filling Nhu’s role (or new job as caretaker 
Premier’) and defending Ngo family interests. We suspect Diem was 
fishing when he mentioned vacation, seeking to discover US desire to 
get him off scene in order promote coup, but if there is possibility he 
was in earnest, believe he should be taken up promptly on it. Would 
be absolutely essential of course that both Nhus accompary him. 
Worst sort of situation would be Diem on vacation and Nhus in full 
charge. 


Rusk 


tration’s support of South Vietnam. Tho suggested that Madame Nhu and Senator 
Mansfield s situations were comparable 
‘In telegram 222 from Saigon, August 14, the Embassy replied that it believed the 
of State had interpreted the Tho press conference too negatively. (Depart- 
ment of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) 
‘In telegram 222 from Saigon, the Embassy stated that it believed there was no 
chance that Diem would take a vacation in company with the Nhus 





253. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 14, 1963—8 p.m. 


226. CINCPAC for POLAD. Deptels 178, 185, 193, Embtels 208, 
220.* Delay and much hard negotiation on issuance of statement by 
Diem. | saw him early this morning and he had slipped back into 
postponement and vacillation, which he attributed to Buddhist attacks 
(banners, etc. in Saigon) against him and government and to attacks in 
US press, especially New York Times story by Szulc from Washington 
sources that Buddhist affair was affecting, or about to affect, war effort. 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 15-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate, Limit Distribution Repeated to CINCPAC 
’ Telegrams 178 and 193 to Saigon and telegram 208 from Saigon are Documents 
248, 252, and 251, respectively. Regarding telegrams 185 to Saigon and 220 from 
Saigon, see footnote 5, Document 250, and footnote 2, supra 
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In face these factors, he said that Ministerial Council had advised him 
not to issue another conciliatory statement. I told him bluntly that for 
our part we could not accept this; | had given him before our reasons 
and he had promised to take positive action explaining clearly govern- 
ment’s position and, at least by implication, repudiating position set 
out so intemperately by Madame Nhu. This exchange occurred follow- 
ing ceremony this morning. | was supported by Chinese Ambassador 
Yuen and Australian Ambassador Hill. 

At eleven o'clock appointment to say goodbye to President Diem, 
the exchange continued. We were absolutely frank with one another. | 
drew heavily on reftels (minus last para Deptel 193 re vacation). He 
maintained stoutly that neither the American press nor apparently the 
American government understood the real dimensions or all complexi- 
ties of Buddhist problem, nor did we understand the true situation 
concerning the Ngo family and their individual contributions to the 
independence of Viet-Nam. He went into great detail on this, stressing 
particularly the absolute selflessness of Ngo Dinh Nhu’s contribution 
to the cause. | stuck to the position it would be impossible for the US 
Government to continue our present relationship to him and to his 
government if he did not promptly make a declaration which would 
show clearly who was running the country, would undo some of the 
damage done by Madame Nhu’s statements and would restore faith in 
GVN’s intention to carry out its announced policy of conciliation. 
Upshot finally was that he promised to make such a statement, if 
possible before | leave tomorrow. We are working hard on the follow- 
up. 5 

At the close of this rather strenuous goodbye, President Diem was 
courteous enough to say that he considered my tenure here to have 
been one of the best souvenirs of his life, and that such frank ex- 
changes as we had today would in no way mar our friendship. | said | 
heartily reciprocated his sentiments, and | felt that Ambassador Lodge 
would wish to deal with him on a similar basis of absolute frankness 
in the interests of our two countries. 


He asked me to thank President Kennedy for all he has done for 
Viet-Nam.* 


Nolting 


Diem s statement was made to newspaper correspondent Marguerite Higgins As 
quoted in The Herald Tribune, August 15, Diem stated “the policy of utmost reconcilia- 
thon is irreversible and that neither any individual nor the government could change it 
at all. In a veiled reference to Madame Nhu, Diem was quoted as saying, “It is only 
because some have contributed. either consciously or unconsciously, to raising doubts 
about this government policy that the solution of the Buddhist affair has been retarded © 

*On August 15, President Kennedy received and read the President's Intelligence 
Checklist, August 15. which contained an item entitled “South Vietnam 


Contmmucd 
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254. Editorial Note 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge met with President Kennedy on 
August 15 from 11 to 11:35 a.m. at the White House. (Kennedy Li- 
brary, President's Log Book) No record of their discussion has been 
found. Lodge subsequently recalled that when he met with President 
Kennedy on this occasion, he found the President “very much con- 
cerned by what was going on in Vietnam. He referred particularly to 
the famous Associated Press picture of the Buddhist monk, Quang 
Duc, burning himself alive. | suppose that no news picture in recent 
history had generated as much emotion around the world as that one 
had. President Kennedy referred to that picture, to the overall impor- 
tance of Vietnam, and to what was going on in Saigon—to the fact 
that apparently the Diem government was entering a terminal phase. 
He also mentioned the extremely bad relations that the Embassy had 
with the press. He said, ‘I suppose that these are the worst press 
relations to be found in the world today, and | wish you, personally, 
would take charge of press relations.’ (Oral history interview with 
Henry Cabot Lodge, August 4, 1965; Kennedy Library, Oral History 
Program) 

William J. Miller's biography of Lodge, Henry Cabot Lodge, pages 
337-338, also contains an account of this meeting based on Lodge's 
recollections. 


a. it took more pressure from Ambassador Nolting during their final meeting 
vesterday to get Diem to issue any statement at all reaffirming his government s policy 
tow ards the Buddhists 

b The statement seems to do this well enough and, implicitly at least. to rebuke 
Mme Nhu. but rt takes the form of an answer to a question from Marguerite Higgins for 
publication in today's Herald Tribune. Thus it could be disavowed if need be, and few 
Victnamese are likely to be aware of it anyway 

It was also noted that tension in Hue was mounting and more Buddhist monks and 
nuns were volunteering to sacrifice themselves (Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Chester V Clifton Sernes) 
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255. Memorandum From the Director of the Vietnam Working 


Group (Kattenburg) to the Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs (Hilsman)’ 


Washington, August 15, 1963. 
SUBIECT 
GVN Progress in Struggle Against the Viet Cong During First Six Months 1963 
REFERENCE 
Saigon 203, August 10° 


Reftel provides an excellent, thorough, very detailed account of 
progress made by the GVN in the struggle against the Viet Cong 
during the first six months of 1963. The most important aspects of the 
progress made are as follows: 


Population: MACV estimates GVN effectively controls 6,766,000 
as of July 1, 1963, increase of 966,000 over July 1, 1962. (Total popula- 
tion SVN approximately 14.8 million.) GVN has predominant control 
of 3.5 million, decrease of about 100,000. Under neither GVN nor VC 
control, about 600,000, increase of 489,000. Viet Cong controls about 
700,000, decrease of over 400,000. Viet Cong has predominant control 
over 1,000,000, decrease of almost 700,000. Overall, changes reflect 
shift of population into GVN effective control category at more rapid 
rate than a shift of territory into GVN effective control category. 

Villages: GVN effectively controls 939 villages as of July 1, 1963, 
an increase of 80 over July 1, 1962. GVN has predominance in 741 
villages, an increase of 41. Neither GVN nor VC control 148, an 
increase of 114. VC controls 341 villages, a decrease of 113. Viet Cong 
has predominance in 375 villages, a decrease of 47. 


VC Attacks: The VC was responsible for 6929 incidents of all kinds 
during the first six months of 1963, compared to 10,270 during the first 
half of 1962. VC attacks dropped by 36% and the scale of attacks also 
declined. ARVN forces, during the first six months of 1963, inflicted 
casualties on the VC at a somewhat higher rate than during the first six 
months of 1962. Although weapons losses by GVN forces continue to 
be a problem, improvement has been noted on a statistical basis, and 
greater proportion of ARVN weapons losses occurred during a few 


Source’: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, POL-1, 
General Political. Secret. Drafted by Conlon 

Telegram 203 contained the surmmary highlights of the Embassy's Task Force 
Weekly Progress Report. (/bid., Central Piles, POL 2S VIET) 








well-conducted actions on the part of the VC. In contacts with VC 
forces the GVN forces continued to show improvement in offensive 
capability. 





256. Memorandum From the Deputy Director for Plans, Central 


Intelligence Agency (Helms), to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs (Hilsman)' 


Washington, August 16, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Transmuttal of Estimates on Situation mm South Vietnam 


Attached hereto are estimates prepared by CIA in Saigon with 
regard to Government of Vietnam instability, and the likelihood of a 
coup d'etat, brought on by the continuing Buddhist crisis. Discussions 
held at our 14 August meeting * were based upon these reports. 


For the Deputy Director (Plans): 
W. E. Colby 


Attachment 1’ 


SUBJECT 
Provisions of the Constitution which Deal with the Succession to the Presidency 


1. The President and the Vice President of South Vietnam are 
elected for five year terms. After initial election they are eligible for re- 
election for two more terms and can therefore serve a total of 15 years. 
Consequently, if Diem remains in office, he can run for re-election in 
1966 for the third and final time, unless the Constitution is amended 
in the interim. See Article 32. 

2. Article 33 notes that apart from death in office, the President 
may, after a medical examination, be declared incapacitated because of 
serious illness by a four-fifths majority of the total number of delegates 
in the National Assembly. Also, he may tender his resignation to the 
National Assembly, and Article 33 puts no limitations upon his rea- 


' Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, POL 26. 
Coup Rumors Secret Copies of the covering memorandum and the attachments were 
sent to Krulak and Forrestal 

No record of these discussions has been found 

Secret 
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sons for resigning. Article 33 also provides for the President's deposi- 
tion by the Special Court of Justice, which consists of the President of 
the High Court of Appeals and 15 deputies elected by each house of 
the National Assembly, or 30 in all 

3. The Constitution provides for the simultaneous election of the 
President and Vice President. In the event of departure of the former 
from office for any reason, it is further provided that the Vice President 
shal; assume the title and office of President, with full rights and 
duties, tor the balance of the five year term. If both the President and 
the Vice President fail to complete their term, however, an interim 
caretaker arrangement is prescribed as indicated below. 

4. Article 34 provides that in a circumstance in which there is no 
President and no Vice President, the President of the National Assem- 
bly shzil temporarily exercise the function of the President of the 
Republic in order to expedite current affairs and to organize the elec- 
tion of a new President anc a new Vice President within a maximum 
period of two months. 

5. Articles 41 and 42 conceivably could have some bearing on this 
subject. Article 41 provides that for reasons of emergency the Presi- 
dent may, between two sessions of the National Assembly, sign orders 
in council (meaning, presumably, that he can govern by decree). Arti- 
cle 42 provides that in case of emergency, war, internal disturbances or 
financial or economic crisis, the National Assembly may vote a law 
conferring on the President the power to sign orders in council for a 
definite time and within definite limitations, with a view to enforcing 
the policy defined by the N stional Assembly in the law by which it 
delegates power to the President. Article 42 says nothing one way or 
the other about whether the National Assembly could pass such a law 
in favor of a former President of the National Assembly who might be 
temporarily exercising the function of President of the Republic as 
prescribed under Article 34. In other words, the Constitution does not 
provide a mechanism under which a caretaker head of state may 
govern by decree although neither is forbidden. 
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Attachment 2° 


SUBILCT 
The Powstulrty of Ngo Dinh Nhu Succeeding Presadem \go Dinh Diem 


1. The circumstances of President Ngo Dinh Diem’s departure 
from the scene will be an extremely important predeterminant to Ngo 
Dinh Nhu’'s succession as President of South Vietnam. The possibili- 
tes include 


a : fon 

b. Death by natural or accidental means 

c. Death by assassination 

d. Overthrow by coup d etat, possibly, but not necessarily involv- 
ing death 


2. Nhu is, of course, a member of the National Assembly, Khanh 
Hoa Province being his home constituency. Given the elimination of 
Diem, it therefore follows that Nhu could, without violating the con- 
stitution, aspire under Article 34 to exercise the powers of the Presi- 
dent for a period not exceeding two months, if he could first persuade 
both Vice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho and Truong Vinh Le, President 
of the National Assembly, to resign their present offices, and then 
contrive his own election by the Assembly as successor to Le. Nhu 
would then have two further months during which to arrange and win 
a general election which would legally install him in the office of 
President. Vice President Tho, in this connection, represents an im- 
ponderable. Although he has never been considered a particularly 
strong man, he is probably not a cipher like Le and has never had an 
opportunity to show his mettle. It is possible that in a Government of 
Vietnam (GVN) crisis Tho might, on his own initiative, generate 
enough support to thwart Nhu’s ambitions, even if he might not 
ultimately succeed in maintaining himself in the Presidency long 
enough to finish out the constitutional term. Although it is extremely 
difficult to assess the likelihood that Nhu could successfully carry off 
this gambit, it is technically possible and could be done within the 
letter of the law, if not its spirit, provided Diem had left office under 
circumstances not involving a coup d'etat as such. It is clear that Nhu, 
second only to Diem, is at this time the strongest political power in 
Vietnam. 

3. In the aftermath of the fourth possibility, namely violent over- 
throw of Diem, Nhu's chances of succession would be poor, whether 
he tried to do so by either constitutional or unconstitutional means 
While perhaps conceding Nhu's competence to hold high office, in 
terms of experience, organizational capability, and as the driving force 
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behind the strategic hamlet program, etc., there exists considerable 
opposition to him among the educated and articulate elements of the 
population, including the military. Unquestionably, his greatest liabil- 
ity is Madame Nhu, towards whom these same elements express an 
intense and indeed very personal hostility on the ground that she is 
vicious, meddlesome, neurotic, or worse. Whether this opposition to 
Nhu and his wife is based on cold logic or on supercharged emotions 
is immaterial, it is important because it exists. It would be difficult, if 
not almost impossible, for Nhu to install himself in office, by any 
method whatever, after the removal of his brother by a coup d'etat. 
Nhu and his wife would be fortunate to escape with their lives, and in 
fact there have been reports of at least one plot in which the Nhus 
would be murdered, but Diem retained in power to preside over a 
reoriented GVN. 

4. In a conversation with an American observer on 25 June 
(TDCSDB-3/655,297 and CSDB-3/655,373), ° Nhu gradually worked 
himself into a highly emotional state of mind. Among other things he 
expressed strong opposition to Diem and his government, to such an 
extent that it would be unwise to exclude totally the possibility that 
Nhu would be capable of attempting a coup d'etat against Diem. This 
is not the first time Nhu has expressed himself so violently. In a 
conversation about two months ago, in which Dang Duc Khoi inter- 
preted for Nhu and two Time/Life staffers, Nhu flatly said that the 
present regime (though not necessarily Diem himself) must be de- 
stroyed. He repeated this statement several times and lent emphasis to 
it by resorting to the Latin “Carthago delenda est”. On many occa- 
sions in the past he has then qualified such remarks by saying that he 
views the Diem regime as a transitional stage and the child of histori- 
cal necessity, but neither to the Time/Lifers nor to the American ob- 
server on 25 June did he express such an intermediate point of view. In 
general, Nhu’s chances for succession to the Presidency tend to dimin- 
ish as the extent of violence attending Diem’s removal increases, but 
there does remain a possibility that Nhu could attain the Presidency 
even in a violent situation, perhaps even including assassination of 
Diem, provided such situation had been organized by Nhu and was 
controlled by him. 

5. The key to any plan to prevent Nhu’s accession to the Presi- 
dency will be Vice President Tho, and the best plan would be to form a 
nationally supported action committee, outside the present govern- 
ment, whose task would be, in the event of Diem’s departure, to assist 
Tho to attain the Presidency and then to maintain himself in power as 
prescribed by the Constitution. 


* Neither found 
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6. We are pessimistic about the possibility of improving Nhu’s 
domestic or international image by any means which we can envision. 
He has been the subject of volumes of adverse comment both in 
Vietnam and abroad, and the importance of Madame Nhu as a liability 
has been mentioned above. So far as the Army of the Republic of 
Vietnam (ARVN) is concerned, it can probably be said that Brigadier 
General Huynh Van Cao, Commander, IV Corps, is the only general 
officer who has a reputation of having unequivocally supported Nhu 
thus far—even this statement must be qualified, however, by noting 
that it is a moot point whether the troops of the two divisions in Cao's 
command would remain loyal to him. It thus follows that it would be 
as difficult to raise Nhu’s stature in the ARVN eyes as in the case of 
the Vietnamese and foreign public at large. As the ARVN commanders 
are certainly fully aware, Diem has always exercised close personal 
control over the assignment of his top military leaders, and the mili- 
tary leaders have no compelling reason for being deeply loyal to Nhu 
on this score. 


7. The relationship between Nhu and Ngo Dinh Can involves a 
number of complexities. The two brothers have differed on many 
issues over the years and have constructed internal political organiza- 
tions which frequently compete with one another on such matters as 
appointment to lower and medium level jobs and access to lucrative 
economic franchises. Madame Nhu is again a factor, in that she and 
Can detest each other. Additionally, Can has often expressed a low 
opinion of Nhu’s judgment and practical ability as a leader. Neverthe- 
less, in a crisis involving Nhu’s efforts to attain the Presidency, after— 
and only after—Diem’s disappearance from the scene, Nhu could 
probably count upon Can’s assistance and would make strenuous 
efforts to obtain it. A large measure of Can’s power in Central Vietnam 
is derived from support from Saigon, and to retain that power over a 
long period, he must have continued support. Can would reason that 
with Nhu in office in Saigon, he would stand a better chance of 
continued support than he would from any other leadership. Can’s 
influence during a crisis period would be in a measure independent of 
Saigon, in that it is based upon a sense of identification with him on 
the part of provincial authorities, both civil and military, who obtained 
and hold their own positions with, at the very least, his concurrence. 
Can’s hold over his subordinates is not so much a matter of their 
loyalty to him as a realization on their part that without him they 
could very likely lose their own positions. In speculating upon Can’s 
relations with Nhu, and his likely course of action if the latter makes a 
bid for power, past experience suggests that Can, in a crisis, cannot 
always be counted upon to play a rational role, even in terms of his 
own best interests. Though a shrewd politician, he nevertheless has 
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several times shown a tendency to panic in emergencies, or simply to 
withdraw in the face of situations which he regards as presenting 
difficult problems. 


8. In conclusion, Nhu’s chances of achieving the Presidency are 
assessed as follows: 


a. In a situation other than a coup d'etat directed against Diem, 
Nhu’s chances of initially taking over the Presidency are fair. 

b. In a coup d'etat against Diem, it would be almost impossible for 
Nhu to become President. In fact, he and his wife could very well be 
victims of the coup. 

c. If Nhu should initially take over the Presidency, his chances of 
solidifying his position and maintaining himself in power over an 
extended period are poor. 


Attachment 3° 


SUBJECT 


Contingency Planning for Succession Crisis 


Section I: The Stable Transfer of Power 


1. Vice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho would, at least initially, suc- 
ceed to the Presidency through the normal constitutional processes 
should anything happen to President Ngo Dinh Diem. Tho’s possible 
succession immediately presents basic policy questions requiring a 
United States Government decision. If Diem should leave the Presi- 
dency under any circumstances whatever, constitutional succession of 
Tho would be the most desirable next step and the least dangerous in 
terms of both Vietnamese and U.S. Government self-interest. Implicit 
in this statement would be a decision (a) to strengthen Tho’s position 
by all the means at our disposal, as soon as Diem was out of the way, 
and (b) to oppose a power grab by Nhu, either initially or at some later 
date. It is obvious that if Diem should be overturned in a chaotic and 
violent situation, it might be extremely difficult for the U.S. Govern- 
ment to contribute significantly to bringing the situation under control. 
In this eventuality the most readily presentable outcome would proba- 
bly be some form of military junta or other “abnormal transfer of 
power . 

2. A U.S. Government decision to back the constitutional succes- 
sion of Tho would be thus based on a number of factors: 


a. The conclusion that Nhu’s chances of maintaining himself in 
power for an extended period are poor. 


* Secret. 
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b. Acceptance of the opinion that, rdless of his chances of 
survival, Nhu's past behavior and that of his wife are such that we 
could not tolerate him as president, in terms of U.S. Government 
policy. 

c. Agreement that Tho ts the only presently foreseeable 
alternative to Nhu who nthe have a fair chance of survival and 
whom we might be able to gvide along lines acceptable to U.S. Gov- 
ernment policy. 

d. Acceptance of the view that strong and immediate expressions 
of U.S. Government su of Tho, following the departure of Diem, 
would make it more difficult for Nhu to attract and consolidate various 
Vietnamese power factors which he would need to install and main- 
tain himself in power. 


3. We should be under no illusions as to the sanctity of the 
Vietnamese constitution in the eyes of many Vietnamese. Some of its 
provisions are a legal fiction (e.g., prohibitions against illegal arrest, 
brutal treatment, etc.) and, in any case, the constitution has not existed 
long enough to develop deep-rooted prestige in terms of tested histori- 
cal precedent. From the American point of view, however, the consti- 
tution probably does provide the best available tool with which to 
force a succession solution which we can accept, and thwart the ambi- 
tions of Nhu, whom we cannot accept, in such a way as to maintain a 
tenable U.S. Gc vernmeant policy stance in the eyes of American and 
world opinion. 


Section Il: Abnorma’ Transfer of Power 


1. It is difficult to forecast with any degree of confidence how an 
abnormal transfer of power might come about, nor precisely who 
might be involved. General possibilities include the following, de- 
scending order of likelihood: 


a. A non-communist coup d'etat by the army, perhaps drawing on 
civilian oppositionists, though not necessarily. 

b. A “palace” coup d'etat, perhaps engineered by Dr. Tran Kim 
Tuyen and his colleagues, directed against the entire Ngo family 
(probably with cooperation of the ae 

c. A ‘palace’ coup d'etat engin y Nhu in an effort to unseat 
Diem and install himself in office. 

d. A communist coup d'etat mounted by the Viet Cong. 


2. Key power centers among the military and police services are as 
follows: 


a. Presidential Guard. Strength 2,500. Heavily armed with ten 
M-24 tanks, six M-113 arm personnel carriers, six M-114 ar- 
mored personnel carriers, vehicles with mounted quad 50's, recoilless 
rifles, bazookas. Some personnel billeted on palace grounds, but most 
are at other locations in Saigon. This unit will probably remain com- 

letely loyal to Diem. There is strong friction between the Presidential 
Cua and the Airborne Brigade. 
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b. Armor command, which is controlled by the Joint General Staff 
(JGS) and has subordinate squadrons under operational control of 
corps commanders (except [Il Corps, where the JGS still exercises 
operational control). There are considerable armor units scattered at 
various points in and around Saigon. These units could, under their 
own power, be brought into play within various — of time up to 
four hours, depending upon their distance from the center of the city. 
The different units of the Ist armor squadron are the most significant, 
as they have many access routes to Saigon and cannot easily be 
blocked. Owing in considerable part to the divisive effect of the - 
dhist question, the loyalty of the armor command to Diem may have 
been impaired. 

c. Airborne Brigade. There are six battalions, all based in the 
vicinity of Saigon. V yer trucks are made available to one of the 
battalions for an operation, an armor unit is placed on alert. Recently 
armor units have been attached to two airborne units in an operation 
near Saigon. Airborne Brigade has mounted one coup d'etat, and 
indications are that it might be willing to mount another. Many of the 
key officers participated in the first coup, and some have recently 
expressed regret that it did not succeed. The loyalty of the Airborne 
Brigade to Diem is very doubtful. 

d. Marine Bri . There are four marine battalions. The 3rd 
battalion is based near Saigon, and the 4th battalion is currently sta- 
tioned in the city to help during the crisis situation. The loyalties of the 
Marine Brigade were split during the 1960 coup.’ Diem has worked 
hard to gain the marines’ loyalty, and he has probably succeeded. The 
Brigade Commander, however, has just rotated battalions on emer- 

ency duty in Saigon, thus removing from the a a strong Catholic 
ttalion commander and replacing him with a Buddhist whose loyal- 
ties, while unknown, might be mixed. 

e. Ranger aes ies. The loyalty of these companies, of which 
there are perhaps 200, is difficult to assess. Some companies report- 
edly were formed ominantly of Catholics. A number of the com- 

nies have been ght into ~ during the Buddhist situation. 
n a crisis they will be led by picked Vietnamese Special Forces officers 
who are considered loyal to the Diem regime. The Ranger Com- 
mander, Colonel Ton That Xung, has no great loyalty to the regime. 

f. ARVN Corps Units: 


(1) Ill Corps. Troops from the Ili Corps would be the first to 
arrive in Saigon during a crisis, apart from special units, such as 
those mentioned above. Brigadier General Ton That Dinh is re- 
portedly engaged in coup plotting, but the information is rather 
— on this point. 

(2) IV Corps. The Corps Commander, Brigadier General 
Huynh Van Cao, is considered to be the general most loyal to 
Diem. It is doubtful, however, that he could control the two divi- 
sions under his command unless there was an identity of interests 
between them and himself. The 7th Division Commander, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Bui Dinh Dam, is said to be loyal to Secretary of 
State Nguyen Dinh Thuan. The troops of the [V Corps could be 


For documentation on the unsuccessful coup of November 1960, see Foreign 
Relations, 1958-1960, vol. |, pp. 631 ff. 
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blocked from entering Saigon by the destruction of several high- 
way bridges or by the second armor squadron, which holds a 
potential locking position at My Tho. 

(3) The | Corps and the Il Corps are too far from Saigon to 
play an immediate role in a coup crisis. 


g. Navy. Captain Ho Tan Quyen, Navy Commander, personally 
led two companies of marines to the defense of Diem in the 1960 
coup, and is generally believed to be loyal. The Navy vigorously 
defended the palace against the air attack on 27 February 1962.° 

h. Air Force. It is at least doubtful that the air force would defend 
Diem. Several high level air force officers have advocated a coup 
d'etat. 

i. Police and Security Services: 


(1) The latest strength figures show 21,000 uniformed regular 
police, of which 5,900 are in Saigon, and 1,301 combat police, of 
which 534 are in Saigon. So far as is known, the combat - 
have no heavy weapons except a few old Malayan (British) a 
mored cars and a wn few 30 caliber machine guns. The = 
formed police have nothing heavier than submachine guns. 

(2) During the 1960 coup oy 4 of Saigon police, 
including several of their leaders ted themselves from their 


duty posts and thus were not of help to the government. There is 
no reporting to suggest that leaders of the police could be counted 


—- the oppositionists, but conversely there is little to —— 
that the police would be any more effective in behalf of the 


regime than they were the last time, if another coup should be 
attempted. An im nt factor is that the police are well aware 
that they are unable to stand up against heavily armed regular 
military units. 


3. Even if the foregoing assessment of the loyalties of the armed 
services and police is not certifiably accurate, it can be said, with some 
confidence, that the regime has sustained a significant loss of prestige 
and support in these services. The Buddhist unrest of the past two 
months has had a divisive effect, and in a new crisis the Diem govern- 
ment would be leading from a much weaker position than in Novem- 
ber 1960. 


4. Conclusions and recommendations: In the event of an at- 
tempted coup d'etat, there will be an initial period of confusion, per- 
haps characterized by fighting in the streets of Saigon and other dis- 
turbances. This phase may be a matter of hours, or it may extend over 
several days. After this period, it will be clear either that Diem has put 
down the coup and will remain in office, or that he has failed in this 
objective. The following actions will be called for from the U.S.: 


* For documentation on the air attack on the Presidential Palace in Saigon, see vol 
i, pp. 181 ff 
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a. Initial period of confusion. All assets will be utilized to obtain 
as much information as possible—identify coup leaders, their plans, 
the extent of their armed support, etc. During this pened it seems 
doubtful that the U.S. Government could take any definitive position. 
If Diem should succeed in putting down the mn = will later resent 
the U.S. Government inaction, but this cannot be 

b. Diem victory. If Diem wins, or if the indications that he is going 
to do so are sufficiently convincing, the U.S. Government will have no 
alternative but to issue a statement reaffirming support. 

c. Successful coup d'etat. The U.S. Government position should 
be to intercede with the coup leaders to the extent that this may be 
feasible, to urge that they set up a stable, broadly based, anti-commu- 
nist and anti-neutralist regime. They should be urged to put as good a 
face as possible on the new government, in terms of its legality and 
constitutionality, —_— Tho in office as Diem’s successor as i 
under the constitution. If the coup leaders are a form of military junta, 
we should still urge them to utilize Tho, even if only as a front man. It 
should be pointed out that in attempting to influence American and 
world opinion in favor of the new regime, the task will be more easily 
done if the new — installs itself in an orderly way. 

d. Unavailability of Tho. The remaining contingency is that the 
coup will succeed, but that Tho either is swept away in the course of it 
or is unacceptable to the ruling group, even as a front man. In this 
situation, and bearing in mind the need to put a facade of respectabil- 
ity on the new government, the best, if not the only U.S. Government 
course, would be to recognize the status and take all possible steps 
to influence the junta to install a broadly based government which 
would also utilize competent civilians. 


5. A change of government in Vietnam could occur at any time, 
with little or no warning and in an orderly or disorderly fashion. It is 
recommended that the policy questions herein presented be resolved 
as quickly as possible, in order that we can move quickly in Saigon if 
the need arises. 


Attachment 4° 


SUBIECT 


Vietnamese Personalities Who Might Play a Dominant Role in a Succession Crisis 


1. The type of succession crisis is the determining factor in judging 
which personalities will play important roles. Those persons involved 
in a stable transfer of power are likely to be different from those 
figuring prominently in an abnormal situation, e.g., an assassination or 
an attempted coup d'etat. However, there will be some overlap in the 
personalities listed due to the fact that certain key military units pro- 
vide a common denominator in the analysis of any succession crisis. 
The degree of loyalty toward the regime and the probable actions of 


Secret 
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the commanding officers, the dominant officers and the men in these 
key units must be considered by participants in any succession crisis, 
since they are the final arbiters re success or failure in establishing a 
successor government. 

2. The dominant personalities of the key units: 


a. Lt. Col. Nguyen Ngoc Khoi, CO Presidential Guard. All 
indicate that Khoi is strongly loyal to President Diem, Ngo Dinh Nhu 
and Ngo Dinh Can. Following the 11 November _— coup attempt, 
Khoi assumed command of the demoralized guard highly 
sams Gnas waka in bane tek ae a 
unit by intensive training, including patrol action against the Viet 
Cong near Saigon. High morale combined with heavy armament make 
the guard an important power center. 

b. Col. Nguyen Van Thien, CO, Armor Branch. A devout Bud- 
dhist from Central Vietnam, Thien has 1 dissatisfaction with 
the regime apparently because of current crisis. The Armor 
dp pe fh pt peepee fee A ofr 
tory for officers not trusted by the regime. Chief of Staff Major Nguyen 
Dinh Bang, Chief of ations Captain Nguyen ap te “4 , and 
Major Duong Hieu N ive Saiinanes among dhe of are 
listed here because have influence sflicun and man of 
the armor squadrons. is especially true 

C. _— Huynh dy he; Diep, CO, First Armor Squadron, outskirts 
— BS aw of the regime in the Buddhist crisis, 

btedly loyal. mr ba regime company commanders 
Captain Bui Nguon N Lage. in fn Tran Van Thoan assist Diep to 
— the loyalty ron to the Government of Vietnam 
(GVN) 

d. Major Nguyen Van Ba, CO, Second Armor Squadron, two 
hours from Saigon. His loyalty to the regime is unknown. He is highly 
regarded by Col. Thien and commands a unit whose composition is 

hist. Probably Ba would respond to Thien’s orders in a 


e. Col. Cao Van Vien, CO, Airborne Brigade. Vien describes him- 
self as the only loyal officer to the GVN in the Airborne. He is not 

lar with the men, but is because of his leadership abil- 
ity. In a crisis, he would probably not be able to rally the Airborne 
behind him against a coup with good potential success. 

{. Major Ho Tieu, Second Task Force le Commnion Airborne. Tieu 
participated in the aborted 11 November 1960 coup and frequently 
ex regrets that it failed. He is considered, like most Airborne 
of , as highly likely to join coup forces, and may be able control 
the Airborne as a unit. 

Lt. Col. Le N Khang, CO, Marine , Sa is a 
seulnal Buddhist from North Vv m. Privately, has = 
some dissatisfaction with the regime, but is believed to be strongly 
loyal to the GVN. He is an exceptional officer as commander, trainer, 
and in staff work. He has won the loyal su of almost all his 
subordinates because of his interest in their welfare. He could proba- 
bly swing the Brigade as a unit behind the regime in a crisis. 
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h. Captain Nguyen Van Tinh, CO, Fourth Battalion, Marine Bri- 
gade. Located in Tinh is regarded by advisors as an excep- 
tional officer. He is very close to Khang, but nothing is known of his 
loyalty to the 

i. ’ Captain Ka \ Viet Bang, CO, Third Battalion, Marine Bri 


a. is a maverick in the Bri and is considered the 
likely Battalion CO to remain loyal to Khang and the regime. 

j. Col. Le Quang Tung, Commander, | Forces, a h Tune 
is 2 key offices tn the Can Lao pasty from Con tral Vietnam. Both 
and his outfit. are considered to have unquestioned loyalty ‘to te 

, and concerning various coup plots refer to the neces- 
sity of eliminating Tung. 

k. Col. Huynh Huu Hien, CO, Air Force, Saigon. A nominal 
Buddhist, Hien su the regime but not strongly. He is com- 
mander of an Air whose senior officers have extreme 
criticism of the regime. Hien is close to Brigadier al Nguyen 
Khanh, CO, II Corps, and would probably support Khanh if the latter 

a coup. 

1. Lt. Col. Nguyen Cao Ky, CO, First Tra hye Air Force, 
is a swashbuckler type and idolized by pilots. has many adherents 
among Air Force ct py ee Py eg Ho Tuyen. 

m. Captain Ho Tan Quyen, CO, Navy, led two companies of 
Marines to aid President Diem during the 11 November 1960 abortive 

tr bu’ has had ite background expenenc for hs present postion 
has had little nd experience for his t position. 

n. ier General Ton That Dinh, CG, Ill Corps, i 
Saigon on the North. If any unit could be considered as the key unit, 
this is it. Dinh is a member of the Can Lao and nominally a Catholic. 
He has been reported as plottin = by dhe a8 is definitive. 
Dinh is an opportunist who wou choose the winning side 
in a crisis. 

0. Col. yen Van Thien, CO, Fifth Division, !l Corps, is a 
Catholic vay entral Vietnam. A supporter of Ngo Dinh Nhu, he is 
probably loyal to the regime. There is no information on Thien’s 
ability to command the loyalty of his division, which has a high 
— ie of wy = 

al Huynh Van Cao, CG, IV Corps, bordering 

on the South, is bly loyal to the regime. He is a Catholic 

- a member of the Can Lao. Highly intelligent with an excellent 

seced 40 8 division CO, there is some doubt if he could swing the 
Corps ott, Col. Bal Dinh Dome regime in a crisis. 

Lt. Col. Bui h Dam, CO, Seventh Division, immediately 

South of Saigon, is a Catholic from North Vietnam. Dam is close to 

General Tran Van Minh, Permanent Secretary General, Ministry 
of | ational Defense, wot. In General, ARVN, and Secretary of 
State at Presidency Ngu inh Thuan. He would be likel L. sup- 
port the latter in a crisis. f According to Gen. Minh, Dam woul 
a nationalist, anti-communist movement aiming at overtiuew « the 


— 
. Gen. Mai Huu Xuan, CO, Quang Trung Training Center, is 
‘fou because Quang Trung has a large quantity of weapons and 
close to Saigon. Xuan is a Buddhist from South Vietnam, and is 
believed to be a dissident, but to an unknown degree. He is friendly 
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with Brigadier General Pham Xuan Chieu and Major General Tran 
Van Don. He is an excellent administrator and an experienced security 

s. Col. Phan Dinh Thu (nickname, Lam Son), CO, Thu Duc Re- 
serve Officers School, is a Buddhist from Central Vietnam and close to 
Ngo Dinh Can. The regime has made efforts to insure Thu's loyalty: 
He was promoted to a full colonel and his promotion was made 
permanent; he was awarded the National Order Third Class, which 
previously was given to only three other officers. Thu’s loyalty is 
difficult to assess, but he certainly has the courage to mount a coup if 
he is so inclined. Thu Duc, which is near Saigon, has many students 
who are discontented because they were drafted and for various other 
reasons. 


3. The personalities who would be involved in a stable transfer of 
power and who might be recommended to Vice President Tho for 
appointment to the key positions cited are: 


a. Major General Duong Van Minh as Chief, Joint General Staff. 
“Big Minh” is close to Tho and is a Southerner. He probably has more 

ige with other Army officers than any other single officer, and 
could swing the Army behind Tho. 

b. Brigadier General Le Van Kim as Chief of Staff, JGS. He is 
probabl best staff man in the Army and its most fully qualified 
officer. He is close to General Duong Van Minh. 

c. Maj. Gen. Tran Van Minh, as alternate to General Kim as COS, 
JGS. He is a capable staff man but not as good as Kim. He is a 
Southerner and to Duong Van Minh. 

d. Nguyen Dinh Thuan as Secretary of State at Presidency. Tho 
| not approve of this appointment as Thuan is publicly associated 
with the present regime. , Thuan is by far the most capable 
civil servant extant and works well with the U.S. mission. 

e. Dr. Pham Huy Quat, former Dai Viet leader and founder of The 
Front for National Unity, as an alternate to Thuan. He is a former 
Minister of Defense and Minister of Education, and helped draft the 
code of military justice and the curriculum now used in the public 
schools. He is a moderate oppositionist. 

f. Tran Trung Dung as Secretary of State/Assistant Minister of 
National Defense. Formerly held this position, as well as other public 

and isa re administrator. He has impressed American officials 
in the past with his ability. 

g. The Ministries of Interior, Civic Action, and Information are 
key ministries. (Directorate General of Information should be elevated 
in status.) The following list of qualified men should be presented to 
Tho for serious consideration for appointment to these or other Cabi- 
net positions: 


(1) Tran Van Lam, Ambassador to New Zealand and Austra- 

lia. A Southerner, former National Assembly President, and a 
te for the southern provinces. 

(2) Tran Quoc Buu, President of the General Confederation of 

Vietnamese Labor. He turned down the Vice Presidency at one 

time, is dedicated to the cause of labor, and is honest and intelli- 


gent. 
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(3) Tran Kim Phuong, Charge d'Affaires in Malaya and Con- 
sul General in Singapore. One of the younger men who is quali- 
fied for « high rank. He has impressed American officials with a 
mature outlook and grasp of problems, particularly those con- 
nected with foreign affairs and economics. 

(4) Tran Le Quang, Secretary of State for Rural Affairs. He 
has handled a difficult job well because he is a generally good 
administrator and understands peasant problems. 

(5) Pham Khac Suu, an oppositionist now under sentence for 
participation in 11 November 1960 abortive coup d'etat. He is 
included here because he is held in high public regard, and is 
renowned for personal and moral courage. He could be the means 
of —- public on the sincerity of Tho’s government. 

(6) Dinh Trinh Chinh, Counselor at Law, is highly regarded 
by many itionists. He has a brilliant mind, particularly in 
the political field. He is regarded by some Vietnamese as a Tuyen 
man, but this is not true. Politically ambitious, he would work 
well with Americans, whose viewpoint on anti-communist war he 
largely shares. 

(7) Luu Van Tinh, Director General of Budget and Foreign 
Aid and — chief of the ar Exchange Office. He is 
generally ition by U.S. mission economists as 
quite knowledgeable in his field. Probably he should be only 
appointed as an economist or to a position with similar functions 
to those which he now holds. 

(8) Brigadier General Le Van Kim, has been proposed as 
COS, GS, but he could also fill position as Minister of Interior or 
of National Defense. 


4. Power grab by Ngo Dinh Nhu. It is almost impossible to cate- 
gorize those who would support Nhu in this venture, and who would 
turn on him. His assets include the ability to divide his opposition, 
considerable political acumen, support of his brother Ngo Dinh Can (a 
case of preserving Can’s own position) and a few persons who depend 
upon Nhu for their own positions or who genuinely feel Nhu is neces- 
sary for the stability of the country. CIA feels that he could reasonably 
expect support from: Ngo Dinh Can, Lt. Col. Nguyen Ngoc Khoi, Lt. 
Col. Le Quang Tung, General Huynh Van Cao, Lt. Col. Le Nguyen 
Khang, Col. Nguyen Van Thieu, Major Huynh Ngoc Diep, and Ma- 
dame Nhu. Gen. Dinh could be expected to give support to Nhu if he 
thought that the latter had a good chance of success. 

5. Personalities involved in coups d'etat. All officers listed in 
paragraph 2 will figure in varying degrees of importance in any coup. 
Their reaction will depend upon who the coup leaders are, and their 
chances of success. Some, like Nguyen Ngoc Khoi will fight for the 
regime, others, e.g., Major Ho Tieu will probably be against it; most, if 
not actually part of the coup, will wait and see how the coup is going 
before commitment. CIA does not assess many high ranking officers as 
having the necessary courage to initiate genuine coup. Brig. Gen. Do 
Cao Tri, CO, First Division, | Corps, and dominant officer in that 








. Lam Son, Brig. Gen. Nguyen Khanh, CG, Il Corps, possess 


. Other possibilities are, in lesser degree, Duong 
j. Gen. Tran Van Don, Commander, Land Forces. 


possible. The United States may well be confronted with a fait accom- 
pli in which civilian leaders have been appointed, but the recommen- 
dations contained in paragraph 3 provide a good basis for negotia- 
tions. CIA has yet to discover an outstanding civilian personality 
acceptable to all factions. 

8. Assassination may be an integral part of projected coups or may 
be done in hope that something better will somehow emerge from the 
resulting chaotic situation. This was apparently the plan of the instiga- 
tors of the palace bombing in February 1962. Tran Kim Tuyen is 


allegedly plotting a palace coup with assassination of the Ngo family 
planned. Paragraph 3 still appears valid in such a case but with this 


difference, the U.S. should notify appropriate military leaders that the 
Tuyen group is not acceptable and ask them to install Nguyen Ngoc 
Tho as President. If this is not done, it is likely that coup will follow 


coup in an increasingly anarchic situation. 
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257. Memorandum From the joint Chiefs of Staff's Special 


Assistant for Counterinsurgency and Special Activities 
(Krulak) to the Secretary of Defense (McNamara)’ 


SACSA 468-63 Washington, August 16, 1963 
SUBJECT 
Vietnam 


1. | know you are aware of and concerned with yesterday s 
Halberstam article in the Times. We, as well as others, are dissecting 
it, exposing its factual and statistical weaknesses. 

2. This is easy, but misses a key point, which I feel may be of use 
to you apart from our point-by-point analysis, which is coming. It is 
this—Halberstam, in his comments on the temperature of the battle in 
the Delta, exhibits a lack of understanding of our entire Vietnam 
Strategy. From the start, that strategy involved a purification process, 
north to south; driving the Viet Cong southward—away from their 
sources of strength and compressing them in the southernmost area of 
the peninsula. This has proceeded. I Corps is fairly clean; 1] Corps, not 
much less so; II] Corps, warmer; and [V Corps, still tough. 

3. This was expected. The gradual redisposition of Vietnamese 
power, from the less to the more critical areas, portrays this. As Gen- 
eral Cao, CG, IV Corps, said in June, “We want to see all the Viet 
Cong squeezed into the Ca Mau Peninsula, and then rot there.” 

4. If Halberstam understood clearly this strategy, he might not 
have undertaken to write his disingenuous article. Perhaps this strat- 
egy should be more fully explained to the press. 


Respectfully, 


V. H. Krulak 
Major General, USMC 


‘ Source. Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, 
Vietnam 381. Secret. A note on the source text indicates that McNamara saw this 
memorandum 

‘In a New York Times article of August 15, entitled “Vietnamese Reds Gain in Key 
Area, Halberstam concluded that the military situation in the Delta had seriously 
deteriorated over the past year This decline Halberstam reported, occurred notwith- 
standing the previous 20 months of a US build-up of South Vietnamese forces there 
Halberstam noted that while the Delta comprised less than a quarter of South Vietnam s 
land mass, it contained a majority of its population and resources. According to the 
Halberstam article, US military sources stated that the Viet Cong moved large units of 
600 to 1 000 men into the Delta and were well armed with captured Amencan weapons 
Instead of attacking the paramilitary Self-Defense Corps or the Civil Guard, the Viet 
Cong now took on the regular Armed Forces of South Vietnam 
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258. Memorandum From Senator Mike Mansfield to the 
President ' 


Washington, August 19, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Obsern anons on Viet Nam 


if the conflict in Viet Nam ‘s at least as important to us as it is to 
the Vietnamese, then there is little room for manoeuvre in the present 
situation. We are stuck with it and must stay with it whatever it may 
take in the end in the way of American lives and money and tim to 
hold South Viet Nam. 

In such circumstances whether to support the present government 
or not is the secondary or tactical question. It is the question, to state it 
simply and frankly, of which way is likely to be least costly in Ameri- 
can lives and money. Indeed, the reports in the press suggest that this 
is now the subject of intense discussion among the agency -technicians. 
In any event, those in day-to-day command of policies should be best 
qualified to advise on this question since they will have to make the 
day-to-day decisions on operations which, in effect, act either to bol- 
ster the present government's position or to encourage a replacement. 

Certainly, the selection of Mr. Lodge for a principal role in these 
decisions is an excellent one. The framework in which he is to make 
them ought to be clear in his instructions. It ough! to be made equally 
clear to all concerned—Americans and Vietnamese alike—in Viet 
Nam and in Washington that on behalf of the President, Mr. Lodge is 
the man who will make the decisions and, insofar as official Ameri- 
cans are concerned, their obligation is to support his decisions fully 
and actively. If it is necessary to remove personnel to make the point 
emphatic that should be done promptly. 

However, it is necessary to face the fact that either way—with the 
present government or with a replacement—we are in for a very long 
haul to develop even a modicum of stability in Viet Nam. And, in the 
end, the costs in men and money could go at least as high as those in 
Korea. This is the reality of our situation, if we remain wedded to the 
premise that South Viet Nam is at least as important to us as it is to the 
Vietnamese. At this point, with the changing of Ambassadors, there- 
fore, it is pertinent to examine this present premise of policy. The die is 
not yet finally cast but we are very close to the point when it will have 
to be. Therefore, we may well ask ourselves, once more, not the 
tactical question, but the fundamental question: Is South Viet Nam as 


Source University of Montana, Mansfield Papers. Series XXTl. Box 103. Folder 14 
A note attached to the source text reads Believe Senator took this and gave onginal to 
the President 
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important to us as the premise on which we are now apparently 
operating indicates? Is it really as important to us as it is to the 
Vietnamese themselves? Or have we, by our own repeated rhetorical 
flourishes on “corks in bottles” and “stopping Communism every- 
where” and loose use of the phrase “vital interests of the nation” over 
the past few years given this situation a highly inflated importance 
and, hence, talked ourselves into the present bind? In short, have we, 
as in Laos, first over-extended ourselves in words and in agency- 
programs and, then, in search of a rationalization for the erroneous 
initial over-extension, moved what may be essentially a peripheral 
situation to the core of our policy-considerations? 


It would appear that there is, at least a presumption that such is 
the case in Viet Nam and for the following reasons: 


1. Even the most sanguine view of defense needs in the Western 
Pacific, such as the so-called McArthur Line of a decade or so ago, 
never envisioned the inclusion of a direct U.S. defensive bastion in 
Viet Nam. 

2. It is almost inconceivable that any policy for the defense of the 
United States in the Western Pacific would be based upon the commit- 
ment of hundreds of thousands or millions of Americans on the Asian 
mainland, where our naval and air power would be least effective; 
(Recall Eisenhower's dictum: “Let Asians fight Asians’). Note, too, the 
decision not to pursue the conflict in Korea into Manchuria and be- 
yond which was made as much by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles in negotiating the truce, as it was by President Truman and 
Mr. Acheson in initiating those negotiations. Are we now to find, at an 
enormous potential cost, “vital 0S. interests” in South Viet Nam 
when we did not find them in Korea? 

3. The most compelling argument for a vast commitment in South 
Viet Nam and Southeast Asia in terms of U.S. interests is the negative 
one of denying the resources of the region to Chinese domination and, 
thereby preventing China from solving its food and other resource- 
problems. This is an understandable argument but it Pepeappeees a 
genuine common international interest in this objective. If such coop- 
eration is not forthcoming, a real question arises as to the point at 
which the cost in men and money to the United States of essentially 
unilateral action to achieve the objective outweighs any possible ad- 
vantage which it might provide to the security and welfare of this 
nation. 

4. Certainly, there is no case for holding South Viet Nam on the 
positive grounds of commercial or other economic interests to this 
nation. We will be decades, at least, in recouping from all of Southeast 
Asia, in a commercial sense, what the attempt to hold Viet Nam alone 
has already cost the people of the United States, let alone what it 
promises yet to cost. 


What the above suggests is that the situation in Viet Nam is not 

at least of as much importance to us as it is to the Vietnamese” (the 
present premise under which we are apparently operating) but that we 
have talked ourselves and “agencied” ourselves into this premise. It 
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suggests that Viet Nam is not central to our defense interest or any 
other American interest but is, rather, peripheral to these interests. It 
suggests, further, that the way out of the bind is certainly not by the 
route of ever-deeper involvement. To be sure it is desirable that South 
Viet Nam remain free of Communism but it is also desirable that we 
do not spend countless American lives and billions of dollars to main- 
tain an illusion of freedom in a devastated South Viet Nam. And it is 
also desirable that we do not find ourselves, militarily, so bogged 
down in South Viet Nam or throughout Southeast Asia that we have 
few resources, short of nuclear, for deployment elsewhere in other 
critical peripheral situations. 

If we go back to the period prior to the first Geneva conference we 
may find the clue to a valid premise of United States policy in South 
Viet Nam which can be supported at a cost somewhat commensurate 
with our peripheral national interests in the situation. We did not, at 
that time, have even the remotest idea of becoming involved, as the 
French were, with armies on the mainland of Southeast Asia. The 
most sanguine proposal, as I recall, was for a one-strike aerial attack to 
relieve the French garrison at Dien Bien Phu and, in the end, even that 
was rejected by Mr. Eisenhower. 

And when the civil war against the French finally came to an end, 
the extent of our commitment was, at most, for financial and economic 
aid to the successor non-Communist government in Saigon and, mili- 
tarily if at all, through S.E.A.T.O. which was thoroughly international 
in original concept, if not in its subsequent evolution. It is this limited 
commitment which has been agencied, through the years, to what is 
now close to irrevocable total commitment. 

In terms of specific U.S. interests, however, it would seem that 
any premise for Vietnamese and Southeast Asian policy should bind 
us less not more tightly now than it did at the outset of our involve- 
ment. A reasonable premise for present U.S. policy might follow these 
lines: 

We are concerned with the freedom of Viet Nam and the other 
nations of Southeast Asia, as we are with freedom throughout the 
world. We join with other nations, within and without the region, via 
the United Nations or other international combinations in support of 
such social evolution as these nations seek. But we do not propose to 
attempt, unilaterally, on behalf of any government what it can only do 
for itself; that is, to so conduct itself as to marshal its own peoples in 
support of free political evolution. We reserve to ourselves the right to 
determine when such circumstances exist and, hence, when to assist, 
when not to assist, and when, if necessary, to withdraw assistance. In 
the absence of responsible and responsive indigenous leadership or 
adequate international cooperation in supporting social evolution in 
freedom, the essential interests of the United States do not compel this 
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nation to become unilaterally engaged in any nation in Southeast Asia. 
Indeed, it is doubtful that it is in the interests of the peoples of those 
nations themselves, for the United States to become so engaged. 

If this is the more valid premise for United States policy than the 
present premise, then certain courses of action stem from it: 


1. Repnty epenmemnen should cease to indulge in rhetorical flour- 
ishes about what we are going to do in Viet Nam and stress, if we must 
have rhetorical flourishes, what we are not going to do. 

2. We should stress not the vague “vital importance” of the area 
to the U.S., but in cold logic, the relatively limited importance of the 
area in terms of specific U.S. interests as compared, for example, with 
Latin America. 

3. We should stress publicly the international aspects of the prob- 
lem of ange freedom in Viet Nam and minimize our unilateral 
responsibility, while at the same time we make it clear to other non- 
Asian nations—notably France and Britain—that in the absence of 
increased international participation we may be compelled to recon- 
sider our own commitment in Viet Nam. 

4. We should keep in the ey, see the possibility of referral of 
the matter at some point to the eva Conferees or to the United 
Nations if the pressure grows for increasing our involvement. 

5. Specifically, in terms of the internal situation in South Viet 
Nam, we might withdraw abruptly and in a matter-of-fact fashion a 
percentage—say, 10 per cent—of the military advisors which we have 
in Viet Nam, as a symbolic gesture, to make clear that we mean 
business when we say that there are some circumstances in which this 
commitment will be discontinued and, in justification, point to the 
comment of Ngo Dinh Nhu on too many Americans in South Viet 
Nam. 

6. We should accent not so much our contribution of genius and 
men and money to the strategic hamlet am or the ations of 
the special forces, but our concern with the welfare of the Vietnamese 
people in the cities and villages. 

7. We should stress our desire for peaceful solutions not only of 
inner South Vietnamese political difficulties but of all-Vietnamese 
problems and of all Asian problems. 


In these and in other ways, in short, we should cease to speak and 
act on a premise which commits this nation increasingly to solutions, 
preponderantly by force, not only in South Viet Nam but, possibly 
throughout Asia, unless we recognize fully that we will pay the great 
preponderance of the costs of pursuing that premise and unless we are 
prepared to pay these cost in lives and money, whether the premise 
involves just South Viet Nam or, in the end, all of Viet Nam and 
Southeast Asia, if not the Chinese mainland itself. 
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Memorandum From Thomas F. Conlon of the Vietnam 


Working Group to the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs (Hilsman)' 


Washington, August 20, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Article by David Halberstam in New York Times of August 15 Alleging Viet Cong 
Gains in Mekong Delta Area * 


Detailed comments have been received from Task Force Saigon 
and separately through military channels on the subject article. These 
comments are unanimous in contradicting the essential thesis devel- 
oped in the article. Contrary to the assertions by Mr. Halberstam, 
attributed for the most part to unidentified American military sources, 
the conclusion of Task Force Saigon is that the overall military situa- 
tion in the Mekong Delta area has improved steadily during the past 
year, although at a slower rate than in the High Plateau area of Central 
Viet-Nam, for example. 


Attached as Tab A is Saigon’s 261 of August 19,° which contains 
the detailed comments of Task Force Saigon on the Halberstam article 
and on the numerous errors and inaccuracies contained therein. At- 
tached as Tab B is a detailed analysis of the article prepared by Gen- 
eral Krulak’s office for the Joint Chiefs, containing the text of the 
Halberstam article, as well as statistical and other comments thereon. * 
Tab C is a report on the same subject from the Naval Attaché in 
Saigon.° The study prepared for the Joint Chiefs (Tab B) is the most 
complete of the three attachments. 


‘Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, Press 
Relations. According to a memorandum for the record, August 15, President Kennedy 
requested from Secretaries McNamara and Rusk information on “military operations in 
South Vietnam.” He did so, according to the memorandum, “after the President had 
read an article in today’s New York Times by David Halberstam which indicated that 
things are going badly in Vietnam.” (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Chester 
V. Clifton Series) 

* See footnote 2, Document 257. 

‘Not attached and not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, DEF 19 US-S 
VIET) 

‘A copy of this detailed analysis, entitled “A Critical Analysis of the Article: 
Vietnamese Reds Gain Key Area,” August 19, is ibid, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 
67 D 54, PR-11, Press Relations. President Kennedy was given a copy of the analysis by 
Forrestal. Krulak gave a copy to McNamara, who read it on August 28. Krulak informed 
McNamara: “It was easy to discredit the article, but it has not silenced—or influenced— 
Halberstam.’’ (Undated covering memorandum from Krulak to McNamara, attached to 
the analysis) 

‘Message from CINCPAC to the JCS and DIA, DTG 172325Z August 1963, not 
printed here. (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series) It is 
published in Declassified Documents, 1975, 267B. 
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In view of the well-organized and systematic presentation of the 
attachments, there is little purpose to be served in going into the 
details of the rebuttals to the Halberstam article. Perhaps it will suffice 
for your purposes to note Task Force Saigon’s overall comment that 
the IV Corps Area, which is that covered by the Halberstam article, is a 
well-established Viet Cong base area, long neglected by the GVN, and 
therefore the most difficult for the Government to operate in. As the 
Naval Attaché notes, the National Military Campaign plan was devel- 
oped on the premise that the Mekong Delta area would be the most 
difficult in which to defeat the VC and reestablish GVN control. Tech- 
niques which have worked well elsewhere, such as the food control 
program on the High Plateau, have been impossible to execute in the 
Mekong Delta. With its abundant supplies of food, the Mekong Delta 
has not been a suitable area for application of food control programs. 
The low-lying, swampy nature of the terrain has seriously hampered 
military operations. Accordingly, there has been a lag in the progress 
of the military and strategic hamlet programs in the Delta, as com- 
pared to other Corps areas. 


However, Task Force Saigon concludes that the situation in the 
Delta as a whole has not only not deteriorated in the past year but that 
continual progress has been made in isolating the Viet Cong from the 
population. There is no doubt that continuing intensified effort, tai- 


lored to its special problems will be required for the Delta area in the 
future. 





260. Memorandum From the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
Secretary of Defense (McNamara)' 


JCSM-629-63 Washington, August 20, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Summary Report on Eighth Secretary of Defense Conference, Honolulu, 7 May 
1963* (Withdrawal of 1,000 US Military From Vietnam) 





Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, 
Vietnam 321 thru 370. Secret. A note on the source text indicates that Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Gilpatric saw this memorandum 

Regarding this conference, see Document 107. The summary report is not printed 
(Washington National Records Center, KG 84, Saigon Embassy Files: FRC 68 A 5159, 
Eight Sec Def Conf., May 6, 1963) 
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1. During the Honolulu Conference on 6 May 1963, you directed 
that a plan be prepared for the withdrawal of 1,000 US military per- 
sonnel from the Republic of Vietnam by the end of CY63. 

2. A proposed plan for conducting the withdrawal, prepared by 
the Commander in Chief, Pacific (CINCPAC) and concurred in by the 
joint Chiefs of Staff, is attached hereto. 

3. In reviewing the CINCPAC plan, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agreed that no US units should be withdrawn from the Republic of 
Vietnam for purely psychological purposes until the political and relli- 
gious tensions now confronting the Government of Vietnam have 
eased. For that reason, the final decision to implement the withdrawal 
plan should be withheld until late October. This will allow ample time 
for all US personnel to arrive home by Christmas. 

4. The CINCPAC plan to withdraw US personnel in three or four 
increments is favored over a one-time withdrawal of 1,000 personne! 
for the following reasons: 


a. Minimum irapact on US/GVN military activities. 

b. Opportunity for news prominence and coverage over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

c. Creation of fewer personnel, administrative, and transportation 
problems, i.e., holding over personnel in order for them to depart with 
their unit, — transport aircraft for return to the United States, 

a 


and overcrowding 


5. If you approve the proposed plan, a public affairs annex de- 
signed to produce the desired psychological impact, both domestic and 
foreign, will be prepared and forwarded for your approval. 

6. It is recommended that you approve the withdrawal plan for 
planning purposes, and withhold final decision pending a reevaluation 
of the situation by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that will be forwarded to 
you by 20 October 1963. 


cilities in Saigon for staging and departure 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Maxwell D. Taylor 
Chairman 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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Appendix 
Plan Submitted by the Commander in Chief, Pacific (Felt)’ 





Honolulu, undated. 


CINCPAC’S WITHDRAWAL PLAN 


1. The main emphasis would be on withdrawal of units rather 
than individuals. 

2. Training RVNAF units to replace US elements to be withdrawn 
has been in effect since the Comprehensive Plan for the Republic of 
Vietnam was first developed. 

3. In order to achieve maximum press coverage, and at the same 
time cause the least impact on US/RVN military operations, the with- 
drawal should be programmed over approximately two months. For 
compassionate and psychological reasons, the last increment of per- 
sonnel should be withdrawn in time to arrive home by Christmas. 

4. Recommended list of units to be withdrawn: 


Unit Strength Destination 
Army. 

One Platoon 560 Military 33 CONUS 
Police Co 

CV-2B (Caribou) Test Unit 3 CONUS 

Engineer Construction /Ad- % CONUS 
visory Teams 

Six Medical Civic Action 57 CONUS 
Teams 

UTT Helicopter Co (Minus 1 117 Okinawa 
platoon) 

Army Support Unit 155 CONUS 

Three Machine Gun Platoons 63 25th Division 


Secret. No drafting information appears on the source text, but for a narrative 
summary of the preparation of this plan, see United States-Vietnam Relations, 1945-1967, 
Book 3. pp. 12-16 
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Detachment 1964 Communi- 
cations Group 

Detachment 5th Tactical 
Control Group 

Air Force Support Unit 

C-123 Detachment Spray 
(Ranch Hand) 

F-102 Detachment (Water 
Glass) 

Precision Measuring Equip- 
ment Lab 

Detachment 609 1st Recce 


Squadron 
Navy: 


Headquarters Support 
(HSAS) Element 


Marine Corps: 
Security Platoon 
Joint: 
MAAG Element 
MACYV Element 


Total 


36 CONUS 
25 CONUS/Clark AFB 


CONUS 
Clark AFB 


Clark AFB 
Clark AFB 


Clark AFB 


CONUS or Okinawa 


CONUS 
CONUS 


5. The withdrawal should be accomplished in three or four incre- 
ments, each large enough and sufficiently spaced to obtain news 
prominence and coverage. The first increment, clearly the most impor- 
tant from a publicity viewpoint, should therefore contain more colorful 
units, a wide spectrum of skills, and representatives from all Services. 
The first increment is composed tentatively of the following units: 


Unit 


Medical Civic Action Teams 

Engineer Construction / Advisory 
Teams 

One Platoon UTT Helicopter Co. 

MAAG Advisors 


Air Force: 
Detachment 1964 Communica- 
tions Group 
MAAG Advisors 


Strength 


30 
36 


66 
25 


56 


12 
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Marine Corps: 
Security Platoon 
Navy. 
MAAG Advisors 


Total 





V. RAIDS ON THE PAGODAS AND A POSSIBLE COUP; AUGUST 21-28 
MARTIAL LAW, LODGE'S ARRIVAL, RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CRACKDOWN 
ON THE BUDDHISTS, THE CABLE OF AUGUST 24, NSC SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS ON VIETNAM, NEW ASSESSMENTS FROM THE FIELD, US 
SUPPORT OF THE COUP 


261. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 21, 1963—10 p.m. 


299. Department pass CAS HQ. CINCPAC for POLAD. Tokyo for 
Lodge. Following is preliminary CAS/Embassy analysis situation: 


1. Indicat‘ons have accumulated over day suggesting that impetus 
for crackdown on Buddhists and imposition of state of siege* came 
from senior military leadership and that decision to embark on this 
course taken by President with very little reference to his Cabinet or 
other civilian advisors with exception Ngo Dinh Nhu. Such high civil 
functionaries as Secretary of State at the Presidency Thuan, Interior 
Minister Luong and Police/CIO Chief appear confused, concerned 
and out of picture both in terms of planning which led to this morn- 
ing’s events and of their present roles. Military now have a dominant 
role and although for time being they profess loyalty to President, 
latter's position would seem currently or potentially precarious with 
generals appearing have option of deposing him now or much more 
likely at a later stage in developments. His main hope for escaping 
figurehead role would be rapid restoration civil governmental control 
through ending state of martial law or divisions in ranks of military 
which he could exploit to maintain some kind of intra-military power 
equilibrium. 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 2-4 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate. Repeated Operational Immediate to CINCPAC and Tokyo. Received at 1:28 
p.m. Relayed to the White House, CIA, Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Ambassador Nolting left Saigon on 
August 15; Ambassador Lodge was in Tokyo en route to Vietnam. 

‘ According to CINCPAC telegram 210030Z, August 20, received in Washington at 
10:34 p.m., Secretary Thuan informed U.S. officials that President Diem in Executive 
Council on August 20 decided to proclaim martial law via radio to begin at 6 a.m. 
August 21, local Saigon time. As a practical matter, Thuan stated, martial law was in 
effect from midnight of August 20. (/bid,, POL 23 S VIET) For text of Diem’s proclama- 
tion, see American Foreign Policy: Current Documents, 1963, p. 862 
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2. Although in initial phases Buddhist affair the military tended 
sympathize with Buddhists and to be resentful of GVN’s inept hand- 
ling, in recent weeks there have been indications that military begin- 
ning to tire of issue, becoming concerned over impact of prolonged 
impasse on morale of troops, and beginning to fear that Buddhists had 
escalated dispute to point where it posed possibly grave threat to 
security of country and struggle against VC. We have several reports 
of dissatisfaction on part of military leadership with indecisiveness of 
GVN’s handling of Buddhist question and ineffectuality of senior civil- 
ian officials. Events of Sunday, ’ including large and responsive crowd 
at Xa Loi, student unrest in Hue, and attack by Buddhist supporters on 
ARVN Captain in Da Nang may finally have impelled military into 
action. Expertness, speed, and coordination with which operations 
carned out against Buddhists in widely separated cities indicate that 
careful and detailed prior planning must have been carried out on 
contingency basis before final decision to move taken. This also sug- 
gested by dispatch with which banners appeared in city this morning 
proclaiming Army's determination to defeat Communists and by re- 
markably expeditious appearance of ARVN psywar pictures purport- 
ing to show evidence of VC penetration of Buddhist movement. 

3. Luong’s claim (see Embte! 293)‘ that generals confronted Diem 
in all day session 20 August with urgent request that he give them 
power to deal with situation, while possibly self-seeking attempt dis- 
sociate himself with [from] Buddhist repression, has ring of truth to us. 
Also see FVS 9481 ° for Diem’s part, aside from question as whether he 
had much choice, generals’ proposals may have had certain attractions 
for him. Rightly or wrongly President appears to have believed that 
his government had genuinely attempted path of conciliation with 
Buddhists. He could claim that this policy had been unsuccessful in 
placating Buddhists and had in fact merely led to expanded Buddhist 
activity. In short, Diem probably concluded that this policy had be- 
come one-way street to catastrophe for him, his family and his govern- 
ment. Early action against Buddhists would also have advantage of 
presenting Ambassador Lodge with fait accompli before latter's arri- 
val. Also by involving military in repressive actions against Buddhists, 
he may have thought that he could taint with same brush as his 
regime only real alternative which US would have accepted should 
public opinion over Buddhist issue force change in American policy of 
support for his regime. 


August 17 
‘In telegram 293, August 21. 9 p.m. the Embassy transmitted the salient points of 
that afternoons discussion between a US offical and Vietnamese Intenor Minister 
Luong concerning the declaration of martial law and the ection against the Buddhists 
(Department of State, Central Files. POL 27S VIET) 
Not found 
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4. Joining military in crackdown on Buddhists migh* also have 
appealed to Ngo Dinh Nhu, only other non-military participant in 
Monday meeting according to Luong, as being in accord with his 
longstanding prescription for solution to problem. Would also tie in 
with his previously reported blandishments toward generals; Nhu 
may have encouraged his brother to go along with generals confident 
in his ability to manipulate them and to make them bear equal onus 
for strong measures against Buddhists. 

5. Two most immediate sources of danger are possibilities of mass 
agitation in protest against Buddhist repression and break out of fight- 
ing between various military elements now in control of country. Re 
first, generals moved so swiftly and effectively in establishing martial 
law that, with exception Hue, people seem too stunned to react. As 
result stringent security controls now in force will be difficult for 
agitators to organize demonstrations. However, judging by sentiment 
in their favor generated by Buddhist leadership in recent weeks, par- 
ticularly among students, possibility of unrest in main cities cannot be 
excluded. 

6. Probably more serious is threat that various elements of mili- 
tary, even though now ostensibly united, may begin maneuver for 
power in very amorphous and anomalous situation. General Dinh, 
who is Military Governor of Saigon, is an emotional and somewhat 
extremist officer who might break facade of army unity in present 
situation. Also uncertain is present locus of loyalties of Colonel Le 
Quang Tung, Vietnamese Special Forces Commander who has long 
served as Ngo family’s watchdog among military. Tung has an esti- 
mated 1,000 highly trained troops in and around Saigon. Although he 
appears to be going along with General Don for moment, he is much 
hated and distrusted by other senior officers, especially Dinh and 
Khanh. Trouble could well break out between various factions. 


Trueheart 





262. Editorial Note 


The President's Intelligence Checklist, August 21, which was read 
by the President, contains the following summary of events in Viet- 
nam under an item entitled “South Vietnam” 

“a. Diem’s regime seems determined to forcefully the 


rising Buddhist agitation, a strong advice US representa- 
tives and an net plea from Saigon’s ambassador to Washington. 
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“b. Police and army personnel raided Buddhist pagodas in Saigon 
and Hué yesterday using arms, grenades and tear gas. 

“c. A number of Buddhists were illed or wounded, and 
many others were arrested. The fate of Buddhist leaders is not yet 


“d. Martial law has been declared throughout the country, and all 
communications are in military hands. 

“e. These harsh measures may only serve to further alienate the 
Sn ene eee, Sew neni, Senungyy Sonn or eng ony 








263. Department of State Daily Staff Summary ' 


Washington, August 21, 1963. 


Far East: 


GVN Military Moves to Crush Buddhists’ —Although the forcing of 
Saigon’s Xa Loi Pagoda was apparently not the basis for GVN declara- 
tion of martial law, the Pagoda was the scene of the first known action 
under the proclamation. Xa Loi has been cleared and it like other 
Saigon pagodas has been cordoned off by police and ARVN troops. 
Communications facilities are under heavy guard, military censorship 
on press cables has been imposed and the Saigon airport has been 
closed. Security forces are in the streets in number and are guarding 
the roads into Saigon. 

The situation in Hue is reported to be very tense, but reasonably 
quiet. Hue’s main pagodas are reported to have been largely destroyed 
inside earlier in the day by Saigon combat police and there were ugly 
incidents between highly excited crowds and security forces. Our Con- 
sul in Hue reports that anti-US feeling there is at an all-time high in 


' Source. Department of State, Top Secret and Secret Summaries: Lot 65 D 142. Top 
Secret; Eyes Only for Designated Recipient This summary was part of a daily series 
in the Operations Center of the Department of State and made available to the 
Secretary of State and other principal officers in the Department 
See the editonal note, supra 
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A problem in US-Vietnamese relations has been created by the 
escape of two Buddhist priests from Xa Loi into the adjacent USOM 
tuilding where they sought and obtained refuge. After the police were 
refused permission by US officials to enter the building. a cordon was 
thrown around the building and the police denied Amencans permis. 
sion to enter or leave it and demanded that al! Vietnamese nationals 
leave the premuses 

In the wake of police threats to enter the USOM building. our 
Chargé was called in by Foreign Minister Mau who demanded the 
priests be handed over. The Chargé de: urred stating he would have 
to seek instructions first, meanwhile he noted his concern over possi- 
ble violations of the diplomatic immunity of the USOM building. He 
reports the Foreign Minister implied the effort to enter the building 
would be dropped 

We have urgently responded to Trueheart’s request for guidance 
on the problem of the priests by saying that they should aot, for the 
time being, be turned over to GVN authorities 

We expect to issue a statement on August 21° stating that the 
repressive measures against the Buddhists undertaken by the GVN 
represent a direct violation of its assurances that it was pursuing a 
policy of reconciliation with the Buddhists and consequently the ac- 
tions of the GVN cannot be condoned by the United States. (Secret) 
CINCPAC 210030Z, August (S);* Saigon 271, 8/20 (U); Saigon 274, 
275 and 277, 8/20 (C); Saigon 276, 8/20 (LOU); to Saigon 224 and 
225, 8/21 (C).° 

[Here follow a section on the Near East, an Addendum on the Far 
East dealing with Malaysia, and Notes | 


Text on American Foreign Policy Current Document 1963 p 864 

* See footnote 2. Document 261 

Telegram 271 is not fownd, telegrams 274 and 275 are in Department of State 
Central Files, POL 25S VIET: telegram 224 to Saigon is ed. DEF 6S VIET. and 225 ix 
iid. SOC 14-15 VIET None is printed 
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264. Memorandum From the Director of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (Carroll) to the Secretary of Defense 
(McNamara) ° 


S-18,548/P-3 Washington, August 21, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


(S) Martial Law im South Viet-Nam - 


1. The declaration of martial law and repression of Buddhist agita- 
tion in Viet-Nam are likely to further alienate the public from the 
Diem Government and will have serious repercussions throughout the 
country. Although the military moves are based on an alleged presi- 
dential proclamation, the military leaders have, in effect, assumed full 
control. 


2. Shortly after the declaration of martial law at midnight last 
night, Army and combat police elements assaulted Buddhist pagodas 
in Saigon and other principal cities. A number of Buddhist priests were 
reportedly killed or injured, and many others were arrested. The pur- 
pose apparently was to seize Buddhist leaders capable of organizing 
and sustaining continued Buddhist agitation. A senior Vietnamese mil- 
itary officer claimed on 19 August that top-ranking officers felt that 
some action was required to prevent the spread of popular unrest. 


3. Government troops, including a marine battalion, two special 
forces groups, military police and combat police moved quickly during 
the night to secure all key installations in Saigon and the approaches 
to the city; the Saigon District has been placed under the command of 
the Il Corps Commander. Stringent security measures have been im- 
posed in other cities also. Some disturbances were reported in Hue, 
where Buddhist pagodas were damaged. CINCPAC says the situation 
appears to be under control and that comparatively few troops have 
been withdrawn from normal missions. 


4. Commercial flights to Saigon were canceled today, and full 
press censorship has been instituted. 


5. Although senior military commanders are apparently enforcing 
the presidential martial law decree, further coup or countercoup activ- 
ity may be in the making. The Armed Forces Chief of Staff implied 
that martial law may be only temporary. The Army has announced the 
appointment of general officers to positions of civil, military, and 





Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 330, OSD Files: FRC 69 A 3131, 
Vietnam 381. Secret. A note on the source text indicates McNamara saw this memoran- 
dum 

See footnote 2, Document 261 
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economic responsibilities. The Army-controlled radio has also ap- 
pealed to the populace to back the Army, without referring to the 
government. A major uncertainty in the situation continues to be the 
attitude of junior officers and enlisted personnel, most of whom are 
Buddhists. 

6. A copy of this correspondence [to?] Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Director, Joint Staff, |-3 and J-5. 


Joseph F. Carroll 
Lieutenant General, USAF 





Memorandum for the Record by the Joint Chiefs of Staff's 


Special Assistant for Counterinsurgency and Special 
Activities (Krulak)' 


Washington, August 21, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Vietnam 


1. At 1900, Mr. Hilsman, having just returned from Honolulu, 
assembled Mr. Forrestal, Mr. Colby and me to discuss the Vietnam 
problem. 

2. He reported that Ambassadors Lodge and Nolting and Admiral 
Felt were unanimous in the conviction that precipitate action should 
be avoided. He then stated that, in his view, the content of Saigon 
message 299 (attached)’ is a logical appraisal of the matter—that the 
military were a dominant factor in bringing the current martial law 
arrangement into being. 

3. He then asked how we might exploit the situation, which 
generated the following comments: 

From Colby:—endeavor to induce the GVN quickly to take a 
series of favorable actions respecting the Buddhists to exhibit that the 
repressive measures were necessary to establish the tranquillity in 
which the religious problem could be solved; generate some favorable 
public reaction from the Buddhist leadership. 

From Forrestal:—the same; specifically do not press the Govern- 
ment either to abolish martial law quickly nor to return to the status 
quo ante, but to use the military regime to achieve some of the reforms 





‘Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T- 172-69. Secret. 
* Document 261. 
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which we have been advocating, not just in connection with the Bud- 
dhists, but in other areas of weakness; get press censorship withdrawn 
quickly and get the best possible picture before the world. 

From me:—as a matter of first importance, find out who is in 
charge—whether the military are taking orders from Nhu or whether 
Diem is taking orders from the military; then put our influence on 
whomever is actually in authority to show, by concrete action, their 
determination to end the religious crisis; press the military to intensify 
their operations against the VC; get Madame Nhu out of the country. 

4. Hilsman agreed with the above; asked Colby to bend every 
effort to learn the status of Nhu and the relationship between Diem 
and the military. He asked his State subordinates to work on a mes- 
sage to Ambassador Lodge * conveying the initial Washington reaction 
to the situation, and asked all present to think of specific actions which 
we should, at the proper time, press the GVN to take. 


V. H. Krulak ‘ 
Major General, USMC 





‘Document 268 
* Printed from copy that bears this typed signature 





266. Memorandum Prepared by the Office of Current 
Intelligence, Central Intelligence Agency ' 


OCI No. 2341/63 Washington, August 21, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Coup Rumors in South Vietnam 


Summary 


Additional reports of plotting against the Diem government have 
been received. While there is no hard evidence of imminent action, the 
Buddhist issue continues to make the situation dangerous. 

1. Buddhist agitation seems to be turning farther away from 
strictly religious issues and toward political questions. At least some 
Buddhist leaders appear convinced that Diem’s overthrow will be only 
a matter of time if pressure can be maintained in the form of further 
suicides and public demonstrations. Buddhist demonstrations against 





Source: Department of State, Vietnam Working Group Files: Lot 67 D 54, POL 26 
Coup Rumors. Secret; No Foreign Dissem 
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the government are, in fact, drawing larger crowds in the principal 
cities. Student participation in these demonstrations is also increasing, 
particularly in Hue, where the firing this week of the university rector, 
who is known to be sympathetic to the Buddhists, has led to the 
resignation of many faculty members. 


2. A group of alleged coup plotters headed by former presidential 
security service director Tran Kim Tuyen is reported to be ready for an 
early move against the government. Two sources in contact with 
members of the Tuyen group maintain that previously reported coup 
deadlines were practice runs for various units headed by junior of- 
ficers. The plan is for these units to seize vital installations in Saigon 
while a small group armed with automatic weapons executes a palace 
revolt against the Ngo family. Available information points to the 
existence of serious plotting by Tuyen, but the firmness of the group's 
resolve and the extent of its capabilities are uncertain. 


3. There have been no recent reports of plotting among top- 
ranking military officers. Contrary to his earlier statements, the com- 
mander of the II Corps area in central South Vietnam, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Khanh, told a US observer on 17 August that general officers did 
not intend to carry out a coup d'etat. Khanh claimed that the military 


leaders would act only if the country were on the verge of chaos. He 
claimed that the generals were in control of their subordinates down to 
the battalion level and would act to prevent a take over by any civilian 
plotters. The III] Corps commander, General Dinh, states that he has 
six battalions on alert around Saigon for the purpose of supporting 
Diem in case of trouble from the Buddhists or in the event of a coup 
attempt. 


4. Generals Khanh and Dinh probably are considered opportun- 
ists by their peers and not fully trusted within the military establish- 
ment. Khanh, in particular, may have tailored his comments for US 
consumption. His statement that the generals would not support a 
government headed by Vice President Tho contradicts the expressed 
views of other key officers. 


5. It is difficult to assess recent statements attributed by the press 
to Ngo Dinh Nhu to the effect that a coup is inevitable if the present 
trend continues. It may be that Nhu expects a coup attempt and that 
his remarks were designed to throw plotters off stride. In a report of 13 
August, the US air attaché in Saigon reported that Madame Nhu had 
told an Australian correspondent that she expected a military coup 
within a few days. At the same time, the possibility of a take over by 
Nhu cannot be discounted. 
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267. Memorandum From the Acting Secretary of State to the 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs (Harriman) ' 


Washington, August 22, 1963. 


1 think that the first telegram which our new Ambassador to 
Saigon receives should not display the pomposity and verbosity of the 
Department of State at its worst. 

Moreover, | think we ought to go slow on advising Cabot to 
“eliminate the Nhus” as one of his first acts. After all, we ought to 
offer him a chance to look the situation over and give us a fresh 
reading. 

I think that Cabot will resent being told the obvious and that we 
will get off on a very bad foot in creating effective working relations 
between Washington and Saigon. | feel that everything useful con- 
tained in the long draft telegram * can be said in a relatively few words, 
as per the attached. ° 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 1 S VIET. Secret. Drafted by Ball. 
An attached note from Ball to Harriman reads as follows: “Averell: | am really worried 
about how we will establish an effective relationship between Washington and Saigon, 
now that Cabot is on the spot. | would like very much to talk with you about this and 
would appreciate it if you would call me when you have read the attached. George’’ No 
record of a Ball-Harriman conversation on this matter has been found. 

‘ Not found. 
Apparent reference to a draft of telegram 235, infra. 





268. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, August 22, 1963—7:56 p.m. 


235. Saigon’s 299.* To Lodge from Hilsman. As situation devel- 
ops, we await further clarification of what has happened and what the 
present distribution of power may be. As we are sure you will agree, 
three possibilities appear still open: (a) that military are in fact in 
control and that Diem continues as President by sufferance; (b) that 
Diem with military cooperation has strengthened his own position; 





‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 2-4 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate. Drafted by Hilsman and Ball and cleared in substance with Ball and Harri- 
man. Repeated to CINCPAC. 

‘ Document 261. 
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and (c) that Nhu is actually calling the shots. Possibility also exists that 
even though military not in saddle now, they may use martial law 
period to their advantage. If so, might be wise not to press to have 
martial law removed too quickly. 

As the facts emerge, we would appreciate your appraisal of the 
relative power situation of specific groups and individuals, both mili- 
tary and civilian. 

Regardless of who is running the show, we should continue to 
seek the same objectives. These are acceptable solution to the Buddhist 
problem and a more responsive and representative government capa- 
ble of carrying on the war effectively. GVN must show own popula- 
tion and world that improvement in Buddhist position will be eventual 
outcome of evolving situation. If we impress this need on both civil- 
ians and military at all levels GVN, we may be able to achieve some 
progress not only on immediate Buddhist problem (with all implica- 
tions this has for U.S. and world opinion) but also on longer range 
objective of broadening regime and limiting Diem’s exercise of arbi- 
trary power. As situation develops, we may deem it useful to throw 
our influence toward reducing or eliminating the power of the Nhus. 
However, we will welcome your fresh reading of this and other as- 
pects of the situation. 





269. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 23, 1963—8 p.m. 


314. CINCPAC for POLAD. For Hilsman. This is preliminary 
reply your 235.’ 

As of now, we feel reasonably sure that no military coup has 
taken place and that Palace is in control. Exact roles of Diem, Nhu and 
Madame Nhu are not clear but weight of evidence is that influence of 
Nhus has not diminished. Tone of Army radio broadcasts has a strong 
Nhu flavor; it is also to be noted that within 24 hours of coup, radio 
broadcast lengthy Nhu directive calling on Republican Youth to sup- 
port government action. 


‘Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 2-4 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. 
> Supra 
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Military are ostensibly working together and we know of no dis- 
agreements among them. However, we do not believe that military 
should be regarded as monolithic structure at this point. Specifically, 
we believe that there are at least three power elements in Army, 
represented by General Don, General Dinh and Colonel Tung. We are 
reasonably sure that Dinh and Tung are not taking orders from Don 
and we believe that each of three is getting direction from Palace. 
Further, both Dinh and Tung (who are known to detest each other) 
have military forces in Saigon. Should regular Army decide to take 
over in earnest, i.e., depose Diem, possibility of serious fighting in 
Saigon would be considerable, as Tung could be expected to defend 
Diem. He is thoroughly disliked and distrusted by Army and has 
always derived ali his authority from Palace. 


Lodge’ 


On August 21. Ambassador Lodge was in Tokyo en route to Vietnam. He planned 
to stop off in Hong Kong before proceeding to Saigon. In the middle of the night he 
received a telephone call from the White House brnefing him on the Diem government's 
declaration of martial law and its attacks on the pagodas. Lodge was instructed to go to 
Saigon as soon as possible, and the President authorized that a US. military airplane be 
made available to him. On the morning of August 22, Lodge took off for Saigon, an 11- 
hour, non-stop flight from Tokyo. He arrived at Tan Son Nhut airport at 9:30 p.m. 
August 22. (Interview with Henry Cabot Lodge, August 4, 1965; Kennedy Library, Oral 
History Program) Mecklin in Mission in Torment, pp. 189-190, provides a dramatic 
account of Lodge's arrival. Lodge did not present his credentials until August 26 and 
technically he was not U.S. Ambassador to Vietnam until then 








270. Memorandum From the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (Taylor) to the Secretary of State’ 


Washington, August 23, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Attached Cable from General Harkins 


At the direction of the President, | have queried General Harkins 
as to his evaluation of the present relationship between the Diem 
government and the Armed Forces of South Vietnam. Specifically, | 


‘Source. Department of State, Central Files, POL 27 S VIET. Secret; Sensitive. A 
note on another copy of this memorandum by Chester V. Clifton, Military Aide to the 
President, indicates that the President saw it. Clifton also wrote the following com- 
ments: “‘Don/anti-Nhu; respected by the Army. Ty in Walter Reed (cancer). (Kennedy 
Library, Nationa! Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/21 /63-8/23/63) 
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inquired whether the declaration of martial law indicated that Diem 
had confidence in his armed forces or that he had become a hostage to 
them. Also what was General Harkins’ estimate of the effect of recent 
events on our common programs in Vietnam? 


Attached herewith is his reply. The informal tone results from the 
fact that this is a private exchange between two old friends. 


Maxwell D. Taylor 
[Attachment] 


Telegram From the Commander, Military Assistance Com- 
mand, Vietnam (Harkins) to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (Taylor)* 


Saigon, August 22, 1963—8:33 a.m. 


MAC 1495. Eyes Only for Gen. Taylor and exclusive for Adm. 
Felt. Reference your JCS 3284. ° 


1. It’s a bit premature to crystal ball the hidden machanisms 
[mechanisms?] and internal machinations of this mixed-up country. 
However, my first thought is that Diem still has confidence in the 
armed forces otherwise he would not have put them in charge at such 
a critical time, the Buddhist situation such as it was and he, himself, 
rapidly losing station in the eyes of the world, as indicated by press 
reports. As you know, Gen Don, now acting chief of the JGS in the 
absence of Ty, has been one of the most vociferous in saying Diem and 
the Nhus must go before this country can make any headway. He has 
made these remarks so outward I feel certain the President is cogni- 
zant of how Don feels. 


2. Last week I told Diem someone must be appointed in Ty's place 
so that we can get on with the war. Don was appointed Tuesday and 
at midnight martial law was declared. My first thought was that he 
really was a fast worker. However, when he called me early Tuesday 
morning, * he told me the President wanted me to know that he, the 
President, has declared martial law in order to secure the rear areas. 


* Secret; Noforn; Eyes Only 

A summary is in the covering memorandum. A copy of the telegram is in National 
Defense University, Taylor Papers, Vietnam Chap. XXIII 

* Harkins reported to CINCPAC the gist of his August 20, 6 a.m. telephone conver- 
sation with Don as well as a briefing he received later in the morning on the situation 
from a Don aide. Felt transmitted the information to JCS and DIA as CINCPAC telegram 
210535Z, August 20, 7:35 p.m. (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam 
Country Series, 8/21/63-8/23/63) 
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3. Gen Dinh (III Corps) another coup slinger, has been named 
Commander of the Saigon—Cholon area during the emergency. Big 
Minh, advisor to the President, remains in place. 

4. So you see the stage is set for an easy military take-over. 

5. However, in the midst of everything yesterday, Gen Don had 
the courtesy to come over and explain the reasons for the “State of 
Siege.” ° 

6. He again assured me the President himself had made the decla- 
ration. He did this because the Buddhist situation was getting out of 
hand. It had gone from religious controversy to political incitation of 
rebellion. 

7. | asked Don how long he thought martial law would stay in 
effect and he replied if things remained quiet maybe only a short time 
because he remarked, “you know how the President does not want the 
military to be in control.” | asked if it would remain in effect until after 
the elections on the 31st. He assured me it would not. Otherwise the 
elections could not be considered free elections (as if they ever were). 

8. Don said he wanted my assistance in carrying the war against 
the VC to a successful conclusion. | said I was at his beck and call. He 
stated the war would continue, the state of martial law should not 
affect operations as he was only using the reserve forces to make a 
show of military force in the cities. We'll have to wait and see on 
this—so far only one paratroop and one marine battalion, plus some 
MP’s have been used in Saigon. In Hue, they moved two bns from the 
training center to keep order in the city. However, other battalions ir 
the vicinity are on the alert. Armored vehicles have been seen in both 
cities. 

9. All corps senior advisors have reported that the operations 
against the VC were continuing apace in their areas. Again, it's a bit 
early to say they'll continue in such magnitude as the VC were not 
prepared and have not yet reacted to the military take-over. As to the 
effect of the new relationship to our common programs—I hope there 
will be no change if I can believe Don in saying the war will continue 
against the VC. 

10. As you know, our programs are completed. We have accom- 
plished our part of everything we set out to do after your visit in the 
fall of ‘61—all except ending the war, and that is not far off if things 
continue at present pace. 


* Harkins sent a report of this conversation with Don in MAC J00 6835, to 
CINCPAC, A 21, repeated to Washington. (Department of State, Central Files, 
POL 23 S VIET) A note on a copy of MAC J00 6835 in the Kennedy Library indicates 
that the President saw a wire (advance) copy of the message. (Kennedy Library, Na- 
tional Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/21/63-8/23/63) 
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11. The | Corps is quiescent. In the II Corps, Gen Khanh said 
yesterday things were going so well he was looking for a place of more 
action. Well, | agree it’s the best corps of all, but there is a bit left to be 
done—not much, however 

12. The Ill Corps has its biggest headaches in the provinces 
around Saigon, and in the past two weeks | have succeeded in moving 
two additional regiments into the area from the | and II Corps. 

13. The IV Corps is where the war is being fought. 70 per cent of 
the weekly incidents are there. Today I'm asking Thuan to move the 
9th Div intact from Il Corps to the Delta area to clean up Long An, 
Dinh Thuong, Kien Hoa and Vinh Binh provinces. The rest of the 
Delta will be slow but easy if we can get these provinces settled. 
They're coming along—but it’s difficult terrain, particularly in the 
rainy season. They have more VC than most of the provinces, and the 
people are harder to convince. They just don't like the government— 
just want to be left alone with their rice and fish. 

14. So as far as our programs are concerned, at least the military, 
they are paying off, and all that is needed to end the conflict is the will 
and determination of the Vietnamese to win. This | believe is evi- 
denced by the fact that they have averaged about two or three thou- 
sand operations a week since July, and last week they had over 4,000. 
This counts everything from patrols and ambushes to the larger type. 
However, in my opinion, I think we will see a drop in the number of 
operations against the VC until things settle down a bit. 

15. I'm afraid I have rambled in answering your questions; how- 
ever, as it looks from here at this time the fact that Diem placed the 
military in command indicates he still has confidence in them. Though 
Don is nominally in command, it appears that the usual multiple 
channels still exist and run to the Palace. I'm not able to answer what's 
going on between them. I'll keep my ear to the ground and try to 
determine. It could be they (the military) through threats or persuasion 
told him he'd better do something or else. | can not prove this with 
what information | have at this time, nor can I state flatly he's not a 
hostage of the military as I have not seen him since the announcement 
of martial law. 

16. The effect on the programs should be nil if they continue 
carrying the war to the enemy. 

17. In closing, the present situation might be a blessing in dis- 
guise. There exists for all practical purposes a military take-over with 
minimum violence. A few bones were bruised as the police and mili- 
tary took over the main Pagodas yesterday. Not that I'm for the mili- 
tary taking over—no indeed—but the state of affairs as they were, it 
was becoming evident things were getting out of control, and some 
measure of authority had to be established. That it was done without 
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firing a shot and thru the nominal chain of command precluded a lot 
of bloodshed which would have spilled if the rival factions tried to 
take over 





271. Editorial Note 


The President's Intelligence Checklist, August 23, seen by the 
President, contains the following item entitled “South Vietnam”: 


“a. Tight security autions are still being enforced in Sai 
and Hue, = troop presence is less obtrusive. . _ 

b. Nhu told a US source yesterday that the generals recom- 
mended the imposition of martial law. He denied this amounted to a 
coup, but warned it could become one if Diem vacillated or compro- 
mised on the Buddhist issue. 

‘c. Ambassador Lodge notes that the resignation of ur - Min- 
ister Mau ‘obviously caught the government flatfooted’.” (Kennedy 
Library, National Security Files, Chester V. Clifton Series) 





272. Department of State Daily Staff Summary ' 


Washington, August 23, 1963. 


Far East: 


Tension in Vietnam Continues—Ambassador Lodge has not yet 
been able to present his credentials owing to the unexpected resigna- 
tion of Foreign Minister Mau. According to CAS, Vice President Tho’s 
assistant also indicated that Tho may decide to resign “at the right 
moment.” 

Meanwhile, Vietnamese harassment continues. USOM vehicles 
leaving the compound are still being searched on orders from “higher 
authority.” Some press despatches have gone out, but censorship is 
apparently very heavy-handed. 


Source: Department of State, Top Secret and Secret Daily Summaries: Lot 65 D 
142. Top Secret; Eyes Only for Designated Recipient 
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The two bonzes in the USOM building are being cared for satis- 
factorily and can be held there for some time if necessary, Lodge 
believes. If adequate formal assurances on their treatment subsequent 
to release are not forthcoming from the Vietnamese Government, 
Lodge thinks that we should hold them at least until martial law has 
been lifted, since martial law by definition means suspension of due 
process. (Secret) Saigon 302, 8/22 (C); Saigon 306, 8/23 (C); Saigon 
307, 8/23 (S) (LD).° 

[Here follow the remaining sections of the summary] 


None printed. (bid. Central Files, PVV 1-2 S VIET; POL 17-2 US-S VIET; and 
POL 15-1 S VIET, respectively) 





273. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 24, 1963—11 a.m. 


324. Following is memorandum of conversation between Rufus 
Phillips, Director of USOM Rural Affairs, and Nguyen Dinh Thuan 
held on August 24. 


Begin Text: 1. | received a call from Secretary Thuan on the eve- 
ning of 23 August. He said he had been trying to reach me for two 
days, that he wanted to see me as soon as possible and wanted me to 
come for breakfast on the morning of 24th. Thuan is a personal friend 
whom I first got to know in 1955 and with whom I have maintained a 
relatively close relationship since. 1 do not entirely trust his personal 
motives at present because his honesty has been too thoroughly com- 
promised (in contrast to Vo Van Hai, the President's secretary) by his 
past association and cooperation with Counselor Nhu and Nhu'’s pro- 
tégés, especially Dr. Tuyen. (Thuan once confided to me that he had 
been obliged to cooperate “in everything” with Tuyen in order to 
remain in the Palace.) However, much of what he had to say this 
morning had the ring of truth about it. 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 15-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate; Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC and relayed upon receipt at the 
Department of State to the White House. Roger Hileman, in To Move a Nation, p. 485, 
describes this cable as “perhaps the most convincing judgment of all” of the reports 
from Saigon on Vietnamese dissatisfaction with the campaign of Nhu against the Bud- 
dhists 
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2. Thuan said that he had decided not to resign but to stick with 
the President a while yet for three reasons: his personal feelings of 
loyalty to Diem and the Nhus and for the safety of his family (his 
family is now all in Saigon). Thuan said that the President had sent 
Madame Nhu, on 23 August, on his own volition (Thuan took no 
direct credit for it) a letter in which he ordered her to make no public 
Statements and give no press conferences. The President also in- 
structed General Oai and the Director General of Information not to 
print any statement she might make. Both Counselor and Madame 

3. Thuan conceded that it would be difficult to split the Nhus off 
from the President but he felt strongly that the U.S. should attempt 
this. He said he could see no alternative to the President as a leader for 
Viet-Nam, no one else was as widely respected, or would be generally 
acceptable within Viet-Nam. Thuan felt that the US. had to exercise 
leadership and must be very firm, otherwise chaos was likely to result. 
Under no circumstances, he said, should the U.S. acquiesce in what 
the Nhus had done. This would be disastrous. 

4. Thuan went on to say that Nhu was in a dangerously trium- 
phant mood. Nhu believed himself in full control of the situation and 
was contemptuous of the Americans. Thuan said that Nhu had been 
very successful in tricking the Army (in answer to a direct question he 
said the Generals did not know beforehand of the planned raid on Xa 
Loi, nor did he), and in dividing it into three commands. However, he 
felt that Nhu had very little real support in the Army and that the 
Army would turn firmly against Nhu if it knew that the U.S. would 
under no circumstances support a government with the Nhus in con- 
trol. 

5. Thuan also said that the U.S. must not be afraid of leaving the 
door open to the Communists by withdrawing support from the gov- 
ernment as long as it contained the Nhus. He reiterated that the U.S. 
had to be firm. If it was, the Army would respond. End Text. 


Lodge 
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274. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 24, 1963—6 p.m 


320. CINCPAC for POLAD. Following is memorandum of conver- 
sation between Rufus Phillips, Director of USOM Rural Affairs, and 
General Le Van Kim held on August 23 

Begin Text: Following are statements made to me by General Le 
Van Kim, currently acting as Deputy for Public Relations to General 
Don, during course of a conversation with him on 23 August 1963 
General Kim is an old personal friend and asked that this conversation 
be kept in closest personal confidence 

General Kim opened conversation by saying, bitterly, that Army is 
now acting as puppet of Counselor Nhu, who tricked it into establish- 
ing martial law. The Army, including Generals Dinh and Don knew 
nothing of plans to raid Xa Loi and other pagodas. This was carried out 
by Colonel Tung’s Special Forces and combat police on Nhu’'s secret 
orders. Nhu is now in control and General Don is taking orders di- 
rectly from him 

According to Kim, 1426 people (Buddhist monks and laymen) 
have been arrested. All of explosives and arms found in pagodas were 
planted. Now the population believes the Army was responsible for 
repression of Buddhists and is turning against Army. Unless this situa- 
tion is corrected and people are told truth, Army will be seriously 
handicapped in its fight against Communists. 

General Kim said students from Faculties of Medicine and Phar- 
macy had held demonstrations on morning of 23rd. Kim felt these 
demonstrations were bound to spread. that students were on verge of 
violence. Riot control briefings had just been given to ARVN unit 
leaders on morning of 23rd and he hoped violence between Army and 
students could be avoided. However, Nhu had ordered Cao Xuan Vy 
(Director General of Youth) to organize a massive demonstration of 
Republican Youth involving over 500,000 people for 25th of August. 
Kim believes that such a demonstration, if it could be organized, 
would produce a riot of unimaginable proportions and, therefore, must 
be avoided. He said he doubted that Nhu would listen to any contrary 
advice about demonstrations. 

| asked Kim if the Army was united. He said that Nhu had 
deliberately split the command between Colonel Tung, General Dinh 
and General Don and was dealing with each separately. Don (who is 


Source: Department of State. Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
Immediate, Limit Distribution Repeated to CINCPAC Hilsman cites this telegram im To 
Move 4 Nation p 484-485 as part of am approach by Vietnamese Generals to American 
officals 
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his brother-in-law) does not command much natural support among 
officer corps but most of other Generals and senior officers, he felt, 
could be rallied around him (Don). Key question was where did US 
stand. If US took clear stand against Nhus and in support of Army 
action to remove them from government, the Army (with exception of 
Colonel Tung) would unite in support of such an action and would be 
able to carry it out. He felt that retaining President, even though he 
personally did not like him, would be preferable providing all Ngo 
family influence could be permanently and effectively eradicated. It 
was not just a question of getting rid of Nhus, he said, but of also 
removing their followers from scene. 

Finally, Kim said that he and seven other general officers had 
been obliged on 22 August to sign an oath of loyalty to President Diem 
which fully supported actions taken by government against Buddhists. 
He said US must not be fooled by this document, that vast majority of 
Army and most of Generals who signed document, did not approve of 
repression of Buddhists but had to sign at this time or expose them- 
selves to individual elimination by Counselor Nhu. 


Lodge 





275. Telegram From the Central Intelligence Agency Station in 
Saigon to the Agency’ 


Saigon, August 24, 1963—6:45 p.m. 


0265. 1. [less :uan 1 line not declassified] had almost three hour 
meeting with General Tran Van Don’ evening 23 August in Don's 
office at General Staff. Following summarizes discussion. 

2. Don was asked who was in control and replied President Diem 
is in control through Counselor Ngo Dinh Nhu. All the Generals check 
with Nhu prior to seeing Diem. Explained this by saying Diem uses 
Nhu as his “thinker’’and advisor but does not at all times follow Nhu’s 
advice. President is jealous of his authority and prerogatives. Don 


Source: Library of Congress, Harriman Papers, Vietnam Policy. Secret. Also sent 
to Honolulu. The source text is a copy sent by the CIA to the Department of State for 
Hilsman and Hughes; also sent to the White House for Bundy and to JCS for Krulak 
According to a note on the source text, TDCS dissemination of this cable would follow 
That report, TOCS DB-3/656,252, August 24, is published in Declassified Documents, 
1977, 93C 

For Don's recollections of the discussion, see Tran Van Don, Our Endless War, pp 
90-91 
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gave an example. At midnight on 22 Aug, Generals Don, Ton That 
Dinh and Tran Thien Khiem went to see Nhu about the students, 
recommending that schools all be closed in Saigon by the martial law, 
because they had information that on 23, 24, and 25 Aug there would 
be student demonstrations in Saigon. Nhu concurred with Generals’ 
recommendation, told them he had to check with the President. Nhu 
and Generals went to see Diem recommending closing of schools. 
Diem said “no. The young people must have means of expressing 
themselves.” Don repeated that Diem is the man who makes final 
decisions. 

3. Don went on to explain relationships in the Palace. Said it must 
be rememberec that for years President has been agitator against 
colonialist regimes. During this time Diem did a lot of thinking him- 
self. When he took over govt in 1954 he found it was different and he 
would have to have people around him who think. He turned to his 
brother Nhu who is a thinker, an individual who has theories, a 
philosophy. As time went on, Diem has allowed Nhu to do most of the 
thinking. This does not mean President will take all of Nhu’s advice. 
Diem likes Nhu to write presidential proclamations, speeches. Diem 
prefers himself to meet the people and talk to people. In this way Nhu 
has special power as a thinker for the President. 

4. In describing relationship of Madame Nhu in the Palace, Don 
said that in Diem’s mind Madame Nhu has status of being Diem’s 
“wife”. President has never married and not used to having women 
around him. For past nine years Diem has Madame Nhu to comfort 
him after day’s work is done. She is charming, talks to him, relieves 
his tension, argues with him, needles him and, like a Vietnamese wife, 
she is dominant in the household. President and Madame Nhu live 
two apartments apart. There are no sexual ‘elations between Diem and 
Madame Nhu. In Don's opinion, President has never had sexual rela- 
tions. 

He likened the situation to that of Hitler and Eva Braun. Don also 
said, the President likes good looking men around him. Don cited the 
case of handsome young sergeant who planted a public garden in 
Dalat. President asked who had planted the garden and when in- 
formed, called the sergeant to the Palace and immediately promoted 
him to Lt. Colonel and put him in charge of military agriculture. Diem 
has intense passions. When he likes somebody, he likes them all the 
way; when he hates someone, he hates completely. There is no in- 
between. Madame Nhu uses her privileged position with President to 
make him say yes when he wants to say no, but he is won by her 
charm. Don said, ‘‘as | know, Madame Nhu can be extremely charm- 
ing.’ Don said it would be practically impossible to get rid of the Nhus 
because of special positions they hold; Ngo Dinh Nhu being Presi- 
dent's thinker and Madame Nhu his platonic wife. 
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5. The decision for the action of 20-21 August was reached by ten 
Generals during the evening of 18 Aug: Tran Van Don, Ton That 
Dinh, Do Cao Tri, Tran Thien Khiem, Nguyen Khanh, [less than 1 line 
not declassified), Mai Huu Xuan, Nguyen Ngoc Le, Le Van Kim, and 
Duong Van Minh. According to Don, they had not been encouraged to 
reach this decision by Nhu. Only time Nhu had talked about any 
planning was at meeting 11 July with all Generals present. Don did 
not say who brought Generals together 18 Aug. 

This planning included martial law and eventual taking of bonzes 
who came from outside Saigon and returning them to their own prov- 
inces and pagodas. Plan was presented by Generals to Nhu on 20 Aug. 
Nhu told them to discuss plans with President. Nhu was not present 
when Generals presented their plan to Diem. Generals present were: 
Khiem, Tri, Khanh, Dinh, [less than 1 line not declassified], Kim and 
Don. Don headed the group that presented the plan to the President. 

6. Generals told President that morale of troops was deteriorating, 
and in fact they feared that one military post was near state of deser- 
tion. Generals said that wives of soldiers and junior officers were 
getting upset. They explained to President the situation as the military 
saw it vis-a-vis the Buddhists. Don claims he told Diem that 8 May 
affair in Hue could have been settled but that the VC had penetrated 
Buddhists in Xa Loi Pagoda. Don described tactics used in demonstra- 
tions on 11 Aug when bonze Thich Tam Chau was haranguing the 
crowd at Xa Loi. Chau held crowd spellbound with questions like “are 
we going to march in streets”? Crowd would call back “yes”. Sud- 
denly Chau would say “no, we will not march in the streets. The fact 
that you have said we are going to march in streets is same as march- 
ing in the streets.’ Don felt that the bonze who spoke English, Thich 
Duc Nghiep, was very dangerous and the Generals feared that if the 
Buddhist leaders assembled a large enough crowd they could order a 
march toward Gia Long Palace and the army would not stop them. 

7. Don said the President made decision to establish martial law 
after the Generals had recommended it. Diem made the decision to 
bring in troops to occupy strategic points of Saigon/Cholon and ap- 
proved the recommendation to move bonzes visiting Saigon back to 
their provinces and their pagodas. President insisted however that 
none of the bonzes be hurt. Don said this touched him very much that 
the President should insist on their not harming the Buddhists. Diem 
appointed General Don as temporary successor to General Le Van Ty. 
Diem made Don responsible for all troops in SVN, the conduct of 
martial law, and implementation of necessary measures. General Ton 
That Dinh was appointed Military Governor of Saigon/Cholon. Colo- 
nel Le Quang Tung’s troops of Special Forces High Command remain 
under the control of the Presidency. Don pointed out that Dinh did not 
command Tung’s troops even though he is Military Governor of Sai- 
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gon/Cholon. Dinh as Military Governor coordinates with Don but 
Don does not command Dinh. Dinh does ask General Staff for guid- 
ance but he does not execute all General Staff orders. He receives his 
orders as Military Governor from the Presidency just as Colonel Tung 
does. Don said Col. Tung is dangerous because he is not subject to 
military control and executes orders only from Presidency. Don also 
said that the Generals hate Tung’s guts. Tung is responsive to both 
Diem and Nhu. Tung coordinates with Nhu, but when decision is 
made, it comes from the President. General Don said that the other 
Generals support him (Don) except some of the younger Generals. 
These younger Generals are jealous of Don’s having assumed General 
Ty's command. Don did not name any of these younger Generals. Don 
was criticized by these younger Generals for the action that was taken 
against the Buddhists. Majority of Vietnamese Generals are Buddhist. 
For example, Don said, “when | want to tell General Tran Tu Oai 
something, Oai tells me he is a civilian; he has civilian responsibility”. 
When asked specifically if General Nguyen Khanh supported Don, 
Don replied that Khanh was 100 percent with him. Don said also that 
Duong Van Minh, Tran Van Minh, Generals Tri, Khiem, Kim and 
“even Xuan” were with him. When asked if General Van Thanh Cao, 
the delegate, was in on any of the planning, Don said Cao was left 
completely out. He is considered by the other Generals to be a civilian. 

8. General Don said he was not aware that the Buddhists were 
going to be attacked by the Police and Vietnamese Special Forces. 
Dinh, as Military Governor, received his orders from the Presidency 
and was told Colonel Tung’s troops would be used to reinforce Police 
because VNSF had “‘special means”. Don intimated but did not state 
that the orders came from Nhu. First indication General Don had that 
pagodas were attacked was when he received call on his command 
radio. Generals Khiem and Don were at JGS when they heard that 
pagodas had been attacked. Don went immediately from his command 
post to Xa Loi. Police commissioner Tran Van Tu was in command at 
Xa Loi Pagoda backed up by Colonel Tung’s Special Forces in the 
periphery of the area. The Police were the first to enter the pagoda. 
When Don arrived at Xa Loi, a police lieutenant was already in charge 
of a detail inside Xa Loi. The Xa Loi bonzes had already been taken 
away when Don arrived. In the whole operation a total of thirty 
people were wounded, five seriously, This figure includes GVN and 
Buddhist casualties. No bonzes were killed at Xa Loi. At 0430 hours on 
morning of 21 Aug the military operation had been completed as far as 
the occupation of the strategic points by the military were concerned. 
Don said that 1420 bonzes were under detention throughout SVN. 

9. General Don was very proud of the fact that the Generals had 
been able to maintain secrecy prior to initiation of this operation. He 
was also proud of the technique employed by the troops and he said 
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“everybody always talks of colonels who will pull coups d'etat. They 
are incapable. We have proven this by our planning and our tech- 
nique”. He cited as an example the 11 November 1960 coup d'etat 
which was planned by colonels and failed. Don did not express his 
personal reaction to the attack on the pagodas. Don did say that he 
wants to carry out his original plan to screen all the bonzes and return 
them to their provinces and to their pagodas. Don also said that the 
US is holding Thich Tri Quang in USOM. Don added that Tri Quang 
was one of the the main agitators and the GVN wants to take him in 
custody. (Field comment: Don apparently believes Tri Quang is one of 
the two bonzes taking refuge in USOM. A CAS officer who knows Tri 
Quang well saw both of the bonzes in USOM on 24 August and 
confirmed that neither is Tri Quang.) 

10. General Don has heard personally that the military is being 
blamed by Vietnamese public for the attack on the pagodas. He said 
that the US Govt is at fault for this misconception because VOA 
announced that the military took action against the pagodas. Don 
queried why VOA did not admit that Colonel Tung’s Special Forces 
and the Police carried out the action. Don believes this would help the 
military at this point. Don stated that the USA should now make its 
position known. Don does not want Diem replaced, for example, by an 
exile like Hoan (possibly Nguyen Ton Hoan) who is presently in the 
US. He admitted that within the military there is no one who could 
replace Diem. He cited, as an example, himself, saying, “I'm not smart 
nor am I ambitious. | only took the job to keep the Generals together”. 

11. Don implied he is aware of planned future developments. He 
said “This is the first step, and the secret of what is going to happen is 
not mine to give”. When asked how long he thought martial law 
would last, Don said it depended on what is going to happen. When 
asked if the National Assembly elections on 31 Aug would be held he 
said the elections will probably be delayed, but there will be a relaxa- 
tion of martial law on 24 Aug as far as curfew is concerned. 

12. Don did not say anything about keeping Diem in power or 
replacing him with someone inside SVN beyond his statement that he 
did not want one of the Vietnamese exile politicians to achieve power 
and that no military figure could do the job. CAS officer received the 
impression, and it was an impression only, that Don and his group 
wished to retain Diem in power for the present phase of their plan. 

13. Don also said that he realizes he will probably be “sacrificed” 
as a result of the martial law action but this is not too important 
because there are other military leaders who will take his place. He did 
not name them. Don gave the impression that he is not the man 
behind the whole thing. He is the figurehead. He is responsible for the 
first phase. There are others in the group who will take over other 
phases. Nothing Don said implied who the man or men might be who 
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would take over other phases. Don mentioned the fact that VOA is 
playing up the resignation of Ambassador Chuong. He repeated that 
VOA broadcasts are hurting the military. He said it does no good to 
say that military action has been taken against the Buddhists and that 
the U.S. Govt deplores this action and at the same time say that the 
USA continues aid. He did not expand on this to indicate what action 
the USA should take. 


14. Don made no mention of Vice President Tho or of any other 
Cabinet members. 


15. Don said that after this first phase, things cannot revert back 
to what was before. When asked if he referred to the government, Don 
said, “yes, I'm talking about the government. The President has got to 
change some of his Ministers. “ Don did not name any specific minis- 
ters. He said events are controlling the situation. Don said if he had to 
choose between President Diem and Nhu, he would choose the Presi- 
dent. He gave no indication of what other officers might be thinking 
about Nhu. When asked if something happens, and the President is no 
longer in power, would Don go with Nhu, Don said “if I have the 
choice between the President and Nhu, Nhu is going.” He doesn’t 
want Nhu. 


16. Reporting officer received the impression from Don that al- 


though the President is still in the saddle what is going on now is 
being controlled by Nhu. The impression is strong that General Don is 
not completely aware of everything that is going on around him. From 
Don's statements it appears that there is a junior element among the 
Generals causing him trouble. Don indicated that he wants assurances 
one way or the other from the U.S. Govt. He appears not to know 
what to do next. He is completely controlled by events and reacts 
rather than plans next moves. It seems Don himself feels he does not 
have the power of [or?] enough influence over the Generals to over- 
throw the President. However Don did not give the impression that he 
wants by choice to overthrow the President. Don evidently wants to 
conciliate the Buddhists and said that the military should restore the 
pagodas and the holy statues that were destroyed in some of the 
pagodas. Don made no statements on the second phase of the plan. 
Don did not indicate how long the first phase would last but did 
indicate it would last beyond the scheduled National Assembly elec- 
tons. 


17. Our impression is that there is considerable significance in 
Don's statement that this is only the first phase and the secret of future 
phases is not his to tell. We cannot determine whether Don means that 
future phases containing the ‘secret’ will be controlled from within 
the military or, for example, by Nhu, or by other civilian figures. Don 
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made no comment on any civilians by name. He said the Army's 
primary aim is to fight the Viet Cong. Don also said that there was no 
10 August Generals’ meeting with Ngo Dinh Nhu 

18. Have disseminated to Lodge and Harkins. 





276. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 24, 1963—11 p.m. 


329. CINCPAC for POLAD. For Hilsman. Embtel 314. We are 
reporting separately conversations with Vo Van Hai (Embte! 316), ’ 
General Kim (Embtel 320),‘ Thuan (Embtel 324)’ and General Don 
(CAS Saigon 0265).° 

These conversations confirm fully conclusions contained reftel. In 
addition, they indicate that: 


a) Nhu, probably with full support of Diem, had large hand in 


planning of action against Buddhists, if he did not fully master-mind 
it. His influence has also been significantly increased. 
b) He | aes | found relatively fertile soil in which to work, ie. 


certain of als were genuinely worried about GVN handling of 
Buddhist situation and ready for decisive military action, such as mar- 
tial law. 

c) It is nevertheless also possible that Regular Army was not cut in 
fully on planned action against pagodas, which was carried out by 
Police and Colonel Tung’s Special Forces. (On other hand, Don's 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 2-4 S VIET. Secret; Operational 
immediate; Lemit Distribution. Received at 2:05 p.m. Repeated to CINCPAC 
Document 269 
Paul Kattenburg was in Saigon, August 22-30 He reported to Hilsman in telegram 
316, August 24, on a conversation he had with Vo Van Hai, Chief of Diem’s private 
staff. Although a song-time Diem loyalist, Hai confided that he feared for his life and 
thought he was under surveillence by Nhu s agents Hai told Kattenburg that Nhu had 
carefully stage-managed the crackdown on the Buddhists, had used Madame Nhu to 
further his own campaign against the bonzes, and had arranged for the Generals to meet 
with Diem just hours before the raids on the pagodas. Hai said that Nhu decided to act 
before Lodge's arrival so as to confront the new Ambassador with a fait accompli. He 
complained about the Nhu system of favoritism and privilege and pointedly told Kat- 
tenburg that the Generals would move against Nhu if only they were given the word 
It would not be difficult,” Hai reportedly said. (Department of State, Central Files, POL 
25S VIET) 
* Document 274 
* Document 273 
* Supra 
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statement that Army planned simply to return bonzes to their own 
a is disingenuous, if he meant to do this could be done peace- 
I 


d) Finally, and most important, we do not conclude that any of 
officers with actual military s — in Saigon (Don, Dinh, Tung) ts at 
this nt disaffected with President or with Nhu. We must assume 
that — have, or may well have, strings of power still in their hands. 


Suggestion has been made that U.S. has only to indicate to 
“Generals” that it would be happy to see Diem and/or Nhus go, and 
deed would be done. Situation is not so simple, in our view. Specifi- 
cally, as indicated (d) above, we have no information that officers with 
troops in Saigon are disposed to act in this way. Moreover, there is no 
showing that military have agreed among themselves on a leadership. 

Action on our part in these circumstances would seem to be a shot 
in the dark. Situation at this time does not call for that, in my judg- 
ment, and I believe we should bide our time, continuing to watch 
situation closely. 


Lodge 





277. Memorandum From the Counselor for Public Affairs of the 
Embassy in Vietnam (Mecklin) to the Ambassador (Lodge) 


Saigon, August 24, 1963. 
SUBJECT 


Press Relations 


It is, of course, notably presumptuous for me to attempt to discuss 
press relations with a man of your experience in this field. | am 
nevertheless attempting to do so because the problem here is not only 
extraordinarily difficult but also unique. It is one of the toughest prob- 
lems you must face, as I'm sure you have been advised by Ambassador 
Nolting. 

Attached is a copy of the memo | wrote for Robert Manning, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, on the occasion of his 
visit here just over a month ago to investigate the question of GVN 
and US relations with the foreign press. * What follows is an updating, 
plus some after-thoughts. Also attached is some comment on the press 


Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 306, USIA Files: FRC 68 A 
5160, Vietnam Working Group. Secret; Eyes Only 
Not found. Manning's report is Document 239 
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situation by Colonel Lee Baker, the MACV Public Information Offi- 
cer.” 


We are faced with a crisis of credibility such as seldom has hap- 
pened before in a situation as critical as this. You will hear indignant 
contrary views, but my observation is that not only the newsmen here 
but also a good many Americans in relatively senior official positions 
believe very nearly nothing that any official U.S. Agency says about 
the situation in Vietnam. 

Just a week ago, for example, | visited a MAAG outpost in the 
Delta. The senior officer told me that things were going exceptionally 
well. After he left, his deputy told me that the situation was rapidly 
deteriorating. The deputy, frankly, was more persuasive. This is typi- 
cal. You are confronted here with a community of some 18,000 or 
19,000 Americans who are torn by doubt, distrust of their own leader- 
ship, deep frustration in the face of personal danger, contempt for the 
GVN yet often a real affection for the low-level Vietnamese with 
whom they work, disgust mixed with a wonderful determination to 
win, and equally wonderful morale in spite of everything. 

Which suggests an example: | said 18,000 to 19,000 Americans. 
There are just over 16,000 military personnel in Vietnam, plus 2,000 to 
3,000 civilians. The military figure is scheduled to peak at 16,700 this 
fall. It is official policy (supporting documents on request) that there 
are “about” 14,000 military personnel here. Colonel Baker and | have 
been trying for more than a month to persuade the authorities to allow 
us to leak the true figure to the press—along with pleas not to make a 
story of it—but in vain. We are invited, in effect, to lie to the American 
people on this question. It is very nearly a certainty that the correct 
figure will be found out, resulting in another body blow to the credibil- 
ity of the U.S. Mission here. 


MACY says the war is developing favorably. David Halberstam ot 
the New York Times recently wrote to the contrary.‘ President Ken- 
nedy cabled MACV for an explanation. ° Very few objective Americans 
here—like Mr. Kennedy?—believe either Halberstam or MACYV. This 
is symptomatic. MACV’s daily OPSUM does not regularly indicate 
facts and statistics that have been confirmed by American advisors, 
which of course means that one must assume everything in the OP- 
SUM comes from Vietnamese sources. Result: the OPSUM has lost 
credibility, not only here but among a good many people in Washing- 
ton. (I was present at a meeting of the Vietnam Working Group in May 
when this was said in so many words. Nobody objected.) 


Not tound 
* See footnote 2, Document 257 
See footnote 1, Document 259 
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Recently an old-hand correspondent in Southeast Asia was here 
for a visit. After a fortnight, he told me he thought the war was going 
badly. | said: “If this is true, then the leadership of the American 
mission here is committing an astonishing mistake in judgment.” He 
said: “The French thought they were going to win, too.” This, of 
course, is glib. Drawing a parallel with the French is notably unjusti- 
fied. But I was here, too, during the period of Dienbienphu, and | think 
it is true that the psychological atmosphere has a similar flavor. This 
seems to be characteristic of a Western nation engaged against guerril- 
las .. . ° to subsist on statistics of casualty ratios and weapons-lost 
ratios, reluctant to face up to the profound, unmeasurable unknowns 
of a quicksilver war 

These are intangible questions. The issue is not who is nght. 
Nobody can prove an argument on any subject in Vietnam. The issue 
is the extraordinarily urgent need for the U.S. Government to recog- 
nize the reality that Vietnam remains in doubt, and to stop pontificat- 
ing. In my opinion, the American people don't duck a struggle, nor 
setbacks, much less a candid admission of setbacks. But they do react 
to false optimism. One of the reasons for the present explosive reac- 
tion of the American press to the GVN, and to U.S. policy, is the fact 
that most American newsmen feel they have been misled. To put it 
bluntly, if it had been freely conceded that this is something less than 
the best regime ever, there would be a lot less bitterness now that the 
fact has been conclusively established. 

On the question of your own posture vis-a-vis the press, my most 
urgent recommendation is that you attempt from the outset to engage 
the newsmen in your own problems. You face the immediate, indi- 
gestible possibility, for example, that thoughtful analysis of the politi- 
cal situation may lead to the conclusion that the U.S. must still support 
the Diem regime. If you will invite the newsmen, in effect, to share in 
the agonizing, and level with them on details of the problem (most of 
which they will find out anyway), there is at least a chance that you 
can carry some of them along in your eventual decision, as well as the 
subsequent pulling and hauling to make it work. My candid belief is 
that a decision reached in lonely, highly-classified isolation from the 
press is unlikely to be supported, however sensible. 

Ambassador Nolting was an open-season target on the grounds 
that he was too “soft” with Diem. I was here as a correspondent in 
1955 when Ambassador Collins was attacked by the press (including 
me) with equal ferocity because he was too “tough” with Diem. In 
both cases, the prosecuting correspondents argued that the Ambassa- 
dor did not understand Asians. In both cases, the Ambassador was 
also reluctant to share his problems with the press. And in both cases, 


* Ellipsis in the source text 
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it worked out that the Ambassador's problems were shared anyway 
with the press, via leaks in Washington on anything he did of much 
significance. As noted in my memo to Manning, experience has 
proved that secrets simply don't keep in a situation as explosive and 
vital as this 

Some specific suggestions 

Limit your public comment to an absolute minimum, and always 
avoid any kind of public judgment on how things are going. Most of 
all, don't be optimistic in public; American officials who talk about 
optimism in Vietnam remind most newsmen of Chinese Communists 
talking about “peace”. Don't be too easily accessible to correspon- 
dents, but when you do see one, give him a lot of time and level to the 
most intimate degree possible. Never be defensive about U.S. policy 
here and emphatically not about the GVN; try to maintain a detached, 
gee-what-should-we-do atmosphere. Try to include a responsible cor- 
respondent in as many social functions as possible, including high- 
level dinners (you will do your business anyway in a talk in a corner 
after dinner when none of the guests can eavesdrop), but never invite 
all the press as a group, which makes it look like charity. 


Most importantly, treat the newsman as an ally, never as an 
antagonist. Assuming the present line-up stays in office, you will find 
that you can negotiate, albeit with notable difficulty, on material is- 
sues, €.g. military strategy and economic planning, but that efforts to 
persuade the GVN to change its ways on domestic political questions 
almost always come a cropper. If nothing else, this is surely the lesson 
of the regime's solemn commitment to Mr. Nolting to pursue a policy 
of conciliation with the Buddhists. Generally speaking, negotiations 
with hope of success should not be made public, but negotiations with 
no hope of success should be pursued, in part, through the pressures 
of stateside publicity. 

Specifically, the latter means mainly the social and political re- 
forms that are so badly needed here. If you level, | think most news- 
men will go along with you in both cases. If you don't level, you not 
only fail to achieve the reforms, but it also looks as though you're not 
trying. 

Finally, a word on the mood of the moment among the 30 or 40 
foreign newsmen in Saigon. Many of the visitors are here for the first 
time, or anyway for the first time in months or years, insensitive to the 
maddening complexities of the story, and determined to report 
whether Lodge looks good or bad. | think you can duck trouble with 
them simply by begging time to sort things out. Among the regulars, 
however, there is a mood that verges on hysteria. They are exhausted 
after three months of an extraordinarily difficult story, emotionally 
engaged in the most violent four-letter terms, full of extravagant hopes 
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that Lodge can square things away, and scared. Three of them have 
been sleeping at my house for the past three nights for fear of raids on 
their homes. 


This is a time to be cautious, to avoid any kind of opinion on 
controversial issues, e.g. who's winning the war, but also a time to 
invite and share confidences and hopefully establish a new base of 
understanding between the newsmen and the official American com- 
munity that is urgently needed 





278. Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President’ 


Washington, August 24, 1963. 


| attach the latest cables“ on the situation in Saigon. It is now 
quite certain that Brother Nhu is the mastermind behind the whole 
operation against the Buddhists and is calling the shots. This is now 
agreed by virtually everyone here. ’ 


Agreement is also developing that the United States cannot toler- 
ate a result to the present difficulties in Saigon which leaves Brother 
Nhu in a dominating position. There is disagreement on whether 
Diem has any political viability left, and on whether he could ever be 
brought to acquiesce in the removal of his brother. 


Averell and Roger now agree that we must move before the 
situation in Saigon freezes. | am pressing them to get John McCone’s 
endorsement of one of several courses of action which can be pre- 
sented to you at the earliest opportunity. We are still trying to keep all 
of this as closely held as possible. 


Mike 


Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/24/ 
63-8/31/63, Memos and Miscellaneous. Top Secret A note on the source text indicates 
that this document was taken from the President s weekend reading, dated August 24 

No cables were attached to the source text, but apparently the reference is to 
Documents 273-276 

See the editorial note, mfra 
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279. Editorial Note 


The President's Intelligence Checklist of August 24, sent to the 
President at Hyannisport, Massachusetts, assesses Nhu's role and re- 
sponsibility for the situation in Saigon. The checklist on South Viet- 
nam reads as follows 


A. We cannot determine as yet who is calling the shots in Sai- 
gon—Diem or the Nhus 
“B. General Don told a US observer that Diem is making the 
decisions, but that he is acting through Nhu 
“C. Nhu has been given credit Dy a usually reliable source as the 
prime mover in the crackdown on the Buddhists and the imposition of 
martial law 
“D. General Don also stated that the Palace is issuing orders 
directly to the Saigon Commander General Dinh and to the Special 
Forces Commander Colonel Tung rather than through himself as top 
commander 
“E. Ambassador Lodge thinks—and General Don tends to con- 
firm this—the military is not at present a monolithic structure and 
warns of serious fighting between competing military elements if the 
military should decade on a coup 
“F Our CIA people received the impression from General Don's 
statements that the current unstable situation may be the first of sev- 
eral as yet unrevealed phases.” (Kennedy Library, National Security 
Files, Chester V. Clifton Series) 


In its Current Intelligence Memorandum, OCI No. 2343, August 
26, the CIA concluded: “Ngo Dinh Nhu is the key to the situation in 
Saigon and appears to be the controlling figure, possibly without Pres- 
ident Diem’s assent.” (/bid.. Vietnam Country Series, 8/24/63-8/31/ 
63, Memos and Miscellaneous) 
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280. Telegram From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President, at Hyannis Port, 
Massachusetts 


Washington, August 24, 1963—4.50 p.m 


CAP 63460. Please pass following to President “eves only. Har 
nman, Hilsman and Forrestal have drafted following telegram to Sai 
gon and CINCPAC. Substance generally agreed to by Admiral Felt and 
clearances being obtained, from Ball and Defense. Since situation in 
Saigon may not remain fluid for long, Departmer:t believes desirable 
transmit this message tonight. Ambassador Lodge agrees with assess 
ment that Nhu in control but does not know whether military would 
act against him. Lodge recommends wait and see. Harriman, Hilsman 
and | tavor taking this action now. Will advise you reactions Ball and 
Defense, but suggest you let me know if you wish comment or hold 
up action. Begin text draft cable: ° 


Source Kennedy Library. Natonal Security Piles. Vietnam Country Serves § 24 
63-8 /31/63. State Cables Top Secret Ewes Only A mote on the source teet m Chefton « 
hand reads Piresadent}—as drcussed worth Secretary Ba 

No draft telegram was attached. but the reference is to 2 Graft of telegram 243 
mrtra That draft 1s filed emmetistely after thes telegram im the Kennedy Library Nationa 
Security Files. Vietnam Country Serves. 624/563-8631 63 State Cables Seo tactrete @ 
refra tor the dofference between the draft and the frna! verworn 
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281. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, August 24, 1963—9-:36 p.m. 


243. Eves only Ambassador Lodge. For CINCPAC/POLAD exclu- 
sive for Admiral Felt. No further distribution. Re CAS Saigon 0265° 
reporting General Don's views; Saigon 320 ° Saigon 316,° and Saigon 
329. It is now clear that whether military proposed martial law or 
whether Nhu tricked them into it, Nhu took advantage of its imposi- 
tion to smash pagodas with police and Tung’s Special Forces loyal to 
him, thus placing onus on military in eyes of world and Vietnamese 
people. Also clear that Nhu has maneuvered himself into commanding 
position 


US Government cannot tolerate situation in which power lies in 
Nhu’'s hands. Diem musi be given chance to rid himself of Nhu and 
his coterie and replace them with best military and political personali- 
ties available 


If, in spite of ali of your efforts, Diem remains obdurate and 
refuses, then we must face the possibility that Diem himself cannot be 
preserved 

We now believe immediate action must be taken to prevent Nhu 
from consolidating his position further. Therefore, unless you in con- 
sultation wiih) Harkins perceive overriding objections you are autho- 
rized to proceed along following lines 


(1) First, we must press on appropriate levels of GVN following 
line 





Source. Department of State, Har- Van Files, Overthrow of the Diem Government 
in South Vietnam, 1963. Top Secret; Operational Immediate. Printed also in United 
States-Vietnam Relations, 1945-1967, Book 12, pp. 536-537 and Declassified Documents 
1975, 321B. Drafted by Hileman and cleared by Hilsman, Forrestal, and Ball. Approved 
by Harriman for transmission and classification. The drafting and clearance of this 
message has occasioned subsequent controversy which 1s reflected in the memoirs and 
recollections of some of the principal personalities involved at the time General Max 
well Taylor stated in Swords and Plowshares, pp. 292-294, that the cable was an “end 
run by an ant:-Drem faction in Washington including Hilsman, Harriman, and Forres 
tal. Taylor beliewed the cable was ill-conceived, confusing, and would never had been 
approved had Hileman and his colleagues not taken advantage of the absence from 
Washington of most of the high-level officials of the administration Hileman, in 7 
Move 4 Nation, pp. 487-488, and in a later oral history interview (Kennedy Library, Oral 
History Program) maintained that the cable was cleared by the President and all repre 
sentatives of the relevant agencies 

Document 275 

Document 274 

‘See footnote 3, Document 276 

Document 276 
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(a) USG cannot accept actions against Buddhists taken by Nhu 
and his collaborators under cover martial law. 

(b) Prompt dramatic actions redress situation must be taken, in- 
cluding repeal of decree 10,° release of arrested monks, nuns, etc. 


(2) We must at same time also tell key military leaders that US 
would find it impossible to continue support GVN militarily and eco- 
nomically unless above steps are taken immediately which we recog- 
nize requires removal of the Nhus from the scene. We wish give Diem 
reasonable opportunity to remove Nhus, but if he remains obdurate, 
then we are prepared to accept the obvious implication that we can no 
longer support Diem. You may also tell appropriate military com- 
manders we will give them direct support in any interim period of 
breakdown central government mechanism. 

(3) We recognize the necessity of removing taint on military for 
pagoda raids and placing blame squarely on Nhu. You are authorized 
to have such statements made in Saigon as you consider desirable to 
achieve this objective. We are prepared to take same line here and to 
have Voice of America make statement along lines contained in next 
numbered telegram whenever you give the word, preferably as soon 
as possible. © 

Concurrently with above, Ambassador and country team should 
urgently examine all possible alternative leadership and make detailed 
plans as to how we might bring about Diei’s replacement if this 
should become necessary. 

Assume you will consult with General Harkins re any precautions 
necessary protect American personnel during crisis period. 

You will understand that we cannot from Washington give you 
detailed instructions as to how this operation should proceed, but you 
will also know we will back you to the hilt on actions you take to 
achieve our objectives. 

Needless to say we have held knowledge of this telegram to 
minimum essential people and assume you will take similar precau- 
tions to prevent premature leaks.” 


* Regarding Decree No. 10 of August 6, 1950, see footnote 2, Document 116. 
Reference is to telegram 244 to Saigon, August 24, 9:37 p.m., in which Hilsman 

provided the Embassy with a press guidance for simultaneous play in Washington and 
Saigon. This guidance and the proposed VOA broadcast were supposed to separate in 
the public's mind the South Vietnamse Army's imposition of martial law and the attacks 
by Tung’s Special Forces and the secret police on the pagodas and the large-scale arrests 
of Buddhist leaders and demonstrators. The guidance pointed out that the secret police 
and the Special Forces were not under the command of the Armed Forces. (Department 
of State, Central Files, SOC 14-1 S VIET) For text of the VOA guidance as actually 
broadcast, see Document 287 

"The last three paragraphs of this telegram were not in the draft copy cited in 
footnote 2, supra 
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282. Memorandum for the Record by the Joint Chiefs of Staff's 


Special Assistant for Counterinsurgency and Special 
Activities (Krulak)' 


Washington, August 24, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Vietnam 


1. At about 1800 | received a telephone call on the Command 
Center System from Admiral Riley, who recounted conversations with 
Mr. Hilsman and Admiral Felt concerning messages which had come 
in on the situation in Saigon. He referred to a proposed course of 
action deriving from recommendations made by Thuan, said that the 
course of action was viewed favorably by Hilsman, Felt and himself. 

2. | told Admiral Riley that I had been called by Forrestal, doubt- 
less on the same subject. With Admiral Riley also on the phone, a call 
was put through to Forrestal. He asked if I had seen the messages, to 
which Admiral Riley had earlier alluded. | replied that | had not. He 
then said that they made clear a course of action, which he, Hilsman 
and Governor Harriman had converted into an instruction to Ambas- 
sador Lodge.’ He said that it had been sent to the President for 
approval; that it was not something on which Defense clearance was 
desired, but that he was seeking to advise Mr. Gilpatric of the mes- 
sage. He asked if | could show it to General Taylor, to which I as- 
sented. He asked me to come to the White House situation room and 
get the message. 

3. Admiral Riley interjected the information that he had been in 
communication with Hilsman and Felt, and agreed that the general 
course of action appeared sound, although he had not seen the draft 
message referred to. 

4. | went to the White House situation room at about 1900 and 
read all the related incoming messages. Forrestal then showed me the 
enclosure, ’ saying that it had been sent to the President for approval. 
He stated that he had just finished discussing it with Mr. Gilpatric by 
telephone, and that Mr. Gilpatric was in accord with its content. 

5. Forrestal did not solicit my views on the content of the enclo- 
sure; however, | made two observations. First, where the words “‘press 
on all levels of the GVN” appear, that my interpretation is that it 
means we must start with Diem himself, and not foreclose him. Sec- 
ond, where it speaks of “key military leaders” that it is delusive to 





Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T-172-69. Top Secret 
See supra 
Telegram 243, supra 
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think of the Vietnamese military as united and homogeneous. It is, in 
fact and by design, fragmented. Forrestal concurred with these com- 
ments, without elaboration. 


6. | asked to have a copy of the draft made, which | could take to 
General Taylor; called his quarters and requested that | be notified 
when he returned. I then went to my quarters and, at about 1930, 
notified Admiral Riley of above. He said he intended to call Admiral 
Felt and bring him up to date. 


7. In.mediately after finishing the call to Riley, | was called by 
Forrestal, who wanted me to report that the President had in fact 
approved the message, with only the addition that the means of its 
implementation would be in the discretion of Ambassador Lodge and 
General Harkins. i reported this to Admiral Riley, who stated that he 
had already called Admiral Felt, and would not give him the addi- 
tional information since he would probably get it in an information 
copy of the message. | told him that Felt did not show up as an 
addressee on the draft that I had. 

8. I called General Taylor's quarters and made specific arrange- 
ments for him to call me at the command center, on his return. At 
about 2145, not having been called, I called General Taylor's quarters, 
found him there and took the enclosure to him. 


9. General Taylor read the message, questioned me on the nature 


of the incoming messages which gave rise to it, and upon the earlier 
events of the day, of which I had knowledge. He then observed that 
he would not wish to be on the receiving end of the message, that it is 
not sufficiently explicit, that it does not give Diern adequate chance to 
do what we want. He stated that it reflects the well-known compul- 
sion of Hilsman and Forrestal to depose Diem and, had McGeorge 
Bundy been present, he would not have approved the message. Fi- 
nally, he stated that the message had not been given the quality of 
interdepartmental staffing it deserved, and that he would be prepared 
to Say So at a proper time. 


V. H. Krulak 
Major General, USMC 
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283. Telegram From the Commander in Chief, Pacific (Felt) to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff’ 


Honolulu, August 25, 1963—10-58 a.m. 


251958Z. Situation in RVN. 

1. Following are highlights of conversation Gen Harkins had with 
Gen Don on Saturday: ° 

A. Don's aim is to keep buffer between populace and troops, 
utilizing police to maintain order and employing Army only if police 
unable cope with situation. 

B. Don reiterated he takes his orders from Diem not Nhu. Said | 
should bring to him any matters heretofore handled by Thuan. 


C. Power alignment such that difficult for army to call the shots. 
Solidarity does not exist. Appears Dinh and his forces receiving in- 
structions direct rather than thru Don. Obvious Special Forces and 
police also receiving orders direct and not thru Don and/or Dinh. A 
neatly engineered stalemate. 


D. Don indicated stalemate could be broken by U.S. and that we 
must continue support Diem, forcing him to clean house. His sugges- 
tion, and definitely not to be attributed to him, was for the duration of 
the crisis to have an interim mixed Cabinet, military and civilian. 
Military should have three Cabinet posts. Interior—most important to 
preserve law and order. He suggested B/G Minh for this. Minister of 
Information—incumbent General Oai is OK. Minister of Defense—not 
too important in his mind but should be military. Thuan should re- 
main as Secy of State to Presidency. He feels President should do this 
to show he’s really trying to clean house. He wants martial law to end 
soonest. Don't blame him as he’s really in a quandary with so many 
cooks stirring the Nuoc Mam. Also he hopes U.S. will truly try bear 
down on Diem—and try to show him how to run government—by 
delegating authority of [to?] Ministers and broadening his narrow out- 
look. This we have tried to do without much success—but we should 
keep trying if we're going to stick with Diem. 

E. He reaffirmed that war against VC would go on. It does, but at 
somewhat reduced tempo. 300 to 400 opns a day vs 700 to 800. 


Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T-172-69. Secret; Priority 
Repeated to the Commanders of the U.S. Army, Pacific; U.S. Fleet, Pacific; and Pacific 
Air Force 


August 24 
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284. Telegram From the Central Intelligence Agency Siation in 
Saigon to the Agency’ 


Saigon, August 25, 1963. 


0291. 1. Brigadier General Nguyen Khanh requested immediate 
meeting with CAS officer at 1330 local 25 August and in half hour 
conversation preceded by frank plea that regardless of our ultimate 
decision we not declare his stand to Counsellor Nhu, he proceeded 
along following lines. 

2. The Generals still taking orders within the legal framework of 
the Constitution, even though some of them have a heartache over 
some of the actions taken by the government in the process of restor- 
ing order. 

3. Some of the Generals (he refused to identify further, stating it 
was not necessary to put any other head on the block at this point 
beside his own) are however determined to stop taking, orders from 
the politicians (queried for definition he flatly stated tne Ngo family) 
the very minute South Vietnam's anticommunist stand comes in ques- 
tion. These Generals now fear that the politicians are now thinking in 
the direction of an arrangement with the DRV. 

4. Khanh remarked that the United States has not taken any stand 
over recent events beside bland statements of disapproval of some of 
the incidents. Khanh now wants to know (and soon, he asked for a 
reply by 1530 this afternoon when he would return to Pleiku and was 
told a reply by that time would be impossible) whether the United 
States would support “the Army” should it move to take over the 
country. Regardless of our decision, he reiterated, the Army would go 
it alone should it become clear that the politicians were heading for 
any softening on anticommunism. 

5. Asked to amplify he declined, but offered “as an example” the 
following hypothesis: let's assume that United States decides to curtail 
or cut aid to Viet Nam in order to force the Ngo family to toe the line, 
and the politicians decide to seek an agreement with the DRV or even 
with Communist China for a neutralization of Viet Nam. If this were 
to happen he, Khanh, and his General friends would definitely revolt. 
What would the American military, who have fought side by side with 
the Vietnamese soldiers so far, do? 

6. Khanh stated he has four divisions under his command and he 
can do “pas mal des choses”, quite a few things. Declining once again 
to name Generals allied with him, he acceded only to replying that 


Source. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/24/ 
63-8/31/63, CIA Cables. Secret. The CIA sent copies to the White House for Forrestal, 
to the Department of State for Hughes and Hilsman, and to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
Krulak. The telegram was received at the White House at 10:41 am 
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while General Tran Van Don is a good and respected friend, he, 
Khanh cannot afford to trust him at this moment and that General 
Tran Thien Khiem is completely on Khanh side. 


7. Throughout the conversation there was a strong plea for a very 
rapid assessment of the situation by the United States, to determine if 
any errors had been committed in the past and should this be estab- 
lished to be the case, prompt, immediate, intelligent and strong reme- 
dial action. Asked if he and his Generals have any plan for follow 
through on political plane, Khanh said they were only military trying 
to keep the country from being turned over to communism: it was up 
to the United States to take care of the political part. At any rate, he 
reiterated at the end, the Generals would go down fighting if the 
politicians now in power moved in the wrong direction, which the 
Generals now fear is the case. 

8. Khanh has not visited the Palace since 20 Aug. Was asked (did 
not say by whom) to remain in Saigon tonight but chooses to return to 
Pleiku instead. Hopes we will contact him there soonest. 





285. Telegram From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 


Security Council Staff to the President, at Hyannis Port, 
Massachussets ' 


Washington, August 25, 1963—5:34 p.m. 


CAP 63461. For President's information following cable received 
from Lodge * in answer message of last night.’ Begin text: Believe that 
chances of Diem’s meeting our demands are virtually nil. At same 
time, by making them we give Nhu chance to forestall or block action 
by military. Risk, we believe, is not worth taking, with Nhu in control 
combat forces Saigon. Therefore, propose we go straight to Generals 
with our demands, without informing Diem. Would tell them we 
prepared have Diem without Nhus but it is in effect up to them 
whether to keep him. Would also insist Generals take steps to release 


Source. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/24/ 
63-6/31/63, State Cables. Top Secret; Eyes Only; Operational Immediate The substan- 
tive portion of this telegram is printed in the Pentagon Papers Gravel Edition, vol. Ul, p 
735 

This cable, August 25, was received via CIA channels as CAS 0292 from Saigon 
(Kennedy Library. National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series. 8 /24/63-8/31/63, 
State Cables) 

Document 281 
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Buddhist leaders and carry out June 16 agreement. * Request immedi- 
ate modification instructions. However, do not propose move until we 
are satisfied with E and E plans. Harkins concurs. | present credentials 
President Diem tomorrow 11 a.m. Lodge. End text. Ball, Harriman and 
Hilsman have answered Department approves modification. 





*See Document 178 





286. Message From the Acting Secretary of State to the 
Ambassador in Vietnam (Lodge) ' 


Washington, August 25, 1963. 


Re CAS Saigon 0292. * 

1. Agree to modification proposed. 

2. Re CAS Saigon 0291° reporting approach by General Khanh. 
Our impression is that Khanh one of best of Generals, both courageous 
and sophisticated. ris analysis seems to confirm other evidence indi- 
cating need for speei in making US position clear to Generals. Hope 
review E and E plans can be accomplished quickly. 

3. Re Deptel 244.* Press already aware general picture from own 
sources, e.g. NY Times today says “reports from Saigon indicate top 
Vietnamese Generals did approve plans for martial law, but not for 
raids on Buddhist pagodas, shooting and widespread arrests carried 
out by the special forces under Mr. Nhu’'s control.” Will therefore 
proceed background press along lines Deptel 244 this afternoon and 
VOA will broadcast Monday morning Saigon time. 

4. Re CAS Saigon 0293.° Suggest Ambassador decide best means 
getting word to Generals. 


Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/24/ 
63-8/31/63, State Cables. Top Secret. Apparently sent via CIA channels to Saigon. The 
message is unsigned. and there is no time of transmission or receipt on the source text 

See footnote 2, supra 

Document 284 

* See footnote 7, Document 281 
‘Not found 
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287. Voice of America Broadcast, Saigon, August 26, 1963° 


In South Vietnam, the new American Ambassador, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, meets President Ngo Dinh Diem today to deliver a special 
message from President Kennedy. 

The meeting comes immediately after Vietnam police arrested a 
reported one thousand students demonstrating against the govern- 
ment. 

In Washington, officiais said it was Vietnam's secret police—not 
the Army—which made the raids against Buddhist pagodas last week. 
Thousands of Buddhists were reported arrested, and at least four 
killed. 


American officials said that based on latest reports from Vietnam, 
the army agreed to the plan to put the nation under military law—but 
it did not know about the police plans to attack the Buddhists. These 
Washington officials say the raids were made by police under the 
control of President Diem’s brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu. They say America 
may cut its aid to Vietnam if President Diem does not get rid of the 
police officials responsible. 


Source. Library of Congress, Harriman Papers, Vietnam Policy. A note on the 
source text indicates tha’ ‘is was a copy of “VOA 2-One Thirty AM Breakfast Show 
Apparently this is the text of the relevant portion of a prerecording of the § am 
broadcast in Saigon on August 26. In To More a Nation. p 489, Hilsman explained that 
the broadcaster did not check the broadcast agaist the press guidance (telegram 244 to 
Saigon; see footnote 7, Document 281), and therefore made the “flat statement” in the 
last paragraph that the United States might reduce its aid to Vietnam 





288. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 26, 1963. 


To State attention Governor Harriman. Do not question good 
intentions animating decision directing VOA broadcast 8:00 A.M., Au- 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 5 VIET-US. Top Secret; Eves 
Only; Operational Immediate. Sent via CIA channels as CAS 0329 from Saigon. The 
Department of State passed the message to the White House and to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense exclusive for McNamara, Gilpatric, Taylor, and Krulak. There is no 
time of transmission on the source text, but it was received at the Department of State at 
3:11 p.m. The source text is not signed 
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gust 26.- But Department should know this action has complicated our 
already difficult problem as follow- 

1. It has eliminated the possibility of the generals effort achieving 
surprise. This is definitely not practical politics even though I still hope 
that the Generals will succeed. Purpose of my message of yesterday 
(CAS Saigon 0292) ° was to make clear our view thet in the interest of 
achieving Washington objective and at same time of minimizing loss 
of life (including American life), we should not tip off Nhu on our 
decision. 

2. The statement that | am “under instructions” to say certain 
things to Diem is not true. And even if it were true, the VOA would 
not be the vehicle through which I get such instructions. Also if it were 
true, the instructions would be fallacious since nothing is accom- 
plished with any man by making him lose face. If our objective is to be 
achieved at all, it must be achieved by the Vietnamese themselves and 
must look natural. The US must not appear publicly in the matter, thus 
giving the “kiss of death” to its friends. 

3. Believe Department's earlier telegram‘ giving me charge of 
tactics is sound and should be adhered to. Obviously the VOA state- 
ment cuts right across tactics I had planned. 

4. Possibility inherent in [that?] VOA broadcast will tend to in- 
crease chance of bloodshed should there be a violent reaction to what 
is building up. This is a time which calls for action and very few 
words. 

5. If VOA causes failure of our plan the effect in Congress will 
certainly be unfortunate 

Would appreciate your comment. ° 


Supra. On August 28 the CIA distributed TDCS 3/557,818, which stated that. “by 
28 August 193 “igo Dinh Nhu had interpreted the 26 August Voice of America 
broadcast and other LS acthoms sence the arrival of Ambassador Lodge as clear indica- 
noms that the LS Government desires Nhu s removal from any position of influence in 
the government The report also stated that Nhu did not think these actions necessaniy 
meant that the LS Government desired the departure of Diem from power. Nhu 
reportedly ordered the arrest of crvihan oppositionssts (Kennedy Library, National Secu- 
rity Files, Vietnam Country Seres, 8/24 /63-8/31/63, CIA cables) 
See footnote 2. Docurmnent 285 
‘ Apparent reference to telegram 244 to Saigon, August 24; see footnote 7, Docu- 
ment 281 
In telegram 248 to Saigon, August 26, drafted by Rusk, the Department replied 
Deeply regret VOA broadcasts which complicate your situation This resulted from 
failure of machinery here over weekend to carry our policy instructions which would 
have prevented these broadcasts Dept and VOA will do utmost to avoid any comment 
not coordinated with you VOA wil! broadcast only hard news for the next few days as 
part of its general news coverage but will refrain from relaying press speculations as 
they did on this occasion We are all deeply aware of delicacy and danger of situation in 
Saigon and are determined to prevent actioms or statements here would catch you by 
surprise or make your formidable task more difficult: Again my regrets.” (Kennedy 
Library. National Security Files. Vietnam Country Series, 8/24/63-8/31/63, State 
Cables) 
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289. Memorandum for the Record of a Meeting at the White 
House, Washington, August 26, 1963, Noon’ 


SUBJECT 
Voetnam 
1. Present, in addition to the President, were: 


Secretary Rusk General Carter 
Secretary McNamara Mir Helms 

General lavior Mir Hilsman 

Mr. Ball Mr Bundy 

Governor Harmman Mr Forrestal 

Mr. Gilpatric Major Genera! Krulak 


2. Mr. Hilsman summarized the current situation concerning the 
execution of the plan outlined in State Cable 243, ° to include the visits 
contemplated with Generals Khiem and Khanh. 


3. The President asked if we are adequately prepared for protect- 
ing and/or evacuating U.S. citizens in Vietnam. He was shown the 
summary of military preparations to back up the Embassy program 
and was told that we have a battalion landing team at sea, 24 hours 
distant from Saigon now. 

4. The President observed that Mr. Halberstam of the New York 
Times is actually running a political campaign; that he is wholly 
unobjective, reminiscent of Mr. Matthews in the Castro days. He 
stated that it was essential that we not permit Halberstam unduly to 
influence our actions.’ Mr. Hilsman assured the President that this 
was not the case. 


5. Governor Harriman interjected the opinion that in this case we 
have acted at the first opportunity; that at an earlier moment we could 
not have accurately located the sources of strength and support. ‘ 


Source. National Defense University, Taylor Papers, Vietnam. chap. XXTIl. Top 
Secret. Sensitive Drafted by Krulak A memorandum of conversation of this meeting by 
Hilsman is in the Kennedy Library, Hileman Papers, Countries, Vietnam, White House 
Meetings, State Memncons 

Document 281 

‘In Hileman's record of the meeting he paraphrased the President as follows 
Halberstam was a 28-year old kid and he [the President] wanted assurances we were 
not giving him senous consideration in our decision 
*In Hilsman’s record of the meeting he reported Harriman's observations as fol 
lows 

Governor Harnman pointed out that the decision was taken at the earhest possible 
moment that it could have been; that Saturday [August 24] was the first day that we 
knew the situation and that no such decision could ever have been taken unless the 
people of Viet-Nam had themselves turned against the government; ie. the act of 
beating up the Pagodas swung people against the regime and that we had made our 
decision at the earhest possible moment after that act 
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6. The President observed” that Diem and his brother, however 
repugnant in some respects, have done a great deal along the lines that 
we desire and, when we move to eliminate this government, it should 
not be a result of New York Times pressure. 

7. General Taylor observed that there are many military difficul- 
ties involved in the execution of the plan embodied in the 243 cable; 
that the Vietnamese military is spiit three ways; that Diem is truly the 
focus and that we should put our first effort on him. 

8. Secretary Ball raised the question of whether Diem knows the 
extent to which his brother is undermining him, offering as an exam- 
ple the thousands of his personal pictures which have been printed 
and displayed. 

9. The President recalled that about six weeks ago Nhu had a 
meeting with the Generals” and raised the question of whether he is 
trying to take over himself. Hilsman responded that Nhu is riding the 
fence. He continued on the Nhu subject by stating that Admiral Felt 
had called him, referred to various cables involved in the situation, 
and expressed concern as to what would happen unless the Nhus were 
removed. Hilsman quoted him as saying that unless the Nhus were 
eliminated the middle level enlisted men would soon lose their inter- 
est in fighting. Felt believed that the Generals could handle the situa- 
tion but that we will have to make known our willingness to support 
them. Hilsman said that subsequent to this call Felt called him again 
and counselled against delay. He reiterated, following a query from 
General Taylor, that Admiral Felt had called him. ’ 

10. The President asked General Taylor, in light of his experience 

in the Pentagon, what chance a plan such as outlined in State Cable 
243 would have of succeeding. General Taylor replied that in Wash- 
ington we would not t urn over the problem of choosing a head of state 
to the military. 


' Hilsmman s reco”. of the President s observations at thrs pornt reads 

The Pre<:2.. asked a number of questions about the personalities and the rela 
tonships between Khiem Khanh Minh Nhu General Don and so forth The relative 
strength of the vanous forces im Saigon was also drscussed—the impression berg left 
that Colonel Tung’s forces were the only military now present in Saigon with the 
exception of some — battahons which rraght om fact be loyal to Nhu 

* See Document 220 

In Hilsmnan s record. he observed Maxwell Taylor was visibly upset that Felt had 
called Hilsman and | am sure Felt will hear about it 

In (CS telegram 2219. August 26, Taylor queried Felt if Hileman's account of these 
telephone conversations was accurate (National Defense University, Taylor Papers. 
Vietnam, chap. XXII) In CINCPAC telegram 262317. August 27, Felt responded that he 
made two calls to Hilsman on August 24 In the first he recommended US support for a 
move by the Generais against Nhu in the second Felt stated hr did not counsel agarnst 
delay but merely wey RAF re ne Ay ae a se 
telegrams on this question. (/hid. T-172-69) In JCS telegram 2253, August 27, Taylor on 
behalf of the jownt Chiefs reprimanded Felt for expressing ‘vis views on a substantive 
issue outside of proper channels (/hid ) 
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11. Mr. Hilsman then raised the question of whether it would be 
wise to have a public or a classified statement concerning the curtail- 
ment of travel. The President approved a classified approach to the 
problem, following Hilsman’s advice that a public statement might in 
some way tip our hand 

12. The President asked what the Voice of America is saying on 
the subject, to which Mr. Hilsman replied that they were guilty of an 
error today when they speculated on our use of aid cuts as a sanction 
against the Vietnamese. He stated that this was contrary to explicit 
instructions that Voice of America should not become involved in 
speculation 

13. Mr. Rusk asked when Ambassador Lodge plans to have a 
business session with Diem. Hilsman had no knowledge of any plan- 
ned meeting. 

14. Mr. McNamara stated that a study of the problem raised these 
questions in his mind 


a. Exactly what Generals are we speaking of when we address the 
subject of a “general officers group”? 

To this Hilsman replied that while we have contacted only three 
(Khiem, Khanh and Minh) there are others, Son Sass three de- 


clined to name their colleagues. Mr. McNamara then expressed the 
view that we should query Saigon as to exactly who the loyal Generals 
are. 

b. His second question was: what exactly do we mean in State 
Cable 243 by the term “direct support”? 

Hilsman replied that this meant finding ways to oe the 
Vietnamese military logistically, not using Saigon as a port of entry 

Mr. Rusk asked me if | was familiar with the aphy of the 
area, to which I replied in the affirmative. He then if I believed it 
would be practical to provide logistical support to the military forces 
directly, without the use of Saigon as a logistic base. | stated that it 
would be extremely difficult, involving major changes in our system 
and equi t and would — considerable time to develop a 
com y new arrangement al Taylor stated that, in any case, 
this idea had not been examined by the military and that he would 
estimate it to be a very difficult project. 

Mr. McNamara concluded the discussion on this question by stat- 
ing that he believed we should query our representation in Saigon and 
find out more on their interpretation of what the “direct support” 
requirement embodies. 

c. Mr. McNamara’s third question was what Ambassador Lodge is 
to say to Diem. There never really was a response to this question 

The President commented that he did not believe that Diem 
would let his brother be ejected from the scene. Secretary Rusk de- 
murred from this viewpoint stating that he was not at all sure this was 
the case, while Mr. Hilsman said that the Country Team believes that 
Diem and Nhu will rise or fall together 
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15. Mr. McNamara then raised the question of who Ambassador 
Lodge believes could replace Diem, stating that if we stand by and let 
a weak man get in the Presidency we will ultimately suffer. In this 
regard the President asked if the Foreign Minister who recently re- 
signed” might be a good candidate, to which Hilsman replied in the 
negative—stating that it is his view that the Generals would probably 


support Big Minh 

16. Secretary Rusk suggested that it might be possible to survive 
with Vice President Tho at the head, supported by a strong military 
junta 


17. The President asked what would happen if we find we are 
faced with having to live with Diem and Nhu, to which Hilsman 
replied this would be horrible to contemplate because of Nhu’'s grave 
emotional instability 


18. Mr. Rusk then stated that, in the broad sense, it appears that 
unless a major change in GVN policy can be engineered, we must 
actually decide whether to move our resources out or to move our 
troops in 

19. The President asked if we are being blamed in Vietnam for the 
situation, to which Hilsman responded that we may be suffering 
slightly but that mostly the people seem to want to get nd of the Nhus, 
but clearly need U.S. support to do so. He stated that, on these terms, 
it is imperative that we act 


20. The President stated that there should be another meeting 
tomorrow to discuss the matter further. Mr. McNamara stated that, as 
a matter of first priority, we should procure biographical sketches of 
the key personalities involved, following which General Taylor sug- 
gested that we should talk to Ambassador Nolting. The President 
agreed and stated that Nolting should be brought to the meeting 
tomorrow, following which Mr. Hilsman commented that Nolting’s 
view are colored, in that he is emotionally involved in the situation 
Upon hearing this, the President observed, “Maybe properly.” 

21. The President then stated that the matters discussed in the 
room should be held very closely and that the need-to-kncw group 
should be kept in the minimum number 


V.H. Krulak 
Major General, USMC 
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290. Telegram From the Central Intelligence Agency Station in 
Saigon to the Agency’ 


Saigon, August 26, 1963. 


[document number not declassified] Embassy requests pass appro- 
priate State Dept officials. Ref: DIR 63869. ° 


1. During meeting with General Harkins, Trueheart, Mecklin and 
COS on morning 26 Aug, Lodge made decision that American official 
hand should not show. Consequently, Harkins will take no initiative 
with Vietnamese Generals. Decision was in line with Harkins’ own 
view. 


2. We agreed also that Colonel Conein would proceed immedi- 
ately to convey points listed below to General Tran Thien Khiem. 
There was agreement that [less than 1 line not declassified] would 
proceed immediately to Pleiku to advise General Nguyen Khanh. 
Conein and [less than 1 line not declassified] are already under way to 
carry out these contacts. Conein will tell General Khiem that [less than 
1 line not declassified] is enroute to talk with General Khanh in Pleiku. 


3. During subsequent discussion, Trueheart and COS agreed that 
Conein will ask Khiem’s advice on Conein’s talking with General Tran 
Van Don. If Khiem agrees, Conein will make immediate contact with 
Don. If Khiem demurs, Conein will return to obtain further instruc- 
tions. At moment, our planning is to inform only these three Generals. 


4. Conein and [less than 1 line not declassified] conveying to Gen- 
eral Khiem and Khanh the following points. 


a. Solicitation of further elaboration of action aspects of present 
thinking and planning. What should be done? 

b. We in agreement Nhus must go. 

c. Question of retaining Diem or not up to them. 

d. Bonzes and other arrestees must be released immediately and 
five-point agreement of 16 June’ be fully carried out. 

e. We will provide direct support durin, ar .nterim period of 
breakdown central government mechanism. 

f. We cannot be of any help during initial action of assuming 
pe of the state. Entirely their own action, win or lose. Don’t expect 

bailed out. 

g. If Nhus do not go and if Buddhists’ situation is not redressed as 

indicated, we would find it impossible continue military and economic 


support. 


Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T-172-69. Top Secret. Also 
printed in summary form in Pentagon Papers: Gravel Edition, vol. Il, pp. 735-73 

A note on the source text summarizes this message as “Has guidance regarding 
future course of action in directing the leadership in the days ahead.” The message has 
not been found 

See Document 178 
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h. It hoped bloodshed can be avoided or reduced to absolute 
minimum. 

i. It hoped that during process and after, developments conducted 
in such manner as to retain and increase the necessary relations be- 
tween Vietnamese and Americans which will allow for progress of 
country and successful prosecution of the war. 





291. Telegram From the Central Intelligence Agency Station in 
Saigon to the Agency’ 


Saigon, August 26, 1963. 


1. Colonel Conein spoke with General Tran Thien Khiem approxi- 
mately 1245 hours local and reviewed points contained [document 
number not declassified] (IN 06507). ’ 


2. Genera! Khiem replied as follows: 


a. Generals were in accord with points expressed. Pleased to 
know US position. 

b. These points should not be raised with General Tran Van Don 
at this time since Nhu has certain officers on General Don's staff and 
might become aware of this from them. 

c. Colonel Conein should stand by for later pickup by jeep by an 
officer sent by General Khiem. This jeep will take Colonel Conein to 
immediate future meeting with General Duong Van Minh. 

d. General Khiem concurred in contact with General Khanh by 
(less than 1 line not declassified] on these points and stated that he 
would inform General Khanh by secure means available to him that 
he is a of [less than 1 line not declassified] mission and in agree- 
ment with it. 


Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T- 172-69. Top Secret. There 
is no telegram number indicated on the source text 
Supra 
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292. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 26, 1963—10 p.m. 


340. CINCPAC for POLAD. Herewith report on my private talk 
with Diem which lasted from 5 to 7:10 pm. 


He began by expressing particular appreciation for President Ken- 
nedy’s personal letter introducing me which he said he had carefully 
read.* He was pleased to have someone like me as Ambassador who 
was out of American public life. 


I said that it had been a particular honor for me when the Presi- 
dent had offered me the post of Ambassador to Vietnam and had 
thought | could be useful in it. i realized | knew little about Vietnam, 
but felt | knew something about the United States and also something 
about the United Nations and hoped I might advise him on American 
affairs and that he would listen to my advice whether or not he took it. 


I said that the United States Government, as the term is used in 
foreign affairs, does not include Congress and that in the broad sense 
it is impossible to hook the United States of America because public 
opinion is essential to any long range policy and without the support 
of public opinion you can not get the support of Congress and without 
the support of Congress you can not get funds. It was interesting to me 
that people whom I had known all my life in politics thought that 
Madame Nhu was the Chief of State of Viet-Nam and that I had met 
several people in Massachusetts who had seen her picture on the 
covers of magazines and had read some of her statements about barbe- 
cuing the priests and total destruction of the Buddhists and that this 
had shocked public opinion. The idea that the government was perse- 
cuting the Buddhists was also shocking to American opinion which 
favors religious toleration. All these things were threatening American 
support of Viet-Nam. 

Diem said that he had done his best to get Madame Nhu to keep 
quiet and that he had spoken to her several times. He said jokingly 
that he had even threatened to take a wife but that she said that she 
was a member of the Assembly and had a right to make speeches. 





Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL US-S VIET. Secret; Priority; Eves 
Only; Limit Distribution. Repeated priority to CINCPAC. Received at 3.36 p.m. Passed 
by the Department of State to the White House 

Copies of this ceremonial letter, August 16, are ibid, Presidential Correspondence 
Lot 66 D 476 and Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/ 
1/63-8/20/63. The signed original was given to Lodge on August 15 to take with him 
to Vietnam. At this meeting, Lodge presented his credentials 
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I told him that a dramatic gesture such as liberating the Buddhist 
prisoners would have a good effect on American opinion. He said he 
had liberated most of them and to prove in [the] point that Buddhists 
were small percentage of population gave me book which I am pouch- 
ing entitled “Buddhism in Viet-Nam”’ published by the Xa Loi Pa- 
goda in Saigon which states “under the General Buddhist Associa- 
tion’s authority and general direction, are grouped, on the one hand, 3 
sanghas numbering well over 3,000 monks and about 600 nuns, on 
the other hand, three communities of disciples which branch out their 
ramification as far as to remote hamlets. The figures of adherents to 
these three legally constituted lay associations and their affiliates reach 
about 1,000,000, to which it should be added an important number of 
non-associate disciples by as much as threefold.” 

The next two hours were spent by him in a remarkable discourse 
about his own family and extent to which Viet-Nam was an underde- 
veloped country. The serious lack of educated people, the difficulty 
which he had in finding people who could write a simple statement for 
him, how he had to write most of his own proclamations himself, how 
inferior persons held posts in universities who abused their trust by 
turning educational institutions into centers of unrest. 

He then talked about the way in which a small Buddhist sect had 
been taken over by agitators and how plastic explosives had been 
distributed one of which could knock down a whole house. He said 
that delinquents were used to agitate the people in the market place 
and that often the police had no choice but to fire in self defense. He 
said that there was a well organized plan to create unrest around the 
country which would pull the troops out of the city, leaving the capital 
defenseless. It was under these circumstances that he had decreed 
martial law. In response to questions from me he said he did not know 
how long marital law would continue. 

At the very end of the meeting, he said he hoped there would be 
discipline, particularly as regards the United States’ activities in Saigon 
and that there would be an end to reports of diverse activities interfer- 
ing in Vietnamese affairs by various United States agencies. 

I said that I had just arrived and naturally could not know every- 
thing that was going on but would look into it. 


Lodge 





Not found 
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293. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, August 26, 1963—8:18 p.m. 


249. Eyes only for Ambassador. Following summarizes FY! high- 
est level meeting noon Aug. 26.° 


After discussion E & E plans DOD was directed to consider pre- 
positioning US forces in case they required in Viet-Nam. Circular 
message ’ approved to discourage travel by private US citizens to Viet- 
Nam and to permit US official travel only as authorized by Depart- 
ment. No public announcement would be made at this time. Also 
decided to make Saigon’s 327* on GVN censorship available to editors 
in unclassified version not for publication. 


Agreed answers to three questions were urgently needed. 


1. What exactly meant by “direct support to the military in an 
interim period if the central government is ineffective”. This inter- 

ed at meeting as possibility of supplying military leaders in the 
ield with logistic — directly without going through central gov- 
ernment. Urgent study will be made to see whether alternatives could 
be worked out to prevent heavy concentration through Saigon. (This 
being done by Joint Staff with immediate query to Harkins on this 
point.) 

2. What is the power status and interrelationship of generals? 
Which generals are involved with Minh, Khan, and Khiem? What are 
their plans? 

3. Generals should be queried as to who their alternative leader- 
ship candidates would be. 


A Who's Who of key personalities in present situation being ur- 
gently prepared here. 


Another meeting will be held late afternoon August 27. Trust you 
will give us soonest and if possible in time for meeting your continuing 
assessment on number points 2 and 3 above. 


Rusk 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, INF 8 US. Top Secret; Operational 
Immediate. Drafted by Hilsman, cleared with Forrestal, and approved by Ball 


‘ See Document 289 


Circular telegram 370, August 26, not printed. (Department of State, Central Files, 
TRV 9) 


* According to telegram 327, August 24, military censorship on all outgoing press 
copy, still pictures, and film was imposed by the Diem government a few hours after the 
raids on the Saigon pagodas. A censorship office was set up, but it operated sporadi 
cally. (/bid., PPV 1-2 S VIET) 
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294. Telegram From the Central Intelligence Agency Station in 
Saigon to the Agency’ 


Sargon, August 26, 19453 


[document number and 1 sentence containing document number not 
declassified] 

1. Following message received from CAS officer who now at 
Pleiku 


a. Khanh was not ready move now. Plan was to wait until Nhu 
moved in direction rapprochement with DRV then strike. This would 
give Generals some legal grounds for move 

b. Still hopes Nhu will provide pretext on which Generals can 
hang action. Quoting VOA broadcast said hope was we would cut aid 
and if Diem yields and fires Nhu then no need revolt. My impression 
he much prefers it that way. Wanted know if “secret police to be 
punished per VOA includes Nhu.” | replied Nhu must go He nodded 

c. Talking to Khiem without his approval was wrong move but no 
damage. Khanh going Saigon for hour or so tonight 

d. We must not talk to Dinh. Also CAS officer be careful of tight 
surveillance 

e. Wants immediate reply to single request: will we guarantee safe 
haven and support to families in case Generals fail? Have no money 
stashed away 

f. Impression: Khanh caught off base by our timing does not quite 
know what to do 

g. Recommend phone Khiem number 30102 that | returning Sai- 
gon tonight, if you so instruct. We awaiting your instructions 


2. CAS officer being instructed return tomorrow after an addi- 


tional meeting with Khanh or without, whichever seems useful. We 
not replying para le pending discussion with Ambassador 





Source: National Defense University, Tavior Papers, T-172-69. Top Secret The 
source text is a copy sent by the ¢ 1A to the lomnt Chiefs of Staff exclusive for Krulak who 
was to pass it exclusive to Lansdale Copies were also sent to the White House for 
’ 


‘ 
Forresta! 


and the Department of State for Hughes and Hilsman 
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295. Telegram From the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(Taylor) to the Commander, Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam (Harkins)’ 


Washington, August 26, 1963—8:31 p.m. 


ICS 3354-63. For General Harkins; info Admiral Felt; from Gen- 
eral Taylor. State Cable 243 to Saigon * and its implications have raised 
numerous military questions in minds of SecDef and JCS. 

Here are a few of the points which concern us, and on which we 
would like your observations prior to 271300Z: 


(1) In the emerging situation, what is your assessment of danger 
to US personnel, military and civilian, and are arrangements for secu- 
rity or evacuation adequate? ifically, SecDef noted that the Em- 
bassy relies on commercial air for evacuation, with military as back-up 
when it would seem more realistic to do the reverse, [less than 1 line 
not declassified]. 

(2) State 243 refers, in subparagraph (2), to the provision of “‘di- 
rect 4 =" In a pure military sense this may «ave serious implica- 
tions. t does direct support mean to you, anc now feasible would 
a sagen be under circumstances of non-cooperation on part of 

(3) Who are the reliable GVN military personalities? How do you 
estimate they will align in terms of their loyalties, to Diem, to Nhu, the 
US and to each other’ 

(4) Whom, among the civilians and military, do you believe the 
military might support as a presidential successor? 

We are keenly aware that this crisis could result in major require- 
ments for US military assistance, and in the need for rapid decisions 
related thereto. For these reasons we would appreciate personal re- 
ports from you on matters related to the crisis; understanding always 
that you will keep Ambassador Lodge and Admiral Felt fully informed 
of what you are doing. 


Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T-172-69. Top Secret; Oper 
ational Immediate. Repeated to CINCPAC for Felt. The source text is labeled as a draft, 
but has a date time-group and JCS number written on it. indicating that it was sent 

Document 281 
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2%. Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President’ 


Washington, August 26, 1963. 
VIETNAM 


Lodge-Diem Conversation 


Ambassador Lodge met with President Diem from 5 to 7 p.m. 
(Saigon time) today.* Lodge described the dangers to U.S. assistance 
to South Vietnam which would be incurred if U.S. public opinion 
turned against the GVN as a result of the Buddhist crisis. Diem replied 
by minimizing the importance of the organized Buddhists and the 
difficulties he had in running a country which had such a dearth of 
educated people. 


General Khanh’s Reaction 


General Khanh is not ready to move immediately. CAS reports 
that he is looking for a pretext on which to hang action, such as an 
attempt by Nhu to negotiate with the North Vietnamese. CAS com- 
ments that Khanh was caught off base by the swiftness of our response 
and needs time to organize himself. ’ 


Voice of America Goof 


VOA goofed badly in failing to follow instructions given them last 
night by State. In their Vietnamese broadcast they said that U.S. offi- 
cials were considering cutting off aid to Vietnam. They added, as they 
had been instructed, that it appeared to us that the Vietnamese Army 
was not inv * ed in police action against the pagodas. 

Lodge wired back an angry telegram* pointing out that this an- 
nouncement could conceivably trigger a violent reaction by Nhu. State 
has told him of the mistake ° and this morning briefed the U.S. press to 
the effect that we were not considering cutting off aid to Vietnam. As 
might be expected, this attempt to correct the Voice of America broad- 
cast itself is producing bad speculation in the wire services. Hilsman is 
taking steps to get control of all U.S. government output. 


Source: Kennedy Library, President's Office Files, Countries, Vietnam Security, 
1963. Top Secret 

See Document 292 

See Document 294 


* Document 288 
See footnote 5, Document 288 
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Vietnamese Public Opinion of the United States 


The attached cable (Saigon [document number not declassified])* 
gives in a fair summary the answer to the question you raised this 
morning on what the Vietnamese think. 


Comment: The problem in Vietnam is rapidly becoming an opera- 
tional one, and it is of the utmost importance that the execution of 
your decisions be lodged in one person, in one office. Mac agrees that 
Roger Hilsman is the logical person and office for this, for the time 
being. It would be helpful if you mentioned that at your meeting 
tomorrow at 4 o'clock. 


If you need more information, | shall be near the telephone and 
available throughout the night. 
Mike 


* This telegram, August 26, which was not attached, reads 

Past few days we have been hearing increasing comments from Vietnamese from 
many walks of life criticizing US to effect that events of past few days would no: have 
been possible without US equipment (not a little of which has familiar handclasp 
emblem), asking why US refrains from stopping [garble] and observing that only US can 
solve present difficulnes Strong mmphcation in these comments (and frequently overtly 
stated) 1s that Dem government and farmily must go Here again those who open! y state 
Diem and family must go mvanably add that Vietnamese people powerless to change 
government and only US can bring about change. Significant that such comment now 
comung trom Vietnamese who normally quite careful about discussing political tomcs 

Wish emphasize Vietnamese attitudes have not reached port of hostility toward 
Amencans but if current situation persists likely that criticism will increasingly be tinged 
with hostility. Some Vietnamese tending to equate use US equipment and US ‘hands- 
off stance as acquiescence in GVN suppression of populace, which is only one step 
removed from placing share of blame on US shoulders.” (Department of State, Central 
Files, POL 25 S VIET) 





297. Telegram From the Emfassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 27, 1963—4 p.m. 


[document number not declassified] Reference: Department tele- 
gram 249.° | believe only fair answer at this time to three questions in 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, INF 8 US. Top Secret; Eyes Only; 
handling indicator not declassified. Relayed by the Department of State to the White 
House, CIA, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense 

Document 293 
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numbered paragraph 2 reference telegram is that we do not know. A 
further meeting with Khiem is scheduled for 2-30 p.m. and Minh may 
be seen at same time or soon thereafter. Information bearing on your 
questions may emerge from this meeting, but it may not. As of now, 
there are no signs, apart from Khiem’s receptiveness to initial ap- 
proach, that these or any other generals are really prepared to act 
against the government. (See separate message CAS channels for fur- 
ther details). ° 

Unless and until we receive some sure sign of willingness and 
power to act, I believe it would be both pointless and dangerous to 
query generals about alternate leadership candidates. If meeting this 
afternoon develops favorably, however, soundings will be made. 

Since above drafted have received CAS report [document number 
not declassified] suggesting Minh may be moving. 


Lodge 


According to telegram 352 from Saigon, August 27. this reference 1s to Document 
299. (Department of State. Central Files, INF 6 US) 





298. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 27, 1963—5 p.m. 


346. CINCPAC for POLAD. Report of one hour meeting with 
Nhu. 

1. After exchange of amenities, he called attention to the comment 
by the Department of State Spokesman on the VOA broadcast’ and 
said that such statements from Washington should stop. He used the 
French phrase “doivent s arreter”, which could be translated “must 
stop”. U.S. statements about Vietnam were accepted at face value by 
many other governments and U.S. was therefore injuring Vietnam's 
standing with foreign countries. He said that Washington should await 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 15S VIET-US. Secret, Eves Only; 
Limit Distribution. Repeated to CINCPAC. Received at 11.30 am. and relayed to the 
White House, Office of the Secretary of Defense, and CIA exclusive for principal officers 
there 

Apparent reterence to a reply by the Department of State s Spokesman, Richard | 
Phillips, to a question posed at a press and radio news briefing, August 26. Phillips 
amplified the VOA broadcast of August 26, Document 287, but without any reference to 
US. aid being cut off. For text, see American Foreign Policy Current Documents, 1963, p 
865 
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my report before making any further comment. Moreover the Wash- 
ington statement was wholly false as regards the facts, inasmuch as it 
was the Generals themselves who had specifically demanded the ac- 
tion which had been taken. He thought that the U.S. people talked too 
much, whereas in Vietnam they did not talk enough. 

2. I said that I did not know the details of the statement, but that 
there were some things that were very real to me as a man who had 
spent many years in public life and one of them was that no long 
range foreign policy could be carried out by the U.S. Government 
without the support of Congress and public opinion. | said that public 
opinion in the U.S. was much distressed by the treatment of the 
Buddhists and statements made in connection therewith. These have 
greatly complicated the job of the Executive branch of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in aiding Vietnam and that frankly | sympathized with what- 
ever efforts the Executive branch might make to make clear to US. 
public opinion that our Vietnam policy did not involve stultifying 
ourselves—which would definitely be the case if we underwrote some 
of Madame Nhu’s statements like “barbecuing the Buddhists” and her 
last interview with Life which proposed total destruction of Bud- 
dhists. ’ | said | was receiving letters about these statements and asked 
whether | should say in reply that Madame Nhu was not an official 
person and was speaking only for herself, to which he said that she 
was a member of the Assembly and was therefore a public person. 

3. All of this took place in a pleasant conversational tone on both 
sides. 

4. Other points made by Nhu: 

5. 35 percent of the population were not in first class Strategic 
Hamlets. All of the people would be in Strategic Hamlets of some kind 
by the end of the year and the guerrilla war would then be over. 
Perhaps there would then be a conventional war. 


6. There have been no more suicides since July 20. [7] This was 
because of the initiative which he had taken. Occidental people should 
understand that these suicides are brought about within the pagoda 
where in an atmosphere filled with incense and incantation, an indi- 
vidual is hypnotized, intoxicated and intimidated. This 1s how suicides 
are organized. That there have been no more suicides is proof that the 
measures that have been taken have had effect. He said he had 
wanted to clear up the matter before my arrival which, he thought, 
would be on August 26. 


7. | said it would be very helpful in the U.S. if there could be some 
dramatic gesture here regarding the liberation of Buddhist prisoners. 





For text of the interview, see Life, August 16, 1963, p. 31 
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8. He said it was now a fact that all the Buddhist prisoners were 
being released but he wanted this done quietiy with the bonze in each 
area handling this himself and he could not make a dramatic gesture 
out of it 

9. He stressed the importance of winning the guerrilla war in 
terms of worldwide communist objectives and stressed the fact that he 
had invented personally the concept of the sirategic hamlet. 

10. When he accompanied me to the door to say goodbye, he said 
he hoped there would be no more statements out of Washington and | 
said | hoped there would be no more inflammatory speeches out of 
Vietnam. 

11. This is a highly intelligent and effective man, and would be so 
considered in any country. My guess is that he is ruthless, not wholly 
rational by our standards and that he ts interested above all in survival 
of himself and family. 


Lodge 





299. Telegram From the Central Intelligence Agency Station in 
Saigon to the Agency’ 


Saigon, August 27, 1963. 


|document number not declassified] 1. Colonel Conein met with 
General Tran Thien Khiem at the latter's invitation at JGS Has 1450 
local 27 August. General Khiem stated that the question of a military 
coup against the government had been discussed by a committee of 
Generals headed by General Duong Van Minh, and that they are 
agreed a coup will take place within one week. 

2. The committee of Generals in addition to General Duong Van 
Minh includes the following additional personalities: General Le Van 
Kim; General Nguyen Khanh; General Pham Xuan Chieu: General 
Nguyen Ngoc Le; General Tran Tu Oai is not a member of the com- 
mittee but has indicated he will cooperate. General Tran Van Don is a 


Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers. T-172-69. Top Secret. The 
source text is 4 copy sent by the CIA to the ICS exclusive for McNamara, Gilpatric 
Taylor and Krulak Copes were also sent to the Department of State exclusive for Rusk. 
Ball, Harriman, and Hileman and to the White House exclusive for Bundy This copy 
was received at the JCS at 11.36 am 
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member of the committee but cannot act because he is surrounded by 
personalities from the Presidency who block effective action on his 
part. 
3. The Generals who are not included in the planning and who 
must be neutralized include: General Ton That Dinh; General Huyrh 
Van Cao. 

4. Colonel Le Quang Tung is considered a primary target by the 
coup committee and will be destroyed together with his entire en- 
campment as one of the first acts of the coup. 

5. In connection with the destruction of Colonel Tung and his 
Special Forces, General Khiem requested and was told he would re- 
ceive a complete inventory of the ordnance now in stock at the Long 
Thanh training camp. 

6. Vice President Nguyen Ngoc Tho is aware of the coup planning 
and supports it. He is the choice of the Generals as civilian leader of 
the succeeding government. He is aware of the seven points presented 
by Conein to Khiem 26 August. ° 

7. The government to be formed after the coup will be headed by 
Vice President Tho but will include some military officers in Cabinet 
positions. The government will not be a military government or junta 
since the coup committee believes that circumstance would lead to 
instability as is the case in Korea at present. 

8. General Khiem stated that General Duong Van Minh had spe- 
cifically requested it be passed to Colonel Conein that General Minh 
feels his position is so precarious at the present moment that General 
Minh cannot make contact with any Americans at the present time. 
Americans should not try to contact General Minh. 

9. Likewise, General Khiem stated that he did not wish Colonel 
Conein to visit JGS again on these matters until the coup has been 
completed. Alternatively, General Khiem suggested that [4 lines not 
declassified). 

[Numbered paragraph 10 (5 lines) not declassified} 

11. General Khiem also requested that all official American media 
cease all discussion of extension or cut-off of aid to Vietnam. General 
Khiem states that the recent statements on this matter by VOA have 
been confusing and could hurt the Generals’ cause by leading people 
to believe that the U.S. will continue aid to the present government 
regardless of circumstances. 

12. General Khanh came to Saigon on night of 26 August and 
contacted General Khiem. General Khanh is in complete agreement 
with the coup plan. 


See Docurnents 290 and 2791 
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13. General Khiem asked for and received assurance that the U.S. 
would do all in its power to assist the families of the Generals engaged 
in the coup plot in the event of its failure. 





300. Telegram From the Commander, Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam (Harkins) to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (Taylor)' 


Saigon, August 27, 1963—-8:05 p.m. 


MAC 1540. Ref A. JCS 3354-63. * B. CINCPAC 2603022Z. ’ Follow- 
ing observation keyed to paras of ref A: 

1. US personnel, military and civilian are in no more immediate 
danger than usual. However, recognize full well that in atmosphere 
which exists here this situation could change momentarily. Situation is 
being closely monitored continuously. Arrangements for security and 
evacuation well covered in existing plans which support and are com- 
patible with Embassy E & E plan. Am in direct liaison Embassy E & E 
officer on details. Published plans all based on assumption that 
friendly local government will be in control. Possibility that this as- 
sumption may not be valid has stimulated our thoughts along alterna- 
tive lines. 

Ref B indicates CINCPAC’s thoughts along this line and action he 
has taken and is prepared to take in such an eventuality. We are in 
detailed development and review of alternative courses of security and 
emergency evacuation actions based on degree of loss of control by 
friendly government. Cataloging of location of some 5000 US non- 
combatants in RVN in good shape, various notification nets appear 
adequate and procedures checking out okay. 

Concur in SecDef observation on use of commercial air as primary 
evacuation mode. For alternative actions utilizes in country and other 
immediately available govt evacuation transportation assets as pri- 
mary mode. [sic] 





Source: National Defense University, Taylor Papers, T-172-69. Top Secret; Eves 
Only. Repeated to Honolulu for Felt 

Document 295 

‘In this telegram, August 26, CINCPAC stated that Embassy and COMUSMACV 
plans for security and evacuation in the event of a coup were sound. CINCPAC also 
believed that Harkins had enough US. troops to evacuate the estimated 4.600 American 
noncombatants in Vietnam. (Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country 
Series, 8/24/63-8/31/63, Defense Cat-es) 
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2. In context of State 243 to Saigon * “direct support” interpreted 
here as indicating that US diplomatic recognition will be forthcoming 
promptly and that US economic and military assistance to RVN will 
continue as at present, even under most extreme contingency of mili- 
tary coup in which not only Nhus but also Diem is removed from 
scene. 

Specifically unless I receive other instructions | interpret “direct 
support” of military as covering the following: 

a. Full military backing, military counsel and advice. 

b. Use of US communications and unarmed aircraft for troop 
transport, supply, recce and command liaison. 

c. Denial of further funds, equipment, advice, communication and 


aircraft to opposing military and paramilitary forces, and in particular, 
Col Tung’s units. CAS must of course also deny. 


Feasibility of foregoing direct support measures in event pressure 
on armed intervention from forces loyal to Palace depends in large 
part on how play develops. Category of support covered in para a 
above feasible under all conditions, though effectiveness can be re- 
duced should key MACYV staff be restricted in freedom of movement. 
Believe however, we have enough good people to carry on despite 
some interruptions. 

As to para b above, a hostile VNAF could [garble] deny use of Tan 
Son Nhut and Bien Hoa. We will have to make tough decisions as 
between further concentration of aircraft VN-USA-Bien Hoa complex 
which is pertinent to E and E planning and dispersion suggested by 
maximum support of coup. Present disposition of USAF/USA/USMC 
aircraft outside Saigon area insures that we can provide considerable 
but not optimum assistance to forces converging on capital. Deploy- 
ment of forces estimated to side with military takeover is reasonable 
assurance that major part of communication net would be preserved. 

My best judgment as to reliability and alignment of senior military 
leaders is as follows: 


a. Composition of group which would coalesce to plan and exe- 
cute a military takeover: 


(1). Gen Big Minh, Advisor to Pres 

Gen Don 

Gen Le, former JG of CG, now deputy to Don 
Gen Little Minh, IG, ARVN 

Gen Khiem, C/S, JGS 

Gen Khanh, II Corps 

Gen Tri, | Co 

Gen Le Van Kim, currently deputy to Don 
Gen Chien, currently deputy to Don 

Col Vien, CO ADH Brigade 


‘Document 281. 
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(2). Loyalty of all runs to Diem not Nhu. Estimate that all, 
t Don and Le, convinced that both Nhu and Diem must now 

—s n and Le would probably accept retention of Diem as 
nominal head of state. 

(3). All are firmly ie with possible exception of Tri, 
given his violent nationa 

(4). The only general to whom others would subordinate 
themselves is Big Minh. 

(5). Those eat ualified and also in positions to take leaa in 
planning are Khanh, Khiem, Tri, Kim, and Littie Minh. Don is, of 
course, completely boxed in. 


b. Those who will stick with status quo, opposing takeover: 


(1). Gen Dinh, III Corps 

Gen Cao, IV 4 ~ 

Col Tung, Cmdr Special Forces 

Col Hien, Co VNAF 

(2). Estimate Dinh and Cao would eventually attempt switch 
but too late. Tung would go down swinging. Hien not likely to 
- any significant portion of VNAF. No loyalty ties among any 
of four. 


c. The — who likely be aloof from planning but ready 
to jump quic 


Gen Oai, RVNAF ps ar chief 
— La, CG Capital Mil Dist 


xf Quyen, Cindr, VNH 
Khang, Cmdr VNMC 


4. Consensus here is that Vice President Tho is best candidate as 
man who all might rally behind as Presidential successor. 

Will continue to maintain close liaison with Amb. Lodge. Keeping 
him informed of what I am doing and will file personal reports to JCS 
and CINCPAC as matters of significance [garble—occur?]. 





Memorandum of a Telephone Conversation Between the 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs (Harriman) and 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
(Hilsman), Washington, August 27, 1963, 1:50 p.m. ' 


Hilsman said he thought he could bring Nolting around. 
Harriman asked if some people were getting cold feet. 


Source: Library of Congress, Harriman Papers, Telephone Conversations. Tran- 
scribed by Dolores P. Perruso of Harriman’s staff 
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Hilsman said he was afraid of Maxwell Taylor. He said we have to 
make this work. Hilsman said he was going to the Hill and thought the 
Governor should be available to go to the White House. 

Harriman said | hope you won't let them spoil the image of the 
US. 





302. Memorandum From Michael V. Forrestal of the National 
Security Council Staff to the President’ 


Washington, August 27, 1963. 
VIETNAM 


You will meet this afternoon at 4 p.m. with the principal officials 
concerned with our policies in South Vietnam, including Mr. Murrow 
and Ambassador Nolting. 

Roger Hilsman and Bill Colby (CIA) will be prepared to report to 
you on the most recent developments. A committee of generals has 
been formed for the purpose of bringing about a military coup within a 
week. It is contemplated that the government would be formed after 
the coup, to be headed by Vice-President Tho, and will include some 
military officers in cabinet positions. The generals have asked for a 
token of U.S. good faith in the form of an innocuous message over the 
Voice of America. 

We also have a report of parallel coup plans by certain civilian 
leaders. This group includes the labor leader, Tran Quoc Buu, and puts 
up General (Big) Minh as President. 

The purpose of the meeting is largely to inform you of latest 
developments and progress in planning. Ambassador Nolting will be 
available. 

You may wish to close the meeting by restating the present policy 
toward South Vietnam in something like the following terms: 


(a) The United States cannot a a government in South 


Vietnam which is dominated by Coun Nhu. 

(b) While the United States would prefer to retain President Diem 
in office, we have serious doubts that it can effectively be done. We 
should iczve to the Vietnamese military leaders the decision whether 
Diera can be preserved. 


Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/24/ 
63-8 /31/63, Memos and Miscellaneous. Top Secret 
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(c) The fundamental objective of the United States in South Viet- 
nam has not os it will continue to give wholehearted support to 
the prosecution of the war against the Viet Cong terrorists, and will 
continue assistance to any government in South Vietnam which shows 
itself capable of sustaining this effort. 


You may wish to emphasize the great importance of highly coor- 
dinated collective action by the government officials and agencies 
involved here in Washington. 

At the moment coordination is being carried on through Roger 
Hilsman’s office. 


MF 





303. Memorandum of a Conference With the President, White 
House, Washington, August 27, 1963, 4 p.m.’ 


SUBJECT 
Vietnam 
OTHERS PRESENT 


Secretary Rusk, Under Secretary Ball, Secretary McNamara, Deputy Secretary 
Gilpatric, Attorney General, General Taylor, General Carter, Director Murrow, 
Ambassador Nolting, General Krulak, Assistant Secretary Hilsman, Mr. Helms, 
Mr. Colby (CIA), Mr. McGeorge Bundy, Mr. Forrestal, Mr. Bromley Smith 


Before the President arrived, Secretary McNamara made four 
points: 


1. We need to appraise the situation in Vietnam and plan our 
techniques. 

2. We should reconstitute the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

3. We should list the contingencies which may develop and de- 
cide what we would do if a coup d'etat fails. 

4. We need ask the President for no decisions today. 


Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Meetings and Memoranda, 
Meetings on Vietnam. Top Secret. Drafted by Bromley Smith. Also published in Declas- 
sified Documents, 1982, 648 B. A memorandum for the record of this meeting by Krulak is 
in the National Defense University, Taylor Papers, Vietnam, chap. XXIII 
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When the President arrived Secretary Rusk opened the meeting 
by suggesting that for the immediate future it might be necessary to 
have daily meetings with the President and carry on an exercise com- 
parable to that done by the NSC Executive Committee for Cuba. He 
asked for a report on the situation in Vietnam. 

Mr. William Colby, the Vietnam expert from CIA, said that the 
situation in Saigon was quiet. He summarized a situation report which 
concluded that unrest was not apparent in the Vietnam countryside. 
He referred to the efforts of Foreign Minister Mau to resign and leave 
the country. On the operations side, Mr. Colby reported that CIA 
officials had interviewed two Vietnamese generals yesterday. One 
general said the situation for a coup was favorable and forecast that 
one would take place within a week. The second general gave what 
was decribed as a jumpy answer in response to the CAS initiative. Mr. 
Colby concluded by summarizing Ambassador Lodge's report of his 
talk with Nhu (see attached [document number not declassified]). ° 

Secretary Rusk commented that Lodge hasn't come to grips with 
the problem in Vietnam in his talks with Diem or Nhu. He may be 
waiting to see what the Vietnamese generals are going to do. 


Mr. Bundy asked what elections the Vietnamese government had 
postponed. Mr. Colby replied that the elections were similar to our 
Congressional elections. Ambassador Nolting said that these elections 
were not significant and would not change the composition of the 
government. 

In reply to the President's question, Nolting said that the 
Vietnamese generals haven't the guts of Diem or Nhu. They will not 
be a unified group but will be badly split. They do not have real 
leadership, and they do not control the predominant military force in 
the country. He expressed grave doubt that the generals could carry 
out a clean coup in a split second. 


Secretary McNamara circulated a list of the coup generals and the 
forces they control. He noted that these military forces were few and 
scattered. He also had a list of generals loyal to Diem who had forces 
in Saigon and near at hand which they controlled. In addition, General 
Tung commanded the elite corps of special forces which were loyal to 
Diem. He concluded by reading extracts from General Harkins’ cable 
summarizing the disposition and loyalty of Vietnamese forces. * 


* Not attached, but see Document 298 
‘Document 300 
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In response to the President's question as to the effect of the civil 
disturbances on the military campaign against the Viet Cong, General 
Krulak replied that the effect was slight and that there had been no 
dramatic degradation of South Vietnamese military capability. * 

Secretary Rusk commented that there had not been sufficient time 
for the Viet Cong to react by taking advantage of the internal disturb- 
ances. Ambassador Nolting added that the effect of the unrest was 
limited to the cities and had not yet affected the countryside. He said 
that whatever happened in the city of Saigon would have little effect 
in the rural areas in the long run because the peasants were unin- 
formed and interested primarily in obtaining sufficient food. Although 
the unrest would be bound to seep down into the countryside, he 
doubted that the rural people would be affected unless their personal 
security is involved and unless their food supply is reduced. 

In response to the President's question as to why the peasants 
were not upset by Diem’s attack on the Buddhists, Ambassador Nol- 
ting replied that the Buddhists were not organized as a religion such as 
we have in the West. The Buddhist church in Vietnam is not a real 
force. 

The President asked whether Diem had ever explained to us why 
he had not kept his promises to us. Ambassador Nolting replied that 
Diem had kept his promises. He said that there was no promise made 
to us which he had not tried to keep. Ambassador Nolting said Diem 
should be given “E” for effort. Diem is not a liar and is a man of 
integrity. In response to a question about Madame Nhu, Ambassador 
Nolting said Diem had disavowed Madame Nhu by means of replying 
to a question put to him by Marguerite Higgins of the New York Herald 
Tribune. * 

The President said that Mr. Hilsman had told him that Diem was 
not forthright. Mr. Hilsman referred to a Honolulu meeting with Am- 
bassador Nolting* which had left him with the impression that Diem 
had not carried out commitments made to Ambassador Nolting. 


‘In his memorandum for the record, Krulak noted that he “stated that friendly 
operations have diminished. both in the large scale and as to small scale efforts, but the 
reduction was not as yet great, that Viet Cong operations are continuing at the low level 
to which they had dropped after the Geneva Accords offensive 

‘The President asked if the low level of Viet Cong activity was due to the weather, 
to which | rephed in the negative 

* See footnote 3, Document 253 

* Lodge and Nolting accompanied by Hilsman and Kattenburg met in Honolulu to 
confer on Vietnam on August 20 and 21 was going to Saigon, Nolting was 
returning to Washington Kattenburg wen? on to Vietnam for a 10-day stay and Hilsman 
returned to Washington. No account of their discussions has been found. Hilsman 
mentions Nolting s reaction to the pagoda raids of August 21 in To Move a Nation, pp 
482-483. In an oral history interview, Nolting remembers that he was shocked” at the 
raids and that he sent Diem a personal message from Honolulu in which he told Diem: 
“This is the first time that you have ever gone back on your word to me.” (Johnson 
Library, Oral History Program, Frederick E. Nolting, Ir, November 11, 1982) 
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Ambassador Nolting read from his report of August 13th” which 
stated that Diem had promised to be conciliatory toward the Buddhists 
and to remove Madame Nhu from Vietnam. Diem had asked the 
Australians to invite Madame Nhu to visit there. On August 12th Nhu 
had promised to be conciliatory in order to satisfy world public opin- 
ion even though he believed that the Buddhist movement was subver- 
sive.” Diem had said that their military officers were worried by the 
Buddhist movement because of its possible effect on fighting the war 
against the Viet Cong. Ambassador Nolting said that on August 14th 
he thought we had won a real victory in Vietnam. He said that he was 
not convinced at that time that Diem’s conciliatory policy would end 
the unrest. 


The President asked whether between the 14th and the 29th of 
August the rioting and the unrest had changed Diem’s mind or 
whether Diem had lied to Nolting. Nolting said he believed Diem and 
Nhu had changed their minds after they had talked to him on August 
14th. He said they appeared to have decided to end the unrest once 
and for all and together they had moved from conciliation to the use of 
force. He said that they apparently had decided that conciliation 
would not pay off because the Buddhists would not cooperate with 
Diem after Madame Nhu had made her public attack on the Buddhists. 


In response to the President's question about Madame Nhu's 
authority, Ambassador Nolting said that Nhu himself is an able person 
who organized and is responsible for the success of the strategic ham- 
let program. He had been cooperative with us and was not anti- 
American but pro-Vietnamese. He said that both Diem and Nhu had 
separately denied that they were fighting each other. He predicted that 
Nhu would not be disloyal to his brother and throw him out, but 
probably the younger man, aged 54, would replace the older, who is 
62. He said that Nhu was feared by the people and by the Vice 
President. However, he could see Nhu in a position of authority be- 
cause Nhu can command people and the Vietnamese are respectful of 
those who can command. In his view, the Vietnamese generals had 
asked for martial law, Nhu had checked their request with Diem, and 
when the proposal was approved, Nhu ordered his secret police to 
arrest the Buddhists at the same time that martial law came into effect. 
Ambassador Nolting acknowledged that the secret police had used 
brutal methods but he believed they had not been ordered to do so. He 
felt that the secret police were jumpy and therefore resorted to greater 
use of force than was anticipated. Ambassador Nolting cited reports 


‘ See footnote 2, Document 252 
“No record of this promise has been found 
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that there were 1400 Buddhists arrested and about 1000 students. He 
pointed out that Nhu had told Ambassador Lodge that the monks 
were being released quietly and returned to their pagodas. 

Secretary Rusk suggested that the group turn its attention to a list 
of contingencies which might face us in Vietnam. He listed two. What 
would our position be if some generals remained loyal to Diem and 
some generals attempted a coup. The second dealt with what we 
should do if the generals attempted a coup and were defeated by 
Diem. 

The President commented that he saw no point in trying a coup 
unless there was a chance of its success. He asked what military 
support there would be for a coup. 

Ambassador Nolting replied that military support for a coup did 
not now exist. There might be such support if the U.S. said that the 
Vietnamese must get rid of Diem and Nhu. A larger number of gener- 
als would rally to a coup aimed at ousting Nhu. Most of the generals 
would be reluctant to oust Diem. Diem and Nhu were Siamese twins 
who could not be forced apart. If the generals moved against Nhu, 
Diem would go down with him in the palace, or, if he escaped, return 
to Saigon to resist the rebel generals. Or Diem might quit the fight and 
leave the country. Ambassador Nolting said it would be impossible to 
engineer separation of the two men—the only possible way would be 
to persuade Diem to send Nhu abroad. 

Ambassador Noiting recalled that the circle had nearly been com- 
pleted in a three-year period. Ambassador Durbrow had told Diem 
three years ago that Nhu must go. Diem refused to accept the sugges- 
tion and Durbrow was removed from Vietnam. (The President recog- 
nized the irony of this situation by smiling.) Ambassador Nolting said 
we should not fight the internal political situation in Vietnam too hard. 
He urged that we keep our eye on fighting the Viet Cong. in his view, 
newspaper pressure cannot clean up the messy internal politics of 
Vietnam which will be with us for a long time. 

The President asked whether Ambassador Nolting agreed that 
Diem’s actions in the last few months would prevent him from carry- 
ing forward the war against the Communists. Ambassador Nolting 
responded that he thought we should take it slow and easy over the 
next several weeks. It is possible that the brutal surgical operation may 
succeed as Diem and Nhu have predicted. We will take our lumps 
because of the actions of Diem and Nhu, but if they succeed, we will 
have preserved a base for the fight against the Viet Cong. If the 
smouldering resentment of the Vietnamese people grows and begins 
to show up in the Vietnamese military units to such an extent that the 
war effort is blocked, then we have an entirely different problem of 
creating an acceptable political base. Ambassador Nolting called atten- 
tion to the fact that the CAS agents had already told some generals to 
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undertake a coup. If we go back on these generals now, we will lose 
them. He asked why we should jump unless we have some place to 
pump. 

The President noted that we hadn't gone so far we can't delay. He 
recalled that one general had said the generals needed a week to effect 
their plans. [1 sentence (3 lines) not declassified] 

Mr. Hilsman referred to Harkins’ estimate that the generals would 
delay a few days until they knew the reaction of the general officers. If 
then the senior officers would move forward to a coup. 

Secretary McNamara said he believed we should ask Ambassa- 
dor Lodge and General Harkins for an appraisal as to whether a coup 
by the generals can be successful. If our officials doubt that the gener- 
als can pull off a coup, then the generals should be cautioned not to 
move. The danger already exists that Diem and Nhu know of the 
generals’ coup planning and of U.S. interest in their plans. He believed 
that we could slow up the CAS action with the generals. 

Mr. Hilsman said that the longer we wait the harder it would be to 
get Diem out. 

The President asked what General Harkins’ position is. General 
Taylor responded that General Harkins had never been asked for his 
views—that he merely got orders. 

Secretary Rusk said that in his view the crucial fa-tor is the effect 
of the current unrest on the other side. Does the existing unrest make 
it impossible to carry out the war against the Viet Cong? If the Bud- 
dhists and the anti-Diem groups do not give up their attacks on Diem, 
how can the war go on? If Vietnamese opposition to Diem is great, it is 
very hard for us to support Diem. 

In response to the President's question, Ambassador Nolting eval- 
uated the Vietnamese Vice President as a respected person who was 
neither forceful nor ambitious. 

Mr. Bundy noted that the generals did not appear very forceful. 
He suggested that General Harkins and Ambassador Lodge be asked 
to report on the exact operational situation. He believed that we 
should ensure that if a coup were attempted and failed, there was no 
evidence of U.S. interest in the attempt. 

Mr. Murrow asked whether the generals we were talking to would 
be able to reach an accommodation with the Buddhists. He thought we 
should be certain that if a coup succeeded, the resulting situation 
would be better than the present one. 

The President said we should send a cable to Ambassador Lodge 
and General Harkins asking for their estimate of the prospects of a 
coup by the generals. They should also be asked to recommend 
whether we should proceed with the generals or wait. He also wanted 
their views on what we should do if the situation deteriorates. 
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Nolting commented that he would not be happy if the present 
situation calmed down and Nhu got more power. Diem must be forced 
to limit authority of Nhu and get Madame Nhu out of the country. 
Diem would not respond if he were pushed, but he could be convinced 
by Ambassador Lodge that the situation must improve if we were to 
continue assisting Vietnam. 

Secretary McNamara agreed that we should obtain an immediate 
appraisal from the officers on the ground and should ask them 
whether chances of a successful coup would be increased by delay. 

The President said he thought they should also be asked whether 
the effect would be harmful if we decided now to cut our losses. 

Ambassador Nolting said we should try once again to persuade 
Diem to limit the authority of Nhu and to force the political liquidation 
of Madame Nhu. 

Secretary Rusk stated that we should make clear to our officials in 
Saigon that we were not changing their existing directive on which 
they had already proceeded to take numerous actions. 

The President concluded the meeting by repeating Ambassacor 
Nolting’s view that the generals interested in the coup were not good 
enough to bring it about. 


Bromley Smith’ 


“Printed trom a copy that bears this typed signature 





304. Memorandum for the Record by the Secretary of Defense's 
Assistant for Special Operations (Lansdale) ' 


Washington, August 27, 1963. 
SUBJECT 
Vietnam 


At the invitation of Mme. Tran Van Chuong, | visited her at the 
Vietnamese Embassy this evening. Shortly after | arrived, Ambassador 
Chuong joined us and remained for much of my visit. The highlights 
of their remarks are: 


Source. Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/24/ 
63-8/31/63 Memos and Miscellaneous Secret Lansdale passed this memorandum to 
Forrestal on August 28 and wrote on an attached covering note: “You might find this of 
interest. Forrestal passed it on to Bundy on the same day with the written comment. 
Mac: This is not hard stuff.’ 
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Both: The US must act firmly and quickly to replace both Diem 
and Nhu with a new government. The Vietnamese people are aroused 
far more than ever before, and it is too late even to save Diem as a 
figure-head. The people, seeing VN special forces and police with US 
weapons and equipment, knowing that Diem can only stay in power 
with US support, will turn against the US unless there is a change of 
the whole top of government. If the US is satisfied merely with a 
change of Diem policy towards Buddhists and students, including 
release of Buddhist and student prisoners, this will not change the hate 
of tive Vietnamese people for the acts already committed. 

Amb. Chuong: The US will sell out the Vietnamese people to the 
Communists if there is any truth to the story that the US is getting 
ready to place Buu Hoi in as Premier under Diem as a figure-head 
President. Buu Hoi, with his Communist connections, would be a 
Vietnamese version of Souvanna Phouma and the Communists would 
take over. Admittedly, this would give the US “grandeur” of looking 
like it was solving a hard Vietnamese problem, without being directly 
responsible for sell-out—but the Vietnamese people would know. 

Mme. Chuong (privately): You must go to Saigon fast and tell 
Diem and the Nhu’s to leave the country now. The people hate them 
and they shouldn't stay for the people to kill them. They will surely be 
killed if they stay, and nobody at the Palace now is telling them how 
the people really feel. They are cut off from reality. Why do they need 
power, after nine years of it, if the family is killed? The US told 
Syngman Rhee to leave. Why not Diem and Nhu? 

Both: We will reside in the Embassy until Ly, the new Ambassa- 
dor, arrives from New Delhi, then stay in the Washington aics as 
private citizens. Tran Van Dinh, now in Saigon [less than 1 line not 
declassified), was 2xpecting to return to Washington as chargé; [21/2 
lines not declassified). 
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305. Telegram From the Department of State to the Embassy in 
Vietnam’ 


Washington, August 27, 1963—8:11 p.m. 


256. Eyes only—Ambassador Lodge. Examination of reports to 
date gives considerable hope but leaves unanswered questions regard- 
Ing 


a. present balance of forces between coup and counter-coup ele- 
ments 

b. personal force of character of coup pariicipants, and 

c. security of the operation. 


Procc eding from the concept outlined in Deptel 243° as modified, 
now desire your prompt interim appraisal of present prospects to 
include specifically: 

1. Are Generals now committed to the coup plan [document num- 
ber not declassified)’ sufficiently strong and sufficiently united to give 
high prospect of success in immediate future? 

2. Would their chances be improved or lessened by delay, with 
respect to such factors as: 


a. Additional local military and political support at critical mo- 
ment? 

b. Security, including hazard to coup participants and compromise 
of U.S. role? 

c. Public attitudes? 

d. Nhu's own capability for counter-coup or further action of his 
own? 


3. In particular, what is your best estimate of orientation and 
comparative strength of forces in Saigon area? 

4. If operation is initially indecisive how is balance likely to tip as 
other forces become involved? 

5. More generally, highest authority asks whether you and Har- 
kins, in light of developing situation, presently favor operation as 
currently planned by Generals. 


Source. Department of State, Central Piles, POL 26 5S VIET. Top Secret Emer 
gency Drafted by Hileman and cleared im draft with McGeorge Bundy McNamara. and 
Taylor and in substance with Rusk Repeated to CINCPAC POLAD exclusive for Fett 

Document 281 

Document 299 
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We wish to give you all possible support in best available course 
but not to insist on any decision that developing evidence makes it 
wise to modify. 


Rusk 





30%. Telegram From the Embassy in Vietnam to the Department 
of State’ 


Saigon, August 28, 1963—6 p.m. 


364. Department eyes only for Secretary. CINCPAC exclusive for 
Felt. Deptel 256.° In appraising current prospects, it must be borne in 
mind that our knowledge of composition of coup group and their 
plans is derived from single source. We have high confidence authen- 
ticity of this information but are taking steps assure ourselves that 
General Minh is involved. (Contrary [document number not declassi- 
fied|, * Minh has asked see CAS representatives tomorrow morning at 


JGS.) Vice President Tho's remarks to me this morning (reported be- 
low) were entirely consistent with his having been brought in on plans 
but do not prove he has been. Turning to numbered questions reftel: 

1. Generals cited [document number not declassified] as members 
coup committee are best group that could be assembled in terms of 
ability and orientation. Certain of them (Big Minh, Khanh and Kim) 
are considered to have personal force of character. We believe that 
they would all unite under leadership of Big Minh. Question of their 
strength is dealt with in para 3 below. 

2. We believe that all factors cited para 2 reftel argue for prompt 
action and that chances of success would be diminished by delay. In 
particular, we are concerned over possibility attempt by Nhu to arrest 
leaders. We assume Generals are guarding against this possibility 

3. Lineup and orientation of forces in metropolitan area; for de- 
tailed listing, refer to MACV 1551 Intel DTG: 280625Z, repeated 
State. * 


Source: Department of State, Central Files, POL 26 5 VIET Top Secret; Emer 
gency Repeated to CINCTAC Operational Immediate Received at 7 18am and relayed 
to the White House, Office of the Secretary of Defense. and CIA at 8 30 am 

Supra 

Document 2799 

‘Not found 
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A. The forces listed in above message as non-ARVN total 7,750 
and must be considered committed to defense of Palace, if all are in 
fact aligned under Tung. Possibility exists, however, that Generals 
may be able to drive wedge between Tung and Tu, Police Commis- 
sioner, who commands bulk of Police. 

B. The ARVN forces listed are all under the command of General 
Dinh with exception 6th ABN BN mentioned below. Significant, how- 
ever, that with minor exceptions, troops are not organic to the III 
Corps, which he normally heads. These troops fall into two main 
categories: (1) The forces of the Capital Military District, headed by 
General La who is Dinh’s deputy for the Saigon—Cholon area, and (2) 
units of the general reserve (airborne and Marine brigades), normally 
controlled by the JGS. 

C. Colonel Vien, commanding the ABN Brigade, has the single 
most powerful and cohesive unit in Saigon. Thus, his actions are 
crucial to the success of initial moves. His loyalties have run to Diem 
and he is close to Dinh. But he is also aware of the outspoken opposi- 
tion of the bulk of his officers to the present regime. We have reports 
that this has caused a reorientation of his thinking and that he would 
immediately swing if Dinh swung, and, alternatively, that he could be 
persuaded to swing without Dinh before or in the opening stages of 
the revolt. If the Generals can count on the airborne, success might 
come quickly and with minimum violence. If not, the struggle might 
be bloody and extended. Under latter circumstances, estimate here is 
that the Generals would resort to stratagem to neutralize Vien, rather 
than assault forces he commands. On balance, we believe that Gener- 
als cannot count on Vien, but may have support of certain units of the 
brigade. Certainly, the 6th BN has been positioned at JGS Hq under 
JGS centrol, because the coup group is confident of its commander's 
loyalty. 

D. The two Marine BNs are also in key positions. Security mission 
of one battalion (second is nearby in reserve) extends from Palace to 
waterfront, an area which includes numerous VIT]M installations: 
PTT, National Assembly, American billets. This BN is closest regular 
unit to Palace. Estimate is that Commander, Colonel Khang, will opt 
for the Generals. 

E. We must assume bulk of remaining ARVN forces are under 
effective control of General La. His troops are numerous but lack 
cohesion, being primarily independent companies and lightly armed. 
They are certainly not shock troops. In a showdown, La would not 
necessarily take orders from Dinh. 

F. in general, above remarks apply equally to air and naval ele- 
ments in Saigon area. They are not organized or equipped for ground 
combat and their effectiveness therefore limited. Neither is likely to act 
as a cohesive entity. 
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G. Implicit in foregoing is theme that while Dinh is commander, 
his control of the heterogeneous forces assigned is far from assured. 
His major subordinates may follow his bidding, but they also preserve 
freedom of action to non-comply or even act in diametrically opposed 
manner. Should Dinh be removed or neutralized, his deputy (Colonel 
Co), is competent to carry on and would, unquestionably, side with 
the Generals. 


H. Should the initial moves result in stalemate, the issue may turn 
on relative ability to reinforce. Our estimate is that time as well as 
force will work to advantage of insurgents and for the following rea- 
sons: 


(1) The most immediately available troops are the 2 ABN BNs and 
units of the III Corps. Balance here might not be in favor of Generals. 

(2) First reinforcement from IV Corps would be 47th Regt from 
Long An Province, bordering the Saigon area on the south. Newly 
arrived from II Corps, it would be responsive to Khanh rather than 
Cao—and latter could not stop its movement to capital. 

(3) Most readily deployable major unit in north is Khanh’s 9th 
Division. If Tan Son Nhut and/or Bien Hoa open, 3-4 bns could be 
shifted Saigon daily via C-123's. 

(4) Over the long run, the coup group has more force at its dis- 
posal than do Dinh, Cao, Tung. 

And most of all, their thinking reflects the sentiments of the 
majority of the officer corps. 


4. As stated above, we believe balance would tip in favor of coup 
group in event initial statement [stalemate]. Chances of this would be 
greatly enhanced if at critical juncture U.S. publicly announced that all 
aid through the Diem government had ceased and would be resumed 
as soon as conditions warranted. It would be somewhat better for 
public standing of future government if this were not done. However, 
believe | should have standby authority to make declaration to this 
effect, implying termination of aid to present GVN if in my judgment 
it is necessary to success coup. 


Another factor favoring coup forces in stalemate would be U.S. 
assistance in terms military advice, communications, troop lift, etc. 


5. On basis of what we now know both General Harkins and | 
favor operation. 


Following is brief memo my conversation with Tho this morning: 


Begin text. At call on Vice President Tho | began by saying how 
honored | was to be in Viet-Nam and began a very conventional 
conversation about his home in the Delta, the U.N., and the possibility 
of Viet-Nam some day having a favorable trade balance. All of a 
sudden he stopped and his whole tone of voice changed and he said: 
“It can't go on in this way. We absolutely must get out of the state we 
are in. Emotions are rising so high that it is very dangerous. Relations 
between the U.S. and Viet-Nam are becoming question of internal 
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litics both here and in your country. You have a very great responsi- 
ility as Ambassador. People expect much from you. I don’t know 
how to do it but it absolutely must be done.” End text. 


Report of further meeting with Khiem follows via CAS channels. ° 
Lodge 


Document number not declassified, not printed. (Kennedy Library, Vietnam Coun- 
try Series) 








307. Telegram From the Central Intelligence Agency Station in 
Saigon to the Agency’ 


Saigon, August 28, 1963. 


[document number not declassified] Situation here has reached 
point of no return. Saigon is armed camp. Current indications are that 
Ngo family have dug in for last ditch battle. It is our considered 
estimate that General officers cannot retreat now. Conein’s meeting 
with Gen. Khiem [document number not declassified]’ reveals that over- 
whelming majority of General officers, excepting Dinh and Cao, are 
united, have conducted prior planning, realize that they must proceed 
quickly, and understand that they have no alternative but to go for- 
ward. Unless the generals are neutralized before being able to launch 
their operation, we believe they will act and that they have good 
chance to win. If General Dinh primarily and Tung secondly cannot be 
neutralized at outset, there may be widespread fighting in Saigon and 
serious loss of life. 

We recognize that crucial stakes are involved and have no doubt 
that the generals do also. Situation has changed drastically since 21 
August. If the Ngo family wins now, they and Vietnam will stagger on 
to final defeat at the hands of their own people and the VC. Should a 
generals’ revolt occur and be put down, GVN will sharply reduce 
American presence in SVN. Even if they did not do so, it seems clear 
that American public opinion and Congress, as well as world opinion, 
would force withdrawal or reduction of American support for VN 
under Ngo administration. 


‘Source: Kennedy Library, National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/24/ 
63-8/31/63, CIA Cables. Secret. Also printed in Pentagon Papers: Gravel Edition, Vol. Il, 
p. 736. 

‘Document 299. 
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Bloodshed can be avoided if the Ngo family would step down 
before the coming armed action. If General Dinh would join with the 
other Generals, it is conceivable Ngo family might surrender without a 
final fight. Up to now, Dinh has remained firmly on the family’s side. 
[2 sentences not declassified] 

[3 sentences not declassified] It is obviously preferable that the 
generals conduct this effort without apparent American assistance. 
Otherwise, for a long time in the future, they will be vulnerable to 
charges of being American puppets, which they are not in any sense. 
Nevertheless, we all understand that the effort must succeed and that 
whatever needs to be done on our part must be done. If this attempt 
by the generals does not take place or if it fails, we believe it no 
exaggeration to say that VN runs serious risk of being lost over the 
course of time. 





308. Memorandum From the Director of the United States 
Information Agency (Murrow) to the President’ 


Washington, August 28, 1963. 


SUBJECT 

Foreign Reaction to Diem Repression and U.S. Foreign Policy 

Press and public reaction to the events in Viet-Nam received to 
date is almost universally critical of Diem and, directly or by implica- 
tion, the United States. 

The closest thing to a sympathetic comment appeared in Rome's 
right-wing /| Tempo: “The background of the crisis is in fact political 

. * The neutralist orientation of the Buddhist clergy in a country at 


war becomes an indirect support for the enemy to the degree to which 
it prevents general psychological mobilization. ”’ 


Far East 


Editorialists are almost unanimously critical of the Diem Govern- 
ment actions and generally blame the U.S. for continuing it in power. 
The pro-communist press of the area is playing the obvious theme that 
the U.S. always supports unpopular dictatorships. Official spokesmen 


' Source: Washington National Records Center, RG 306, USIA/IOP Files: FRC 67 A 
222, IAF-1963. Drafted by B. Anderson of the Office of Plans and Research, USIA. 
Copies were sent to Donald M. Wilson, Ralph Bunce, and Orem Stephens, all of USIA. 

* All ellipses in this document are in the source text. 
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in Japan, Thailand, and Korea have maintained a cautious attitude, 
aside from Marshal Sarit’s announced willingness to host a conference 
of Buddhist countries to consider the problem. 


The Malayan Straits Times called the Diem Government action the 
beginning of disaster and added: ‘“‘What the U.S. does in principle is 
the fact on which the future of Diem hangs. The U.S. may accept what 
is a fait accompli and press for concessions or back up indignant words 
with indignant deeds.” 


Burma’s English language Guardian called the crackdown a “‘co- 
lossal blunder.” It asked the Saigon regime to stop this “mad war” 
against Buddhists, and called on the U.S. to give the regime an ultima- 
tum. 


According to the Manila press, the Philippine Government is con- 
sidering following the Cambodian lead in breaking diplomatic rela- 
tions with Saigon, and hopes other Asian nations will do the same. 


Hanoi has gone all out on what it calls the “white terror drive.” 
Peking has given heavy news coverage, but so far no original com- 
ment. North Korean papers find a parallel between South Vietnamese 
events and the collapse of Syngman Rhee’s government as a result of 
“ruthless suppression of the people by the U.S. imperialists and their 


stooges.” 
Western Europe 


Some of the French press has been particularly scathing. Le Com- 
bat (anti-Gaullist) said, ‘Washington has committed a capital error. To 
erect the detestable regime of the Diem clan as ... a barrier would 
have been justified ... for a short time if the barrier had not been 
rotten.”” Les Echos (financial) wrote: “In taking over our (the French) 
role, the U.S. has inherited our difficulties but has not remembered the 
lesson. To drop Diem in favor of whom?” Le Figaro (conservative), 
typical of the more balanced comments, took due note of the increas- 
ing dissatisfaction with Diem’s course in the United States. 

La Stampa (liberal, Turin) said perhaps the Diem regime “has dug 
its own grave.” The Vatican Observatore Romano saw the conflict as 
more political than religious, but the Catholic Avvanire d'ltalia of Bo- 
logne said that between the Diem Government and the Buddhists it 
would have to declare flatly for the Buddhists. 

Die Welt (independent, Hamburg) called on Washington to let the 
Diem regime fall, and to “establish contact with the non-communist 
opposition.” 

The Scotsman (conservative) speculated that Diem was forcing the 
U.S. to look for new Vietnamese leadership. The London Times (inde- 
pendent) warned Diem that his “dangerous game,” which could pro- 
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long the war, might cut off American aid. The Guardian (liberal) said 
the difficulty lies not in alternative leadership but the absence of an 
alternative U.S. policy. 


Africa 


In the only African comment received, the Algerian radio reported 
that Algeria's delegation to the U.N. has been instructed to support 
measures putting an end to “the inhuman reprisals to which 70 per 
cent of the South Viet-Nam population has been subjected.” 


Near East and South Asia 


News coverage has been unusually heavy in Ceylon and India. 
Editorialists in those countries, Iran, Pakistan, and Lebanon are uni- 
versally critical of Diem and the United States for keeping him in 
power. There is growing sentiment in Ceylon and India to take the 
problem to the U.N. 


The Ceylon Observer flatly accused the U.S. of being “committed 
to the cynical view that it matters not whom it hires to engage the 
enemy in the outlying marshes if they will help to keep Fortress 
America safe.’ Critical comments by Buddhist leaders in Ceylon have 
been widely reported, including one to the effect that the “dol- 
lar-Vatican axis” is responsible for the events in Viet-Nam. 


The Times of India credited the U.S. with a “large part of the 
blame” for the situation, and said that “one would have thought that 
after what happened in South Korea ... the U.S. State Department 
would have realized that the communists’ worst enemies are not nec- 
essarily democracy’s best friends.”’ 

The Indian Express asked: ‘Will Washington at last realize that 
nothing will be gained, and much will be lost, by propping up such a 
thoroughly unpopular regime in Saigon?” 

Dawn of Karachi caricatured the State Department shedding croc- 
odile tears over a Buddhist corpse. Ettelaat of Teheran, in an editorial 
titled “Dark Future for South Viet-Nam,” claimed Viet-Cong forces 
had increased from 15,000 to 25,000 in the last year “despite substan- 
tial U.S. economic and military aid.” 


Soviet Union 


After a slow start, Moscow press and radio is now playing the 
crisis heavily. Moscow domestic radio said August 27 that Lodge's 
arrival coincides with “an unprecedented wave of terrorism against 
the population.” It asserted that the Diem “‘autocracy” exists “only by 
the kind consent” of Washington. 
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Other broadcasts asserted that Lodge's instructions are to restore 
order and “to see that the local puppet rulers act against the people 
more flexibly and without undue publicity,” and that, although the 
U.S. has full control, it has not lifted a finger to stop the “bloody 
terror. 


Edward R. Murrow’ 


Printed from a copy that bears this tvped sagnature 





309. Telegram From the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(Taylor) to the the Commander, Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam (Harkins) ' 


Washington, August 28, 1963—10:02 a.m. 


JCS 3368-63. Reference State to Saigon 256 Aug 27.* 

1. Important White House meeting on subject message scheduled 
for 1200 28 August EDT,’ your views urgently needed on reference 
message and on overall feasibility of operation contemplated in [docu- 
ment number not declassified). * 

FYI State to Saigon 243 was prepared without DOD or JCS partici- 
pation. Authorities are now having second thoughts. 


Source. Kennedy Library. National Security Files, Vietnam Country Series, 8/24 / 
63-8 /31/63, Defense Cables Secret: Eves Only. The source text indicates that copies 
were to be sent to Bundy at the White House. to Rusk, Ball, Harriman, and Hilsman at 
the Department of State: and to each of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Hileman refers to this 
cable as a back-channel message in Te More a Nation, p. 492, and recalls that he never 
saw it. (Department of State. Office of the Historian, Vietnam Interviews, Roger 
Hileman, May 15. 1984) Michael V Forrestal also remembers it as a back-channel 
message, but does recall seeing it (/hd.. Michael V. Forrestal, May 16, 1984) Harriman 
saw a copy of it and subsequently complained to General Carter of the CIA that this was 
the first occasion he could recall of the military backing off their commitments. Harri- 
man maintained to Carter that Taylor had cleared telegram 243 to Saigon, Document 
281. (Memorandum for the record by Krulak. August 28, National Defense University, 
Taylor Papers, Vietnam, chap. XXIII) On the morning of August 29. Hileman called 
Krulak about clearance of telegram 243 to Saigon. According to Krulak’s record of the 
conversation, Hileman admitted ‘that he was probably wrong to say that Taylor was 
involved [with clearance], but that Defense concurrence originated with Mr. Gilpatric.” 
(Memorandum for the record by Krulak. August 29, ibid ) 

Document 305 

A memorandum of this conference with President Kennedy is printed in vol. tv, 
pl 

* Document 299 
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